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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Previous census reports of the Punjab have dealt in great detail with preface, 
matters connected with religion, marriage customs, caste structure, languages 

and other subjects not necessarily directly connected vdth the statistics which 
it has been the object of the census to collect. 

In view of the mass of information on these subjects which has been collected 
in census reports, gazetteers and reports of ethnographic and linguistic survey, 
it was considered unnecessary to deal with them again in great detail and in their 
place enquiry has been directed towards the economic and industrial conditions 
' of the two provinces. 

The census operations have taken place at a time when Deputy Commis- 
sioners and other local officers, already overburdened by the elaboration of their 
routine duties during the last decade, were concentrating all their energies in 
guiding the country through a critical period of change. At former censuses such 
local officers had responded nobly to calls upon them for the provision of masses 
of facts and information on subjects which were dealt \vith in the census reports; 

I have felt that it woidd be impossible for them to respond to any such call at this 
time, and have endeavoured to cast as little additional work as possible upon 
them in connection with the actual census and to refrain from calling upon them 
to send in reports on subjects of general interest. I find that I have issued only 
tliirty-nine general circulars throughout the operations, and that of these only 
. three asked for general information, the rest being entirely concerned with adminis- 
trative details of the enumeration and preparation of statistics. 

The inevitable result is that tliis report, following the lines of those, prepared 
for European countries, mil be confined in the main to an explanation of the 
figures which have been tabulated. 

I have spared no endeavour to render these as accurate as possible, and 
where there are any reasons for suspecting inaccuracies I have no hesitation in 
pointing them out, so that as far as is possible the statistics may fo}‘m a solid basis 
■on which statisticians may base arguments and te.st theories. Not being a 
trained statistician myself I have tried to resist tire fascinating temptation of 
building up theories from the statistics, though I have suggested lines of enquiry 
that might be taken up by those quahfied for such work. 

2. The dates of previous censuses are given in the margin, a short account previous 
of them will be found in paragraphs 20 to 22. Some 
of the Tables published in Part II of this report repeat 
figures for previous censuse.s back to that of 1881 ; the 
two which had been taken before that dealt with such 
totally different administrative divisions that compari- 

. son with them is practically useless ; where figures for previous censuses have 
been reproduced in this report they have been adjusted so as to refer to exist- 
ing divisions and not to the divisions which were in being at the time they were 
originally prepared ; they are thus already in a form suitable for comparison 
with the newly recorded statistics. 

3. Changes in the boundaries of administrative units that have taken 

place since the census of 1911 are detailed in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this report, an^Aieas. 
the only two important changes are the creation of the Delhi Province from portions 
of the old Delhi District of the Punjab and the Meerut District of the United 
Provinces, and the creation of the new^ district of Sheiklmpura from portions of 
the surrounding districts of Lahore, Gujranwala and Lyallpur. 

4. A Ml description of the census operations is published in the 

trative Volume, Part IV, of this report : that volume being intended only forcensM/***” 
departmental and local use, a very brief note on each stage of the operations is 
. given below. Very little change was made in the procedure gradually evolved 
. and improved at previous censuses. 

6. I took over charge of my duties on the 31st March 1920, and took the MWai 
.organisation in hand immediately. A prehminary circular together with the Ss** 
first three chapters of the Provincial Census Code was issued on the 27th April; 

...District Census Officers in every district and Census Superintendents in every 
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St.ateweiv.ipi>uinrea foniiwith,. and geneial village and town rcgistcj's were pte- 
xy.-.vf-fi oil wiucli to base the formation of census divisions. _ i ■ i +i 

' * !'i The Aviiole countryside was parcelled out into blocks in wliic-h the 

p.i-.>.acmtio!i could be carried out by one eiiiunerator ; these blocks were grouped 
cm-^es under supervisors, and the circles again grouped in cliarges uin ler charge 
vineiiuTeudcnts. The existing revenue divisions were verj- generally followed in 
hxam the liouudaries of charges and circles, and tlie reraiue agency was lai|ely 
emploved as Superintendents and Supervisors. These divisions were first lixed 
’■oimhiv and then revised after the completion of homse-numbering showed where 
mistakes had been made in estimating the .suitable boundaries for blocks ; 
marelv at the time of the final census there were 172,044 blocks, 13,943 circles 
ami V.OiT charges, and the enumeration was carried out by 164,425 enumerators, 
under the direction of 13,913 supervisors and 999 charge_ superintendents. Most 
or the .sapervising stafl was recruited from amongst officials, whilst the enuniora.- 
toK were* in the main voliuitary non-official workers ; a.ll were appointed indivi- 
duallv under the Census Act and thus all gained the status of public servants, 

‘ 7. The Census Divisions having beffii tentatively fixed the next step was 
the nmuberiiis' of all hoirses, tliis work was commenced on 15tli Beptember and 
completed witiiin two month.s. Each house which might be occupied on the census 
iiisiit was clearly marked vntli a number, a separate series of numliers being kept 
for each circle." This work was carried out by the supervisors. x4s a result just 
over eiglrt million hoirses were numberecl. but to ensure that no person should 
escape enumeration many buildings were numbered which were not inhabited on 
the census night, and on that night it was foimd that only a little ov^er five, and a 
lialt million vvere inhabited. This numbering formed a reliable basis for the supply 
of forms, and after it was completed the census divisions vveie revised and fixed ■ 


final!}'. 

pjg 8. In July a complete issue of the Census Code had been publislied and tbi.s 

was followed in August by a pamphlet of instructions for Charge Superintendents 
EsuiaeranoE. g^ipervisor.s ; short iustructions for enumerators were printed on the cover's 
of the .actual enumeration books. 

During the progress of house-numbering the whole staff received training 
in their duties ; starting from the top each census officer instructed the officers 
immediately subordinate to him so that the instructions drifted down from the 
Provincial Superintendent to the enumerators. Test enumerations formed the 
main part of the training. 

The preliminary eniiineration took place between the 1st February till the 
ist March in rural tracts, in towns it wns both commenced and finished a fortnight 
later. At this enumeration all persons likely to he in residence on the 18th March 
vvere entered up in the enumeration books' ; this procedure allowed ample time 
for the careful recording and eheddng of all entries and reduced the work at the 
final census to a minimum. The enumeration hook consisted of a cover, c on taming 
iastruerioiis and forms of .summaries to be filled up and detached after the census ; 
a ijloek list, which was a detailed list of the houses in the block and served to pre- 
vent any buildings being overlooked either at the preliminary or final enumera- 
tion ; and a sufficient number of general schedules on which the actual particulars 
(.■oacerning each penson were recorded. 

iteFUja! , took place between 7 and 12 o’clock ou the night of 

CeasHs. the isth March, every enumerator visited all the houses in his block and corrected 
Ms enumeration book by striking out entries referring to people who were found 
to have left .since the preliminary record had been prepared and by adding entries 
for all nevy-comers. This having been completed every entry in the book was 
given a aerial iuiniljer“"the number of occupied houses, persons, males and females 
wa.s totalled tor the biock, then for the circle and then for the charge The charge 
.summanes were totalled for the district or town at district headquarters and then 
telegraphetl to Lahore and &imla. 

■ r 1^’ ta^bular statement of lines and columns 

sSto ^ enumerated and a colimm for the record of each parti- 

cular regarding mm. In a few places, where Europeans were numerous and it 
w -35 possible to obtain the services of an English-speaking enumerator these 
forms were used in English for the recording of Europeans ; but inTeS W 
peans are found in small niimbers in blocks containing many IndiaiS and in such 
cases the enumerator could not be expected to fill up entries concerning them in a 
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Kxr.u'n Dxiri>y — 

KuLll'B J\.0<'ill viii'_i iSuWal’ . . — U'0*llO 

Laiiul :ii\d Sru!i . . . . 'J9-S-‘2s'* 

Chutj'Jjj State — 

Pangi and Laliul - . . • io-O-iid 

Ba-shih Stme— 

Chilli and Bodra Kuar . . lo-I2-:?0 


b«-'*r^^rp tiiC rt'iidiis vVit'ii ii]\ iiijigli-SiL tOTiii a ” n'.OLbi.-'j'iLCc 

to iill i;i f'ji' Tiieiiiielvei tUe eutries regar’iino- rl.e'u.'olven ujid otLci’ oJ 

their iiouseiidl'k. [ii spite of very detailed iusTnivtion- for rllluiv' r'jeio ’.rp. the.s- 
lavriseiich'l schedules wore ofteu cttiele^sly cuiiipletOii. iiSK!. tueir culivti’.'!! aiiU 
cnri'orTioii vras aav oiupiiiiied fiv nitu;]; rlifiiciilty. 

11. A fevr e'UTivirig poitioiis of tlie Provir.'-a? are eiit oft fy lUiov-rovcred 
passes v.'itiei'i reii'ler tlieui cotuTdetelv iiiareessilile ui Jlaicb lu those a census 
ivds held in tlie Aunuun of lt)30 aud the results of it treated as part of the Marcdi 

Census. Tiie tl;tre< of siu ii non-syiirliionoii.s 
censuses ate gix'rii in rlie iuargm. In a'idirniM 
to these rhere were otlier naet^ wliere the piv- 
limiuarv emiuiei'a.uon had to he held in the 
autumn, 'd 102r>. tiiough it was Iijimd pus.silde TCt 
hold tlie hual cen^m at the norriird time. Tu yet 
orlier triiots the pre.seiice of \vild hea.st.s reudered night-wwk unsafe, aiid the final 
census wa.s held at d^ayljteak on the Uith March instead of the previous niglit. 

12. Special at‘j'aiigenient.s were ntcule to enumerate tlie. per'^ons travel- 
ling oil the censiLS night and ain each was eiiumeidtod he was provided with a pass 
whicii prev^eiited Iiis being eminierated a second time ; the work of this sort of the 
greatest iiiagnitude was tJie census on tlie railways. All railway stations were 
made into separate blocks or circles in the distri'-t in whicli .-iniaic-d. a special 
enumerating staff was pm.sted to each at 7 jj.iu, on the night of the iStb Marvli 
and rornained on duty till G a.m. next uiorniug or until the ]a.st train liad passed 
through and tlie station was clo.sed for the night ; this .staff enumerated everyone 
found on the station at 7 p.in. and tliereafter enumerated eveiyone arriving at 
the station eitlier bv road or rail who could not pioduce a pas.s sliowing that lie 
had already been eiiumevated. In tlii.s way everyone entering or leaving a. train 
during the night was accounted for ; there remained a few people on trains runuing 
long clistanees who had entrained before the station enuiiieration started and liacl 
not left the train next morning to eusiire that tlie.se people were also counted 
it was iirraiiged that all trains running throughout the night should rarr}- an enu- 
meration staff ; this stab spent the night enumerating the pas.sengers and at 6 a.in. 
all such trains were stopped and a final emuneration carried out of all tlio.se who 
had not got passes. 

Tlie District census authorities were responsible for tlie station enumeration 
wliich was however usually carried out through the agency of the station staff ; 
the running: train enumeration was conducted entire]'\- hv the railway authorities 
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themselve.s. 

The instructions issued provided for all contingencies, and it is unlikely 
that more tlian a very few railway travellers escaped enumeration ; the abovm 
description only inchoates the broad line.s on whicli arrangements were made. 
Enumerating staffs were appointed to 762 stations in the two provinces and 09 
running trains. 

Especial arrangements for fairs and other large concourses of people were 
put in train beforehand and were necessitated in thirty places. 

All main roads were patrolled by enuuierators, staffs were posted to ferries, 
especial arrangements for troops on the march were made with officers in charge 
of such units. There remained such persons as were temporarily absent from 
their houses, guarding their fields or doing othei' casual -work in the immediate 
vicinity ; the orders contemplated that these should he recorded as though present 
in their houses, and it is probable that v'-ery few escaped enumeration. ^ 

13. As explained in paragraph 9, the totals for each district, State and Provisional 
town were added up as soon as possible after the census ; these totals included aH 
persons whether enumerated at their houses or whilst travelling ; their collection 
from outlying tracts was one of considerable difficulty and motor-car’s, 
horse-men. camel-riders, and runners were employed in bringing them in. 

The Kapurthala, Pataudi and Nahlia States were all aWe to telegraph 
their provisional totals on the 19th March ; in British Territory the Delhi 
Province was the first unit to report its totals which it did on the 2dth ; the great 
majority of totals had been got in by the evening of the 22nd March but the last 
district, in which work had been delayed owing to a mistake in a cantonment, 
was not able to wire its total till the 27th. The figures as reported by telegram 
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aiii coTOpaved with those finally tabulated below, and show a high standard of 
acctiracT for so iiurried an operation. 



! 

i Occupied 

1 houses, 

Persons. 

Male®. 

Females. 

Provisional Total 

Pin a! Iota!? 

i 

..1 5,523,073 

25,003,794 

13,725, 140 

1 1,367,C4S 

5,53*2,305 

25,101,0601 

13,732,048^ 11.369,012 

.DELHI, 

Proiisionai Totals 

112,835 

486,741 

280, 70o! 206,032 

fiLal Totals 

Il4,f383 

488,188 

1 

281,C33j 200, 55r. 
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The next stage in the operation.s was to copy the entries concerning 
each person enumerated on to a separate .slip. These slips were issued in th e 
difterent coloiu’s, one for each of the main religions and one for all other religions ; 
a distinctive symbol was printed on each to distinguish between males and 
females, and between unmarried, married and widowed persons ; there were thus 
five difierent colours and six different symbols giving a total of thirty easily dis 
tinguished slips ;in addition special slips were issued for the recording of infirmi- 
ties ; the other particulars recorded about each person were recorded Ijy hand on 
the slips, a previouslv arranged system of abbreviations being adopted. 

This work was done as m 1911 by the .supervisors wdro wnre collectotl at 
xahsil headquarters for the work immediately after the census ; as the period 
available was very short owing to the majority of supervisors being patwaris who 
were required in their circles for crop-inspection, an option was given to local 
authorities to have slips prepared from the prelimmary record before the final 
census. The intention of this option was that slips should be prepared ar-coiding 
to the prorisioiial entries in the enumeration books so that the only copying work 
to be done after the census would be to destroy slips for cancelled entries and 
prepare new ones for the entries made on the actual census night. 21 districts 
and 10 states adopued the option and prepared slips beforehand, in only a few^ of 
these was the experiment justifiedby the result; slip-copving after the census was 
carried on by a staS collected together and constantly luider supervision, tlmt 
clone before the census was done by supervisors in their circles and was only the 
subject of supervision by charge superintendents when they risited the circles ; 
it was very generally found that the slips prepared before the census had to be 
coriected or prepared afresh after the census and the experiment did not result in 
tite saving of time and led to a considerable additional wastage of slips. Altlmugh 
very careful estiirsates of the numbers of slip>s required in each tahsil had been 
made Ireforehand and a supply sent allowing a liberal excess for wasta,ge, yet in 
suaiu' centres slips of particular varieties ran short and a break-down in pruiting 
arrangements occurring at the critical time much delay resulted ; in many distiicts 
:t was found impossilde to complete the copying before letting the patwaiis retiuji 
to their m-gent revenue duties and in such districts the copying had to be finished 
after tlie crop-iuspectioii was over. It was hoped to complete the slip-cop\ring 
by the •2Ttii March and this could have been done in most centres had not the 
'■upply of slips broken down ; actually the slips came in very slo wly and a considei-- 
:sl*Ie number of units had not sent in slips by the middle'of Mav whilst tlie last 
to be received arrived at the hegiiming of July. 

1 , 5 . Central sorting offices were opened at Karnal, Ludhiana. Lahore and 
Lyallpur : ami the completed slips were sent to these offices where laro-e staffs 
sorted thi^m according to the various heads required for each table of the report. 
The maximum staff employed and the dates of commencing and completing 

the work in each of 
these offices is shown 
in the margin. The 
Phulkian ^ States, 
Patiala, Jind ancl 
Nabha, carried out 
their own sorting 
and tabulation, but 
with this exception 
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ail tlis soning was carried out at the four central sorting offices. 
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16. Tlie resulT.s of tiie sorting "ivei^; .set fortli on 'Orters,’ rickets wlacl! were 
sent to tie conipil^itioii office in Lahore wiiere they vreie coinpiied Di.^trict or 
other units totals, and then finally arranged in tlie foriii in wliicl; they apptnvr in 
the Tables Volume of this report. This office tva.s in charge of in;,' Pi-r.soiia] 

Assistant who had a large staff of Inspector.s and Compilers -working under Lirn, 

The office opened nu 1st May 1921. the first table was sent to the pn-.ss on ITth 
Septembei- 1021 and the last table was niiullv printed off on 17th January l')2;i, 

Th'^ proce.ss of ral'nilation i.s a long and cojnidicated one. any eiTurs in tiie 
previous operations, wiiich have escaped detection, come to light at this .stage 
when their correction involves long and careful !nve'tii.OiTii>n wMrdi 'is extreniely 
difficult to carry out. 

17. The result.s of the census are published in four parts, tiie inonths in whicli PutUeatiaa. 
these were i.s.sued or in wliicli it i.s expected that they will issue are a.s folio vs: — 

Part L The Keport . . . . . . during June 1923. 

Part n. The imperial Tables . . .... May 1923. 

Part III. .appendices to the Imperial TuMes .. ., May 1923. 

Part IV. The Administrative Volume . . .... June 1923. 

IS. The census ol the two provinces has cost Government Iks. 3,59;224 cost otsas 
which works out at Rs. 14-0-8 for every 1.000 persons enumerated; this compares 
with Rs. 1,23.907 or Rs. o-l-ll per i,000 in 191J. la addition to tins sum of 
Rs. 3,59,224, the total cost of the cerusiis includes Rs. 23.112-1-3 recoveiecl from 
Municipalities on account of co.st of tabulation. R.s. 11.550-7-7 recovered from 
Indian States on accoimt of the cost oi forms, sorting and compilation ; whilst 
Lrdian State.s have reported a cost of Rs. 50,977-12-10 foi' the enumeration that 
they themseive.s carried out. The Phulkian States have been omitted altogether 
in reckoning tliese figures as they carried out the whole of the operations them- 
selves. 

19. First and foremost a ver}' grateful aclcnowledgment is due to the Acknow- 
official iuul non-official cen.sus staff that carried out the enumeration and slip- 
copying. IVith few exceptions this enormous ])od,v of workers gave its serffices 
freely and ■\^^.thont expectation of payment of reward ; the non-officials were 
honorary volunteer workers, whilst the officials undertook the heavy extra dutie.s 
without additional payment. All are deserving of the sincerest thanks and of 
congratulations on the piibho spirit they exhibRed, especial prfiise is due to the 
patwari sta'fi. Patwaiis are hard-worked officials and many miscellaneous duties 
beyond those directh- connected 'svith the revenue administration fall to their lot ; 
they undeitook the severe strain of census duty with very little gmmbling and 
carried it through as efficiently as they were able to do ; in addition to forming 
the backbone of the enumeration staff they carried through the shp-copying, which 
is a monotonoirs and uninteresting -work wliich has to Ije carried through at high 
pressure. Some small aclvnowledgment of the services of the enumerating staff 
has been made by the presentation of sanads (ceitificate.s) for good work, these 
were issued in three classes, and the numbers issued were 1st Class 242. 2nd Class 
1,218 and 3rd Class 7,641; in addition at the close of the financial yeai' 1921-22 
I devoted all funds available for the purpose towards giffing rewards for slip- 
copying. but I only had Rs. 16,000 available and only Rs. 10,047 w^ere actually 
distributed, which only allowed smiall reward, s i.)euig given to the be.st of the 
men. 

Deputy Commissioners and District Census Officeis. througliout the pro- 
vinces, directed the operations in their respective cli.stricts ; their 'work has 
increased during the last decade and it could not be expected that they would find 
much time available for personal superintendence, but so far as their time permit- 
ted the\' all contributed to the success of the operations; amongst Deputy Com- 
missioners I would especially wish to mention Mr. Harcourt in Gurdaspur and 
Mr. Gordon Walker in Rohtak who took much personal interest in the w'ork in 
their di.stiicts. The work of Mr. Lane Roberts, who was in charge 
in the Delhi Municipality, and of Mr. Blacker, who conducted operations 
in the trans -frontier tract of Dera Ghazi Khan, deserves particular notice ; both 
the.se officers had exceptional difficulties which they surmounted with enthusi- 
asm. 

The darbars of the Punjab States appointed Census Superintendents to 
take charge of census operations, in many cases these officers ■were able to devote 
their whole time to the census, and all had more time to give to it than the busy 
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officials wlio had to undertake the work in British districts without 
anv diminution in their other duties. Amongst a grouj) of very capable and 
helpful officials I avould single out Sardar Bacliittar Singh in Patiala, Syed Abdul 
Ma]id in Kapurthala and Syed Altai Hussain in Jind, but with one exceptnffl the 
work of all was so good that I feel considerable diffidence in specially mentioning 

anv bv name. -in 

' Five Extra Assistant Commissioners worked under me in the Census i)e- 
partment ; Lala Aijaii Das worked as my Personal Assistant between 21st Janu- 
ary 1921 and 31st August 1921 and was succeeded by Sheikh Abdul Majid who 
had already been in charge of the Lahore Sorting Office. The Personal Assistant 
was in general charge of the tabulation work ; and both incumbents of the office 
worked^weU, Lala Arjan Das giving me material assistance in the preliminary 
stages and Sheikh Abdul Majid preparing and checking the tables ; the whole 
ivork was new to Sheikh Abdul Majid, but he organised bcth the sorting and tabu- 
lating work on sound lines and justified his selection. The other three sorting 
offices were also under men new to the work ; they were Syed Abdul Haq at 
Ludhiana, Lala Bishamber Dayal Singh at Karnal, and Malik Chiragh-ucl-din 
at Lyalipur ; the ne^^'ness of the work led to several mistakes being made wliich 
caused much trouble to rectify but on the whole the work was satisfactory, that 
of S. Abdul Haq being rather more dependahle than that of the others, 
ciiingeoi 20. Owing to ili-health I was obliged to take leave from the 21st Septem- 

192*2; preffious to that date ill-health had delayed my work, and on j’elinquish- 
ing my charge I had only written so much of the Introduction to the Heport 
wliich precedes this paragraph and Chapter I, but Parts II and III of the Heport 
had been completed and were with the Press. I relinquish charge without infor- 
mation as to tie identity of my successor wffio will write the major portion of the 
Renort and complete this introduction. 

L. MIDDLETON. 


20-9-22. 


Iktuoductoey note continued. 

21. I took over as Superintendent, Census Operations, on the 3rd October 
1922, Sheikh Abdul Majid, B.A., LL. B., having remained in charge of the Office 
after ilr. iliddleton’s departure. As he has noted Mr. Middleton had completed 
Chapter I of the Report, and this chapter alone contains a comprehensive survey 
of nearly all the subjects dealt with in the. census. Mr. Middleton also took to 
England and completed there the whole of the Administrative Volume, Part IV. 

22. My own task has keen to see a great portion of Parts II, III and IV 
through the press and to wrrite the eleven remaining chapters of Part 1. Two months 
were spent in gaining familiarity with aH the phases of census work, and in the 
remaining five months the chapters have been ivritten rather faster than at the 
rate of one a fortnight, so as to complete the report by the end of April. Under 
these circumstances I have had strictly to limit the time devoted to the investiga- 
tion of those fundamental principles without which it is impossible to understand 
the problems of migration, birth and death-rates, and age-distribution. 

2S. Tlnoughout the chapters for which I am responsible I have sought, 
wherever possible, to express results in a precise statistical form with due regard 
to the probable errors of enumeration. Neglect of this consideration has led to 
the fommiation of many utterly unproven and even demonstrably false proposi- 
tions Every census report in fact bristles with dogmatic statements and I 
should hesitate to estimate how many are contained in the chapters written by 
myself. 1 am fully aware that that to make much unqualified statements is con- 
trary to the spmt of pentific progress, and would ask the reader to believe that 
the limitations to winch most of the statements are suh^ect were in many cases 
present to my nnnd even when they are not expHciHy set forth. 

Nothing, in fact, is more conducive to dogmatic statement than the 
masses of contoed in a census report, yet no where is dogmatic state- 

ment less juMi&d or the critical spirit of present-day statistical doctrine more 
nec^sary. Indeed modern statistical methods probably indicate more often 
what conclusions am Mse than what conciuMons are true and even this seeminalv 
negative result may he reached only after patient and abstruse enquiries ® ^ 
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24. lu addition to the gentlemen wlio.se ser\dces have been acknowledged 
by Mr. iVIiddleton, I wish to express my thanks to those who have specially assist- , 
ed me, in particular, to Colonel W. H. C. Forster, I.M.S., Director of' Public 
Health, Punjab, whose constant advice and critici.sm has been of the utmost value 
in all matters relating to vital statistics and deaths from disease ; to Mr. Ct. Ander- 
son, O.I.E.; I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, who Idndly devoted many 
hours together uith several depaitrnental officers to the discussion of the problem 
of education and its bearing on the general literacy of the province ; to Colonel 
Ward, I.M.S.; Inspector-General of Prisons, who furnished me vdth some special 
jail mortalitj’ statistics ; to Mr. Calvert. I.C.S., Kegistrar, Co-operative Credit 
Societie.s, whose unrivalled knowledge of the industrial and rural economics of the 
Punjab has been freely placed at my chsposal in the form of notes on my draft 
chapter on occupation : to Mr. Pt. Sandenson, M. A.. I. E. S., Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Division, who has Mildly supplied me vith ceitain data regarding Albinos ; 
to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., I.E.S., for a note on recruitment in the Ludhiana 
district; to Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt.. C.I.E,, C.Y.O., for information 
regarding the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha, Lahore ; to Mr. Facpr Chand, Auditor 
of vStatistics, Morth-'Western Railway, for information supplied regarding the 
number of passengers and density of traffic on the Xoith-Western Railway ; to 
Mr. Labha Mall. Assistant librarian of the Punjab University Library, for 
bringing to my notice several interesting books on population statistics ; to the 
authorities of the ‘’CiMl and Mihtary Gazette” Press, and in paitieular, to 
Mr. Gilbert', whose nnfaihng courte-y and energy has smoothed the ta.sk of getting 
so much material into print ; to Mr. K. C. Vidyaibhi, Manager of the Bharat 
Insurance Company, for his land treatment of the Census Department which 
rented offices in the Bharat Buildings. Finally, I must aclaiowledge the great 
services rendered by my Personal Assistant. Sheilch Abdul Majid, B.A., LL.B., 
but for whom the task of completing the report within the short' time allotted 
would have been well-nigh impossible. The Chapters IV and IX on religion 
and language are almost entirely his own, and I did little more than edit them. 
Both my computers, Mr. Abdul Majid, M.A., and Mr. Balwant Singh, B.Sc., gave 
great assistance in many laborious computations and both of them put up many 
valuable notes. Good work w^as done by all members of the stafi of whom 
Mr. Barkat Ali, Head Clerk ; Sheildi Mohammad Abdul MMhid, Recordkeeper ; 
Inspectors Ata-ux-Rahman and Fazal Din, and my Stenographer Baw’a 
Jagat Singh may be specially mentioned. 

S. M. JACOB. 


1-5-23, 







REPOKT 

OF THE 

CENSUS OF THE PUNJAB 
AND DELHI, 1921, 

CHAPTER I 

Distribution and Movement of the Population. 

SECTION I— DESCBIPTIVE. 

1. Geographical position and boundaries of the provinces. 2. External changes in boundaries since 191 K 
3 ■ Internal changes. 4. Administrative divisions. 5. Natural divisions. 6. Land tenure. 7. Cultivation. 

8 ^ligation. 9. Communications. 10. Rural economy. 1 1. Industrial and economic. 

SECTION IL^AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

12. Actual, resident, normal and natural population and the population recorded at the census. 

13. Reference to statistical tables. H. Area and population. 15. Population of administrative divisions. 

16. Density, 17. Density in districts and states, 18. Density of rural population and its relation to agricultuiai 
conditions. 

SECTION III.— VARIATION IN POPULATION AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

19. History. 20. Past censuses. 21. Eluctuations in population, 1855 — 1901. 22. Variation in the 
decade 1901-11. 

SECTION IV.— THE CONDITIONS OP THE DECADE 1911-21. 

23. General. 24. The war. 25. Relation between vital statistics and census results. 26. Public 
health, 27. The influenza epidemic of 1918. 28. Connection between canal irrigation and mortahtj from fever. 

29. Agricultural conditions of the decade. 30. Extension of cultivation. 31. Prices, wages and agricultural 
debt. 32. Co-operative credit societies. 33. Joint-stock companies. 34. Trade. 35. Industrial develop- 
ment. 36, Communications. 

SECTION V.— MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION 1911—21. 

37. Total variations in the Punjab and Delhi. 38. Variations in districts and pressure on resources. 

39. Efiect of disease on variations in districts. 40. Effect of migration on variation in districts. 41. Summary 
of causes affecting variations in district. 42. Variations in density. 43- Future variations. 

SECTION VI.— HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

44. Description of Punjab houses. 45. Definition of “ house ” for census purposes. 46. Number of 
houses. 47. Number of residents in a house. 48. The family. 

Section 1 — Descriptive. 

1 . The Punjab lies in the north-west of India and is a region of vast plains GeogiapUeai 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountains which run along its northern border ; the b^ndwie* of 
small province of Delhi forms an entrant into the southern portion of its eastern ProvincM, 
boundary and until recently formed a portion of the larger province. The Punjab 
lies roughly between the Jumna River on the east and the Indus River on the 
west and takes its name, which means the “ Five Waters,” from five rivers which 
traverse it from north-east to south-west and unite to pour their waters into the 
Indus towards the extreme south-west corner of the province. These seven rivers 
are the most important physical features of the country and have been determin- 
ing factors in her history and in forming her external and internal administra- 
tive boundaries. The Sutlej enters in the north-east and runs in a west-south- 
westerly direction to join the Indus at Mithankot in the south-west and thus 
traverses the extreme length of the province ; this river and the Jumna are close 
together where they issue from the hiUs, but the latter then flows south and 
follows the whole eastern border of the province before turning east through 
the United Provinces to join the Ganges ; the watershed between them gradually 
widens mtil it merges into the plains of Rajputana with their own separate 
system of rivers. This watershed forms the south-eastern part of the province 
which adjoins the Rajputana States^ on the south-west, the boundary with 
these States being an arbitrary and irregular line not based on any particular 
physical feature. This south-eastern part of the province forms the Cis-Sutlej 
tract of early Anglo-Indian nomenclature and was the first part to be occupied 
by the British. The remainder of the province, the Trans-Sutlej region, forms a 
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vast triangle bounded by the Himalayas, the Sutle] and the Indus ; this triangle 
is divided into five smaller triangles by the other four rivers, each triangle being 
known as a ”Doab” or land of two waters ; the present districts of the province 
are in general sub-divisions of these doabs and rarely lie on both sides of a river. 
The Dera Ghazi Khan District on the right bank of the Indus and the Bahawal- 
pur State on the left bank of the Sutlej, which do not fall into tlie description 
given above, form outlying portions of the Punjab which are m many ways 

distinct from it. , t 

In the north-east the Punjab runs with Tibet for a short distance, on 
the east it adjoins the United Provinces, to the south lie the States of Bikanir 
and Jaisahnir and the Sind tract of the Bombay Presidency ; Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province lie across its western boundary, whilst Kashmir 
State lies to the north. 

2. Apart from a few unimportant transfers due to riverain action between 
the United Provinces and the Karnal and Gurgaon Districts of the Punjab there 
has been only one change since the last census, but that a most important 
one, in the boundaries of the Province. At that time the Delhi District was part 
of the Punjab, but in 1911 it was decided to move the Imperial (Capital to Delhi 
and the district was remodelled and placed under a separate local government 
as a separate province in the following year. The present province of Delhi 
bears little relation to the old Punjab district of that name ; that district consisted 
of three tahsils — ^Delhi, Sonepat and Ballabgarh ; at the time of separation the 
tahsil of Sonepat with an area of 448 square miles was transferred bodily to the 
Rohtak District, whilst an area of 280 square miles from Ballabgarh Tahsil was 
transferred to the Gurgaon District. The major portion of the old district there- 
fore remained m the Punjab and only the Delhi Tahsil and a small portion of the 
Ballabgarh tahsil went to the new province ; later on the Delhi Province was 
enlmged by the addition of some 46 square miles from the Meerut district of the 
United PMvinces, and was thus brought to its present size of SOS square miles. 

taken never to compare any statistics compiled 
for the Delhi Province with those of the old Delhi District ; in the Imperial Tables 
wherever previous census figure's are given for Delhi they have been carefully 
corrected so as to refer to the area which now forms the province and therefore 
f ®o^parison. It was not found possible to make similar 

adjustoents m the majority of figures in the Subsidiary Tables and 
mi^llanequs statements given in thus report; in these, where comparison 
preyio^ figures is -acquired, they must he made between them and 
tbe combmed figures fmr the Punjab and Delhi in 1921. In order to provide 

future the 1921 figures have been shown both in 
the combnmd form and separately for each province, 

trifling adjustments of boundaries of internal divisions 
end of thi-? Complete list of these is given at the 

aries fW twenty-four affect district bound- 

dfetrids Nmvo™ more aflect the boundaries of tahsils but not of 

for area and population at past 
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had & ejected Casting after all these transfers 
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Tile transfers connected with the formation of the Sheikhnpnra 
District were, the most important which occurred in the decade ; others affecting 
considerable areas were those from the Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur to the Phalia 
Tahsil of Gujrat in 1911, and from the Okara Tahsil of Montgomery to the Samun- 
dri Tahsil of Lyallpm’ in 1912. 

Of the twenty-five changes which occurred between tahsils within the same 
district, and thus did not affect district boundaries, the most important are 
those in connection with the • creation of two new tahsils, — Jaranwala in the 
LyaUpur District and Khanewal in the Multan District ; whilst a third of some 
magnitude was the transfer of thirty-seven villages from theMoga to the Feroze- 
pore Tahsil in the Ferozepore District. 

The Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur District and the Gugera Tahsil of the 
Montgomery District have gone through a process of remodelling during the 
decade and have had their names changed to Bhalwal and Okara respectively. 

Some of the Punjab States have altered the boimdaries of their internal 
administrative divisions. In Patiala State the four tahsils of Payal, Ghanaur, 
Banur and Mohindargarh have been absorbed in the tahsils of Sirhind and Dhuri, 
Patiala, Eajpura and Narnaul respectively, whilst the old tahsils of Pinjaur and 
Bhiki have been named Kandaghat and Mansa. In Nabha State the old tahsil 
of Phul has been .split up into three new tahsils, Phul, Jaitu and Dhanaula, whilst 
part of the old tahsil of Amloh has been constituted a separate tahsil under the 
name of Nabha. 

All the changes to which reference has been made in this and the preceding 
paragraph are noted in the following statement : — 



District. 

Tahsil. 

District 

Tahsil. 

Area 

in 

Number of 

Date. 


From -whioli transferred 

To which tranaferred. 

square 

miles. 

Notification, 


A. — ^Afpecting Pbovincial BotjnDabies. 




1. 

DelM ..1 

Sonepat 

Rohtak 

Sonepat 

448 

2922-S. 

1-10-12 

2. 

Delhi 

BaUabgarh , , 

Gurgaon 

BaUabgarh , . 

280 

2944-S. 

1-10-12 

3. 

Meerut, XJ. P. 

Ghaziabad .. 

Delhi 

Delhi 

46 

984-C. 

22-1-15 

4. 

Delhi ' 

BaUabgarh . . 

Delhi 

Delhi 

101 

984-C. 

22-1-la 

5. 

Dhankor, 0. P. 

Gurgaon 

BaUabgarh . . 

7 

River action. 


6. 

Muzaffamagar 
and Saharan - 
pur, D. P. 

“ * 

Blamal 

Kamal 

28 

River action. 


7. 

MuzaSamagar, 

D. P. 


Kamal 

Panipat 

2 

River action. 


8. 

Kamal 

Kamal 

Muzafiamagai and Saharannnr, 
U. P. 

8 

River action. 


9. 

Kamal 

B.— i 

Panipat 

iPFECTDiTa DIST 

Muzaffamagar and Saharanpur, 

U. P. 

RICT BoTTNDAEIES. 

2 

River action. 


10. 

Lahore 

Ohunian 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur . 

58 

23035 

30-10-19 

11. 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur , . j 

84 

23035 

30-10-19 

12. 

Gnjranwala . . 

Khangah Dog- 
ran. 

Sheikhupura 

Khangah Dog- 
ran. 

i 880 

23036 

30-10-19 

13. 

Gnjranwala . . 

Sharakpur . . 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur , . 

i 891 

23037 ‘ .. 

30-10-19 

14. 

LyaUpur 

Jaranwala ^ .. 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur 

i 104 

10427 

27-3-22 

15, 

Sialkot 

Pasrur 

GujranwaJa .. 

Gujrauwala 

105 

23035 

30-10-19 

16, 

Sialkot ' 

Daska 

Gujranwala .. 

Gujranwala .. 

74 

23035 

30-10-19 

17. 

Simla 

Simla 

Ambala . . . 

Kharar 

3 

148’Polioe .. 

29-3-16 

18. 

Sialkot 

Raya 

Amritaar . * 

Ajnala 

2 

504 

30-7-15 

19. 

Amritsar 

Aj^a 

Sialkot 

Baya 

1 

505 

30-7-15 

20. 

Shahpur 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

Phalia ^ * 

306 

224 

27-3-11 

21. 

Shahpur 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

Phalia 

6 

197 

10-2-14 

22. 

Shahpur 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

PhaJia 

2 

3419 

13-2-18 

23. 

Montgomery . . 

Gugera 

Lahore 

Ghunian 

6 

660 

15-7-12 

24. 

Montgomery . . 

Gugera 

Lahore 

ChuniaU 

3 

224 

11-3-13 

26. 

Montgomery . . 

Montgomery. . 

LyaUpur 

Samundri 

3 

223 

1L3-13 

26. 

Montgomery . . 

Okara 

LyaUpur 

LyaUpur 

177 

222 

11-3*13 

27. 

Montgomery . . 

Okara 

LyaUpur 

Samundri 

4 

123 

13-1-12 

28. 

LyaUpur 

Samundri 

Montgomery . . 

Montgomery . . 

3 

450 

24-7-11 

29. 

LyaUpur 

Toha Tek 

Singh. 

1 

1 

Montgomery . . 

1 

208 

26-3-15 

30. 

Multan. 

Mailsi . 

Montgomery . . 

Montgomery . . 

95 

4531 

30-6-15 

31. 

Multan , 

Kabiiwala . . 

Montgomery . , 

Montgomery . . 

33 

4534 - 

30-6-15 

32. 

LyaUpur 

Xoha Tek 

Singh, 

Toba Tek 

Singh. 

Jhang 

Shorkot 

89 

678 

3-9-13 

33. 

LyaUpur 

Jhang 

Shorkot 

0 

10844^ 

8-4-17 
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Prom which transferred. 

To which transferred. 

C.— Ar 

34. Ferozepore . . 

35. Ferozepore . . 

36. Sb-ahpxir 

37. Shahptir 

38. Shahpur ' . . 

39. Shahpnr 

40. Shahpur 

41. Montgomery . . 

42. Lyallpnr 

43 Lyallpur 

44. Lyallpnr 

45. Lyallpnr 

46. Mnltan 

47. Multan 

48. Multan 

49. Mnltan 

50. D. G. Khan . . 

51. Patiala 

52. Patiala 

63, Patiala 

54. Patiala 

55. Patiala . .5 

56. Nabha 

67. Nabha 

68. Nabha 

FECTiKG Tahsil 

Moga 

Ferozepore . . 

Shahpur 

Shahpur 

Bhalwal 

Bhalwal 

Bhalwal 

Montgomery . , 

Samundri 

Samundri 

Lyallpnr 

Samundri 

Mnltan 

Lodhran 

Mailsi 

Kabirwala . . 
Jampnr 

Banur 

Ghanaur 
Mohindargarh i 
Payal 

Payal 

Phnl 

Phul 

Amloh 

Borndabies 01 

Ferozepore , . 

Ferozepore . * 

Shahpur 

Shahpnr 

Shahpnr 

Shahpur 

Shahpur 

Montgomery . . 

Lyallpui’ 

Lyallpnr 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpnr 

Multan 

Mnltan 

Multan 

Multan 

D. G. Khan . . 
Patiala 

Patiala 

Patiala 

Patiala 

Patiala 

Nabha 

Nabha 

Nabha 

tLY. 

Ferozepore . . 
Zira 

Bhalwal 

^ushab 

Sargodha 

Sargodha 

Sargodha 

Okara 

Lyallpur 
Jaranwala . . 
Jaranwala . . 
Toba Tek 
Singh. 
Khanewal 
Blhanewal 
Khanewal 
Khanewal 

D. G. Khan 

Rajpura 

Patiala 

Narnaul 

Sirhind 

Dhuri 

Jaitu 

Dhananla 

Nabha 

182 

1 

3 

1 

15 

4 

4 

35 

47 

151 1 
526 

40 

243 

2 

138 

509 

2 

162 

186 

299 

123 

152 
64 

180 

123 

681 * * 

707 

S-124 

632 

4423 

453 

67G 

577 

677 

576 

6966 

6966 

6960 

6966 

26880 

Ijlas Khas . . 
„ Order 

jj if 

?» >» 

j? »» 

22-7-12 

30-7-12 

10-2-11 

27-6-12 

26-2-18 

30-6-15 

3-9-13 

3-9-13 

3-9-13 

3-9-13 

26-3-18 

26-3-18 

26-3-18 

26-3-18 

1-12-19 

26 Chet 1976 

»> 

»» 

>,* 


4. At tte time the last Census Report was written the Punjab was divided 
into twenty-nine districts, each administered by a Deputy Commissioner, and 
these were grouped in five divisions, each in charge of a Commissioner. The 
separation of Delhi and the creation of the Sheikhupura District leave the number 
of districts unaltered ; the composition of divisions is however slightly altered as 
the old Delhi Division, now known as the Ambala Division, has lost one district ; 
whilst the Lahore Division, though scarcely altered in area, now includes six in- 
stead of five districts. These administrative divisions of the British Territory in 
the Punjab are shown below in the order in which they appear in the tables of 
this report and in all official documents ; — 


Ambala Division^ 
L Hissar. 

2* Eoiitak. 

3. Gnrgaon, 

4. Karnal 

5. Amljala. 

6. Simla. 


Jullnndnr Division. 

Lahore Division. 

Rawalpindi Division. 1 

7. 

Kangra. 

12. 

Lahore. 

18. 

Guj rat. 

S* 

Hoshiarpnr. 

13. 

Amritsar. 

19. 

Shahpur. 

9. 

Julinndur. 

14. 

Gurdaspur. 

20. 

Jhelum. 

i 10, 

Ludhiana. 

15. 

Sialkot, 

21. 

Rawalpindi. 

jll. 

Ferozepore. 

16. 

Gujranwala. 

22. 

Attock. 



17. 

Sheikhupuia. 

23 

Mianwali. 


Multan Dim Ion. 

24. Montgomery. 
26, Lyallpiir. 

26. Jliang. 

27. Multan, 

28. MuKaffargarh* 

29. B. Cl Khan, 


The Indian_ States which are dealt with in this repoi^t were at the time 
of the census all in direct political relationship with the Punjab Government, 
•but since then thirteen of them have been placed in direct connection with the 
Government of India and an Agent to the Governor -General has been appointed 
who is not responsible to the Punjab Government. In the tables of the 1911 
Census Report the forty-three States concerned were arranged in geographical 
order with reference to their proximity to administrative divisions; of these 
twenty eight were grouped together as the Simla HiU States. Owing to the 
change in political relationship these States have been re-arranged in the tables, 
of the present report as follows : — , * 


A. — D^ziions with Cht 
Punjab Domnment. 

1, Ihijaiia. 

2. Pataadi, 

3, Kalsia. 

4. Simla Hill Sbate.s. 

(27 


B, Saving Political Belations with the Govetnment of India.. 


5. Lobaru. 

6. Kahan. 

7. Bilaspur. 

8. Mandi, 

9. Suket. 

10. Kapurthala. 

11. Malerkdtla. 


12. Fa’ridkot. 

13. Chamba. 

14. Patiala, 

15. Jind. 

16. Nabba. 

17. Bahawalpur. 


should be noted that the arrangement depends firstly oH the closeness 
of their relations with the provmce, and secondly, on the geographical position 

they wcupy; considerations of seniority, size or importance have not entered 

mto tile arrangement* 
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Tota! figures for all forty -three States have been shown for comparison 
with previous Census Reports, and separate totals have been shown for the two 
groups of States to permit of comparison should a separate report be prepared 
For States in the Punjab Agency at future censuses. 

To avoid a verj^ possible source of error in making comparative researches 
it must be remembered that the term "’Simla Hill States" in all Census 
Reports previous to this has included twenty-eight States w^hilst it now only 
includes twenty -seven ; this change is due to the fact that Bilaspur State, w'hich 
previously looked to the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States as its Political 
OfiiceT, now deals with the. Agent to the Governor-General and can no longer be 
included in the term. 

The Delhi Province, consisting of one district of a single tahsil, has no 
administrative divisions. 

5. For many comparative statistical purposes the division of the country Jfatarai 
by administrative divisions is unsuitable, and India has been divided up into 
natural divisions distinguished mainly by their physical features, climate and 
rainfall. Four of these cover the Punjab and are known as the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain "West, the Himalayan, the Sub-Himalayan and the North-’\Yest Dry Area. 

The whole of the Delhi Province hes in the first of these. It will be noted that 
the names given to these divisions were chosen with reference to India as a whole, 
and that the North-West Dry Area does not lie in the north-west of the Punjab. 




.■.QaiJiiSTHATIV'S DiVISSOfS, 

r, indo-Qangatic plaia lest, 

ri. EDacLLayan. 
ni. s-ib-HlaaiiiscaJa. 

2V. Dry Area, 

a 



SfPvTES 

SI 

LoMAifu S^ftre 

\ 
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3 

- 

A 

NAMfiM r 

5 

WanQi - - - « ■ j 

6 

SdM£T. - - fl -- 

1 

KAPUfnUfllA » - 

S 


9 

P«fllD«oT - . - rj- 

*0 

Chamba 

ft 

PATfALA ~ - 

i% 

Jf/itO - - - - - 

15 

- - - 

iA 

Bamaitvai pua . - 

S5 

Btlast^ux^ 

iLu 


The Districts and States which lie in each of these natural divisions are 


/. — liidO‘Qar,geiic Fluin 

West. 

1. flissaiv 

2. Loham State. 

3. RoMak. 

4. Dajanti; State. 

5. GurgaOD. 

6. Patandi State. 

7. Slanial 

8. JuL’undar. 

9. Kapurthala State. 

10. Ltidbiana 

11 IVIalerkotIa State. 
li Ferozepore. 

13 Faridkot State, 

14. Patiala State* 
m Jind State. 

10. State. 

17. Lahore. 

18. Amritsar. 

19. Gajranwala. 

20p Sheikhupaira. 


/ /. — // imalatfan . 

2L Nahan State. 

22. Simla. 

23. Simla Hill States. 

24. Bilaspur State. 

25. Kaugra, 

26. Mandi State. 

27. Sukefc State. 

28. Cbaiaba State. 

III.-^SuB^Himcdagan. 

29. Ambala. 

30. Ealsia State, 

31. Hoshiarpur. 

32. Gmdaspur. 

33. Sialkot. 

34. Gajrafc. 

35. 

38. Rawalpindi. 

37, Attook* 


noted in the margin ; no change beyond 
the separation of Delhi has been made 
since the last census and statistics for 
the natxu'al divisions are comparable with 
those recorded then without adjustment. 

The second and third of these divisions 
are very well marked, but it is difl&cult 
to fix a satisfactory boimdary between 
the first and fourth which gradually 
merge into each other. 

In the north-west the Punjab extends 
beyond the outer range of the Himalayas 
and the Himalayan Division includes 
country on both sides of this range; 
cultivation is limited to the lower slopes^ 
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I Dry Area. 


39. 

40 . 

41. 

42 . 

43 . 


Shaiipar. 

Sfianwali. 

Montgonieiy. 

LyallpiiT, 

Jhang. 

Moitan. 


Bahawalpur State. 
MtizaftaTgai'b. 

Dera Oliazi Kh.au 
(iucliidiiig the Biloch 
Traus-Frontiei tract)i 


%mi fmm. 


valleys and foot Mils, but amongst 
these is often very rich. Irrigation is 
derived from the numerous mountain 
streams, the waters of which are spread 
over the valleys and lower .slopes by 
small artificial watercourses ; grazing is 
plentiful and forests proMde fuel and wood fa,! in excess of local requirements. 
The climate is temperate in summer and rigorous lu winter, the highest hills 
are covered with perpetual snows and in winter many of the tracts beyond 
the outer range are cut off from communication with the outside world by an 
impassable barrier of snow. The rainfall for this division averages 57 inches 
as compared ivith 26 inches in the provdnce as a whole. ^ 

To the north-west of tMs area the Himalayas run into the Kashmir State, 
but throughout the length of the province, separating the hill country from the 
unbroken plains, runs a strip of fairly level land broken by foot-hills in which 
the proximity of the mountains affects the climate and_ rainfall. In summer the 
temperature rises to much the same height as in the plains to the south, but the 
winter is cooler, and throughout the year there is much more moisture in the 
atmosphere. The water level is close to the surface and there is much irrigation 
from wells ; there is also some irrigation from intermittent torrents which descend 
from the hills behind Gujrat ; and parts of Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur mid Sialkot 
are also irrigated by perennial canals which however give their main irrigation 
after passing through them into the lower plains. The rainfall for this portion 
averages 29 inclies in the year. 

The southern and major portion of the province lies in the plains, relieved 
here and there on the west by an outcro;^ of bare waterless hills ; the eastern 
part of these plains lies in the Indo-Gangetic Plain and the Western in the North- 
West Dry Area. The two are mainly distinguished by the difference in rainfall 
and in water-level ; the former has an annual rainfall of 21 inches as opposed to 
only 9 in the latter : previous to the days of extensive canal irrigation the two were 
very markedly different in fertility, and the western area consisted largely of bare 
expanses of desert. The spread of canal irrigation has modified the contrast 
and at the last census it was suggested that tlie districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Lyall- 
pnr and Montgomer;^, which lie on the dividing line and all of wMch receive much 
canal irrigation, might advantageously be grouped in the Indo-Gangetic Divi- 
sion. By nature they are more akin to the North-West Dry Area, and it is 
doubtful whether an artificial change in their irrigation justifies their exclusion 
from this division ; such exclusion would render comparison with former statis- 
tics extremdy difficult; it has therefore been decided to retain the former system 
of grouping in its entiretyi 

6, The Punjab is essentially an agricultural country farmed by 
peasant proprietors ; the whole area is divided np into blocks of land known 
as villages ; for each of these blocks the government maintains a collection of 
revenue records, the principal being known as the “Record of Rights” and con- 
taining lists of all the owners and tenants in the village together with detail of the 
Mnds owned or cultivated by each. The distinguishing mark of a village 
is that it has a separate record of rights, and the term is applicable to the 
whole t^t of land dealt with in that record and not to the collection of houses 
m which the villagers live. The most usual forms of tenure can be indicat- 
ed best by a description of the way m which a typical village has come into 
being ; it must be iiBderstood tbatj wMlst tbe process of evolution may be true of 
a large number of viEages, it must not be taken to be of universal application In 

Its simplest form the viEage may he regarded as having been founded by one man, 
who. by merely tak^ p^e^on or by rweiviug a grant from a local ruler, obtain- 
ed the oTOership of afl the lands included within its boundaries ; he cidtivated 
mme of these and ^a^ed the remainder as his property, tobe grazed unon or to 
^ broken up at his pleasure. On his death the members of his family inherited 
Ms ^ts lomtiy, and each member probably cultivated separate plots and added 
to them by breaking up te&er areasin the waste, each however mcognising that 
founded by his sham by mhentance. In the course of time family 

lands in 

grounds on which to b^ an exclusive daim to any 'portion of the unbroken 
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waste. In early days riiis separate ownership probably grew up without special 
agreement ; hence in some i.'ases it remained in the proportion of the shares by 
inheritance whilst in other's the separate properties varied in size bt- reason of 
partieniar juembers of the family being more energetic in breaking up the vraste 
or being stronger than their fellows and being able to exercise their aeqnisitivenesa 
in excess of their theoretical right. In the course of time the custom arose, 
and has been gi%"en the sanction of law. that separatioii of joint lands should be 
by agreement or by application to the cotu’ts ; .such partition is usually made with 
reference to auce.strai shares, niodified by the facts of existing pos.session. 

The tenure of the village lands depend.s mamly on the extent and nature 
of the partition that had taken place before accurate laud records came into exis- 
tence. If when these were first compiled the separate rights were found to be in 
direct relation to the theoretical riglits by inheritance, then the rights in the un- 
divided waste were held to be in the same proportion, and subsequent partitions 
were made on the basis of the family tree. If existing rights were found to be 
irreconcilable with the theory of proportioaial inheritance, the rights in the waste 
might be held to be in the ratio of the extent of existing rights of ownership in 
the cultivated land, or perhaps in the ratio of the revenue payable by each member 
of the village. 

The original simplicity is complicated by the fact that original owners may 
have sold or gifted portions of their separate holdings : in some cases such gifts 
and sales have been understood to include the dependent share in the undivided 
lands, in others not. In cases where a share in the waste has followed the transfer 
of separated lands the effect is merely to introduce an outsider into the group of 
owners and to modify the shares in the joint property : in the reverse case the 
outsider becomes an owner of a specific plot of land only, whilst the original group 
of owners continue to have all the rights in the waste. 

Each owner may cultivate liis holdings or have it cultivated for him by 
servants or tenants, the most usual form of rent being a specified portion of the 
produce raised by the tenant. 

Sometimes an owner may have had difficulty in securing tenants and has 
had to offer unusual attractions to obtain them ; he may have guaranteed a fixity 
of tenm’e extending for their fives or even to their descendants ; or he may 
have gone away and neglected his land, and the tenants may have gradually 
acquired prescriptive rights in his absence, which on his return he has found 
necessary to recognise. In these and in many other ways has arisen a class of 
tenant, known as an “occupancy tenant,” who has an hereditary right to cultivate 
the land on payment of a rent to the owner which may or may not be an economic 
rent ; in some cases such rent is merely nominal or is no more than the government 
revenue. 

Very similar to the case of an owner whose land is in the possesson of 
occupancy tenants paying a nominal rent, is that of the superior and inferior 
owner ; in this case the inferior owner exercises practically all rights of ownership 
-except that he pays certain dues to a superior owner. Both occupancy tenants 
and inferior owners may or may not have the power to transfer their rights to 
persons other than their heirs, and in cases wffiere they have not this power an 
attempt to do so may result in the land reverting to the fuU ownership of the 
owner or superior owner. 

It is probable that in early days the local ruler was recognised as the ul- 
timate owner of all land within his territory, and that individual land owners 
were regarded as holding from him ; this view was gradually modified till it was 
merely recognised that the ruler had a right to a certain share of the produce of 
all lands, and this share was the original form of land revenue. In the present 
day, though the land revenue is collected iu cash, it is based on the theory that 
government has a right to one-half of the net produce of the land after deduction 
of the cost of eultivation from the gross produce, the cost of cultivation includ- 
ing that portion of the produce which is retained by a tenant ; in other words 
government is entitled to one-half of the rent received by a non- working landlord. 
In practice the cash land revenue nowhere approaches this theoretical right ; 
but the important point is that land revenue is not a tax, but is closely related to 
a rent. 

Ijand revenue is payable to government, but there is a class of people 
known as “jagirdars” who are entitled to the land revenue of particular tracts 
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of land. Such, tracts are known as their ”jagirs” and originated either as direct 
grants from government, or as a recognition of their former quasi-sovereign 

rights over the area. , i i .l j; ..tl 

We have now encountered the mam features of the land tenures of the 

Puniah plains * the conunonest type is that in w'hich a landowner owns individual 
lands with full rights of alienation and disposal, together with a joint right in an 
undivided waste, this joint right usually being capable of realisation as an 
individual right by partition with the other sharers ; such an owner may let his 
land from vear to year to tenants who pay him a portion of the harvest as rent, 
and he is responsible to government for the revenue assessed on his individual 
land together with a share of that assessed on the joint village lands. 

The theoretical account given above of the origin of this system explains 
the fact that it is usual to find the individual lands of one owner scattered about 
in small plots throughout the village ; repeated partition leads to more and more 
scattered holdings, and it is quite usual to find an owner of no more than three 
acres with thirty or more separate fields scattered about over an’ area of two or 
three square miles. Repeated sub-division, and wide distribution of scattered 
holdings are the bane of the indigenous system of land tenure ; it requires little 
imagination to picture the waste of effort, and the difficulties as to trespassing and 
rights-of-w^ay, with which it must necessarily be connected. 

The description given above applies, almost universally, throughout the 
central and south-eastern parts of the province ; and it should be noted that 
these were the first parts to come under British rule, and also that the tenures in 
them resemble those in the United Provinces which had long been familiar to 
British administrators before the Punjab came under their sway. In the sandy 
stretches of the south-west, the hilly country to the north-west, and more 
than all in the Himalayan tracts, the distribution of rights was originally very 
different and the type of village described was unknown ; but the early British 
administrators with pre-conceived ideas on these subjects managed to graft the 
types of land tenure with vrhich they were familiar on to a countryside to which 
they were totally alien. 

In the south-west the population was still largely nomadic and pastoral 
when it first came under British sway ; dotted over the country were small hamlets 
occupied by a few persons who had built a well and cultivated a small patch of 
land round it ; these people regarded the surrounding country as subject to their 
grazing rights, but had no sense of any joint ownership in the waste, and ascrib- 
ed their ownership to the fruits of breaking up the soil and not to inheritance. 
Such small hamlets were artificially grouped in villages, and the theory of joint 
ownership of the waste within the boundaries of such villages was artificially 
introduced ; at the same time vast areas of waste which had never been subject 
to the plough were found to be absolutely unappropriated and were, in accordance 
with local sentiment, declared to be government property. 

. In the north-west, strong warlike tribes had collected in fairly large vil- 
lages for the sake of mutual protection, these villages being strongholds rather 
than agricultural settlements. Scattered round these strongholds were the 
small ^mlets of the non-warlike population, who existed under the protection 
or subject to the tyranny of the leading tribes ; their settlements were too un- 
important to attack and usually consisted of a few houses built in the immediate 
vicinity of the lands cultivated by their owners. 

In the Himalayas the dense forests and the precipitous nature of the 
country rendered cultivation possible only in isolated patches. Anyone who 
beared aaid broke up a small area of land budt his house in the clearing, and except 

fertile valleys man was not able to' satisfy his 
iast^ts. Each settler would collect his firewood and graze his cattle 
IB thas^^diag forests, and thus gradually create a right over the waste in the 
Of hffi clearing ; Where clearings were close together convenience led to 
Mighho^g^setHers establishing joint rights in the waste, and as population 
^^ea^ and miarests began to conflict specified areas of waste W'offid become 
ag Bubj wt to the exclusive rights of user of several settlers. 

whole v^ey, the whole of one side of a hill, or anv other natural 

the rights of user of several 
cultivated clearings scattered about over it These 
setolets wito wo^ necessarily be related and might belong to 
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entirely different tribes or castes. A small tract of country, subject to tiie 
common rights of user of persons residing in scattered residences over its surface, 
is the natural unit of these hills ; such units are loiown by different names in 
different localities, and in many of the hill states they form the administrative 
unit and are known in Enghsh as villages : in others they are so .small as to be 
useless as administrative units and have been grouped together in blocks to suit 
tire local form of administration. Throughout the Himalayas the village unit, 
as demarcated for census purposes, is an artificial one ; and no statistics 
concerning the number, size or proximity of villages withui the Himalayan 
tract are of any utility whatsoever. 

A comparatively modern innovation in laud tenure aud in tv'pes of villages 
has been introduced during the process of colonisation of government waste 
lands in the west which have been rendered fit for cultivation by the introduction 
of canal irrigation. On being irrigated these wastes were divdded up into villages 
of convenient size and the lands of each village which were fit for cultivation 
were granted to settlers from the old districts. The grants took various 
forms ; some whole villages were let out to capitahsts on payment, others were 
granted to persons who deserved well of government ; more usually however 
separate plots in each village were granted and the grantees were required to 
take up residence and build houses on a site set apart for the purpose. In the 
first instance the grantees were usually given rights of occupancy tenants holding 
under government, various conditions being attached to the tenancies ; these 
always included the duties of taking up permanent residence and cultivating the 
land allotted ; other conditions such as the keeping of brood mares for horse- 
breeding, the breeding of camels, the introduction of scientific methods of 
agriculture, the cultivation of superior varieties of particular crops, and so 
on, were sometimes enforced in addition. In all villages a certain area was 
not allotted and was retained by government to be utilised as grazing 
grounds or for some other common purposes. 

After the settlers hadbeen some years in occupation and had demonstrated 
their intention of taking up permanent residence and had made satisfactory 
progress in breaking up and cultivating the lands allotted to them the majority 
of those who did not hold on special conditions were allowed to purchase pro- 
prietary rights in their tenancies. After they had done so the type of village 
evolved closely resembled that in the south-eastern plains, the main difference 
being that instead of the waste land being common property it was unallotted 
and remained the property of government though devoted to the common 
use of the villagers. Such villagers can, of course, trace no descent from a 
common ancestor, and do not form such a corporate body as the inhabitants of 
old villages ; but at the time of colonisation efforts were made to group 
together members of one or two associated castes coming from the same part 
of the province, and though the villagers are not necessarily connected by 
family ties, they are far from being chance collections of miscellaneous origin. 

7. Of the twenty-five million inhabitants of the Punj ab no less than four- 
teen and three quarter millions are of agricultural occupation, whilst many more 
follow agricultural pursuits in addition to some other occupation. Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of this chapter presents a few agricultural statistics, and it 
is necessary to explain the terms used therein. “ Cultivable area” includes land 
actually under cultivation, fallows, and waste available for cultivation ; such 
waste does not include areas in which cultivation is forbidden by law or custom, 
such as reserved forests or common lands set apart for a specific purpose. It 
does however include common lands which can be made available for cultiva- 
tion by partition even though such partition has not been effected. “Gross 
cultivated area” means the area actually sown in any one year with no 
deduction for failure of crops, any land sown at both seasons of the year 
{i. e., double-cropped) being counted twice. “Net cultivated area” means the 
area sown in any one year, the double-cropped area not being counted twice. 
In other words net cultivated area refers to the area of land sown, whilst 
gross cultivated area refers to the area of crops sown ; to avoid confusion I shall 
generally refer to gross- cultivated area as the sown area. 

It will be noticed that both gross and net cultivated areas refer to areas 
of a particular year and will fluctuate annually according to the nature of the 
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conditions at the time of sowing ; neither of them lies 

fallow for the whole year, though such land may be regularly though infrequent- 

Accordinv to the subsidiary table, 65 per cent, of the total area of the 
province is fit and available for cultivation, whilst_ the net and gross 
cultivated areas amount to 59 and 67 per cent, respectively of the cultivable 
area : in other words the net and gross cultivated areas amount to 39 and 44 
per cent, of the total area of the province. The table also shows that 40 
percent, of the gross cultivated area, or nearly 18 per cent, of the total area, is 
irric^ated. The figures in the table however include many for States which, 
owiuff to an incomplete system of land and crop survey, are of doubtful accuracy. 
The conditions of agriculture within the States of the Punjab closely resemble 
those in adjacent British Territory, and the figures which will be discussed 
in this and the two following paragraphs are those for British Territory only 
which rest on an unassailable basis owing to the completeness of the land revenue 
records. 

In the records-of-rights, which are revised every four years, the term 
cultivated area includes fallows which have been under crops suflficiently recently 
to warrant the belief that their cultivation has not been permanently abandoned, 
and this cultivated area is described as irrigated from wells or canals if it can be, 
and has recently been, so irrigated, notwithstanding the fact that it was not so 
irrigated in the year when the record was prepared. 

According to the records-of-rights prepared in the four years 1914 to 1917, 
which are representative of the last decade, the cultivated area amounted to 29,140 
thousand acres in British Territory excluding the tribal area across the border of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. The total area of this tract is 27,280 square miles, so that the 
cultivated area amounts to 47 per cent, of the total. Of this twenty-nine odd 
million acres of cultivated land, exactly one half was entirely dependent on rain 
for its moisture, 17 per cent, could receive irrigation from wells, 27 per cent, 
from canals and about 1 per cent, from other sources of irrigation ; whilst the 
remaining 5 per cent, was liable to inundation from rivers. 

Turning now’ to records of the area sown each year, the average for the 
decade since the last census amounts to 27,887 thousand acres, or 45 per cent, of 
the total area, a very slight difference from the gross cultivated area showm in the 
subsidiary table which includes Punjab States and was worked out from the 
figures for 1921 and not for an average of ten years. Of this sown area, 13 
per cent, was actually irrigated from wells, 30 per cent, from canals, and rather 
less than 1 per cent, from other sources ; this shows that 44 per cent, of the sown 
area was irrigated as compared with 40 per cent, shown in the subsidiary table. 

Irrigated crops are less liable to failure than those which depend entirely on 

iiTigated. Unirri-ated. natural inuudatiou for their moisture ; 

Sown .. 12,130 isrioT ' the figuies (averages of the ten years since last 

Matuld iiS its p®psns) for crops grown with and without 

irrigation are shown in the margin, the units 
being thousands of acres ; it will be seen that whilst rather less than 44 per cent, 
of the crops sown are irrigated, yet, owing to the smaller proportion of failure 
amongst these, no less than 49 per cent, of the matured crops are irrigated ; 
remembering that the yield of all crops is materially increased by irrigation 
it is clear that considerably more than half the produce of the province is 
grown on irrigated lands. 

The revenue department, in addition to compiling statistics of area actually 

sown and matured each year, pre- 
pares an estimate of considerable 
accuracy of the total produce of the 
pincipal crops ; the marginal table 
has been prepared fmm these statis- 
tics and estimates in order to show 
the relative importance of the 
prmcipal crops produced. It is of 
course impossible to value grain 
produced OTei a term of years in 
diferent places, and the last Column 
or figures is inserted merely as an 
indication of comparative values 


Oop. 

Sowa area in 
thonsaEds of 
acres. 

Produce in 
fckousands of 
tons. 

Vaine in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

Automa — 

Sngaar eaae 

412 

m 

258 

Kice 

829 

mi 

ISl 

, j 

1,123 

\ 379 

171 

Bajm 

2,355 

279 

14T 

Jowmr 

1,540 

! 1,021 

373(balasj 

110 

12S 

53 

Spring eropH— 

\\ lieat » , 

8.951 

2,840 

1,620 

Oilseeda 

3.873 

1,172 

2,840 

i6l 

1.620 

130 

Barley . - 

1,099 

308 

126 
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and must not be given any meaning beyond this. It is calculated from averages 
of normal prices at liarve.3t time in the largest producing district.s ; these 
normal prices are fixed independently for each district by the revenue depart- 
ment, and were last revised in 1916-17. 

The ten crops given in this table account for eighty per cent, of the total 
area shown, and on them the agricultural welfare of the province principally 
depends ; amongst them it will be seen that the spring crop far outweighs the 
autumn crop in importance, and that the value of wheat alone equals that of all 
the others put together. 

S. The importance of irrigation in provincial agriculture has been demon- irrisat ce 
strated in the last parasjraph ; the sources from which 
Private canal; . . 40 imgatiou IS derived are shown in the margin wnere 

the source of .supply for every unit of one thousand 
other sources . . "I 2 acres is shown. Canals irrigating 688 out of every 

— ~ thousand acres head the list in importance, and of these 
the majority are owned and worked by Government. 

Next come wells which irrigate 299 out of every 1,000 acres ; these are in 
general private property owned by the landowners or by groups of 
landowners. The irrigation shown as from “other sources” is mostly by lift 
from ponds, rivers and marshes, though it includes a variety of other methods 
of little importance. 

It may be noted that low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of rivers are 
often inundated at flood time and that this fact assists their cultivation ; such 
inundated lands are usually regarded as unirrigated. The fertilising floods are 
often spread over a larger surface by short cuts and dams than they would reach if 
left to themselves, whilst sometimes inmidation canals of considerable magnitude 
carry the waters far beyond their natural limits ; there is then no definite border 
line between lands inundated directly from rivers and termed unirrigated, and 
those which are irrigated by inundation canals. 

The marginal figm’es show the percentage of the average matmed area 
which was irrigated from canals and 

PEEOEST.iGE OF MiTUEED CROPS THAT ABE IKEIGATED. VVellcj ill thC dSCads bcf Ore the CeUSUS f 

the districts have been arranged in order 
to show in which irrigation plays the 
most important part ; the new district 
of Sheikhupura is included with Gujran- 
wala as separate figures for it w^ere not 
available. It wiU be seen that in eleven 
out of the twenty-eight districts named 
more than half the matured crops had 
received the benefits of irrigation. 

Lands irrigated from wells are the most 
fertile in the province, for the expense 
and labour of this type of irrigation 
prevents its adoption except with the 
prospect of a commensurate return, and 
leads to an intensive system of culti- 
vation, whilst the continual presence 
of the cattle required to work the well 
provides manure in excess of that avail- 
able’ for other types, of cultivation. 

During the last decade the number of 
masonry wells in use increased from 
245,239 in 1911 to 265,879 in 1920 ; hut 
it cannot be assumed that the total 
number of wells increased proportionate- 
ly as irrigation from wells is extended in 
seasons of Light rainfall and contracted in other seasons ; considerable areas of 
land can be irrigated from both wells and canals, and temporary conditions decide 
winch systeni is adopted. During the decade the largest area sown with well 
irrigation was 3,875 thousand acres in 1920-21 whilst the smallest was 2,951 
thousand acres in 1917-18; the latter year was one in which unirrigated cultivation 
was more extensive than in any other of the decade. 
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Well irrigation demands a fairly Hgli level of the sub-soil water. The dis- 
tricts which employ wells most largely are Jullundur, Sialkot, Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
Jhang, Muzaffargarh, Montgomery, Lahore and Gujranwala. Except for Jhang, 
Muzaf argarh and Montgomery, these are all grouped together on the Southern 
side of the Sub-Himalayan tract ; to their North lie districts where there is suffi- 
cient moisture for unirrigated cultivation, whilst to their South the water level 
sinks and renders well irrigation more difficult. In the former districts the lift is so 
small that the wells can be worked by Persian Wheels which carry a continuous band 
of earthenware pots ; further South though wells are in use they are more scarce 
and their depth is so great that the Persian Wheel has to be replaced by the less 
efficient rope and leather bucket. 

The well has lost much of its importance since the introduction of extensive 
canal irrigation. Without its canals the Punjab would be unable to support its 
population, and the main factor in the movement of the rural population for the 
last twenty years has been the extension of the canal system. Districts such as 
Jhang, Lyallpur and Montgomery which now support a dense agricultural popu- 
lation were practically desert country^ before the canals opened them up, and were 
then inhabited by a very sparse population of shepherds and graziers. 

The inset map shows the areas commanded by the more important canal 
systems of the province and on the next page are reproduced a few leading figures 
concerning them. 
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1 

^ -S 

^t\ 

; i 

' ^ a i 

i ^-2 

Hi 

S 2 

^ O 

! ^ 3 

Date of oommeDce- 
1 ment of construc- 
tion. 

Date of first : Date of completion: 
irrigation. ! of coastrucrion. 

5 1 


to.s ! 

, ,1 

1 5 

1 >3" 1 

^ i 

3 3 

:5 

Hi 

1 


I 


li Western Jumna 

I 

2;Sirlimd 

3 Upper Bari Doab 
4|Lower Bari Doab 
5 'Upper Chenab 
6!Lower Cbenab 

7 Upper Jbelum 
sjLower Jbelnm 
QlUpper Sutlej (Inuada- 
' tion Canals). 


ISidhnai 

Indus 


12'Shabpur 
ISiGbaggar 
Lower Sutlej 
'Cbenab 
‘Muzaffargarb 


329 

1,S90 

2,324 

537 

3,423 

3,918 

340 

1,545 

1,504 

132 

1,156 

1,409 

173 

1,178 

1,533 

427 

2,242 

2,583 

128 

642 

572 

196 

992 

1,252 

328 

394 

900 

68 

255 

344 

442 

301 

423 

71 

66 

' 63 

97| 

34 

108 

397! 

287 

905 

266| 

64 

; 360 

422j 

718i 

675 


I r Before 
SOSj <( annexation 

I I 1883 — Sirsa Braacbj 
1437iis6T.63 
IjlbS. iS49-50 
878:1900 
64Sjl905 
2,317; f 1884 {a) 
i 11890 
34Sii905 
807|1897 

328 Some existed before 
j annexation and 
j some added later ; 

! 1855-1870. 

27011883-84 

237lExiated before annexa- 1 
I tion, i 

37 1862 to 1864 
251896-97 

288; 'I ' 

183: -Before annexation. 

36S|J 


1820 
IS91-92 
1833-S4 
1860-61 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1887 (a) ) 

1892 i 
1915-16 
1901 

1855 

1834 

1886 

Prior to 1849 

1870 

1897 


I Were in opera-J 
Ition prior to tbe[ 
j annexation of; 
jtbe Punjab; 
by the British! 


iIS86) 

11895 I 

:18S6-S7 

jiS7S-79 

|31-3-1917 

131-3-1917 

1SS9-19I30 

131-3-1917 

;31-3-l9i7 

4858-59 

1885-86 

1886 

1849-50 


; 1870-71 
11898-99 

! r Some improve- 
ments were fin- 
ished in 1895. 
Ditto. 

Some improve-, 
ments were 
finished in 1896., 


{a) As an inundation canal system. 

Nofe. — The average area recorded in column No. 6 is that for the ten years 1911-12 to 1920-21 inclusive. But 
in the case of the three canals of the Triple Project which have not been in existence for ten years, the area 
which they are designed to irrigate is shown instead. 


The first eight of these are pereimial canals \nth permanent headworks on 
the large rivers of the province, so designed that the canals rim even when the 
rivers are at their lowest. The remainder are groups of small canals, few of which 
extend ver j far inland from the rivers from wMch they take their supply, and in 
general they only come into operation when the rivers are in flood. 

The records of area actually irrigated are available back to the year 1887-88 

when all the canals 
then in existence 
irrigated 2,341 thou- 
sand acres, since then 
the extension and 
improvement of exist- 
ing canals and the 
construction of new 
ones has led to a 
steady increase in 
irrigation as is shown 
in the marginal dia- 
gram. In 1920-21 the 
total area irrigated 
amounted to 10,274 
thousand acresandthe 
greatest area ever irri- 
gated in one year was 
10,457 thousand acres 
in the previous year. 

The Western Jumna Oanal, which was taken over in the early half of the 
19th century, irrigates portions of the Kamal, Eohtak and Hissar districts, and 
snmE areas in Patiala State and the Delhi Province. The Sirsa Branch, which 
irrigates portions of Patiala and Hissar, was first opened in 1891. 
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The Upper Bari Doab Canal has also been in existence so long that, as in the 
case of the Western Jmnna, immigration to the areas it commands had already 
taken place before the first census and therefore cannot lormthe subject of 
statistical study. It is supplied from the Ravi river and irrigates very large 
areas in Lahore and Amritsar and a comparatively small area in Uurdaspiir. 

The Sirhind Canal was. first opened to irrigation in 1883-84, it distributes 
the waters of the Sutlej in Ludhiana and Ferozepore Districts, and in the Patiala, 
Jind,Nabha and Faiidkot States , i . ttu t . 1 , i r. i i r 

The Lower Chenab, with headworks at Khanki on the left bank of the 
Chenab, was first opened in 1887-88 as an inundation canal and was opened as a 
perennial system in 1892, but was extended and improved constantly and scarcely 
reached its present scale of irrigation till 1911. It irrigates practically the whole 
of the Lyallpur District and parts of Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and Jhang ; 
the area which it commands was mainly iinciiltivable waste before it received 
irrigation and the canal led to an’ enormous migration from the congested districts 
to the newly opened up country. As the greater part of the land was government 
property colonisation was carried out by government which granted land on 
various' couditions to residents of thickly populated districts ; most of these 
grantees have now become owners of the land which they were first granted as 
tenants. The result is that the whole tract is populated by persons who are 
connected by relationship and social ties -with inhabitants of different districts 
all over the Punjab, and the colony is a focus of migration as the inhabitants and 
their relations are constantly passing backwards and forwards between it and the 
districts in which their ancestors lived and in which many of the inliabitants still 
have proprietary interests. 

The Lower Jhelum Canal is of much more recent construction and was 


first opened to irrigation in 1901 ; it irrigates a large portion of the Shahpur District 
and a smaller area in Jhang ; this too commands an area which was very thinly 
populated when in its natural condition, and of which much was government 
waste available for cultivation. Here too is nor? collected a population including 
persons keeping in constant touch with their relations in districts scattered through- 
out the province. ■ 

The other three large perennial canals that now contribute to the fertility 
and wealth of the province have aU been opened to irrigation during the decade 
since the last census. They form collectively what has been known as the Triple 
Canal Proj ect and are inter-related in a peculiar way. The districts of Montgomery 
and Multan included vast areas of waste, which, could they but be irrigated, 
would have formed yet another area in which to found a canal colony and 
still further relieve the pressure of the ever-growing population of the old 
districts. The difficulty was that the Ravi, the only river from which direct 
irrigation could be obtained, was already pouring practically the whole of its 
cold weather supply into the Upper Bari Doab Canal ; the waste area avail- 
able could have been irrigated from it in the flood season only, and that would not 
have rendered it suitable for colonisation on a large scale. On the other hand the 
Jhelum river carried a supply which at its lowest was well in excess of the require- 
ments of the Lower Jhelum Canal. The solution of the difficulty, which is now an 
accomplished fact, was to use the surplus water of the Jheluni for the ultimate 
irrigation of the tracts in Montgomery and Multan. The Upper Jhelum Canal 
takes water from the Jhelum and irrigates part of the Gnjrat district, but carries a 
far bigger supply than is required for that irrigation alone ; the surplus after 
flowing right across the Gujrat District, is released into the Chenab river a little 
above tike head-works of the Lower Chenab Canal. Thus reinforced the Chenab 
river carries a supply in excess of that required for the Lower Chenab Canal and 

supply us now taken ofi higher up the river by the Upper Chenab Canal 
which xrnga^l^gea^ m Gujranwala and Sheikhupura Districts and still 
h^ a large flow left whnffi it empties mto the Ravi river. THs supply is then 
token out of dc nver on the opposite b^ by the Lower Bari Doah Canal which 
irrigates the Montgomery and Multan Districts and has thus opened un anew 
area forcolomsation Acti^y no water of the ^elnm gets on to the land in the 
Wr Ban Doab &W but it does crossAhe Chenab and by feeding the Lower 
^enab en^ the Upper Chenab to draw off some of the watfrs of The 
Chenab without prejudice to the Lyallpur colony and it is the waters from the 
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Mont.cromerT 

C V 


and 


Year. 

Acres. 

1916-17 

117,605 

1917-18 

177,006 

1918-19 

246,609 

1919-20 

293,857 

1920-21 

315,189 

mands 57 

1.783 acres and is intei 


Chenab that cross the Ravi and find their way into the 
Multan Districts. 

Work on the Upper Jheium coiimienced in 1905 and it was opened to 

irrigation in 1915 and completed in 1917, It 
was designed to take in a supply of 8,500 
cubic feet per second at the head and to dehver 
7,812 of these into the Chenab ; it con> 
id to irrigate about 348 thousand acres. The 
total area irrigated dining the fii'st few years after it was opened is shown in the 
margin. It irrigates a tract wliich is already inhabited and in the ownersliip of 
the residents ; it is therefore unlikelv to cause immicrration to anv great extent 
though it will add to the prosperity* of the tract irrigated and enable it to support 
a larger population. 

The Upper Chenab which was connuenced in 1905 and completed in 1917 

was first opened to irrigation in April 1012. 
It is designed to use 4,944 cubic feet per 
second for irrigation and to pass on 6.750 into 
the Ra\i ; this allows for the irrigation of 648 
thousand acres out of the 1,533 thousand 
which it commands, and it has already worked 
up to an irrigation approaching this figure as 


Year, 



Asres irrii^ated. 

1912-13 



123;236 

1913-14 



164,110 

1914-15 



211,382 

1915-16 



325,062 

1916-17 



437,477 

1917-18 

• • 


382,935 

1918-19 



426,864 

1919-20 



* . 542,656 

1920-21 



601,347 


wiU be seen from the figures in the margin. 


The areas it irrigates in Sialkot and Gujranwala are in the hands of private 
owners and give no room for colonisation, but there are large plots of govern- 
ment waste in Sheikhupura which are already being colomsed rapidly. 

The Lower Bari Doab was commenced in 1906 and completed in 1917 ; the 

first irrigation was given from it in July 1913, 
and the areas irrigated till the end of the 
decade are shown in the margin. It is design- 
ed for a supply of 6,750 cubic feet per second 
at the head, which is the exact amount 
rendered available by the outflow of the 
Upper Chenab ; this is to irrigate about 878 thousand out of the 1409 thousand 
acres which are commanded hj it. 

None of the three canals could work up to their proper capacity imtil the 
Upper Jheium was completed in 1917 ; and it is probable that the irrigation from 
all three will increase considerably before they settle down to steady normal 
working. 


Year. 

1913-.U 

191t-15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 
3917-18 
1918^19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


Acres irrigated. 
73,573 
189,204 
233,294 
514,936 
621,600 
678,004 
869,432 
832,638 


9. The Punjab is fortunate in possessing an extensive system of railway 
communications. The main line of the North Western Railway from Karachi enters 
the province in the extreme south-west, and runs up to Samasata in Bahavralpur 
State whence it divides and connects up with a system of lines running more or 
less parallel with the great rivers and spreading out hke the leaves of a fan till 
they reach another main line which runs along the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince from Attock via Rawalpindi and Lahore to Ferozepore and thence to Delhi. 


CommuB? 

cations. 
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^ 1, ^ =^=+o-n. nf serves the whole of the western part of the pro- 
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J'rom Lahore to Delhi there are two main hues, one via Derozepore and 
Bhatinda and the other following the course of the Grand Trunk Eoad through 
Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Amhala and thence through part of the 
United Provinces. These tivo main lines have numerous cross-branches and are 
also connected vdth other railwaj^, such as the Bast India Eailwray from Delhi 
to Kalka via Ambala ; and the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Eailway from 
Delhi to Eewari and thence to Bhatinda via Sirsa and Hissar ; together these 
various lines and branches form a very complete net- work over the central and 
south-eastern parts of the province. 

The only portions of the province not served by railways are the Himalayan 
tract in the north-east, in which the only line is the short Kalka-Simla Eailway, 
and the Dera Ghazi Khan District and the eastern part of the Bahawalpur State. 
The western part of the province, though well served by the fan-shaped system of 
lines radiating from Samasata, lacks railway communication in a transverse direc- 
tion ; the presence of the rivers and the ^fficulties in connection with bridging 
them have prevented the construction of Imes running from north-west to south- 
east. 

The main external trade of the Punjab passes down .the North Western 
main Ime to Karachi, whilst the maia lines to Delhi and thence direct to the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta and other towns of the Indian continent provide the other 
most important external trade routes. 

Tto following account of the construction of the Punjab railway system is 
taken direct from Mr. Calvert’s “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab”:— 

“ The first railway line (Amritsar to Lahore) was put under coastruction ia 1856 
and opened for traffic in 186L Wood had to he used for fuel. The line from Lahore to 
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Miiltaii. wliicii at tliat tioie was connected with Karaclii by the boat^ of the old Indus Flotilla^ 
was opened in 1865. Coal was intiodiiced in 1872, in which year one goods train left Lahore 
daily for Ghaziabad. Through communication with Calcutta and Bombay was established 
in 1833. Thereafter progress was steady, if not rapid, as the folloY^:ing details show 


Main Line, — 

South to Lahore 
Lahore to West 
Lahore to North 

Branches — 

Clolra-Basal 

Amritsar-Pathankot 

Rajpura-Bhatinda 

Sind-Sagar 

Sialkot (1884) Jammu 

Raewdnd'Ferozepore 

Southern Pimjab, main line 

Narwana-Kaithal 

Kiindian-Campbellpore 

Ferozepore-Bhatinda 

Wazxrabad-Khanewal 

Ludhiana-Jakhal 

Kalka-Sinila 

Ludhiana -Made o dgan j 

Jech^Doab 

Shahdara-Sangla 

Khanewal-Lodhran 

Arnritsar-Patti (1906) Kasiix 

Kasiir-Lodhran 

Eihanpur-Chachran 

Chichoki-Shorbot Road 


231 miles j opened in 

1S70 

418 

1878 

242 

1880 


47 

, , 

1881 

\jT 


1884 

107 

; J 

1889 

■342 

: 5 

1890 

36 

^ , 

1890 

33 

: j 

1892 

400 


1897 

23 


1899 

120 

, , 

1899 

55 

rj 

1899 

201 


1900 

79 

5 5 

1901 

59 


1903 

1.52 

* . 

1906 

149 

*? 

1906 

55 

3? 

1907 

■36 

» , 

1909 

54 

.. 

1910 

208 

, . 

1910 

22 

5 ; 

1911 

136 

53 

1911 


Notes on the deTrelopments which liave taken place diirin," the last dec^ide, together with fignies bringing 
tli.'a aeeount up t& date, mil be found In p iraeraph 39. 


The road commumcations are far less extensive and connected than the 
railway system ; the only coherent system of metalled roads is that connected with 
the Grand Trunk Road which runs continuously from Calcutta to Peshawar and 
in its passage through the Punjab connects Delhi, Karnal, Ainbala, Ludhiana, 
JuUundur, Amritsar, Lahore. Ctujranwala, Jhelum and Eawalpindi. This road 
is metalled throughout its length and has recently been much improved by the 
construction of road bridges over the great rivers of the Punjab, all of wliich it 
crosses. Metalled feeder roads branch off from the Grand Trunk Road for short 
distances thimrghout its length, the most important being — from Dellu to Gurgaon 
and Eohtak and to smaller places beyond them ; from Thanesar to Pehowa and 
Ohachchrauli ; from Ambala to Kalka and Simla ; from Rajpura, near Ambala, to 
Patiala and SangrUr ; from Ludhiana to Maierkotia and Sangrur ; from Ludhiana 
to Ferozepore ; from JuUundur to Hoshiarpur ;• from Lahore to Fexozepore and to 
Sheikhupura ; from Gujranwala to Hafizabad and to Sialkot ; from Wazirabad to 
Sialkot and thence to J ammu ; and from Eawalpindi into Kasbmir via Murree. 

Other isolated systems of metalled roads are in existence round about 
LyaUpur ; from Multan to Muzafiargarh and thence to Dera Ghazi Khan, in 
which the presence of a boat-bridge over the Indus only affords through communi- 
cation in the cold weather ; and from Pathankot to "Dalhonsie and through the 
Kangra Valley to Kangra, Dharmsala and Baijnath. 

Numerous unmetaUed roads traverse the country in all directions, except 
in the west which is badly provided with road communication ; these roads are 
often metaUed for a few miles where they approach a town or a line of railway, 
UnmetaUed roads provide all that is needed for the indigenous system of trans- 
port of agricultuxal produce by buUock cart, but are of little use for lighter 
vehicular traiffic or for motor transport. 

The extensive canal system of the province supplements the road communi- 
cations to a very large extent ; the main lines of the canals run between broad 
banks and usually one of these is kept open to buUock carts and other heavy 
traffic whilst the other, though unmetaUed, is kept in exceUent repair and, except 
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in the rains, provides a first-class motor road which, though not open to the- 

general public, can be used by permission when occasion requires. 

The rivers and a few of the canals provide facilities for waterboine trans- 
port but the strength of the current prevents any regular up-stream frame and 
they are mainly used for floating timber from the forests of the Northern lulls to 

the railway system of the plains. . 

Except in the west the combined systems of communication are excellent ; 
but in the west the scarcity of metalled and even of unmetalled roads allied with 
a railway system which has few lines running from west to east leaves much to 
be desired and the communications are sadly behind the requirements of the 
rapidlv increasing population of the canal colonies. 

“The postal and telegraph systems of the province are very complete, and 
the most inaccessible spots have unexpectedly frequent deliveries. The postal 
authorities have done much to hasten the improvement of road communications 
in the hills by the adoption of motor services beyond the limits of the railw'ays. 
Railway and Canal telegraph lines extend to tracts beyond the reach of the 
Government telegraph system, and these can be used for official purposes and, in 
cases of emergency, by the general public. 

A notable development of the past decade has been the extension of the 
telephone system ; many towns have small systems of their own and trunk lines 
comiect Delhi, Ambala, Kalka, Simla, Jullundnr, Amritsar, Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi and extend into the North-West Frontier Province. 

Civil wireless telegraph stations are in existence in Delhi, Jntogh (Simla) 
and Lahore : there is also a military radio station, in Rawalpindi, whilst the 
Royal Air Force maintain stations in Lahore and Ambala. 

10. Under former rulers the revenue necessary to support them and their 
large armies and numerous courtiers was collected in kind and was only limited 
by the cultivators’ ability to pay ; and the authorities were always ready to 
eject Mm in order to install anyone who would pay more revenue. Anything 
which a man produced in excess of his requirements was taken from him in the 
form of revenue, wMIst, even had he been able to keep a surplus from the revenue 
collector, the absence of communications and markets prevented him from 
profiting by its sale. In these conditions there could be no rent over and 
above the revenue, and land possessed no capital value. 

The village was in every respect self-supporting ; it had its own carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, weaver and other artisans, all of whom rendered services to 
the agriculturists for which they were paid by shares of the harvested grain ; 
petty shopkeepers existed in every village and' were mainly paid in kind. Cash 
was practically unknown to the cultivator ; the only form of capital he could pro- 
duce was sunk in jewellery wMch was generally concealed on account of the in- 
security of the times. As a result of these conditions no members of the rural 
community possessed fluid capital ; land had no value both because there was no 
one to purchase it and because there were no excess profits to be made from it ; 
sales of laud were practically unknown before the advent of British rule. 

The immediate result of the British occupation was to introduce security 
of tenure and a greatly reduced revenue.* The reduction immediately created a 
surplus, and, with the growth of coumumioations, markets came into existence 
and this surplus became saleable. This encouraged extension of cultivation, 
the more so because the land revenue was fixed for long periods and during their 
continuance no extra revenue was demanded on account of new cultivation. 
As cultivation was extended and the surplus for sale became larger and larger 
a very large export trade was slowly established. In old days, there being 
no surmuB even in normal yearn, the failure of the monsoon rendered famines 
inevitable ; at the present day irrigation renders the results of a bad monsoon 
ess disastrous whilst the deficit in produce does not lead to famine so much as 
0 reouenon of export. The normal export provides a margin up to which produce 
may ^ decrea^ rnthout stinting the province. Export also tends to prevent 
^at nuctuataons m price as, unless the produce of any year is insufficient to 
ny ^ pioviucial requirements, prices will be governed by world prices and will 

ary 80 readily as a result of local seasonal conditions. 

coBciaemii^ STCraged about 30 per cent, of the gross produce and rose to 

the producer ; it is estimated that the 
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All these facts have led to an amazing increase in. the productivity of the 
land and the prosperity of the people. The creation of an agricultural surplus 
led to the possibility of rent and with its advent arose the new relation of land- 
owner and tenant, the former being able to live without expenditure of his own 
energy and resources ; land immediately gained a commercial value and sales and 
mortgage became common, ^ 

The whole course of British Euie has been marked by rapidly increasing 
land value ; up to about twenty years ago the land values were only such as 
were warranted by the increase in production and prices, but there is little doubt 
that during the last twenty j'ears they have been more than economic. This is 
mainly due to speculation in land, encouraged by the steadily rising prices ; it has 
been rendered possible by the fact that cultivators have no means of investing 
capital except in land or jewellery. With them spare cash has generally gone in 
unproductive expenditure or in land purchase ; and the fact that purchase of land 
may not return interest on their money is no bar to such purchase. 

The increasing prosperity of the people and increase in land values has 
been accompanied by a great increase in indebtedness. Directly the British 
occupied the country the revenue, though reduced, was made payable in cash 
and was fixed irrespective of seasonal variations (in former days the revenue 
though excessive had perforce been limited by the produce available;) at the same 
time the British paid the army and the large number of labourers employed on 
public works in cash. The cultivator, who had no experience of cash transactiou.s, 
was suddenly asked for regular payments in cash ; and at the same time other 
classes of the community became possessed of cash which they spent in the new 
markets, thus creating a cash capital which drifted to the local shopkeepers 
and moneylenders. The conditions necessary to the growth of borrowing were 
brought into operation — the cultivator needed cash and possessed a valuable 
commodity in his land on which he was able to raise credit, and the local 
shopkeeper had amassed a cash balance , and was in a position of power when 
dealing with the cultivator who had no knowledge of cash values ; the cultivator 
in spite of his increased prosperity immediately began to borrow from the 
moneylenders. In the early days of this movement, when land values were still 
small, the moneylender advanced money against the coming crop ; communica- 
tions and markets being yet in their infancy the price of the future crop was 
entirely dependent on the season and hence the moneylender’s business was 
risky ; on this account he was entitled to, and did, charge very high rates 
of interest. As land value increased, and as the moneylender found that 
the new courts of law would euforce his claims, he began to advance money 
against the land rather than against crops, and in doing so did not reduce his 
traditional high rates of interest. The growing impoverishment and financial 
subjection of the agricultural classes caused great anxiety to government as far 
back as 1872 ; many remedies were tried, amongst them the introduction of elas- 
tic systems of revenue varying with the nature of the season, and the advance of 
government loans to agriculturists. All these proved iusufiiicent to stop the 
evil and, after much discussion, the Land Alienation Act of 1901 was introduced ; 
under its provisions a member of an agricultural tribe may not sell land to any- 
one except another member of such a tribe nor may he mortgage the land to a 
non-agriculturist unless the terms of the mortgage include provision for automa- 
tic redemption. Since the passing of that Act the financial position of the agri- 
cultural classes has undergone steady improvement, sales and mortgages are still 
extremely frequent, but the balance is in favour of the agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Act does not appear to have reduced the credit necessary to the 
conduct of cultivation nor has it led to a decrease in the value of land, which is 
still freely transferred amongst the agricultural tribes. In some cases members 
of agricultural tribes have taken to moneylending but, even so, transfer of land to 
them is less harmful than to the professional moneylender for they are interested 
in land and realise the factors necessary to its productivity. Continued sub-division 
of holdings encourages sale for many owners have holdings smaller than that 
which they could cultivate and are potential purchasers ; the scattered nature of 
holdings may render one plot far more desirable to the neighbouring owner than to* 
its own owner whilst the small size of the plots renders their purchase well within 
the credit of the villagers. The absence of industries and opportunities 
for investment and the lack of economic knowledge allow small owners to purchasa 
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laud at more than its economic value. As a result sales and niortgages are still 
excesrivrS mmbei aid axtent bat do uot ptejudice tl.e agnoultuial commumty 

“ "S' enormous amount of capital sunk in the purchase and mortgage of 
land has Mt been a source of benefit to the land itself ; the major portion has 
be" n Sated and the only forms of permanent unproyement left by the ancestors 
of' the piesent population are found in the eastence of wells and of a 
few small erahanltments to prevent floods, in a certam aniouiit of levelling and in 
the existence of trees which afiord timber and shade. ‘<> ‘lu® ^ I* 

found in the hills where the pressure on resources has led to tne laborious teirac- 
ina of otherwise uncultivable hill-sides and, possibly, in the new canal colonies 
where a more enlightened spirit is beginning to be manifested. On the other hand 
government has created improvements which affect vast areas, such, for instance, 
a® the afgat canal and railway systems and the less advanced road systems. It 
is unfortunate that the direct toancial profits which have attended the constru otion 
of canals and raihvays were not also available from roads, for whilst the former 
are well up to the re(][uirements of the province the latter are woefully undeveloped. 

The ancient system of cultivation naturally was limited to the production ot 
food and other local requirements and land was;not devoted to the crops for which 
it was most suited. The absence of surplus did not encourage extension of culti- 
vation and hence plenty of land was available so that each cultivator was able to 
raise his crops without resort to laborious intensive cultivation. The exten- 
sive system of tillage and limited nature of crops entailed work only at 
certain periods of the year and produced the habit of wasting long 
periods in idleness ; it demanded little manuring and was accompanied bj^ 
the existence of long fallows and failed to introduce any knowledge of 
rotational systems of agriculture. The habits of centuries cannot be changed 
in a short period and-though holdings are now small they are still cultivated by 
the wasteM extensive method. There is an enormous difference between the 
results produced by the various cultivating castes, yet the difference between 
the best and the worst is nothing to the difference which could be niade in the 
best by the introduction of scientific methods and continuous labour. 

With the introduction of communications the cultivator found that, of his 
traditional crops, that which had the most easy sale was wheat ; as a natural 
result he has concentrated his surplus production on this crop and a great export 
trade has grown up in it. In 1870 wheat was grown on about 5i million acres ; 
since then the area of the province has been greatly reduced, yet the average area 
under wheat now amounts to nearly 9 million acres in British territory alone. 
When the British &st occupied the country there was no export of wheat, but 
during the decade 1886-95 the export averaged 278 thousand tons, and during 
the laist decade, in spite of -artificial restrictions, the export by railway and river 
of wheat and wheat flour averaged over 840 thousand tons per annum. 

Whilst accurate statistics are not available, it appears to be true that tlie 
price of land has risen more than wages of labour, and that wages of labour have 
risen more than the price of produce which itself has risen more than the cost of 
production. The non-working landlord takes a fixed share of the produce and 
pays the land revenue ; the land revenue has represented a sliare of 

the produce and hence the landowner has been taking an increasing share in 
produce of increasing value and gain-s by tbe general prosperity. The tenant 
tekes a fixed share of the produce and has to bear tbe cost of cultivation ■ the form er 
has been mcmasmg more rapidly than the latter and therefore the tenant 
IS also improTOg his position. The labourer is better off than before because his 
rf ® mop rapidly than the price of produce. All classes have bene- 

frted with the exception of the owner who cultivates through paid labourers nnd 
Aose who have bought land on borrowed capital. If thefe ^statements are true 

tenants desire tenancies • this is 
verified by the fact that during the last fifty years the number of tenants aud tbe 
Ptop^tion of tie toW cifitivated area wlict Ly crfitivaTe vOT SLt 

pie tesnant has no security of tenture beyond that created by his scarcrtv value' 

men^^ sacn as the amtog of wdls and planting of trees to provide timber are 
earned onbyoTOem and imtby t^ts. Tothis extent the increase S tWonTr- 

tioQ of iand cultivated by tenante IS an economic loss. tne proper 
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11. The Punjab suffers from inauy disadvantages tending against indus- iiidustri»i_ 
trial progress. All industries collect round sources of power and at the termini eonomie 
of cheap lines of transport. The Punjab possesses inferior coal in the west and 
iron in the north, whilst oil has recently been discovered in the extreme north- 
W 3 sfc : this separation of the natural supports of industry militates against its 
establishment. Water-power exists in the Himalayas but at present is not made 
available ; schemes for its utihsatioii are now in progress and may pro\ide the basis 
on which to found industry. 

The Punjab is at an enormous distance from the sea ; on three sides it is 
surrounded by sparsely populated countries which will never provide large 
markets for its industries, and on the fourth side it adjoins the United Provinces with 
similar means of production ; it must therefore look for its markets either to itself 
or to distant countries. In so far as it pro\dde3 its own wants it is assisted by its 
isolation which, by adding enormous freightage to the values of imported articles, 
creates a natural sj^stem of protection. In so far as its industries will supply dis- 
tant markets, this same fact places them at a great disadvantage with similar 
industries elsewhere ; it follows that the opening for industries in the province is 
limited to the production of local requirements, especially those of a bulky nature, 
and of commodities for export -which are of small bulk in relation to their value, 
or which replace raw materials, which are at present exported, by partly manu- 
factured materials of lesser bulk. As regards local requirements there is a large 
opening for food, clothing, building materials, and all commodities used in agricul- 
ture ; such industries are already springing into existence ; instances are afforded 
by flour mills, ice factories, tanneries, woollen mills, glass works, saw mills and 
cement works, but the absence of any manufactures of agricultural implements is 
most noticeable and is due to the primitive implements which are at present employ- 
ed. Instances of industries for export are given by carpet factories and cotton 
ginning factories ; the former produce articles of high value in relation to bulk 
whilst the latter lessen the bulk of raw material which is needed for export. The 
further manufacture of cotton into yarn or cloth does not lessen its bulk so that 
spinning and weaving factories would have to compete in foreign markets on 
even terms -with old established factories elsewhere. The exports of the province 
consist almost entirely of raw material amongst -which wheat, pulses, oilseeds, 
raw cotton and wood largely predominate. Wheat is scarcely more bulky and is 
far less perishable than flour ; no flour miUs, beyond those necessary to supply 
local requirements, co-uld ever be successful. Manufactured wooden articles 
occupy more space than timber and their production must also be limited to local 
requirements. Ginned cotton is of less bulk than its products. None of these 
raw materials therefore provide an opening for export industries. Oilseeds on the 
other hand greatly exceed their most valuable product in bulk ; if the oil were 
extracted locally greater profits would accrue by reason of the smaller expense 
of transport', and at the same time the oilcake and other bye-products would form 
an asset to the Punjab. The export of machinery is rendered impossible on account 
of its bulk in relation to value, whilst the scattered nature of the mineral resources 
of the Punjab almost prohibits its production even for local use ; but the isolated 
position of the pro-vince renders it imperative that all repairs to machinery sho-uld 
be done -within the province ; at present the enormous waste due to machinery 
being out of action whilst spare parts are being awaited is so great that the training 
of skilled mechanics and erection of extensive repair shops is a crying necessity. 

At the present time the demand for industrialism comes from those seeking 
to employ capital and from the middle classes seeking employment outside the 
literary professions which are over-crowded ; it does not come from a desire to 
employ unoccupied labour ; agriculture employs all the available labour and is 
pro-viding that labour with increasing profits. A great extension of industrialism 
can only take place by withdrawing labour now employed in agriculture, and 
must therefore be accompanied by a decreased agricultural prodnc-fcion or by 
the adoption of agricultural methods which would increase the produce per 
man employed. 

The industrial comm u nity, though it may produce the wealth necessary 
to support itself, must yet have a source from which to draw its food. Its existence 
therefore depends either on import or on local agricultural surplus ; in ancient 
times neither of these existed and industrialism was impossible ; at the present 
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time there is a local agricultural surplus but large imports of food are prohibited 
by geogiapliical position^ hence all industrial life must depend tor its lood entirely 
on the suxplus provided by agriculture. As long as the agricultural surplus is 
devoted to local needs, including the support of the industrial community, a bad 
season must create scarcity and famine which at once set back the prosperity of 
all classes j to avoid this there must be a surplus which is exported so that in times 
of scarcity the local population can be supported by reduction of exports. For 
a long time the production of wheat has been such that export has been possible 
and the local population has been kept from famine ; but although of recent years 
war conditious have sent up wheat prices enormously, yet in 1921 the supply of 
wheat happened to be so short that the whole of the wheat crop was required in 
India with the result that the price rose to previously unknown heighte. This 
fact shows that the export of wheat has not yet become sufficient to provide a 
perfectly safe margin. This being so the growth of a large industrial population, 
unless accompanied by greatly increased agricultural production, will be a source 
of danger. 

The problem before the Punjab is that industriabsm is required to employ 
capital and brains but that the necessary labour cannot be obtained except by its 
withdrawal from agricultural pursuits ; whilst, even if it could be found, means 
for its support in safety would demand increased agricultural production. 
The solution would appear to be that the capital and brains should first 
of all be directed to the improvement of agriculture so that it may provide food 
for the industrial conomunity without a diminution in the export of food which 
forms the necessary safety margin against famine and, at the same time, the 
improvement must be so great as to set free labour which is at present employed 
in agriculture. The difficulty is lessened by the consideration that in so far as 
the industrial labour is drawn from agriculture it -will not add to the food 
necessities of the country. 

The existence in trade of a whole series of middlemen, the functions of whom 
could be exercised by one man, provides another source from which industrial 
labour could be drawn without increasing the drain on the agricultural surplus. 

Adoption of advanced intensive cultivation increases the amount of labour 


per unit of area, but, unless pushed very far, it also increases output per man. 
The solution is not to be found in crowding men on to the land or in reducing the 
area under cultivation but in occupying those prolonged periods in which the 
farmer with his present system spen^ in idleness ; much can be done in this 
dimction by the introduction of crops which require labour in the ofi-seasons ; if 
scientific rotation and artificial manuring were introduced more autumn crops 
could be grown without prejudice to the spring crop ; the catch-crops which are 
grown near towns after the spring crop has been harvested could be encourag- 
ed, and permanent improvements could be carried out in the ofi-seasons which 
woffid economise effort in the busy periods (for instance, the amount of daily labour 
which could be saved and tlie increase in area commanded by a well which could 
be caused by the construction of permanent waterproof channels are enormous). 
Capital could be employed in planting orange groves and fruit orchards which, 
after they were established, would employ less but more continuous labour than 
wheat crdtivation, and yet would yield a greater return. 

Up to a certain point the desired r^ult of increased production accompanied 
with less but more continuous labour could be obtained by intensive systems of 
cultivation, but up to a certain point only. The most paying crops are usually 
ofa praoahaMe nature, their production must be limited to supplying local markets. 
'('Hie pTc^nction of fcmt for export would have to be accompanied by the growth 
of a csauning aidu^ which on account of heavy freights would compete on un- 
even terms vtim csfeabiysed industides elsewhere). 

- owing to its isolated position the Punjab can never 

^^rt the bulk of ite food, moreover it must export produce wHch is suitable 
for Its food so tlmt scarcaty years may be tided over by reduction of export. 
Hmce wheat must dways remam the piindpal product and the principal agri- 
of the country ; the production of perishable and Wble crops 
n^t be hmiM to supplyi^ M markets, or must be raised by rotation with 
wheat and amst not monopolise the iMid. 
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Though the Punjab is only just beginning to embark on centralised manu- 
facture it has always possessed cottage industries ; much attention has recently 
been directed to the possibility of improving and encouraging these. It is a matter 
of general experience that manufactures tend to drive out cottage industries ; 
the latter lack two of the three essentials — labour, capital and organisation — and 
are therefore at a disadvantage. These two missing essentials, capital and organi- 
sation, can he supphed by co-operation, and in this movement lies the great hope 
for the success of cottage industries in this country. But in other countries where 
cottage industries have siuvived in competition with mass production it will be 
found that they are supplementary occupations of people engaged in other pur- 
suits ; in India they are the monopoly of particular castes and their adoption by 
others is largely prevented by prejudice. If the farmer and his family could be 
persuaded to spend their spare time in cottage industries they could largely 
dispense with the services of the occupational castes ; much of the work of the pot- 
ter, the carpenter and the weaver could be dispensed with and tbe members of these 
occupational castes would be set free for employment in centralised industries 
without adding to tbe existing demands upon the produce of the land. The day 
however is yet far off before the farmer will consent to consider the matter ; at 
present the tendency is in the reverse direction and the artisan classes are adopting 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation to their own. It will be noted in the chapter 
on occupations that the factory hands employed in carpentering, machine fitting, 
and even weaving comprise a remarkably small proportion of those who are car- 
penters, smiths and weavers by caste. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this paragraph and give some 
indication of the lines on which successful development may be expected ; tbe 
present tendencies in development will be dealt with in the chapter on occnpation. 

Industrial development is hampered by the separation of raw material and 
power. Isolation and enormous freightage encourage manufacture for local 
markets, but prevent manufacture of bulky articles for export ; they encourage 
partial manufacture of raw materials ‘resulting in diminution of bulk. 

The demand for manufactures comes from a desire to employ available 
capital and organising ability. Labour is not available in large quantities without 
being drawn from agriculture ; some could be rendered available by recruitment 
from amongst unnecessary middlemen and from amongst tbe artisan classes whose 
present work could largely be taken up as supplementary employment by others. 
The food of both agricultural and industrial population must be produced in the 
province, and exports must largely consist of food of the same nature. To support 
industry agriculture must be made to yield more produce per man employed ; 
this must be done, not by ousting wheat, but by growing valuable crops in conjunc- 
tion with wheat and more especially those which provide labour in those seasons 
which are now spent by the farmer in idleness. 

For the sake of clarity I have treated the desirable changes in agriculture 
as forming a condition precedent to the establishment of industrialism ; but it is 
clear that these changes and the growth of industrialism should take place con- 
currently and would then be mutually beneficial. 

Note . — desire to render my acknowledgements to Mr, Calvert from whose ** Wealth and Welfare of the 
Punjab" I have freely drawn in paragraphs 10 and 11. 
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Section Il.-Area, Population and Density. 

12 The tenu “ populatiouj'^ used alone and without definition, leads 
to many' misunderstandings and it is necessary to lay down early in tliis 
and nateai is meant by the expression when used in it. ihe simplest meaning 

i?.^dafTOu- and one which I shall call “ actual popnlM’ is the number of persons within 
ution »eoid-.j.]^gljQ^(jarjeg of a particular place at a particular time. 

census For statistics which are to form the basis of administration the actual popu- 

lation has disadvantages ;. for instance a place of pilgrimage may be practically 
deserted tliroughout the year and crowded on one day ; its actual population at 
any moment on that day is a useless item of knowledge for those administering 
it at other times ; statistics of actual population are affected by fortuitous move- 
ments of the people which upset their normal distribution. 

Going to the other extreme we can apply the term population as referring 
to the number of persons residing in a particular place. Here we are at once con- 
fronted with the difficulty of defining residence : but however we define it, we shall 
not get a satisfactory basis for statistical work ; many places habitually contain 
a large proportion of persons who do not reside in them, — an extreme instance is 
afforded by the city of London ; the administration of such places must provide for 
these non-residents who, though varying in composition, are always present. It 
would no doubt be possible to lay down a definition of “ resident population” which 
might be of use for special purposesin relation toasmall unit, but never one which 
would apply to a large area ; for instance in the Punj ab alone there are many persons 
who are undoubtedly residents of the Punjab but not residents of any parti- 
cular ^strict. 

An indication, but certainly no definition, of what is meant by “ nomal 
population” is the number of persons within the boundaries of a particular place at 
a particular time when the conditions affecting the movements of persons in that 
place and the locality around it are normal. Such a normal population would 
include a normal number of visitors and exclude a normal number of people 
temporarily away from the place. Population varies both by reason of migration 
and by reason of births and deaths; the latter cause of variation is in constant pro- 
gress and leads to a gradual permanent change, and that change is one which most 
certainly affects the normal population. Hence the necessity for inserting “ at a 
particular time ” in any attempted definition of normal population, a necessity 
which complicates the process of calculating that population. An average of 
actual populations, recorded at fixed intervals over a considerable period of time, 
might be regarded as the normal population for the middle of that period, and pro- 
vided the period was of sufficient length this method would eliminate the effect of 
abnormal migrations : but the method assumes that the excess of births over 
deaths is a regular factor and altogether overlooks the fact that there are seasonal 
variations in normal populations. Take for instance the case of a hill station which 
is practically deserted in winter and crowded in summer ; such an average of actual 
populations would not give a normal population for any given time of year. 

-- — — ~Tb&^^mL’'jn^ur( d yoful ation ” will be found in various subsidiary tables 
in this report, it relates to the population wMch would exist had there been no 
imgration ; that is to say it refers to the actual population diminished by the number 
of potbons intli6 ar68, desalt with, wlio wore horn outeidc thEt eice, End. incrcESEd hy 
the number of persoM born m that area but living outside it. Like all adjustments 
m population statistics it is an approximation ; we have no method of ascertain- 
mg the total number of emigrants to all parts of the world who are still alive • and 
m practice the number of those added to the actual population only includes 
thc^ enumerated at recent censuses elsewhere. However as most of the Puniab 
eimpnte go to Ar parts of India, where the census was held on the same date as 
m the Ppjab the error from ti^somce is n^^ great. Apart from this numerical 
error it is evidenttlmt the whole course of the eimgrants’ lives has been altered by 

horn outeidl 


trict of birth are not reckoned amongst its natural population whilst the 
children of immigrants are meluded. * 

It has been mentioned in the introduction that the final enumeration in 
connection with this census was carried out between 7 n. m. andmidnieht mi Srrh 
18th, 1921 ; though a preliminary census hati been held so as trsim|ufy the work 
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at the last moment, all entries in the preliminary records which were not in accord- 
ance with facts in existence on the census night were deleted. The census figures 
are therefore, in the main, figures of the actual population on the night of the 18th 
March ; births and deaths which occurred during the five hours the enumeration was 
in process may or may not have been recognised but the point is of little importance. 
Someparteof the province were however inaccessible at the time of the census and 
in these, as explained in the introduction, a census had been carried out in the pre- 
vious autumn ; that census too was one of actual population. Between the autum- 
nal censuses of these inaccessible tracts and the final census in the remainder of the 
province a certain number of persons must liave passed in and out of them : pro- 
bably very few had gone into them as they are largely deserted during the cold 
weather even by their residents, and no visitors from outside would willingly visit 
them before the passes closed and so be shut off from the outside world. Such few 
persons, if any, who were in them in March but not at the time of the autunm census 
were not enumerated at all ; on the other hand considerable numbers of those enu- 
merated in the autumn had probably brought flocks of sheep and goats over the 
passes before they closed and spent the cold weather according to their custom as 
nomadic shepherds in grazing these flocks in the foot-hills and plains. These people 
would in the ordinary course be enumerated again in March and thus appear twice 
in the census records, but to prevent this all had been provided when first enume- 
rated with a pass stating the fact, which they were directed to retain and to show 
to anyone attempting to enumerate them again. The people concerned are illite- 
rate shepherds and it i.s fur more likely that these passes are treasured amongst 
their possession.? as mystic certificates granted for some unknown reason than 
that they were put to their proper use ; however, here too, the numbers concern- 
ed are far too small to affect the accuracy of the general census to any appreciable 
degree even if double enumeration did occur. 

The statistics therefore deal with the actual population on the 18th March 
of the main area of the two provinces, and with the actual population of small por- 
tions of the Pimjab at different dates in the previous autumn, provision having 
been made to avoid these overlapping by an eudeavoiu’ to prevent double enumera- 
tion. 


The statistics in their final form deal with census units, that is with districts 
and states, towns and, in the Provincial Tables, with tahsils. Visitors to any of 
these units are shown amongstthe population thereof, whilst residents who were 
away at the time of enumeration are not shown. People who were enumerated 
whilst actuall}' travelling are shown amongst the population of the place within 
the boundaries of which they happened to be at that moment ; but in one Table, 

No. Ill, they have been shown separately. 

13. The Imperial Tables with which this chapter is mainly concerned are Refamee 
the first, which show^s the area, number of inhabited houses and the population of 

all administrative divisions, and the second, which show^s the variation in 
population of these divisions since 1881. Table XI, which gives statistics of 
birth-place, should also be consulted with reference to movements of the 
people. The first of the Provincial Tables printed at the end of Part II 
of the report gives for tahsils the same details that Imperial Table I gives for 
districts and states. In addition seven subsidiary tables dealing with points 
discussed in this chapter are printed at the end of it. 

The areas quoted for districts and states are those of the most recent sm'vey 
conducted by the Survey of India Department, adjusted for subsequent changes 
in boundaries ; but it should be noted that survey figures are not available for 
tahsils and other small units and that figures for these have been taken from the 
revenue records. Throughout this report survey figures will be quoted wherever 
available, and in other cases the less accurate revenue record figures will be given, 

14. The area and population of the Punjab, with its political divisions, Area and 

and Delhi are given in the margin. The Population. 
Punjab as a whole exceeds the British Isles 
in area by about one-eighth and its popula- 
tion amoxmts to nearly two-thirds tha.t of 
England and Wales ; the population of the 
British Territory included in it is compar- 
able wdth that of Spain though it is con- 
tained in an area not much greater than 



Area in 
square 
miles* 

Populahion. 

Punjab 

136,905 

25,101,060 

British Territory 

99,846 

20,685,024 

Punjab States 

37,059 

4,416,036 

(A) 

5,820 

408,019 

(B) 

31,239 

4,008,017 

Delhi 

593 

488,188 
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half of that country. The Punjab States in the aggregate exceed Ireland 
in area by about one-sixth and have much the same population ; the recent' 
administrative change which has been effected since the census places the principal 
Punjab States, with a population of just over four millions, in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India and leaves a number of small states with 
a total population of only just over four hundred thousand under the political 
control of the Punjab Government. 

The population of the Punjab is compared with that of the largest provinces 

in India in the marginal table and 
it will be seen that the province- 
ranlfs sixth in respect of total 
population, whilst if British Terri- 
tory alone be considered it takes 
the fifth place on the list. Delhi 
with its population of 488,188 
comes at the other end of the list 
of Indian provinces, of which it is 
the smallest both as regards area 
and population. 

The areas and population of the 
four natural divisions of the 
Punjab are shown in the margin ; 
they contribute 46, 7, 23 and 24 
per cent, of the total population 
respectively. 




Population. 

Province. 

British 

Territory. 

States. 

Total. 

M&dras 

i2,319 

6,460 

47,779 

Bengal 

46,695 

897 

47,692 

United Provinces 

46,376 

1,135 

46,5H 

Bihar and Orissa 

34,002 

3.960 

37,962 

Bombay 

19,348 

7,410 

1 26,758 

‘ 25,101 

Punjab 

Note. — OOO'a omitted. 

20,685 

1416 


Katural Division. 


Indo-Qangcbic Plain, West 
Himalayan 
Sub-Hi malayan 
North-West Dry Area 


Area. 


39,296 

22,050 

19478 

56,081 


Population. 


11,446,716 

1,737,801 

6,838,869 

6,077,674 


15. Of the five divisions into which the twenty-nine districts of the Punjab 
are grouped for adimnistrative purposes, the largest is Multan with an area 
of 31,207 square miles, whilst Lahore, ivith very nearly five million, inhabitants, 
ranks first in population. 

Amon^t districts, Kangra with an area of 9,978 square miles is by far the 
most extensive ; but it includes much uninhabited mountainous country and only 
ranks fourteenth in respect of population. Lahore District with 1,131,336 persons 
heads the list in r^pecfc of numbers ; Simla with 45,327 persons and an area of only 
101 square milea is the smallest district in both respects. 
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Tile average size of a district is 3,444 
1,762,009 square miles and the average population 

1 , 567,370 persons ; the district is the true 

’94.5’329 administrative unit throughout India and 
the average population of districts in 
633,853 different provinces is compared in the 

fi’.lss 

450,268 

The Punjab States vary enormously in size and political importance ; 
Bahawalpur with an area of 15,003 square noiles.is the largest but ranks below 
Patiala in population, having only 781,191 persons against 1,499,793 in the latter 
state ; at the other end of the scale come the collection of hill states in the 
neighbourhood of Simla, one of which is onl}^ four square miles in area whilst 
another only has a population of 185 persons.* 

The proportion of the whole population of the Punjab enumerated in each 
district and state is shown in diagram No. 3 in which the lengths of the strips 
opposite each unit represent the total population ; the diagram also shows the 
relative population of British Territory and of the Punjab States. 
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Belgium 

England and Wales 
Germany 
France 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Spain 
Norway 

will be seen that the 


666 

649 

332 

105 

161 

137 

107 

22 


16. The mean density per square mile is 183 in the Punjab and 823 
in the Delhi Province ; as the latter consists of a large city with a very small 
area of surrounding country the density of the total population is of little 
interest. 

Figures of the mean density of some leading European countries accord- 
ing to their latest census returns are quoted in the 
margin, and give a comparison which wiU assist Euro- 
pean readers to visualise the extent to which the Punjab 
is populated. Amongst the figures quoted are those for 
Belgium and Norway which are respectively the most 
heavily and lightly populated countries in Europe. It 
Punjab is comparable with France as regards density, 
but it must be remembered that towns are comparatively few and far between, 
in the province and that the general distribution of the population over the rural 
countryside is thicker than in that country. . 

The density of the Punjab is very close to the mean density for the whole 
of India, which is 177 persons to the square mile ; a curious fact is that both in 
India and the Punjab the density in British Territory is far heavier than that 
in Indian States ; in India as a whole the density is 226 and 101 in British and 
Indian territory respectively, whilst in the Punjab the corresponding figures, 
are 207 and 119. An examination of the figures, district by district and state 
by state, shows that this marked difference is not due to any peculiar character- , 
istic of the Punjab States but is merely due to the fact that these happen to bfc; 
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situated in the less densely populated regions ; for instance the Bahawalpur State, 
the Simla Hill States and Chamba, which between them cover nearly two-thirds 
of the area occupied by the Punjab States, happen to be in the extreme 
south-west and north-east which are the two most sparsely populated tracts in 

the -g compared with that in other Provinces and 'States in India 

in the margin ; it will be seen that the 


Briiish Tetniory. 


^tat£s. 


India 

Delhi 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Madras 
Punjab 

Ajmer-Merwara 
N.-W. F. Province 
Bombay 
Assam 

Central Provinces 


326 

823 

608 

426 

409 

297 

207 

183 

168 

157 

143 

139 


India . . 101 

United Provinces 191 
Bengal . . 166 

Punjab . . 119 

North-West Frontier 111 


Rajpntana 

Kashmir 

Baluchistan 


76 

39 

5 


iB 

IMstfiets and 
States, 


eastern half of India is the most densely 
populated and that the density 
decreases from north to south ; 
though the west is less thickly 
populated throughout it shows the 
same general feature of a diminish- 
ing density from north to south. 
It should be noted that whilst the 
thickly populated United Provinces 
adjoin the Punjab on the east, the other three sides of the province are 
bounded by Rajpntana, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
Kashmir which are amongst the most deserted parts of the whole of the Indian 
continent. 

17. Diagram No. 2, thougjh designed to show the distribution of popula- 
tion, also forms a rough visual guide to the density, for the proximity of the spots 
representing units of 25,000 persons is in direct relation to density. Diagram 
No. 5 however shows the same thing in a more usual way though it is inferior 
in that it does not show minor difierences of density ; the actual figures for density 
given in diagram No. 4 in which districts and states have been arranged 
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the generalisation that the most heavily populated tract lies at the foot of the 
hills, for the density of this particular district is due, like that of Delhi, to the 
inclusion of a large urban area in its midst. 



This group of densely populated districts is situated then in one of the most 
fertile parts of the province ; other very fertile part.s depend on canal irrigation 
for their fertility to an extent which this does not : hence whilst this region may 
not now-a-days be strikingly more fertile than others, it undoubtedly has been so 
in the past ; the denseness of its population can therefore be ascribed 
at once to its capability of supporting a heavy population. The next 
twelve districts and states on the list, with the one exception of Lyall- 
pur, all lie in two well-defined areas ; firstly the remainder of the sub-montane 
strip, and secondly tbe south-east corner of the province. At one end of the 
sub-montane strip come Ambala and Kalsia, at the other Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
and Rawalpindi. Why should not these have populations rivalling that in the 
first group of districts ? And why should Jhelum, which lies in their midst, come 
so far below them again ? Ambala and Kalsia, though close to the hills and possess- 
ing an abundant rainfall, are less fortunately situated as regards rivers than the 
tract to their west and in consequence the level of the sub-soil water is lower : irriga- 
tion from wells is difficult and there is practically no canal irrigation. Gujranwala 
spreads well beyond the sub-montane tract, and only a small portion of it has 
the characteristics of that tract ; the remainder is largely irrigated from canals, 
parts of which are of recent construction. Jhelum and Rawalpindi lie in a part 
of the sub-montane tract where the country is broken by outlying hills and is 
much less fertile than that to the east. It is not surprising that these come well 
below the rest of the sub-montane tract in their ability to support a large popu- 
lation, and when it is noticed that Rawalpindi owes its position in the list 
very largely to its urban population it becomes evident that here again density 
bears a direct relation to agricultural resources. Gujrat is a level tract and its 
natoal characteristics lie between those of Sialkot and Jhelum. Taking the whole 
strip of sub-montane country from Ambala to Rawalpindi, it would appear that 
density is directly dependent on agricultural conditions ; so closely dependent in 
fact that it seems probable that the law of diminishing returns has come into 
operation. 

Turning now to the south-east corner of the province, where the density 
is comparable with that in the less favoured parts of the sub-montane tract, we 
find Gurgaon, Dujana, Nabha, Rohtak, Karnal, Ferozepore, Batiaia, Jind and 
Faridkot, which all lie in one block, with a very even density; these all He. in 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain and conditions in them are similar ; Loharu and Hissar 
however, which He near them, have a much less dense population : this is natural 
for they border on the desert country of Rajputana and have little irrigation. 
Part of Ferozepore resembles Hissar, but there is much canal irrigation and this 
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nasbeensufficientiy long estabHshed to have made its eftect telt through many 
venSoiT forty years ago the density in Ferozepore was less than that of any 
SctTtMs Jet except Hissar. Lahore by nature is more closely connected 
S thi? tract than with the sub-montane tract, and its rural population does 
S sht a imJTreater density. .This blodc of country is so nearly homo- 
f^eneous as regards agricultural conditions, and population is spread so evenly 
Jough it, that here again we are drawn to the irresistible coimlusion 
^ ’ produce must be the determining factor in 
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the units in this area according to density of rural 
population, as in the margin, several points, tending to 
confirm this conclusion, are brought out. Delhi’s rural 
population lives in the immediate vicinity of a city and 
this always makes for intensive cultivation and heavy 
population. The rural area of Lahore is affected in the 
same way, and in addition is far more widely irrigated 
than any other in the tract. Patandi and Gurgaon both 
carry a heavier population than the average of the 
tract, but in both there is a tendency for it to decline, 
and, as will be seen in the paragraph on the agricultural 
conditions of the decade, the pinch of poverty is more 
often felt here than elsewhere in the province. Next comes a group in which 
the density is practically identical and lastly come two units where it is much 
lower ; in these two however we are faced with a rapid expansion of population 
in the last forty years. 

The remaining units on the list attached to diagram No. 4 lie either in 

the western plains or in the 
Himalayan region •, there is no possi- 
ble connection between the two, 
though it happens that they are 
intermingled when arranged in order 
of density ; these are separated and 
the density of their rural populations 
is shown in the margin. In the west- 
ern plains the density varies enor- 
mously ; as regards soil and climate, 
tliese plains are fairly homogeneous, but their cultivation depends almost entirely 
on irrigation. The units at the head of the bst are copiously irrigated and 
have been colonised by government agency ; the population in all these irrigated 
units is increasing by leaps and bounds and nowhere shows any sign of having 
reached a state of equilibrium. Here then although density has no coimection 
with the theory of diminishing returns yet it is directly connected with agricul 
tural conditions for the present rapid increase is entirely due to increased fertility. ; 
but as there is as yet no pressure on resources it does not vary in direct propor- 
tion to fertility. The units at the lower end of the list consist of wide stretches 
of dry plain in which no cultivation is possible withont irrigation ; in them cultiva- 
tion is confined to specially favoured plots in which inundation or laborious 
well-irrigation renders it practicable the population may he near the maximum 
that the present agriculture can support, but the advent of canal irrigation 
would immediately alter the position. Further discussion of the density in these 
w^tern plains is best left to later paragraphs concerning movements of the 
popidarion, for there is nothing static in the present conditions and the present 
density is merely a stage in a continuous movement. ^ 

In the Himalayan tract the relative density of the difierent units is abso- 
ittf ely traceable to their distance from the outer edge of the hihs ; Bilaspur which 
adjomsHoshiarpurandnowherepenetratesfar into thehiUs, has the greatest 
density ; next come Mandi, feuket and hi ahan which he further in but do not run 
up ou to the Imhei ranges ; and lastly come Kangca, the Simla Hill States and 

to the nronortion 

of the total area which lies m and behind the main ranges. 1 

The only district which has not been dealt with as part of a 
h -y ^ ; this, if togged as part of the Suh-Himakyan DiAion, shots a remSk- 
ably low density, but it has none of the natural characteristics of that divSion • 
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it lies largely amongst arid dry Mis in an inliospitable coimtry, and forms no 
exception to tlie rule formulated below. 

To sum up, density varies everywhere in accordance with agiicultural 
resources to the exclusion of all other factors ; it is so directly proportionate 
that the conclusion that there is pressure on these resources is irresistible ; yet 
this same direct proportion also indicates that other factors have not yet been 
brought into play and hence that the pressure on resources is not extreme, for 
in that case industrialism would have been forced into existence and would have 
led to variations in density independent of agriculture. An exception to the rule 
exists in the irrigated portions of the western plain where population is rapidty 
increasing and as yet has received no check by its pressure ou resources ; whilst 
the beginnings of more acute pressure are observable in the extreme east of the 
province where there is a steady dechne in population in Ambala and Gurgaon, 
and a diminishing rate of increase in other districts. 

18. In discussing the distribution of the total population in the pieced- r 
ing paragraph it has been impossible to avoid some reference to the incidence lation and its 
of the rural part of the population; in tliis paragraph the distribution of ^ 

rural population wdll be discussed in greater detail with, a view to discoveriug conditions, 
its relation to agricultural conditions. The discussion tvill be hmited to British 
territory so as to avoid basing arguments on the incomplete and, in some cases, 
unreliable agricultural statistics which are all that are available for the states. 

Suffice it to say that an examination of such figures as are available reveals no 
peculiar points in connection wfith anj^ of the statesj all of which appear to 
resemble adjoining British districts in regard to the matters which will come 
under discussion. 

In any tract which is entirely self-supporting and has no imports and 
exports the presence of a town would create a drain on the produce raised and 
thus lessen the amount available for the rural population; in such tracts it would 
be natural to discuss the relation between total population and agrictdturai 
conditions. But the Punjab is not such a tract ; its communications are suffi- 
cient to ensure that the needs of a towm are ultimately met from produce raised in 
distant parts of the country ; here the presence of a town affords a market for the 
produce of the vicinity ancl increases the value of agricultural lands by encourag- 
ing intensive cultivation which necessitates a denser agricultural population. 

Of two equal areas of land of equal quahty that which is nearer a town is more 
productive ; its owner adopts more intensive systems of farming so as to supply 
the town with produce of high value and obtains part of his own food by 
purchase, and in doing this he benefits because the money value of that food is 
raised on a smaller area than would be required to raise the food itself. As a 
plot of land will maintain its owner in greater affluence if it be situated near a 
town, it follows that it wall support a larger rural population than a similar 
area in the depths of the country. 

Hence before we can examine the relationshixJ between densit}^ and 
cultivation, we must exclude the urban part of the population ; and, even after 
we have done this, we may expect a greater density of the remaining rural 
population in such districts as contain large urban communities. 

It may be argued that, though agricultural land in the neighbourhood 
of a town demands a dense agricultural population, it niay not support such a 
dense rural population as lanct elsewhere because the agricrdtural community is 
able to supply its needs from the town and is therefore not allied Avith such a 
large .supplementary population of artisans and petty traders. This argmnent is 
no° applicable to the Punjab where it is well known that Aullages in the neighbour- 
hood of towns have just as many menials, artisans and petty shopkeepers as 

those elsewhere. ’ _ .... 

If we omit the urban population from our statistics the density in the British 
territory of the Punjab drops at once from 207 to 185 persons per square mile. 

In England and Wales, by omitting the population of all urban areas with a popula- 
tion of five thousand or more persons, the density drops from 649 to 172 persons per 
square mile. This fact assists ns in visualising the distribution of rural popula- 
tion over the Punjab countryside, but it forms the basis of no comparison for 
the rural population of England is not primarily dependent on the produce of 
the tracts in which it lives. 
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Diagram No. 



j Density of rural 

1 population in 

I British Territory 

1 per square mile, 

( 

Percentage of 
net cultivated 
to total area, 
1921. 

Funjab 

1S5 

40 

Juliundur 

493 

70 

Sialkot 

179 

70 

Amritsar 

457 

70 

Gurdaipiir . . 

418 

64 

Hoshiarpur . , 

397 

4S 

Ludhiana 

337 

75 

Delhi .. ..; 

310 

5G 

Qujrat 

304 

! 64 

AmbaJa . . - 

299 

’ 57 

Lahore 

290 

61 

Lyallpur 

! 2S9 

69 

Gurgaon 

275 

68 

Sheikhupura . . 

; 241 

48, 

Eohtak 

i 239 

60 

Karnal 

239 i 

49 

Giijrauwalfi . . 

237 1 

1 '53 

Bawalpindi . . 

230 ! 

' 4.0 

Perozepore . . 

229 i 

77 

JhelunL 

i57 

35 

Jhang 

U9 

31 

Montgomery . . 

life 

34 

Rimifl “ . . 

144, 

16 

Shahpnr 

143 

39 

Hissar . . . . ; 

m 

71 

Multan , . . . j 

134 ! 

30 

Attock ..j 

116 

34 

Muz&ff argarh . . ; 

95 

16 

Bara Ghazi Khan . . | 

79 

16 

Kangra . , . . ! 

75 

§ 

Mianwali . , , . j 

1 

61 

17 


i, in the previous paragraph, shows the density of the rural 
population as well as of the total 
population, but the former is in an 
inconvenient form and the figures are 
repeated in the margin with the 
districts arranged according to the 
density of the rural population. 

There is practically no manufacture 
outside the towns and tliere is very 
little room for error in assuming that 
the rural population is entirely 
supported by local agriculture ; by 
this I do not mean that its food, 
clothes and other requirements are 
produced locally, but that its only 
primary source of wealth is the local 
agricultural produce and all its re- 
quirements are satisfied by that 
wealth. 

A comparison of the two columns 
of figures shows at once that, with 
very few exceptions, density follows 
extent of cultivation ; and, further, that 
variations in density are greater than 
variations in the extent of cultivation. 
We can therefore lay down the two 
following principles as being of 
general, though not universal, appli- 
cation : — density of rural ^iopuhtim 
of land which is cultimted, and density 


primarily depends on the proportion ,, 

%r^ieases at a grexiter rate than that propoHioti. The latter principle admits of 
Trii ana ions : rt may be due to the Malthusian theory of diminishing returns 
w^ch postulates that an, increase in population leads to a disproportionately 
small increase in resources and therefore leads to a reduced standard of living ; 

the fact that the actual cultivation in tracts whicli are 
capable of wide cultivation is superior in quahty as well as quantity. 

dmiht. rbaf twmf- are partly true ; for instance, there can be no 

£ted k JMlundur, in addition to being more thickly distri- 

that the exteDrinn quahty to that of Dera Ghazi Khan ; yet it is possible 

been pushed to such 

Bom to S reveals the JoUomg 



adjoin them all have^'^J Sei oj wastewS'k”? ’ 

people emi or aupplemeat fcheir inroTTiP unproductive and numbers of 

tion that the rural population is deneiident nu m2? ™ assump- 

afarlessd^theVmeremaS^ISy toHS^lr^^^^ T” 

Bon of the mlmhitonta mate a Uvini U '' large proper- 

exLstence of the summer capital in^thwT ^ansport necessary to the 

and Hoehiarnnr an erreepSS toehnSlr W» 

armj and k domesfi? aerZXS« S Ijvmg in the 
proTmee. ^ W*? ^^hgth and breadth of the 
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Incidence oe the sTOAr^ population peb sqUiRE kile on 


Net cultivated area of 1921. 


Average area of matured crops. 


to the inferiority of their cultivation, but at the same time it must be noted that the 
population of these two districts (especially that of Ferozepoxe) has been increasmg 
since 1881 at a far greater rate than in any other districts of the Eastern Pimjab. 
We may conclude that in these two districts, whilst the quality of the soil precludes 
u. dense population, the present density is exceptionally light and leaves room for 
future increase. The case of Ludhiana does not admit of .such ob-ruous 
explanation and must be left for discussion tdl a further stage has been reached in 
the analysis of the statistics. 

Having established these principles, the next step is obviously to exclude 

the waste and to calculate 

the incidence of the 
rural population on the 
cultivation. This has 
been done in two ways 
and the results are shomi 
in the margin ; in the 
first the incidence is 
calculated on the area of 
land under cultivation, in 
the second upon the area 
of matured crops. The 
basis of the two sets of 
figures are given by the 
net cultivated area of 
1921 and the average of 
the matured areas record- 
ed in the nine years 1 912- 
13 to 1920-21 ; the latter 
period was chosen as it 
eliminates the complica- 
tion due to the changes 
in the Delhi boundaries 
which took place before 
1912-13; unfortunately 
separate statistics for 
matured areas in Delhi, 
Gujranwala and Sheikhu- 


Punjab 

. . 460 

Punjab 


513 

Kangra 

.. 984 

Simla 


928 

Simla 

.. 972 

j Hoshiaipur 


805 

Hosbiarpnr 

.. 831 

Kangra 


749 

Jullimdur 

.. 701 

Gujrat 


664 

Sialkot 

.. 682 

Sialkot 


648 

Amritsar 

.. 670 

JulJimdur 


636 

Gurdaspur 

.. 652 

Bawalpindi 


633 

JRawalpindi 

578 

Gurdaspui 


617 

Muzaftargarb 

.. 568 

Montgomery 


583 

Gujrat 

.. 559 

Amritsar 


581 

Delhi 

552 

Muzahatgarh 


662 

Ambala 

, . ii22 

Kama] 


556 

Sheikhupura 

.. 499 

Multan 


546 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

490 

Ambala 


538 

Kama! 

-. 486 

Gurgaon 


523 

Jhang 

. . 482 

Jhelum 


607 

Lahore 

.. 472 

1 Rohtak 


496 

Ludliiaua 

. . 448 

Jhang 


476 

Gujranwala 

443 

Ludhiana . , 


468 

Jhelum 

.. 443 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


402 

Multan 

.. 442 

Lahore 


458 

Montgomery 

- , 430 1 

Attoek 


437 

Lyailpur 

417 

Mianwali 


412 

Gurgaon 

. . 407 

Lyailpur 


406 

Bohtak 

.. 398 

Shahpur 


406 

Shahpur 

365 

Ferozepore 


370 

Mianwali 

.. 361 

Hissar 


306 

Attoek 

. . 340 




Perozepore 

.. 297 




Hissar 

196 





pura "were not available and these districts have been omitted from the second 
set of figures. The first thing to notice is that the first set of figimes gives the 
incidence on cultivated area without making any allowance for its quality, and 
hence afiords data from which to discover the extent to which density on cul- 
tivation varies with the quality of that cultivation. 

Only one feature of the quality of agricultural land — namely the area of 
matured crops it produces— is capable of quantitative measurement ; the second set 
of figures shows the incidence after this has been eliminated. If we had reliable 
figures for yields for each district and could combine them so as to get average 
yields for all crops, we could then carry the process a step further and by calculat- 
ing the incidence of rural population on actual produce we should see at once the 
extent to which pressure on subsistence is present in each district ; failing this 
the incidence on matured area ^ves some indication of that pressure though it is 
affected by the differences in yields for which allowance must be made before any 
conclusions can be drawn. 


I shall now examine the first column of figures in an attempt to trace if any 
connection exists between incidence of rural population and the quality of 
agricultural land. It has already been stated that cultivation in the Punjab is 
affected more by rainfall and irrigation than by difference in soil, and I shall 
endeavour to trace the connection between density and these factors, first, by 
considering in districts where the irrigation is similar and, second, by con- 

sidering irrigcction in districts where the rainfall is similar. 

Turniug to the statistics for irrigation given in paragraph 8 it is seen that, 
cut of the twenty-eight districts there mentioned, twelve have less than 28 per cent, 
of their crops irrigated, seven have between 36 and 64 per cent, and nine have over 
70 per cent, irrigated. 
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Taking the first group of twelve districts, which have little irrigation, 

and arranging them in order of 

incidence on cultivated area, we 

get the figures reproduced in the 

Matriots with less than imjidenoe. Rainfall. Irrigation, margin. With the Solitary eXCe»- 
28 per cent, rmgated. 

throughout according to the rain- 

extent of irrigation 

appears to have no a,ppreciable 
1^’’® ;; ;; 9^2 It ^0 effect. The exceptional case of 

HosHarpnr .. .. 831 35 II Hissai has already been explained 

Baw^^n^ si 32 ^2 figures support the ex- 

Amhala .. .. 522 32 6 planation givCIl. 

Jlielmn ,, 443 26 6 ^ tier ^ * i* ni 

Gurgaon ... .. 407 2s 17 Wc Can HOW cniuiciate another 

•• •• 398 20 27 principle ;-“W Tracis less them 

MiMwaii 361 13 12 onc-tMrd of the Cultivation irrigated, 

-• 16 16 the incidence of populcdion on culti- 

vated area is primarily determined 
hy the rainfall. 

Treating the next group of seven districts, with moderate irrigation facilities, 

" I in the same way we get 

loeidenre. Rainfall. Irrigation. 'J®" the marginal table wMch, 

though it is not so strik- 

~ " ingly convincing as that 

Jniinndnr .. ... 701 27 64 64 wMch prcccded it, will yet 

Siaikot 682 32 S3 48 be found to support the fol- 

,, . , lowing principle : — ivhere 

" ■■ 16 irrigation extends to more 

D. G. Khan . . . . 490 . 8 43 n than me-tJlird of the 

Kama! . . .. 486 30 36 14 Cultivation, btU not less than 

T ... , one-half, the incidence on 

■' 8 26 37 23 Cultivation depends primon- 

Perozepore .. .. 297 20 46 14 ly on the extent of irrigation 

zrz — ^ : r” 7 ~ — r: : — - — — but is also affected hy great 

anperences %n ratnfaU. Here agam an exception to a general rule is afforded by 
xi erozepore, the light density in which has already been explained. 

The remaining districts, which have more than 70 per cent, of their matured 

; j — . — ___ crops irrigated, when 

lincidenae. Rafnfa.li Canal Well arranged in the Same Way, 


Districts -mtli from 36 to ! 
54 per cent, irrigated. 

Incidence. 

Rainfall. 

Irrigation. 

Well irri- 
gation. 

dnllnndur » • 

701 

27 

54 

54 

Siaikot 

682 

32 

63 

48 

Gujrat 

659 

26‘ 

36 

16 

D. G. Khan . . 

490 

8 

43 

11 

Eamal 

486 

30 

36 

14 

Ludhiana 

448 

26 

37 

28 

Ferozepore . , 

*ar -» /%» ^ 

297 

20 

46 

14 


Inoidence. Eainfeu. . Canal Well arranged in the Same Way, 

^ ® ■ ungation. irrigation, show that, where irrigolwu 

~ — 7 . — — [- ^ _ is widely extended-, the 

° ^ ^9 30 rainfall becomes a negligible 

Muzaffai^arh . , 568 6 63 24 foctoT in regard to its effect 

Jhang 482^ 10 68 ! 28 CM density. The figiu’cs also 

Lahore .[;- ■"«« 1 ' . iiwhcate that the extent of 

Gajranwaia .. ... 443 ' 23 ■ gg ' ■ zi ^ iuipQrtant factor than the 

Multan .. .. 442 7 7s ^4 cxtent of irrigation from 

Montgumury . . 430 10 64 ,0 canals. The significance of 

tne figures is somewiiat 
; 1; t)l>ScutM by tfie fact that 

aiahpBr ■ 84 . Vi V 

— 'T' pur 'and Shahpur are all 

has increased hy over 10 p^ in the last which population 

conation, so that in 

% agricultural conditions. Hr fiact^el^sMdiSth# r ^ f J^enced 

axe lightly populated in ^lomparison witl^^S^md tf 
large inmeases nmy reasonably 


! Incidence. EainfetlL 


itrigation, iiTigation. 


Miizaffargarh 

JhMlg ; , ^ t, 

La-hoie 

Gajtanwala .. 
Multan 
Micm%vmery 
I^jraS|Wr , ** 

^alrpor 


670 

24 

40 

30 

568 

6 

63 j 

24 

482; 


- 

5$ 

28 

4t2': 


ir 

■ ■22,.. 

443 ' 

23 

55 

- - 21 

442 

7 

73 

' ■ 14" 

430 


64 

23 

417 

13 

1 

97 

; 1 ■ 


' - - ^^5 

^ -p’-C 


; ■ il ' 
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By grouping districts according to rainfall and examining the effect of rainfall 


Inci- 

dence. 

Irriga- 

tion. 

^Rainfall. 

Bainfall over 30 inches — 




Kangra 

98^ 

20 

I 74 

Simla 

972 

0 

j 63 

Hoshiarpur 

93i 

11 

35 

Sialkot 

682 

53 

32 

Gnrdaspur 

652 

28 


Rawalpindi 

578 

2 

32 

Ambala 

522 

G 

32 

Karnal 

m 

36 

30 

Rainfall between 20 and 

30 



inches — 




Jullundur 

701 

54 

27 

Amritsar 

670 

70 

24 

Gujrat 

,559 ■ 

36 

26 

Delhi 

. . ' 552 i 

23 

28 

Ludhiana 

448 f 

37 1 

26 

Gujranwala 

443 . 

76 i 

23 

tThelnm 

443 ' 

5 i 

•26 

Gurgion 

407 1 

17 ; 

25 

Rohtak 

398 i 

27 

20 

Attock 

340 

9 

20 

Ferozepore 

297 

46 

20 

Rainfall less than 20 inches — 




Muzaffargarh 

568 ! 

77 ! 

6 

Sheikhupura 

499 i 

76 i 

15 

Dera Gliazi Khan 

490 ! 

43 ; 

6 

Jhang 

482 j 

86 i 

XO 

Lahore 

472 i 

78 i 

IS 

hlultan 

442 i 

87 ! 

7 

Montgomery 

430 ! 

87 

10 

Lyallpur 

417 ! 

98 

13 

Shalipur 

365 i 

75 

16 

Mianwali 

361 1 

12 

12 

Hissar 

196 ! 

1 

16 

i 


and irrigation on density of popula- 
tion \rithin these groups, though we 
cover much the same ground and 
arrive at many of the same conclu- 
sions we are able to throw a little 
further light on the subject. This 
converse process is shown in the 
margin, and tends to establish the 
following principles : — icTiem the rain- 
fall exceeds 30 inches per annum it 
outweighs other factors in determin- 
ing density of-po-pulation over cultiva- 
tion ; where it lies between 20 and 30 
inches it is still the main factor, hut 
very large differences in the extent of 
irrigatio-n also have a considerable 
effect ; where it is less than 20 inches 
it ceases to have any appreciable effect. 

We can now examine the figures 
for incidence on matured areas which, 
as already explained, eliminate 
part of the variations due to differ- 
ences in quality of land, and tend 
to reflect pressure on resources, this 
tendency being partially obscured 
by the fact that differences in yields 
have not been eliminated. The list of 
districts is headed by Simla— where 
there are 928 members of the rural 


population to every square mile of matured area, which allows just over two-thirds 
of an acre of matured crops per head — and runs down to Hissar in w^hich there is 
an average of just over two acres of matured crops to each person. It includes 
districts in which conditions are obviously exceptional, and it will simplify the ex- 
amination to exclude these at once. We have already seen that Simla, Hoshiarpur 
and Kangra form such exceptions, for in them the rural community has extensive 
resources in addition to those afforded by agriculture whilst even so the inhabi- 
tants resort to outside service in very large numbers indicating that the present 
resources of the districts are insufficient to support the population ; a view which is 
supported by the fact that in Kangra and Hoshiarpur the rural population has 
only increased by five per cent, in forty years whilst in Simla it has declined by four 
per cent, in the same period. ” ■ 

Montgomery too, is a district that must be removed from the list because 
it owes its position in it to fortuitous circumstances : the matured area based 
on an average of nine past years gives very misleading results in a district where 
large areas have been irrigated, colonised and brought under cultivation in the 
last few years. On general grounds it is probable that this district is very far from 
being in the congested state suggested by the figures ; like other newly colonised 
tracts the areas allotted are more than sufidcient to support the colonists and for 
many years the newly broken soil will probably yield inerea.sing returns and enable 
the population to expand rapidly without detriment to the general standards of 
prosperity and comfort. 

At the lower end of the list Lahore, Lyallpur, Shahpur and Ferozepore are 
aU districts in which population has been increasing very rapidly during the last 
(iecade, whilst in Hissar population has been increasing steadily since 1881. This 
fact, taken together with their low position on the list, indicates very clearly that 
there is little pressure on resources and that further increase in population may be 
anticipated without anxiety. At the same time it must be noted that the very low 
figures for Ferozepore and Hissar are partly due to the presence of poor soil and 
that the capacity for increase is not nearly so large as the bare figures indicate ; 
this is particularly true in Hissar where absence of irrigation and a light rainfall' 
render the crops peculiarly liable to disastrous failure ; under present economic 
conditions a district where the crops fluctuate excessively cannot support nearly 
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SO many people as a district in which the crops maintain the same average with- 
out much variation from year to year. i r x • j j + t 

By the omission of the nine districts mentioned the hst is reduced to a form 

in which it is fax more suitable for comparative purposes ; it now includes districts 
in which the incidence lies between 664 and 412 persons to the square mile ; or m 
which the average matured area per head varies between 0-96 and TSS acres,a 
difference which could easily be obliterated by differences in yields ; tbs being so 
it is obviously wrong to jump to the conclusion that there is greater pressure on 
agricoitural resources in districts at the head of the list than in those at the bottom ; 
we have, in fact, come to the point where figures fail us and quantitative analysis 
must vield to general considerations based on local knowledge. 

' The list showing incidence of rural population on naatured area, in its 
reduced form, together with a few leading statistics for each district is reproduced 
below — 


! 

i 

1 

I 

& 

Incidence of rural population 
on matured area. 

Rainfall in inches. 

percentage of canal irriga- 
tion. 

Percentage of well irrigation. 

Percentage of area under 
wheat. 

percentage of area under 
pulses. 

p ( 

t| 

Jo g 

SrS 

Increase per cent, in popnia- 
tion, 1911—1921. 

Increase per cent, in popu- 
lation, 1881—1921. 


664 

26 

21 

16 

40 

8 

—48 

5 

13 

Suilkofe 

648 

1 32 

6 

48 

43 

2 

—176 

1 

0 

Julltuidiir , * » * 

836 

27 

0 

54 

34 

11 

—136 

2 

4 

KawalpoadS 

633 

32 

0 

2 

42 

1 

24 

4 

21 

Omrdasptff 

617 

34 

11 

17 

35 

6 

—93 

2 

3 

AiTtriifiar 

681 

24 

40 

30 - 

33 

10 

—113 

6 

4 

MuzaSargaih . . 

562 

6 

53 

24 

45 

7 

—4 

0 

29 

Karoal 

656 

30 

22 

14 

20 

18 

2 

3 

—3 

Multan 

546 

7 

73 

14 

39 

4 

63 

9 

60 

Ambala 

538 

32 

0 

8 

27 

8 

—59 

—1 

—8 

Onigaon 

523 

25 

6 

11 

7 

17 

—33 

—7 

—10 

Jbelum 

507 

26 

0 

5 

49 

4 

—■68 

—7 

—3 

EoMak 

496 

20 

19 

8 

10 

20 

—5 

8 

4 


476 

10 

68 

28 

45 

5 

—112 

9 

46 

Ludiaaiia . , , . 

468 

26 

9 

28 

27 

20 

—34 

10 

—8 

Beta QhMi Khau 

462 

6 

32 

11 

32 

4 

-19 

—7 

28 

Attock _ 

437 

20 

i 

8 

48 

8 

—15 

—1 

15 

Miau-wfiK 

412 

12 

5 

7 

35 

28 

—35 

5 

37 


Probably JuUundur has the richest cultivation of any district in the 
province ; it possesses an ample rainfall, excellent soil, very extended well irriga- 
tion, splendid marketing facilities, and an agricultural population largely com- 
posed of castes wbch supply the best and most intensive farmers known in the 
Punjab. Sialkot resembles it very closely, but does not have quite such good 
marketmg facilities and raises a larger area of wheat and a smaller area of crops 
of "‘market garden” variety. 

Grurdaspur and Amritsar are situated in the same fertile tract ; the former 
is differentiated by a heavier rainfall and less irrigation, the latter by the exist- 
ence of much canal irrigation wbch is unfortunately accompamed by water- 
logging ; their slight inferiority in the way of natural advantages is certainly 
more than counterbalanced by the lesser incidence of their rural population. 

These four districts stand apart from the rest of those on the list by 
reason of the exeeUenee of their agricultural conditions, and their position near 
of th.e list does not necessarily indicate undue pressure on resources, 
thp^n it leads us to look for indications of its existence in other directions ; 
evidenee_of its existence is afforded by the fact that population has remained 
practicany^stationary for over forty years, and that at the present time there is 
a marked bailee of emigration over immigration. As regards natural advan- 
^ee these districts may perhaps be graded in the order Jullundur, Sialkot, 
wbch is not the same as the order in which they appear in 
that the mar^ of surplus is less in Sialkot than 

Jtmundtir, and less in Grurdaspur than Amritear. 

in Gujrat are certainly less than in the four dis- 
oned aboye^ yet its roxal popialatioii baa a smaller relative area of 
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crop.s ; there can be little doubt that pres.sure of population i.-^ verv severe iu tbi' 
district. The recent opening of the Upper Jhelum Canal has improved tlis- 
conditions and will continue to do so ; until the di.strict has liad time to settle 
down under the new conditions it is not po.ssible to estimate their efieet. It 
may safely be asserted that Giijrat has become dangerously congested, but thii: 
the situation may be saved by the new caual : even with the amelioration in 
conditions wliich will be caused by the new irrigation it is unlikely that the district 
will support a considerably greater population than that already in existence. 

In the Sub-Hi mala yan tract and west of the foregoing districts lie Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi and Attock : in respect of irrigation and composition of their 
crops the.se three districts are remarkably sindlar and all are characterised by the 
presence of low hills containing much unfertile laud. In re.spect of population they 
are remarkably dissimilar, yet Rawalpindi with the highest incidence shows a ten- 
dency to increase whilst the others do not. Rainfall amounts to 32 inches in 
Rawalpindi, 26 inches in Jhelum and 20 inches in Attock ; the forests of Rawal- 
pindi form an asset of the rural population in addition to its crops : easily acce.s- 
sible irrigated lauds in Shahpur and in the colonies to the south have attracted 
many emigrants from Jhelum for several generations past. These facts help to 
explain the large differences in density but it is still impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Rawalpindi is far more congested than the province as a whole, 
that Attock supports far fewer people than it is capable of doing, and that the 
declining population of Jhelum is not caused by pressure on resources. 

Proceeding down the list we come to Muzaffargarh which adjoins Jhang 
and Multan and resembles them in many of its agricultural aspects. The in- 
cidence on matured crops is 562. whilst it is 546 in Multan and only 476 in Jhang. 
These three districts have low rainfall and copious irrigation ; in all there has 
been a very great increase in population since 1881, and in all that increase has 
followed extensions of irrigation. The extensions in Muzaffargarh are of less 
recent date than in the others, and it has had more time for population to adjust 
itself to existing conditions ; in it a definite check has recently occurred in the- 
increase of the inhabitants. In Multan and Jhang the increase lias been greater 
and i.s still continuing at a rapid rate ; a very slight check has occurred in Jhang 
owing to the fact that attractive employment iu new colonies has drawn awa}' 
some of the people who, though quite well off in their own districts, saw chance 
of improving their position by migration. We may conclude that Muzaffargarh 
is nearing the point when production limits population, though there is certainly 
no indication that pressure on resources is unduly heavy ; and also that Multan 
and Jhang have not reached that point : everything points to the conclusion that 
Multan and Jhang are lightly populated and may expect to see a further rapid 
increase. 

Ludhiana, Ambala, Karnal, Rohtak and Gurgaon all lie in the eastern 
plains and have many characteristics in common ; it will be convenient to dis- 
cuss them together. The presence of light sandy soil is reflected by the statistics 
quoted which show that the proportion of wheat is far low'er than anywhere else in 
the province ; it is replaced by pulses and inferior crops to which the soil is more 
suited ; this inferiority gets more marked from north to south which is the order 
in which the districts have been mentioned. The figures for incidence on crops 
vary from 556 in Karnal to 468 in Ludhiana ; they are too near those for the 
rich tracts round Jullundur to reflect the enormous difference in the quality of 
crops ; they are at much the same pitch as in the extensive tracts of rich irriga- 
tion to the west which are undoubtedly fit to support a greater density than 
these eastern plains. In short, they indicate that the whole of this eastern 
tract is overcrowded ; which indication is supported by the facts that except 
in Karnal and Rohtak there is great loss of population by migration to other 
parts of the province, and that except in Rohtak there has been an universal 
decline in population since 1881. 

In these districts agricultural and political conditions have remained 
unchanged for a great many years ;,here, if anywhere in the province, population 
might be expected to have adjusted itself to conditions. In one way this expecta- 
tion is realised for in the tract as a whole population appears to have approached 
nearer the limit of resources than elsewhere in the province ; in another way the 
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expectation is completely falsified, for tfie variation in density as between the 
districts shows no relationship with the variations in their resources. One 
explanation accounts for both these points ;-the inhabitants are Hindus of a 
less enterprising nature than the Sikhs who live east of them ; affection for their 
ancestral lands, strong throughout the province, is perhaps strongest here ; 
they have submitted to straitened conditions without an effort to escape irom 
them by seeking permanent employment elsewhere, and though there is emigra- 
tion it is mainly local ; the only extensive movements to Lyallpur and other 
canal colonies have been from Ambala and Ludhiana. This one feature accounts 
for the tract having become overcrowded as a whole, and also accounts for the 
overcrowding being markedly different from district to district. ^ 

It has already been indicated that the order Ludhiana, Ambala, Karnal, 
Rohtak, Gurgaon, is one of diminishing quality of the soil ; Ambala has the 
heaviest rainfall but practically no irrigation ; Ludhiana and Karnal with rainfalls 
not far below that of Ambala have 37. and 36 per cent, of their crops under irri- 
gation, but the former district is more favoured than the latter by reason of the 
greater extent of well irrigation ; in respect of natural advantages Ludhiana is 
better off than Karnal wMch is again better off than Ambala. Gurgaon and 
Eohtak have less rain and less irrigation than either Ludhiana or Karnal, and 
both grow much less wheat ; the heavier rainfall in Gurgaon is offset by more 
extensive irrigation in Rohtak ; on the whole there is httle to choose between 
the two though probably advantages in the soil give Rohtak a stronger position 
than Gurgaon. It is difficult to know how to place Ambala with respect to 
these two ; it excels in soil and climate but has practically no irrigation. 

Arranging these five districts in the order of their natural advantages, or, 
LadWana . . 468 in other words, in the. order of their capacity to support 

" sfs population, and noting the actual incidence of population 
Bohtak ! ! 496 on crops in each, we get the surprising result shown in the 

Gargaon .. 523 margin. Ludhiana with the greatest capacity supports the 

least people, whilst throughout there is no relation between the burden of popu- 
lation and the capacity to bear it. We may conclude that the pressure on 
resources is heaviest in Gurgaon and not much less severe in Ambala and Karnal, 
whilst in Ludhiana it is very much less than in any other of the five districts. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that the population of Gurgaon and 
Ambala has rapidly fallen off since 1881 to an extent which is not accounted 
for by migration. The decrease in the same period in Ludhiana does not affect 
dhe conclusion as it all occurred in one decade and was due to epidemics of plague. 
Loss by migration is also heaviest in Ambala, Gurgaon and Ludhiana; in 
Ludhiana the inference raised by the loss by migration is partly nullified by the 
fact that the inhabitants are less conservative- than in the other four districts, 
and that a greater proportion of them received grants of land during the colo- 
nisation of Lyallpur. 

The only districts not yet discussed are Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali 
wMeh appear at the end of the fist ; Mianwali, with httle rain and scarcely any 
irrigation, appears to be in the position on the hst which its natural disadvantages 
render appropriate, and the figures give no indication as to whether there is or 
is not any considerable pr^suxe on resources. Hera Ghazi Khan also appears 
to occupy a position warranted by its circumstances, though a comparison 
wth the inuch more heavily populated districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh— 
than which it has much le® irrigation — tends to show that there is room for 
expansion. 

The principles, and the particular local points, which this lengthy para- 
graph tends to establish, may be summed up as follows 

.... my create a drain on the agricultural resources of the province hut 

TOthm districts their existence tends to enable the countryside to support a 
heavier rural population. • . 

V A population depends primarily on the proportion of the 

land cultivated, and secondly on. rainfall and irrigation, 

^feJi^yittolies perannum, density on cultivation 
depen«k entirdy on Ration ; where it is over thirty inches, entriely on rainfaU. 

leas one-timd of- the estivation is irrigated, the 
incidence of popuktion on cultivation depends on raiilfall ; where over two- 

18 imgatioB is the derteioaodia^ 
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Quality of soil only finds third place in the factors affecting density, and 
is practically without effect except in the south-east of the province. 

In general the existing distribution of population is in very close agreement 
with these principles ; so close that as a general proposition it may be asserted 
that the population throughout the province has approached sufficiently near 
the limit of resources to render that limit operative in determining density. 

At the same time minor difierences of distribution occur which are not in 
accordance with the present extent of resources, and these minor differences 
indicate that the various districts may be grouped as follows : — 

(1) Districts where there is severe pressure on resources — 

Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Simla, Gurgaon, Ambala and Gujrat. 

(2) Districts where the pressure is felt but in a less degree — 

Karnal, Rohtak, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Jullundur, Amritsar, 

Gurdaspur, Ludhiana and, probably, Gujranwala and Delhi. 

(3) Districts where the population is suitable to the resources available — 

Mianwali, Jhelum, Muzaffargarh and, probably, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

(4) Districts where resources could support a greater population 

without detriment to its welfare — 

Ferozepore, Hissar and Attock. 

(5) Districts which are under-populated — 

Montgomery, Lahore, Lyallpur, Shahpur, Multan, Jhang and, 

probably, Sheikhupura. 

It must be noted that this grouping is arranged for present conditions, 
indicating the position at the moment ; it does not allow for futme changes 
in conditions, such as probable extensions of irrigation and cultivation. It is 
difficult to assign positions to Gujranwala and Sheikhupura on account of the 
absence of separate statistics and they have been placed in groups containing 
adjoining and similar districts. 

Section 111 — Variation in Population at Previous Censuses. 

19. The Punjab stands at the ancient gateway of India and through it 
have passed the successive swarms of immigrants and invaders who were the 
progenitors of by far the greater part of the present population of the Indian 
continent. The Aryans, the Scythians, the Greek armies under Alexander, 
and the long succession of Mohammadan raiders and conquerors have all 
swept across its plains and have all left their mark on the province and the great 
country beyond it. 

In it the Hindu religion had its birth and in it the most ancient sacred books 
of that faith were written ; one of the greatest characters in the history 
of Buddhism was born in the province ; but the Buddhist faith has practically 
disappeared, whilst the centres of Hindu learning and culture have been driven 
eastwards before the Musalman invaders who left behind many settlers of their 
faith and forced that faith upon a large number of the earlier inhabitants. The 
Punjab also is the home of the Sikh religion, which, starting as a peaceable revolt 
against the complexities and Brahmanical subjection of Hinduism, developed 
under Mohammadan oppression into a military and political organisation. Musal- 
mans now compose ol per cent, of the population whilst Hindus have declined in 
numbers till they only include 35 per ceiit. and from amongst them have arisen 
the Sikhs of whom 12 per cent, of the population is composed. 

Throughout its history the Punjab had been the scene of constant violence 
and bloodshed which culminated in the 18th century in an orgy of rapine and wild 
disorder ; early in that century the Sikhs, with their rising military power, 
raided and ravaged the eastern parts of the province and extended their exactions 
to the central and northern tracts ; their depredations were followed by the inva- 
sion of Nadir Shah, the Persian, who swept through the Punjab destroying and 
laying waste, and the desolation was completed by a series of great famines which 
•oeourred in the middle of the century. Thereafter the country was the scene of 
constant invasions by the Duranis from the west and of struggles for supremacy 
between the Sikhs and Mahrattas ; in the middle of fifty years of bloodshed 
and disorder the countryside was again desolated by a terrible famine in 1783. 

At the beginning of the next centmy some measure of peace was restored 
owing to the nse in supremacy of the great Sikh leader Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
■whilst in 1803 the British became masters of the territory now roughly included 
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ill the districts of Deilii. Gurgaon, Hissar, Rolitak and Kama! and also extended 
their protection to the States in the eastern part of the Province, h amine and 
fever however waged constant warfare against the population during tins eom- 
parativelv settled period. After Ranjit Singh’s death a state of anarchy arose 
which constantlv threatened the peace of the British borders and led to the first 
Sikh war which ended in March 1846 and resulted m the occupation ol Lahore 
and the cession of the Jullundur Doab to the British ; two years latei: insurrec- 
tions in the south-w^est led to the second Silch war and the establishment of 


British rule throughout the province. 

The country was suffering the natural effects of centuries of warfare and 
violence ; a harrovdng picture of the conditions which prevailed occupies several 
pages of Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report of 1881 . The south-eastern districts of the 
pro%-iiiee, ravaged in turn by Sikh and Mahratta, were desolated ; each group_ of 
villages was at deadly enmity with its neighbours, and much of tlic countryside 
was practically a desert inhabited only by a few tribes of marauding nomads. The 
hill country, which had long been su-Sering under local strife, had been overrun 
bv the Giirkhas before the Sikhs gained supremacy ; the desolation caused by 
the Gurkhas was little relieved by peace under the Sikh Government which 
forcibly collected a revenue wMch impoverished the people and left them scarcely 
sufficient for the barest existence. In the west the Sikh rule. Iiad had least 
hold and the country was in a violent state of disorder ; might was right, local 
leaders were in constant warfare and every second or third year the country was 
invaded by Sikh armies who laid it waste with all the excesses natural when wild 
and uncultured men are let loose among.st their hereditary religious enemies. 

In the centre and south-v.'est the Sikh rule was stronger an<l more equitable 
but, though some approach to goveniment was maintained, the main object Avas 
toAAuing from the cultivators the last fartliing which could be extracted w'ithont 
compelling them to abandon their fields. Tlie Sikhs promoted and extended 
c-iiltivaition ns far as possible under a system which held forth the minimum of 
inducement to the cultiAmtor, but they respected no rights and recognised no pro- 
perty when such respect or recognition conflicted vi'ith their pecuniary interests. 

Little wonder that the peace and security afforded by the British adminis- 
tration, combined with government activity in developing and improAung the 
resources of the couutry, led to material progress at a rate which elsewhere would 
he little short of miraculous. It is this material progress, hampered at first by re- 
eiUTing famines and alAAWs by di,sease, that has most affected the .spread of popu- 
lation, and the account of the Bunjab since it came under British rule may be con- 
fined to these subjects. 

The progress made during the last ten years is detailed at some length 'in 
^ction TV of this Chapter and it is unnecessary to deal Avith it here. Figures 
illustrating the development of the province from 1863 to 1911 are given in the 
following table ; these have been taken from past Census Reports and other sources ; 
in compiling the table it was found that figm'es obtained from different sources 
varied considerably and those which have, been entered cannot be verified as accu- 
rate thoiigh they are quite, near enough to illustrate all that is required of them, 
in some cases the figures do not refer to the actual year recorded above them, but 
to a preceding or following year ; no attenipt has been made to. adjust the figures 
mr subsequent changes of boundaries and they aU refer to the province as it existed 
in the year under which they are entered : — 



lS63v 

1868, 

188L 

1891, 

1901. 

1911. 

sum, ' iiileis 

Imgafced by Siafcfe' ^ 

Metalled ifeads. ‘'Mife 
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Iscpoirfe m 

Knpeea 
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* 
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81,513 

^,350 

1,758 

859 

293 

1,806 

72 

36,756 

11,170 

2,361 

1,467 

1,056 

2,098 

168 

47 

1 

103 

373 

63 

710 

40,424 

11,699 

3,868 

2,239 

1,821 

9,640 

246 

81 

, . : 2' 

160 

694 

122 

920 

2-1-8 

43,687 

14,650 

6,631 

1,932 

4,264 

7,479 

259 

i 

65 

3 

249 

1,160 

251 

1,646 

2-8-0 
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Tne railway mileage for 1901 and 1911 is that recorded in the Census Report of 1911, 
hut in the Punjab Administration Repfirtfor 1911-P2 the total railway mileage was shown 
as 4,013 miles ; apparently the latter figure only relates to the North-Western Railway* 


The growth of cultivation, irrigation, eoniiiiiniications and export, whilst 
adding to the prosperity of the people, have l)een the great saleguaivls against 
famine w’hicli has become of less and less frequent occurrence as the country has 
been developed ; the most severe famines which have occurred since annexation 
Aire noted below’ — 

1851-52. Drought almost amounting to iaiuine. 

I860* Severe famine throughout the country east of the Sutlej ; the price of wlitrat in 
Delhi rose from 24 to 8 seers per rupee wdthin 12 months. Government relief 
vras organised on a large scale in Rohtak and Karnal and neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 


1868-69, A far more severe famine in the same part of the country, government relief was 
given freely, over ten million daily rations were distributed but even so death 
from starvation was considerable. Fever, cholera and small-pox follovred hi 
the wake, 

1877-78. Drought almost amounting to famine, accompanied by unprecedented cattle 
mortality. 

1897. Scarcity throughout the province, severe in the south-east but scarcely amount- 
ing to famine. 

1900. Severe scarcity approaching to famine conditions in the south-east. 

1901-02. Famine in Hissar, a small amount of relief being necessitated. 

1905. Scarcity in the south-east, famine relief works opened in Giirgaon. 

1908. Famine conditions reappeared in Hissar and G-urgaon. 

1911. Fodder scarcity. 

1913. Fodder scarcity in the south-east. 

1916. Scarcity not accompanied by famine in the south-east. 

1919. Scarcity conditions in the Ainbala Division and in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

1920-21, An exceptionally bad year, necessitating remissions and suspensions of revenue 
and the granting of concession rates for carriage of fodder. No famine occurred, 
test relief works were opened in Hissar but proved unnecessary. 


It may be said that no disastroms famine has occurred since 1868 : scarcity 
^conditions in recent years have never produced famines ; the agricultural conditions 
which prevailed in 1920-21 were such as would have led to severe famine fifty years 
beforej but the establishment of a normal surplus of produce and the existence of a 
t^ood system of raihvay communication sufficed to ward off famine without the help 
of government relief works. 

It will be noticed that the south-east of the pro\ince has suffered niosfc on 
every occasion of scarcity, and this fact adds weight to the quantitative analysis 
of agricultural conditions which has been set out in paragraph 18. 

Deaths have been registered in the Punjab since 1 867 and births since 1880 ; 

the system of registration is not such as to ensure that 
HeaVis, all the occurrences are recorded, but it has undergone 
steady improvement, so that the earlier figures on 
33 record are probably much below the truth. The 
44 recorded birth and death-rates for the inter-censal 
periods are given in the margin and according to them 
the excess of births over deaths was greatest in the period 1881 to 1900 and was 
nearly equalled in the last decade. Since 1880, when births were first recorded, 
the number of deaths has exceeded the number of births in eleven out of the 
forty-one years. These exceptionally unhealthy years, with the birth and death- 
rates recorded in them, are shown below — 


Year, 

Death-raie, 

Birth-rate. 

Los^ per mille* 

Chief cause. 

^90 

47 

39 

8 

Fever. 

1892 

49 

38 

11 

Fever, 

1900 

48 

41 

1 

Plague. 

1901 

36 

35 

i 

Plague. 

1902 

44 

44 

. , 

Plague. 

1903 

49 

43 

6 

Plague and ferejE'. 

1904 

49 

42 

7 

Plague. 

1905 

48 

44 

4 

Plague- 

1907 

62 

41 

21 

Plague* 

1908 ' 

51 

42 

9 

Fever* 

1918 

81 

40 

41 

Influenza, 


The ravages of plague for twenty years, and particularly between 1900 and 
1907, constituted the most serious drain which the province has had to face since 


Bate pet 


Period, 

Birika, 

1868. 1S80 

. . 

1881-1890 

.. 39 

1391-1900 

41 

1901-1910 

.. 41 

1911-1920 

.. 44 
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it entered upon a peaceful history ; it is to be hoped that the enormous death«ioll 
of 1907 marked the ciilniination of its attacks, and that the compaTative ireedom 
udiich has since beeji enjoyed may continiie. The whole period that plague has 
been present in India has been one of continuous research and enoit on the part of 
the medical profession ; knowledge of the disease and its causes has made great 
iieaclwavand, which k more important still, the people in general have learnt the 
simpler ‘precautions which should be taken against it and have outgrown their 
earlier prejudices against those precautions. _ , • , , 

Ail previous figures for mortality have been slight compared with those 
of the year 1918 when the country was paralysed by the influenza scourge, an 
account of which will be found in a subsequent paragraph. Had it not been for this 
visitation the last decade would have been the healthiest on record ; the average 
death-rate, onuttiiig 1918, was only 31‘6, and though the rate.s recorded for the 
period 1868 — 'ISOO were less than this the improvement in registration inust out- 
weigh the recorded difference ; on the other hand the birth-rate of 44 foi: the last 
decade i.s the highest on record in the province. 

20 . The cen.sus with which this report is concerned is the seventh taken 
in the Punjab. The census of 1881 was conducted with far greater <letail and 
accuracy than the two wliich preceded it and is the. first for which the 
majority of the statistic.s can be compared with those of later date. Since then a 
census has been held every ten years ; the administration of each has been founded 
on that of the preceding one and the experience gained on each occasion has 
resulted in all probability in each, census being a little more thorough in its 
administrative details and accurate in its statistical results. The dates of these 
censuses with the name of the officer deputed to superintend the operations and 
the territory concerned are noted below— 

Dote. Superiniendent. T-erritory. 

lat .January 1B55 . . Sit Donald McLeod . . Britiah. Territory only ; including the 

present Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Protince but omitting Delhi, 
Hissar, Eohtak. Giirgaon, and part 
of Karnal. 

10th January 1868 . . Mr. A. Roberts . . British Territory only ; including the 

present North-West Frontier Province, 
Punjab and Delhi. 

17th February 1881 .. Mr. D. J. Ibbetsou .. British Territory and the Punjab States, 

the former including the same territory 
as in 1868. 

26th February 1891 .. Mr. E. D, Maclagan .. The same territory as in 1881. 

1 st March 1901 . . Mr. H. A. Rose . . The same territory as in 1891 but with 

separate statistics for ( 1 ) the Punjab 
including Delhi and ( 2 ) the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

lOth -March 1911 .. Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, The Punjab including Delhi and the 

K.B.j C.I.E. Punjab States. 

iStk March 1921 . . Mr, L, Middleton . , The present Punjab and Punjab States 

m, £ . , , 1 . . with separate statistics for Delhi. 

TD— Ml u account of the territorial changes which have occurred since 

1800^1 be of ass^^ce if this report is compared with those of past censuses 
In ISoD the Punjab did not iimhide Hi.ssar, Rohtak, Gnrgaon, Karnal, Simla, 
^ 1 %^* -^ttoek Mianwah, Montgomery, Lyalipur and Muzaffargarh as 
<hd include laanesar, Gugera, Leiah, Kliangarh, Dera Ismail 
Sfe’ Kohat which no longer appear amongst its administrative 

JA 1 Between 1855 and 1868 Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal and Sirsa were 
added by tamfer from the old Korth-West Provinces ; Thanesar was abolished as 
a distnct and its area distributed between Ambala and Karnal : Simla was recoe- 

ffill Jtates. Thf new 

3£Srcsr£azs‘?riLSM.ss; 


10th Janaarr 1868 


nth .February 1881 


26th February 1891 
1st March 1901 


10th March 1911 
iSth March 1921 


SupemitendenL 
vSit Donald McLeod 


Mr. A. Roberts 


Mr, D. J. Ibbetson 


Mr. E. D. Maclagan 
Mr. H. A. Rose 


Pandit Hari hashen Kaul, 
R.B., C.LE. 

Mr, L, Middleton 
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In 1901 Miaiiwaii was formed out of pait.s of Bannij and Dera Ismail Kbau ; 
Rawalpindi was increased at the expense of Hazara ; and the districts of Peshaw^ar 
and Kohat. with the remaining portions of Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
were removed from the province to form the new North-West Frontier Provinr’e. 

In 1904 a new district of Attoek was formed from part.s of Rawalpindi 
and Jhelnm, and in the .same year Lyallpur was formed from parts of Jhang. Mont- 
gomery and Gujranwala. In 1909 and 1910 Jluzafiargarh and Guiranwaia were 
enlarged at the expense of Mianwali and Lahore re.spectively. 

Changes which have occurred since 1911 are given in detail in paragraphs 2 
and 3 of. this chapter, and complete the history of the growth of the present liniit.s 
of the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. 

In addition to the changes in territory wiiich are noted above many minor 
changes in boimdarie.s, both internal and external, have occurred between the 
various census dates ; the tables prepared at the present census show figure.s for 
1881 and onwards. ■ accurately adjusted for all such changes, but con- 
tain no reference to the statistics of 1855 and 1868. It is now extremely 
difficult to adjust the figures oi' the.se two rensu.se.s .so a.s to apply to existing 
administrative di\dsions, but the following attempt supplie.s a few leading statistics 
which may l>e accepted as approximately correct. The 1855 census showed 
12,717,821 persons as enumerated in British Territory ; Mr. Ibbet.son worked out 
the 1855 population of that territory, together with that of the south-eastern 
districts which had been incorporated in the Pimjab after 1855, at 15,181.321 
persons, a figure which was also accepted by Mr. Maclagau. This figure however 
includes 1,209,736 persons in the districts which have gone into the North-West 
Frontier Province : of these about 218,000 were in what is now Mianwali and 
991 ,736 in the area now lo.st to the Punjab ; hence the 1855 population of the present 
Punjab and Delhi was about 14,169,585 persons. Of these about 597,440 were 
in the old Delhi District and of these again about 325.405 were in that part of the 
old Delhi District wiiich now forms Delhi Province. 


At the time of the 1855 census a careful estimate of the population of the 
Punjab States was prepared and that part of it connected with the present Punjab 
States amounted to 3,750,606 persons. 

The 1868 census resulted in the enumeration of 17,611,498 persons, and minor 
territorial changes led Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Maclagau to take 17,609,518 as the 
figure to compare with those for 1881 and 1891. This figure includes 1,718,200 
persons residing in the old districts of Dera Ismail Khan. Bannu, Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hazara ; of these about 239,000 were in the area now known as Mianwali and 
the remaining 1,479,200 in the area since transferred to the North-West Frontier 
Province. Hence the 1868 population of the present Punjab and Delhi was about 
16,130,318 and of these 608,850 were in the old Delhi District and of these again 
about 331,619 in the part of it which is now included in the new province of 
Delhi. We can now compare the total population at all seven censuses as follows : — 



Preaent Punjab. 

Punjab Sinks. 

Prea&nt DelhL 

1855 

13,844,180 

3,750,606 

325,405 

1868 

15,798,699 

. . 

331,619 

350,499 

1881 

16,938,910 

3,861,883 

1891 

18,652,202 

4,263,280 

372,766 

1901 

19,942,227 

4,424,398 

405,409 

1911 

19,578.673 

4,212,794 

413.447 

1921 

20,685,024 

4,416,036 

488,188 


21. Accepting the figures given at the end of the last paragraph the 

annual rates of increase per cent, since 
the first census was taken have been 
as shown in the margin. 

It is possible that the increased 
accuracy of records at each census, at 
any rate up to 1891, accounted for an 
appreciable amount of the apparent in- 
crease and, if this is so, the actual rate 
of increase has been more steady than 
that shown by the figures. 

The period between the censuses of 
1855 and 1868, though it witnessed the 
mutiny, was one of extreme quiet and great progress compared with the times 
which had preceded it. The 1868 census report estimates that the cultivated area 
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increased by nearly 32 per cent, in the thirteen years ; the only perenmal canal 
widch was open at the time of annexation was the Western Jumna which then 
irrigated some 625 sq^uare miles in Karnal and Delhi , by 1868 it was irrigating 
750 square miles whilst 470 more were irrigated by the Upper Ban Doah 
which had then been open for eight years ; inundation canals irrigated rather 
over 500 square miles at annexation and 800 by 1868. Between 1856 and 
1868 the number of miles of railway open to traffic rose from 32 to 468;* and in 
the latter year there were 760 miles of telegraph line in operation and an annual 
delivery of ten million letters within the province. 

This peace and progress was naturally favourable to the increase of popu- 
lation and, though there was a severe famine in 1860, it is not suirprising that the 
annual rate of increase which amounted to 1*09 in British Territory should be 
higher than any that has been recorded since. 

In the 1891 report it will be seen that the increase between 1855 and 1868 
is given as 16T per cent, and that there was difficulty iii accounting for this 
great increase. Possibly much of it was fictitious and due to incomplete enu- 
meration in 1855 in the wilder districts now included m the North-West Frontier 
Province ; the omission of that area from the figures reduces the increase to 14T 
per cent, which is not improbably great. 

The next inter-censal period was one of even more marked peace and 
progress ; great attention was paid to the construction of metalled roads pd 
railways, the length of which had risen by 1,881 to 1467 and 1,056 miles respective- 
ly ; the number of patients treated annually in government dispensaries rose from 
471 to 1,368 thousand ; the number of school-children more tlian doubled, and 
the post and telegraph services were enormously improved. But the initial 
bound with which the people of the province had recovered after their long exist- 
ence amidst anarchy and oppression had reached the top of its trajectory in 
1868 and thereafter was losing momentum ; cultivation increased by only 17 per 
cent,, extension of canals progressed somewhat less rapidly than, before and the 
irrigated area ro.se by only 19 per cent. ; the increase in population was only half 
that in the previous period and was at the annual rate of O' 66 per cent. ; it is 
probable however that the rate was greater than this up to 1878 after which 
followed three years of scarcity and sickness. 

It is useless to discuss the rate of increase in population in the Punjab 
States previous to 1881 for the' only record of that population is given by the 
estimate prepared in 1855 which did not rest on actual enumeration. 

During the decade ending in 1891 the increase in population was again 
rapid and at the average rate of I'Ol per cent, per annum ; the aggregate increase 
of lO'l per cent, was only accompanied by an increase of just under 10 per cent, 
in the area under cultivation, and, though the area irrigated by State canals rose 
by 64 per cent., the increase in irrigation of all sorts was very slight. 

The rapid increase in popmation occurring in conjunction with a dimi- 
nution in the rate of extension* of cultivation is all the more surprising when it 
is noted that the recorded death-rate was 31 per milh as against 25 per miUe 
in the previous period, and that in the year before the census was taken it rose to 
39 per mUle and was largely in excess of the birth-rate. It is true that material 
progress other t^n agricultural had been rapid, but this has little immediate 
effect OB populatioBj and tiie only circumstances in wHch. the decade appears to 
have been more favourable than the previous peribd was the total absence of 
famine. The Cfensus Report of 1891 ascribes the rapid increase entirely to this 
one feature and supports this theory by comparative examination of the rates 
of increase in difierent tracts. 


The average rate of increase in the Punjab States was 1'04 per cent, as 
^mpared with 1 01 in Biitish Territory, whilst the balance of migration during 
the period was from theStatesto British Territory ; if this migration be eliminated 
the amual rato oome to 0'99 and I'll respectively. A Imge portion of the 

^ ^ south-east of the province which had 

always been the part most afiected by scarcity and famine ; in a period in which 
population increased rapidly on account of freedom from scardty it is natural 


♦ TtoraHway mileage of 1888 is shown as 293 in the Onans Eewnt of iRfll sao‘- tu <. 

18 81 ; de|»aartjBentel tepoits show that 410 milea were open in 1872. ^ ^ ** ™ 
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that the greater increase was due to accident of position and not to any peculiar 
difference between the States and British Territory. 

The next ten years were marked by much extension of canal irrigation 
and the foundation of the first of the great canal colonies. The area irrigated by 
State canals increased by 71 per cent, and the total amount of irrigation by 25 
per cent. ; but on the other hand the extension of cultivation was practically 
confined to the newly irrigated colony lands and the total increase amounted to 
less than 8 per cent. 

The limits of cultivation were being approached in the long settled tracts, 
and whilst famine was ceasing to be a deciding factor in spread of population 
its place was being taken by density and pressure on resources. 

There was no actual famine during the decade but great scarcity prevailed 
more than once in the soath-ea.steru districts, yet cominimications and distri- 
bution had so improved that tliis scarcity did not afiect the numbers of the 
population and in these districts the increa.se was not less than in tho.se which 
did not sufier. 

Both the death and bkth-rates showed an increase over those for the 
previous decade, partly due no doubt to more complete registration, but the 
excess of the latter over the former remained the same ; there were however two 
bad years, 1892 and 1900, in which the deaths largely outnumbered births and the 
period cannot be described as healthy. It was in this decade that plague first 
made its appearance and commenced its long and bitter warfare against the 
health of the province. 

With increasing density and a less rapid extension of cultivation a dimi- 
nution in the rate of increase of population was natural and the drop in that 
rate to O' 69 per annum is fully accounted for by these factors. 

The rate of increase in State Territory was O' 38 per annum, hut part of the 
difierence was due to migration from the States to British Territory, and if this 
be eliminated the rates of increase for British and State Territory come to 0'67 
« and 0'46 respectively. Except in Patiala, where the increase was much less 
than in adjoining British districts, the detailed figures are very similar for states 
and districts which lie near each other. 

We can sum up the principal factors in the variation in population in the 
four inter-censal periods which have been discussed as follows : — 

1855-68. A period of resilient recovery from oppression, enabling a depleted popu- 
lation to increase at a rate impossible under normal conditions. 

1868-81, A period starting under more normal conditions allowing less but yet ample 
room for increase and therefore showing a declining rate, the decline in 
the rate being intensified by scarcity and disease in the last few years. 

1881-91. A decade free from scarcity and famine which allowed a rapid increase in a 
country not yet fully populated. 

1891-1901. A decade in which pressure on resources began to be felt and in which ex- 
tension of cultivation was almost entirely confined to tracts opened up by 
new canab. Colonisation was as yet so recent as to have led to no ap- 
preciable increase in population as a result of relief of pressure. Health 
conditions somewhat adverse. 


Though these may be the principal factors it must be reahsed that no 
summing up can attempt to do more than indicate a few which stand out 
amongst the multitude of conditions and fortuitous events which afiect the 
growth of population. 

22. In connection with changes in population the decade 1901-11 was Variatbas 

marked by one overwhelming 
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feature rendering all others in-itif- 
significant in comparison, this 
■was the terrible prevalence of 
disease; fever, to which the 
greatest mortaii'fcy in the pro- 
vince is invariably due, was more 
■widespread and fatal than ever 
and was accompanied by epide- 
mics of plague of great -violence. 

The crude birth and death- 
rates for each year of the decade 
are shown in the ma,r gin and 
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25 
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*39 
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31 
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1891 

33 
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4rl 

1911-1920 

37 

23 

3 

44 


compared with those for other 
census periods ; in comparing 
these it should be noted that by 
omitting the totally exception- 
al year 1918 from the decade 
1911-20 the death-rate from fever 
is reduced to 18 and the total 
death-rate to 32. 

As far as any violently fluc- 
tuating quantity can be said to 
fever may be placed at about 18 ; 
the decade except the last and 
1908. Plague was unknown in 


have a normal, the normal death-rate from 
this normal was exceeded in every year of 
the rate rose to an unprecedented height in 
the Punjab before 1896 and recent experience leads to the hope that it reached 
its maximum iutensity duriug the decade and may eventually disappear; 
every part of the province except the dry tracts in the west and the hill 
districts in the north-east suffered severely ; one of its worst features was 
that it caused a greater mortality amongst females than males and tliereby 
accentuated the disparity between the sexes wliich has alw'ays been a feature 
of the Punjab, and hence not only reduced the population but a;ffected it in 
such a way as to lower its reproductive capacity. 

In every year of the decade except 1906, 1909 and 1910 more deaths were 

registered than births, and for the whole decade 
the vital statistics, which are reproduced in the 
margin, showed an excess of deaths over births 
amounting to 557,447 in British Tcr-'itoiy alone ; 
but, owing to migration and other disturbing 
causes, the census results showed an increase 


190MO. 

1 Males. 1 

Females. 

Deaths 

! 4,459,990 

4,383,718 

Births 

1 4,340,338 

3,945.923 

DiSerewes 

110,652 

437,795 


of 46,672 males and a decrease of only 402,979 females resulting in a total 
decrease of about 353 thousand. This decrease amounted to 1‘8 per cent, of the 
1901 population and was accompanied by a decrease of over 211 thousand or 4'8 
per cent, in the Punjab States, the most important of which are situated in the 
tracts most affected by the epidemics ; the decrease in the Punjab as a whole 
amounted to 2 per cent, and was accompanied by a decline from 854 to 817 in 
the number of females to a thousand males. 


In the middle of this period of disease and death occurred the terrible 
earthquake of 1905 which was felt almost throughout the province and was 
most intense in the western parts of the Kangra District ; in the zone of greatest 
destruction this earthquake caused over 20,000 deaths amongst a population 
estimated at about 373,000. 

As a result of government activities material progress, though necessarily 
hampered by the unfavourable health conditions, was very great. Irrigation 
from government canals was extended rapidly ; the Lower Jhelnm Canal was 
opened in 1901 and by 1910 had brought water to 1-,166 scjuare miles of previously 
uhirrigated land ; the area irrigated from the Lower Chenah was increased by 602 
square miles; 1,105 nules of new railway routes were opened, tbe most important 
being those serving the new* canal colonies ; the post and telegraph services were 
extended and improved. 

Colonisation of the dry areas brought under canal irrigation was pushed 
on throughout the decade and, after the abnormal health conditions, formed the 
most important factor in the ^owth and movement of population. Whilst the 
population of the Indo-GangStic plain and of the Sub-Himalayan area dropped by 
8 9 and 5 9 per cent, respectively and whilst that of the hill tract only increased 
by 2*0 per cent, there was an increase of no less than 17*8 per cent, in the 
Norfcb."' wliicii inclttd^ th.GS6 coloiiiBS j tMs "was due botli to 
immigration and to partial immnnity from plagne ; tlie increase of 655. 551 persons 
was accompanied by an texTcessoi births over deaths amounting to 440 648 and 
more than one-eighth of the population were recorded as immigrants from else- 
where at the census of 19H. - 

: ^ The colonisation, being entmely provincial, had no dire^ effect upon the 

total population of the province, but indirectly, by transferring persons from 
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congested to sparseiy populated tracts, it must have encouraged its growtH: by 
chance it also encouraged its growth by renio'vdcg persons from districts which 
were afterwards most ailected by disease to tracts where it was less severe. It is 
impossible to isolate the various factors afiecting the growth of colony popiilationj 
bat that the "natural increase’’ is accelerated in the newly colonised regions 
appears to be indisputable from a consideration of the position of the Lyaiipar 
District, which consists entirely of canal coioiiVs in the following groups selected 
from the census statistics of 1911 — 

(а) Districts in which the greatest increase in population occurred 

between 1901 and 1911 — 

Lyallpur 45'5 per cent., Shahpur 29*8 per cent., Jhang 21*1 
per cent., Multan 14’7 per cent, 

(б) Districts in wliicli the proportion of immigrants per mille of 

total population was greatest in 1911 — 

Lyallpur 660, Delhi 245, Shahpur 211, Lahore 211. 

(c) Districts in which the birth-rates were highest in the decade 

1901-10 — Jhang 78, Gujraawala 4S, Lyaiipur 47, Siaikot 46. 

(d) Districts in which the death-rates were lowest in the decade 

1901-10— 

D-era Ghazi Khan 25, Lyallpur 26, Manwali 29. 

(e) Districts in which the proportion of children under ten years of age 

to persons between 15 and 40 years of age was highest in 1911—' 
Mianwali v 0, Lyallpur 85, Montgomery 84, Jhang 83. 

(/) Districts in which the proportion of children tinder ten years of age to 
married women between 15 and 40 years of age was highest in 
1911— 

Lyallpur 229, Montgomery 227, Jtlianwali 222, -Jhang 220. 

That Lyaiipur comas very near tlie head of a list of twenty-eight 
districts (Simla has been omitted as being abnormal) in lists c, d, ? and/ in- 
dicates very clearly that in colony tracts the reproductive power of the 

population is higher than elsewhere ; allowance must 
be made for the facts that plague was not so preva- 
lent in Lyallpur as in many districts, that colonists 
include many of the most virile of the population, 
and that the proportion of aged persons amongst 
them is small ; but on the other hand the colonisation 
of Lyallpur had mainly taken place before 1901 and 
the marginal figures show that most of the increase during the decade was 
by natural reproduction and not by the immigration of persons in the middle 
periods of life. 

The fact that the Shahpur District which may be taken as typical of 
the new Jheliim Colony, appears high up in lists a and b but not in c, d, e and / 
confirms the general conclusion ; that district was so newly colonised in 1911 
that the population had not had time to show the effect of the new conditions 
in which it lived. It can be concluded that in the decade 1891-1900 the colonisa- 
tion of the Chenab Colony effected a movement of population but had not begun 
to affect the increase of population, and that in the decade 1901-10 the 
Jhelum Colony showed the same feature w'hilst the Ciienab Colony was begin- 
ning to take effect on the increase of population whilst losing its influence on the 
movement thereof. 

The result of a declining population in a province which was beginning to 
feel the effect of density of population in its settled tracts, associated with Govern- 
ment esbensioa of irrigation, facilities, is illustrated by the curious figures for es- 
tensioa of cultivation and irrigation shown below — 
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The increase in area irrigated through 'government agency was almost 
auliiiied by the decline in other sorts of irrigation. . , , , 

The new canal irrigation was largely in tracts which had previously been 
uncalturable (we have already noted that the Lower Jheinm Canal irrigated 1,166 
square miles and that that of the Lower Chenab was extended by 602 square miles, 
all of wbich had been practically desert waste before), pd bence was necessarily 
associated with new' cultivation ; yet the total increase in cultivated area was less 
than the increase in area irrigated by State canals, showing that, outside the 
colonies, cultivation must have remained practically stationary. 

The figures suggest two rather contradictory conclusions —that diminu- 
Mon of labour by di.sease and emigration resulted in contraction of effort, and that 
cultivation in the old districts had already been extended so far that it could go 
no further ; the first indicates a body of labour only just sn-fficient to cultivate the 
land, the second indicates a pressure of population on resources. The history of 
previous periods however all goes to show that the latter is the correct inference, 
and the former may be largely discounted on the ground that 1900 was an excep- 
tionally dry year in which all wells were worked to their utmost capacity. 

The public health and agricultural progress of the decade form gloomy 
subjects, and it is a relief to turn to the brighter picture afforded by the economic 
aspect of the peoples’ life and the extension in trade and industrial effort. 

The harvests of the decade were, on the whole, above average, prices fluctuat- 
ed considerably, but showed a marked rise above those of previous periods ; wages 
rose practically in proportion to prices, so that consumers did not suffer whilst 
producers flourished. The position of the agricultural community was strength- 
ened by the passing of the Land Alienation Act of 1901 and at the same time 
a growing interest in co-operative credit societies which sprang up in districts 
scattered throughout the province led to a great improvement in the economic 
position of those who joined them. 

The average vrages of agricultural labourers and of artisans in towns are 
shown in the inset table and compared with the average price of wheat ; there 
being no material on which to base an index number, the purchasing power of 
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being a common food and a staple which 
telMS of other commodities, helps to indi- 
cate toe real flnetnafetms in wa^s. ^ 

The numb& of factories employing twenty or more operatives rose from 
182 m 1900 to IMiy-dwtik and value of imports and exports was 
more than doubled m the decade iBwmds the latter end of thb decade there was 
a boom m company prom^, and although most of the companies were unsound 
or evemtadolent their flotation showed the growth of a more enterprisSirit 
araoag^ those with capital and indicated that there was scope for more Mthf 
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CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 1911 - 21 * 


Section IV. — The Conditions of the Decade 1911-21 

•23. The decade opened in iiopefui circurnstance.s ; two years had gone by in 
which the general health had been good and promised a freedorn from the epfde- 
i'nics and heaty mortality tthich had marked the previous eight yeans ; a sticce.s- 
sion of satisfactory harvests, high price.s for produce accompanied by a ii.so in 
wages sufficient to cover that rise, and a rapidly increa.sing export and import- 
trade had left both the agricultural and trading communities in a condition of 
prosperity ; the presence of capital and a desire to utilise it was indicated liy the 
rapid expansion of joint-stock enterprise, and a real step forward in industry had 
been taken and had resulted in the muiiber of factorie.s doubling within the 'space 
of ten years. The terrible wave of disease had left a dimini shed'popuiation with a 
reduced capacity for reproduction, but on the other hand had been most seve-m 
in the more densely populated tracts and Iiad helped t-o e(iualise the distribution 
of the people ; the opening of canals in the deserts of the west and the colonisation 
of the areas commanded by them had gone far to relieve the pressure in the 
districts from which the colonists had been drawn, whilst in those parts w'hich 
had been first coionised the population was increasing rapidly and exhibited a 
marked increase in vitality. 

Unfortunately the first autumn crop of the decade was a bad one, but it was 
succeeded by a good crop in the foiloiving spring, so that on the whole the first year 
was an average one ; it was succeeded by two years of fair harvests and the fourth 
year of the decade 1914-15 produced bumper crops at both seasons. This period 
was one in which the public health was excellent, the death-rate was low, and the 
birth-rate increased each year showing the. marvellous recuperative powers of the 
people whose fertility had suffered much .as a re.sult of the widespread fever epide- 
mic of 1908. During the first three years of the decade the exports from the 
province increased at a very rapid rate and were associated with a' rather smaller 
increase in imports resulting in the balance of trade turning in favour of the pro- 
vince ; joint .stock enterprise continued to boom and, though a large number of 
companies failed, there was a great rush to register new companies of all natures. 

This wave of good health, prosperity and enterprise now received a check 
The boom in company promoting came to a sudden end ; the majority of ventures 
had been unsound from the start and were doomed to failure, and in 1912-13 a 
large number of fraudulent provident societies were wound up ; in the foliowino- • 
year there was a banking crisis and ten banlrs bailed, to be followed by nineteen 
more in the next year ; thereafter joint stock enterprise declined, its unsound 
nature having shaken the faith of the would-be investor. 

The outbreak of war in August 1914 was accompanied by less disturbance in 
the life of the province than might have been expected ; its one immediate effect 
was to reduce the amount of exports and imports but it had little effect on prices 
till 1917 ; though the people of the Punjab re.sponded magnificently to the call for 
recruits and added lustre to their ancient martial traditions in every war area, 
and though the reality of war was brought home to every village throughout the 
province, the direct effect of the war on population statistics Is too to be 
traceable. 

In 1915 a severe outbreak of plague put an end to the period of increasing 
good health and vitabty and the year showed a rising death-rate associated with a 
declining birth-rate ; the harvests of 1915-16 were both of them bad, the produc- 
tion in the province was no longer able to nullify the effect of the war on prices and 
in 1917 commenced a period in which prices rose too rapidly to allow the economic 
system of the country to adjust itself and in which distress and hardship made 
itself felt. The strain on the railway systems of the comitry resulted in a dis- 
location of communications a,nd markets, and to some extent the province reverted 
to its condition of earlier days in which local variations in production had undue 
effect on local prices. 

PoHtical disturbance, engineered from Germany and America, in the early 
days of war had produced a feeling nf restlessness and the economic pressure 
enhanced this feeling and provided a fertile field for the dissemination of political 
propaganda of a virSent anarchic type. 

Disastrous harvests in 1918-i9, and the unparalleled loss of life which ac- 
companied an epidemic of influenza in the latter part of 1918, brought matters to a 
climax ; open mutiny had to be quelled by force in the spring of 1919 and left am 
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aftermath of racial feeling accompanied by industrial unrest resulting in strikes and 

open opposition to authority. i i i 

Good harvests in 1919-20 proved insufficient to stay the upward rush of 
prices, and a general failure of crops in 1920-21 created a previously unknown 
position in which the margin of export proved insufficient to regulate prices which 
therefore became dependent upon local supply and demand and soared to heights 
hitherto unknown —so high that wheat was actually imported into India from 
Australia in spite of the heavy freightage charges. 

The decade closed amidst a general gloom contrasting strongly with the 
cheerful circumstances in which it had opened ; in that gloom however there were 
yet signs of better times to come ; the population was showing a recovery from the 
effects of the influenza unequalled anywhere else in India; the agricultural com- 
munity had weathered the storm with remarkable buoyancy and a magnificent 
spread of co-operative endeavour had placed large numbers from amongst it in a 
position to reap full benefit from any improvement in conditions ; trading returns 
were increasing rapidly in value if not in bulk and joint stock enterprise, cleansed 
by the failures of the earlier years, was beginning to make slight progress on 
sounder lines. 

'Hw War. 24. The Punjab, with its courageous and head-strong Sikhs of the plains, 

its determined Musalman fighting races of the Salt Range, its disciplined and 
steadfast Dogras of the foot-hills, and closely associated as it is with the cheerfnl 
and pugnacious Gurkhas of Nepal, has long been known as the Sword-Arm of 
India. These elements in its population with many others, some of whom had 
already been tried and tempered in the furnace of war and some who had not, 
aU combined to add further meaning and point to that name during the long 
struggle in which the British Empire had to call upon its resources in men and 
material to the uttermost limits of its boundaries and outposts. 

On practically every front in Europe, Asia and Africa the Punjabi was at 
some time or another to be found fighting and laying down his life in a struggle of 
which he but di m ly realised the meaning ; in his distant home-country his relations 
were training and rendering themselves fit to join him, all sections of the people 
were contributing in service or cash towards the success of the venture in which he 
was engaged, and the countryside itself was raising produce and even surrendering 
the capital improvements it bad collected in times of peace in the same great cause. 

, At the census of 1911 the niunber of men enumerated in the province w'ho 
were employedin the Imperial and Indian State Armies were 65,283 and 9,376 res- 
pectively, these numbers including reservists and men on leave in the province ; it 
was independently ascertained that there were at that time, apart from reservists, 
94,701 Punjabis serving in the Imperial Army ; of these 23,310 were stationed in 
the Punjab, 69,173 in other parts of India and 2,218 outside India. 

At the beginning of 1915 there were over 103,000 Punjabis, of whom 86,967 
were coinbatanta, in the Indian Army ; during the war no less than 395,493 men were 
62iust6d in tli6 proyiiice End tliG total niiniber wlio served in. the Ermy during the 
coiitiniiance of war was only just below half a million . Detailed figures for districts 
and States are reproduced below by the courtesy of Mr. M. S. Leigh from whose 

history they have been abstracted ; they are inserted here, not as a tribute to 
the magmucent efforts they illustrate, but as statistics showing the distribution of 
the marfem races m the Pun^ and trowing some light on the monetary resources 
01 its inhabitants as shown by their contributions to obiects connected with 
the war — ^ 
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Close on one-eiglitli of tlie total number of males of military age joined the 
army ; in Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts more than one man in every three served 
with the colours during the war. Contributions to war funds and war loans amoimt- 
ed to thirteen and a half crores or to over five and a half rupees per head of popula- 
tion , 

The indirect effects of the war have been roughly indicated in the preceding 
paragraph and will he treated more fully in the succeeding paragraphs which 
deal with several phases of the provincial life which were materially influenced by 
war conditions. 

It comes as a shock to the imagination to compare the mortality directly 
caused by the war with that due to natural causes ; though war casualties were 
amongst the pick of the population they were numerically insignificant when 
contrasted with, the death-roU caused by the slightest of epidemics; indeed it is 
undoubtedly true, as observed by jMr. Leigh, that the war saved more lives in the 
Punjab owing to the collection of men in cantonments where the ravages of influenza 
in 1918 were met by efficient medical precautions and remedies than it wasted on 
the field of battle. It is possible that the absence of so large a proportion of the 
able-bodied from their homes indirectly affected the population by lowering the 
birth-rate, but so mauy of these men were able to visit their homes on leave that 
the effect was not great enough to he discoverable from statistics. With regard 
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to its efect upon the numbers of the population the war is an almost negligible 
factor of a decade which it itself will render unique in history as long as civilisation 

BsJation ' 25. We have already had to refer to vital statistics, and, before discussing 
sstween Vital decade in detail, it is necessary to examine the theoretical rela- 

tion between them and census results and to try to estimate the extent to 
Basalts. vvhich rehance can be placed on their accuracy. The system of registration of 
births and deaths, which is the basis of the vital statistics, w’-as fully described in 
the Census Report of 1911 and need not be discussed at length ; suffice it to say 
that it depends on periodical reports made at police stations by petty village 
officers. The illiteracy of the majority of the individuals responsible for the 
reports combined with the difficulty ’of ensui’ing any effective check on the 
accuracy of their reports renders many omissions possible but does not lead 
to the registration of any events which have not occurred, and it is therefore 
probable that the statistics show too few births and deaths; on the 
other hand the ratio of error by omission is probably much the same from year 
to year and from district to district, hence in normal times the vital statistics 
should give an accurate comparison of conditions in different places and at different 
times. On the whole, deaths arc more widely known than births and possibly the 
vital statistics tend to omit more births than deaths, in which case they lead to an 
expectation of a larger population than i.s revealed by an ensuing census, as was the 
case in 1911 ; on the other hand severe epidemics, such as the influenza epidemic of 
1918, form occasions on which it is impossible for the village offi cer to keep account 
of the. deaths which are occurring on every side, and in some localities they may 
carry off all those officers whose duty it is to make and receive reports ; a pmn the 
number of deaths registered during such epidemics may be expected to be far less 
than those w;hich actually take place. 

There is no satisfactory way of comparing vital statistics with census results 
for areas subject to fluctuating migration ; using the term native to indicate a 
person bom and enumerated in the area concerned, the following diagram shows 
immediately that the solution of the problem is impossible : — 

f Natives in 1921. 

) Emigrants in 1921 


Deaths in the area. 



Immigrants in 1921 . 


Outsiders and deaths 
outside the area. 

We have figures for the first two quantities on the left and for the first three 
quantities on the right of the diagram ; each of the seven lines shows the origin and 
goal of an unlaxown number of persons ; in mathematical language we have seven 
unknowns connected with five Imown quantities by only five equations ; there is 
nq one correct solution to such a problem and hence to correlate vital statistics 
with cehsas:^gurfis we mist import various assumptions as to the mature of the 
stream pfiiffigrafipn, 

^^Kout_:^qtting to ifintheniatical reasoning -we can illustrate the impos- 
sibility by quoting an extreme ca^se :-— suppose that soon after the census of 1911 a 
great wave of migration entifely , afer^ the constitution of the population of any 
. tract and that a return wave occiirfed before the census of 1921, then the vital 
^atistics refer to persons wbo ^m ia the tract htitfier in :1911 nor in 1921 and 

nmeehave uq coMwtiott irith the Census figprea. ^ 

SiibrndiaTy Table T at tbe end this ebatr^ tire iherease in the 

anA ^11 excess of births over deatha 
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during the decade, that is, uitii the aaturai increase ; but before that table can be 
of any use it is necessary to understand how far the three set-s of figures should 
agree' if they were absolutely accurate, and I therefore explain the coimection 
between them below : — The increase in actual popnlaiicn. exceeds the natural increase 
hy the excess of immigration over emigration in the decade. 

The natural population of 1921 equals the natural population of 1911 plus 
all births in the district minus deaths amongst per’-sons bornin the district. But the 
deaths amongst persoiisbom in the district equal the deaths in the tlistrict minus 
the deaths amongst immigrants plus the deaths amongst emigrants. Hence the 
increase in natural popuJatioit exceeds the natural increase by the excess of deaths 
amongst ir/migrants over deaths amongst rmiyrards. 

To compare the figures we want, in the first case, to inictw the excess of ini- 
migration over emigration in the decade, and in the second case, to knov. the excess 
of deaths amongst immigrants over tho.se amongst emigrants ; neither of these 
quantities are known and neither of them can be calculated from the figures 
available. 

As a matter of fact the two equations wliich have been ineutioned are 
identical : — the immigration during the decade equals the immigrants enumerated 
in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the deaths amongst immigrants ; 
similarly, the emigration during the decade equals the number of emigrants 
enumerated in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the number of deaths 
among.st emigrants. If we substitute these equivalents in the first equation it 
reduces itself to the second equation. 

We can however establish a direct connection between the census figures 
and the vital statistics provided we assume that the stream of migration is con- 
stant and also assume some reasonable death-rate as being applicable to 
migrants. 

The death-rate in the Punjab has averaged 36‘2 per mille during the last 
decade, but 44‘7 of the deaths have been amongst children of less than five 
years of age so that the death-rate amongst the remainder has only been 20 
per mille. Most of the migration of the Punjab is -within the province and the 
migrants include few children of tender age, hence it is reasonable to assume a 
general death-rate of 20 per mille amongst them. 

With this general death-rate one fiftieth of the immigrants present in 1911 
die each year and at the end of the decade only four-fifths of 
them survive. Of 1,000 new iniroigrants coining in during 
the year 1911-12 ten die in that year and twenty in each 
of the nine remaining years so that 810 survive at the end 
of the decade ; of 1,000 new-comers in 1912-13 ten die in 
that year and twenty in each of the remaining years so 
that 830 survive ; and so on. Thus out of 10,000 new 
immigrants who come in during the decade only 9,000' 
sur-vive as shown in the margin. 

The immigrants in 1921 are made up of the survivors of those present 
in 1911 and of the survivors of the new. immigrants who came in during 
the decade, hence the number of immigrants enumerated in 1921 equals 
four-fifths of those enumerated in 1911 together -with nine-tenths of those who 
have come in since that year. Hence the number of immigrants of the decade 
can be calculated from the census figures and in an exactly similar way the 
number of emigrants during the decade can also be calculated. 

The excess of immigrants over emigrants during the decade has been 
calculated according to this method for every district and state and the results 
are entered in column 11 of Subsidiary Table IV. 

But, as we have already seen, the total increase in any district is made 
up of this excess and of the excess of births over deaths ; hence we can calculate 
the excess of births over deaths from the census figures alone and compare the 
result with the numbers actually recorded. 

As the system of registration precludes the possibility of more births or 
deaths being recorded than actually occur, any error in the vital statistics must 
be in the direction of showing too few ; and if calculation from the census figures 
shows a greater excess of births over deaths than the recorded figures the error 
must be in the number of births recorded and vice v&tsu. 
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T1,P inset table shows the corrections that must be applied to the ^tal 
Lhe inset taoie suu statistics in order to make them 

agree with census results, pro- 

Recorded Calculated Difierence aSSUlUptionS On 

a..fc »««“• calculhiom liaye 

“ ~ been based do not vitiate the 


Recorded 

deaths. 


Calculated 

deaths. 


Difierence 
per cent. 


Gujrat 367, 0| 300,735 U 7 ^hese COlTectlOllS We UlUSt 

Mianwaii •• jgg’g,^ 9.7 gge bow far tliose assimiptioDs 

-i SSS 11* SI »re jmtifiaUe. The aseump- 

•• i62’445 17?, 448 8'i tious that have been made ai'c 1 

Siaikot •• 359,708 388,609 8-0 death-rate amongst 

i9i!626 20?48o 6-2 migrants is about 20 per Willie ; 

Multan 266,634 280,362 5'5 M) the Same number of imini- 

HoAiarpur .. 316,059 329,577 4-3 grants coiiie in and the same 

■■ 2 w:u 7 3 ^: 33 ? I'l of emigrants go out 

Kamai .. 353,466 358,998 1-6 eveiy year ; and (3) once an 

DeraOhariKhan 146,043 165,304 US immigrant comes to a district 

Amritsar . . 363,49S 365,328 0'6 he doCS not leaVC it ailCl ail 

emigrant never returns. 

births. births. per cent. The first assumption IS based 
^ "on on general grounds and it is 

JuUtmdur .. 353,093 356,354 0-9 safe to assuiue that the deatn- 

feS-nery i: Si fsoji ^te amongst migrants is not 

aShahpur 268,459 336,711 25*4 tai froDi 20 per mwte ; tor tlie 

sake of argument let us assume 

the impossibly high death-rate of 

40 per mUh amongst migrants and work out the result ; selecting a few 
districts at random we find that in Attock the recorded deaths should 
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Ferozepoxe 

JuUnndur 

Lahore 

Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Simla 


Recorded 

births. 

457.256 

353,093 

485,359 

229,082 

268,459 

8,286 


per cent. 


457,689 

356,354 

493,501 

280,902 

336,711 

21,202 


be increased by 14‘9 instead of 16'6 per cent. ; in Multan by 6’8 instead 
of by 5 5 ; in Kangra by SI instead of 5'2 ; whilst in Shahpnr the recorded 
births should be increased by 17 ‘4 instead of by 26‘4. The result of 
assuming an impossibly high death-rate is to alter the conclusions but 
slightly, hence the result of 20 per m^h not being an absolutely correct 
death-rate for migrants will affect the results very slightly indeed. In other 
words the first assumption scarcely affects the accuracy of the result. 

Now take the second assumption ; by assuming that the migration was 
constant we found that nine-tenths of the migrants of the decade survive at the 
end of it ; if all the migration occurred directly after the 1911 census then four- 
fifths of them would survive, whilst if it all occurred just before the last census 
the. whole of them would survive ; in other words, the difference caused in the 
figures in column 11 of Subsidiary Table IV would have to be increased or 
decreased by only one-ninth even if the whole migration took place in 1911 or 
in 1921, hence the difference necessary in them on account of the slightly 
fluctuating nature of migration must be very slight indeed. 

The third assumption however leads us further astray as much migra- 
tion is temporary ; if an immigrant both arrives and departs during the decade 
he has no effect at all on the statistics ; if however he was enumerated as an 
flagrant in 1911 his subsequent departure is equivalent to an unrecorded death. 
Similarly a man who both emigrates and' returns during the decade does not 
affect the calculations, but if an emigrant enumerated in 1911 returns during 
the decade his arrival is equivalent to an unrecorded birth in the district. 

The third assumption therefore affects the accuracy of the result in 
districts in wMcIk the immigrants and emigrants recorded in 1911 were largely 
temporary migranis and have since returned to their homes. 

Having analysed the effect of the assumptions on which they are based 
•we can now examine the results. At the head of the table are distriete in which 
either (1) the deaths have not been fuHy registered, or (2) immigrants in 1911 
Uve since returned to th^ homes Amongst the districts at the head of the 
ml am Atim^ JKdam, Giirda^puXj Jhaiig, Siaikot and Mnzafiaigarli 

in ^ of which fbe balance of migration has been away from the district and 
probably several immigrants recorded in 1911 have since left them - in these 
oar third assumption has probably resulted in magnifying the correction which 
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IMHIGRANTS ASTB ElI[GRAiHT3 EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES 

TRB Total Population. 


OF 


is necessary in the recorded deaths. Amongst the districts at the foot of the list 
Ferozepore, Lahore and Montgomery are districts which have been gaining by 
migration and to which no doubt many old emigrants have returned, in them the 
correction to be applied to the number of births on record has probaijly lieen 
exaggerated. 

On the whole our-third assumption has tended to enhance the correc- 
tions which the figures show to be necessary : yet, even as they stand, these 
corrections show that remarkably little error exists in the vital statistics ; in only 
five districts out of twenty-five does the error exceed ten per cent. It has 
always been recognised that vital statistics are inaccurate but I have been unable 
to find records of any attempt to gauge the extent of the inaccuracy, I believe 
that this attempt establishes the fact that the vital statistics are far less erro- 
neous than their most friendly critics have imagined. 

Having, I hope, proved that the method employed does not lead to violent 
errors and also that the majority of the vital statistics are ver)' close to the truth, 
I must give some reasons to account for the exceptional cases of Montgomery, 
Shahpur and Simla. In the last case this is easy for more than two-thirds of the 
population of this district is urban and almost entirely consists of periodic or 
occasional visitors ; this district forms an example of the fictitious case, men- 
tioned early in this paragraph, of an area in which the vital statistics refer to 
persons who were present in the district at neither census. 

In Montgomery the immigrants constituted 11 per cent, of the total 

population in 1911 and no less 
than 20 per cent, in 1921 ; in 
Shahpur the immigrant pro- 
portion of the total population 
dropped from 21 per cent, to 
11 per cent, in the decade ; 
where the stream of migration 
is so great as this any assump- 
tion concerning it must lead 
to appreciable error and in 
these two districts, at least, I 
abandon rehance on the 
accuracy of the conclusions I 
have drawn. The existence of 
these exceptions renders it 
necessary to indicate the 
districts in which violent fluc- 
tuations in the proportion of 
immigrants at the two censuses 
most affect the results ; this is 
done by the inset table in 
which I have tried to place 
those districts for which the 
results must be least reliable at 
the top. Except in the first three districts the fluctuations have been insufficient 
to affect the results materially, whilst the figures in the lower part of the table 
show how very constant the stream of migration must be throughout the greater 
part of the province and therefore support the conclusion that the results 
are little affected by the second assumption on which they were based. 

Before leaving this subject it is perhaps necessary to meet an argument 
by which the whole method might be attacked, which is that the discrepancy 
between vital statistics and census results has been assumed to be due to errors 
in the former rather than in the latter. My reply to this is that census figures 
for total population are subject to very little error ; those for immigrants and emi- 
grants are however affected by birth-places being incorrectly recorded, for instance 
an immigrant father may give Ms own birth-place for "every member of Ms 
family forgetting that some members were born after Ms immigration ; the 
error therefore is limited to one of the four figures for immigrants and for 
emigrants of 1911 and of 1921. Using the same method, but assuming that' 
the vital statistics are correct, we find that the error in Attock would be any one 
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of tie following : — . , , 

(1) IixunigTants of 1921 siould be 46,065 instead of 16,830. 

(2) Emigrants of 1921 should be 495 instead of 29,732, 

(3) Immigrants of 1911 should be 51,078 instead of 19,446. 

(4) Emigrants of 1911 should be— 3,6l6 instead of 28,116. 

AH these errors are far beyond the bounds of possibility, hence it is 
reasonable to assume that the comparatively small correction in the vital statistics 
is the one to be adopted. Similarly in all other districts it will be found that 
there is either a small error in the vital statistics or an impos,sibly large error in 
the census figiu-es, and hence it is entirely justifiable to use the census figures as 
a check on the vital statistics but not to invert the process. 

Public Hsaith, 26. Except for the devastating epidemic of influenza which swept over 
India in 1918 and caused the largest number of deaths which have ever occurred 
in the Punjab in one year since any record of vital statistics has been maintain- 
ed, the health of the province maintained a high general level throughout the 
decade. 

Compared with other proviuces in India both the birth-rate and the death- 
rate of the Punjab are high; in 1916, 1919 and 1920 the Punjab showed the 
highest birth-rate in any of the ten large reporting provinces in India ; in 1911, 
1914 and 1915 the Punjab birth-rate was only exceeded by that of the Central 
Provinces, whilst in the remaining four years of the decade only the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces showed higher birth-rates. In 1916 the 
Punjab was unfortunate in showing the highest death-rate in India, and in 1917 
Bombay was the only province returning a higher death-rate ; in the other eight 
years the Punjab has stood third on the list three times, fourth twice and seventh 
twice, whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. 
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In reading tie following brief account of tie iealti conditions of tie 
decade, great assistance will be found from reference to diagrams numbers 9, 
10 and 11 wiici will be found to illustrate tie ciaracteristics of tie years in a 
way wiici enables eaci to be regarded in association with tie ©tiers ; — 
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1911 was described at the time as an exceptionally healthy year except for 
the occurrence of plague, wMeh disease contributed 8'9 to the death-rate of the 
Tear. The healthiness was mainly due to a defective monsoon which resulted in a 
freedom from fever which only contributed 15'3 to the death-rate and was lighter 
than in any previous year since 1887. There was an outbreak oi cholera in the 
Sialkot District, but though severe for a time it was not of sufficient extent to affect 
the death-rate of the province to any appreciable degree . A glance at the diagram 
shows that the birth-rate of this year was exceeded five times in the decade and 
that in six subsequent years the death-rate was lower ; yet at the time the birth 
and death-rates were described as high and low respectively, showing at once how 
much more favourable the conditions of health were in this decade than the last. 

1912, described as the healthiest year since 1886, quite eclipsed the pre- 
\nous year in the brightness of its vital statistics ; another weak monsoon resulted 
in an even further decline in the death-rate from fever, plague abated and there 
were no epidemics except one of small-pox. The total death-rate of 26' 6 was the 
lowest for many years and was accompanied by the very high birth-rate of 45‘3, 
due probably to the efiect of three consecutive healthy years on the fertility of the 
population. 

1913 started with a legacy from the previous year in the shape of small-pox, 
and this disease continued till the middle of the year causing a greater mortality 
than it had done for seventeen years previously ; in February it accounted for 
8,551 deaths, the highest number ever recorded from it in a single month. An 
early and weak monsoon produced conditions unfavourable to the spread of plague 
which showed a mildness unknown for many years ; the conditions were also un- 
favourable to fever, and though fevers accounted for more deaths than in the two 
previous years they could not be termed severe. The death-rate rose to 30‘2, 
the birth-rate just exceeded that of 1912 being 45*4 which was the highest recorded 
in the province since 1900. 

1914 proved to be yet another healthy year ; the continued sequence of 
these had a cumulative effect on the birth-rate in each year and in this year it rose 
to 46'3, the highest for any year in the decade ; this rate had been exceeded only 
once since 1878, namely in 1899. This year marked the end of a series of years in 
which the fertility of the people gradually recovered after the prejudicial effect of 
the great malaria epidemic of 1908. In this year the mortality from both fevers 
and plague increased, and though neither of these were heavy they showed an 
appreciable effect on the total death-rate which rose to 32‘0. 

1915 was a bad year in comparison with those preceding it ; heavy rain in 
March and April delayed the hot weather and produced conditions favourable to 
the flea, the chief disseminator of plague, and a severe epidemic of this disease 
resulted ; in respect of other diseases the year was a healthy one. The total death- 
rate rose, entirely on account of plague, to 36'3 and at the same time the birth-rate 
dropped to 43 '6. 

In 1916 a heavy and prolonged monsoon caused an increase in malaria, 
and more than half the deaths of the year were caused by fevers. In other 
respects however the year was a bright one ; plague was less than it had ever 
been in the Punjab since it first made its appearance in the province, in fact in 
July the province was declared to be free of plague for the first time for twenty 
years. The total death-rate dropped to 30-7 and the birth-rate rose to 45'6 being 
the highest recorded in any province in India. 

In 1917 heavy rainfall in April and May followed by a monsoon which gave 
much rain from June right on into October, produced conditions in which an 
epideimc of fever was inevitable ; from September onwards malaria was rife and 
the epidemic was the worst since 1908. Plague on the other hand was very light 
and the year was the lightest small-pox year on record. The birth-rate reached 
pra<AicaIly the same figure as in the previous year, hut the death-rate rose owing 
to the fever epideroic to 37*9. 

The first nine months of 1918 shewed little indication of the dreadful visit- 
ation of ffisease and death wMch swept the province in the closing months of the 
year. Plague was severe in March and April, hut otherwise all diseases were less 
AG iTC than usual ; it is true that two epidemics of influenza appeared in August 
and September, the first m Lahore, Simla and Amritsar, and the second univer- 
saJly spread over the provmce from Gurgaon to Attock ; but the influenza was of 
^ mild form and caused mconvenience but no alarm, in fact the death-rates in 
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these two months were the lowest during the year. But in October influenza of a 
most malignant type spread over the whole countryside, and the death-rate for 
the month leapt up to 13’9 per mille against a normal average of 2’8 ; in the nest 
month it increased to the staggering figure of 34' 2 and in December declined to 
7'0 against a normal average of 2’9. 

The nest paragraph deals with this outbreak of malignant influenza and in 
this review of the years of the decade suffice it to say that the death-rate for the 
year rose to STO whilst the birth-rate dropped down to 39-6 ; population which, 
according to total statistics had been increasing rapidly and steadily throughout 
the decade, now fell within the short, space of three months to very little more 
than it had been at the end of 1913 five years previously. Though the outbreak 
lasted but three months, the death-rate for the t’ear rose to the highest figure on 
record, and that for November to a figure incomparably higher than had ever been 
recorded before in a single month. 
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Infiaenza 
Epidlemics 
of t9ia. 


1919 proved to be a very bealtliy year; small epidemics of cholera and 
small-pox formed unpleasant features but did notprevent the death-rate from drop- 
pirn^ to the lowest on record since 1912. A very short-lived monsoon resulted 
in ifttle fever, and plague was light. The low death-rate was mamly the result of 
the absence of fever and plague, but it is a matter of speculation how far that 
absence was due to the weeding out of the wealdings by the awful moitality of the 

previous year. , , r - i 

There was no recrudescence of the influenza though a tew cases were reported 

and caused anxiety to the medical authorities, but the disease left its mark upon 
the year in the shape of an exceptionally low birth-rate. It is notew orthy however 
that the low birth-rate of 40-3 returned in the Punjab was yet the highest return- 
ed by any province in India 5 and that the death-rate of 28‘3 was exceeded by 
eight out of the other nine large provinces ; which two facts illustrate the marvel- 
lous recuperative powers of the population. 

1920 was again a healthy year ; there was little rain except for some unusual 
falls in May and there was littie‘'fever. The Punjab again took pride of place in 
India in respect of its birth-rate of 42-9, which, though low, was considerably in 
excess of that of the preceding twelve months ; and again its death-rate of 28‘6 
was exceeded by six other provinces. 

To sum up, the decade may be described as an exceptionally healthy one 
with the exception of the one appalling outbreak of influenza in 1918 ; in a series 
of particularly good years 1915 and 1917 stand out as less healthy than the rest 
owing to epidemics of plague and fever respectively. This series of good years 
has resulted in a high birth-rate, which however was brought down with a rush in 
1918 and has not yet reached its former level though it has improved in each of 
the subsequent years. 

At the end of the decade there were most cheering signs of a rapid recovery 
after the desolating events of 1918; the death-rate was exceptionally low and though 
the birth-rate was naturally at a low ebb after the exceptional mortality amongst 
young adults in 1918 it was yet improving ; both in respect of its birth-rate and 
death-rate the Punjab was comparing most favourably with other parts of India, 
and renewing its depleted population at a greater rate than any other province. 

27. Rumours of the existence of influenza in the Punjab arose in duly of 
1918, but no cases were definitely reported till August when the disease appeared 
in recognisable form in Simla, Lahore and Amritsar ; the disease was then in a mild 
form with very low case mortality and caused no anxiety ; it was more prevalent 
amongst Europeans than Indians. This light epidemic died out and was succeed- 
ed by a second in September which Was of much greater extent and spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the Punjab ; but it too was of a mild variety and 
caused few deaths. The mild form of the disease in both epidemics is illustrated 
by the fact that the death-rates in August and September were lower than the 
average for those months and were less than in any other months of the year. 

In October the disease appeared for the third time ; it was now in a malig- 
nant form and was allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia ; by the middle of 
the month it. had spread throughout the plains of the Punjab and reached the 
hill dist-rmts soon after. It appears to have been spread mainly by returning 
miiitery umts, post office and railway employees and general travellers ; 
the infection was extremely rapid, the period of incubation being rather less than 
two days. 

From the middle of October to the middle of November the state of the 
province beggars description. Hospitals were choked, dead and dying lay 
by the sides of the roads, burial grounds and burning ghats were strained beyond 
tneir capacity and corpses lay awaiting burial and cremation. Terror and con- 
fusion reign^l supreme, the postal and telegraph services were disorganised, and a 
biassed and depleted medical service struggled valiantly hut ineffectually to cope 
with the disease. During this period large numbers of the educated classes earned 
the gratitude of the sufierers by devoted self-sacrifice and social service, whilst 
medical students throughout the province rendered every assistance wi thin their 
power. 

, disease proved especially fatal to young adults including women of 
child-bearing age, and was said to single out pregnant women more than others. 
It was capable of treatment, and even elementary knowledge of simple rules of 
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liealth. would have rendered it far less dLsastroas ; as far as can be ascertained the 
case mortality was rather under five per cent, amongst Europeans, about six per 
cent, among Indians of the higher classes who were ableto obtain medical attentio’i. 
and anything over fifty per cent, amongst the Indians of the countryside who Iiad 
no knowledge of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtain medical ai'l. 
In towns though the medical staff could not attend all case.s, they were able to do 
a great deal more than in rural tracts by the publication of advice as to simple 
precautions and expedients, with the result that the mortality in urban areas wa.s 
only 36 per mille a.s against 51 per mille in rural areas. 

During the first five years of age males rveremore subject to attack than 

females, hut above this age the mortality amongst 
females was much in excess of that amongst males ; 
the greatest mortality was amongst persons of 15 
years of age and upwards each succeeding age 
group after this showing a greater death-rate from 
the disease than that below it. This is clearly 
shown by the marginal figures wliich show the 
death-rate for each group amongst both males 
and females. 

It must be noted that no separate returns of 
deaths by influenza were prepared at reporting 
stations ; in its various phases the malignant 
type resembled sometimes pnemnonic plague and 
sometimes relapsing fever; it was almost invariably 
returned under the head of fevers, and separate 
figures for it have been compiled by the medical authorities bj’ deducting the 
normal number of deaths in each month from the total recorded during the epide- 
mic ; this method was no doubt rough and was more likely to result in minimising 
the number of deaths than in exaggerating it for it is probable that during the epide- 
mic the mortality from other fevers was less than the normal for the time of year. 
It is, however, not from misclassification so much as from failure of the registration 
system that we may expect errors to exist in the retiuTis prepared for influenza : 
with the countrysicie being devastated by the scourge it must have been impossi- 
ble for village cliaukidars to give in accurate reports of the number of deaths ; 
it is extremely probable that a great deal of the mortality never foimd its way on 
to the dea,th registers, and that the vital statistics grossly underestimate the num- 
ber of deaths caused by the epidenfic. As far as the statistics can be trusted, 
the incidence of the death rate in the different districts of the province is given 
below — 

Oeath-rdte from influenza by districts. 


Gurgaoii * * 


Amritsar 



42*3 

Boiitak 

.. 96*2 

Muzaflargarh 



41*5 

Ludhiana . . 

.. 77*4 

Lyallpur . . 



41-2 

His.sar 

.. C7-2 

iVIianwali . . 



41*1 

Montgomery 

. . (37A 

Jullnndur 




Karnal 

. . 60-S 

Gujrat 



39*8 

Ferozepore 

. . 57 ‘5 

Shahpur 



36*5 

Lahore 

50*0 

Jhehuu 



35*1 

Multan 

53*9 

Attock 



32*0 

Bera Gliazi Khan 

53*5 

Sialkot 9 » 



29*3 

Guiranwala 

. . 46*4 

1 Ho.?liiarpur 



26*0 

Gurdaspur 

. . 45*7 

j RawalpiUfli 



25*9 

Ambala 

.. 44*9 

1 Simla 



23*9 

Jhang 

,, 44*5 

Kangra 



22*0 


The mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the province, but there is 
some doubt as to the figures for Gurgaon as in that district there was an epidemic 
of relapsing fever going on concurrently with the influenza and it was impossible 
to separate the figures for the two ; the hill districts were affected least, and. 
it may be noted that it was in these that the epidemic appeared and disappeared 
latest. 

By the end of November the influenza wa.s rapidly disappearing in the 
plains, but it was nearly a month later before the hill districts were free. Though 
the epidemic died out as quickly as it appeared, and did not recur in the last two 
years of the decade, it left behind it a population depleted of its young adults 
hud its effect on the birth-rate will prolDably be traceable well into the next- 
decade. 


Age. 

D milter ati 

Males. 

per inili *. 

Fere* tiles. 

Undir 1 

30-56 

27-47 

1—0 

37 05 

36-S2 

5—10 

25-22 

29-5S 

10—15 

2S 42 

40-9t 

1 5 — 20 . . 

43*50 

59^67 

20—30 

47-46 

59-10 

30—40 

50-22 

63 01 

40—50 

52-72 

60-30 

50—60 -- 1 

66 ’6R 1 

80-10 

60 and over . . i 

77-00 1 

92*74 

All ages 

1 

43-71 1 

1 

54 70 
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The diagrams which illustrate the preceding paragraph show far more 
clearly the effect of the epidemic than any description can do ; note for instance 
the enormous rise in the death-rate of 1918 and the sudden drop in population in 
the midst of a period of continuous and rapid increase as shown by diagrams 9 
and 10 ; and, more striking than all, note the course of the death-rate by months 
over the whole decade as shown in diagram number 11. 

28. It has often been said that the spread of canal irrigation is accompanied 
conneiiion ijy deterioration in the health of the people, due to the conditions of canal- 
irrigated tracts being favourable for the production of malaria. In paragraph 62 
hca ani3 of the 1911 Census Report this drawback of canal irrigation ivas made the subject 
comment, and a diagram was inserted to show the connection between it and 
.om ever. ; in examining that diagram I have failed to see that it supports the 

theory that it is said to illustrate. 

" The theory is an important one and I have gone into the available statistics 
in great detail, but can find nothing in support of it; it is however so widely accepted, 
that Idnsert a diagram illustrating one of the many ways in which 1 have attempted 
to test it. The basis for the fever mortality figures in this diagram are those for 
rural tracts only, and by omitting the figures for 1918 from the totals of the decade 
I have eliminated the influenza epidemic, which spread without any relation to 
irrigation ; separate figures for malaria are not available but it constitutes the 
principal disease amongst those tabulated as fevers. For irrigation figures I have 
chosen those given in the Season and Crop Report for 1918-19 as they appear 
to be representative for the decade as a whole. 


Ho, 14. CANAL IRRIGATION aad MORTALITY from FEVERS, 


The first column of figures shows the numher of deaths from 
fevers^ per ml lie of population, during the decade 1911-20 . 
omitting the year 1918. 

The second column of figures shows the number of acres 
irrigated from canals in every sanare mile, in the represent- 
ative year 1918-19. 

The figures in the first column axe plotted in a curve^ and 
those In the second column are indicated by horizontal lines 
oppcisite to them* i 
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Kharif. 

Sown. 1 Failed. 

h 

Sown. 

aoi. 

Failed. 

Totnl. 

Vlatured. 

69 

31 

Ill 

14 

93 

106 

24 

94 

13 

99 

III 

24 

90 

10 

99 

112 

IS 

115 

7 

1-22 

81 

27 

100 

24 

84 

118 

10 

111 

IG 

no 

111 

19 

122 

11 

123 

7S 

41 

79 

10 

74 

310 

17 

101 

10 

uo 

104 

36 

78 

25 

75 


SOTO AREAS OP THE PBIBeiPAL CROPS IB 

BRITISB TERRITOET OF THE PUHJAB 
DURIBO THE DECADE 1911 - 1921. 


In (jriijriiuwala; Ivarnal and Amritsar the presence oi water-iossiiig has long 
been recognised as inimical to health and its eradication has been the subject of 
much thought and endeavour ; in Multan, surrounded bv rivers, there is a verv 
large area of irrigation by inundation, which leaves water lying on the surface far 
longer than irrigation from perennial canals. If these four' districts were onritted 
from the diagram, the majority of irrigated districts would be left congregated at 
the bottom of it, almost indicating that canal irrigation is beneficial in combating 
fever; but I certainly do not put this forward as a theory and I limit uiv conclu- 
sions to the negative assertion that statistics show no eoiuiection between fever 
and canal irrigation except when accompanied by water-logging. 

The introduction of canals may lead to an increase of fever, but does not 
bring an increase sufficient to render the tract more liable to fever than tracts 
where canals are unnecessary. 

29. The following statement in which sown and matured areas are shown AgricDitarai 
as fiercentages of the average sown and matm-ed areas for the decade and failed 
areas as percentages of the sown areas, gives a rough idea of the nature of each 
harvest and the result on the total produce for each year of the decade. 

This statement together with diagrams n umbers 7 and 8 which illustrate 

Year | this paragraph should be refer- 

Sown. Failed. Sown. Failed. Matured. ^ed tO aS the UOte OU eachof the 

1911-12 .. .. 69 31 lu u 93 yeai’s of the dccade is read and 

i. 9 iii 4 Ill 24 90 (0 so trill then be found to reflect 

1914-15 .. .. 112 IS 115 7 132 uiost of the characteristics of 

1916-17 ..’ 11.3 10 i'll 16 no those years. The scales of the 

191 1 IS .. .. Ill 19 122 n 123 two cUagrams should be care- 

131^20 ;; ilo n lo? lo ilo fully noted, othertrise they u-ill 

1929-21 .. .. 104 36 73 25 I 7.5 give a wi'oug idea of the relative 

• importance of spring and 

t autumn crops ; for in order 
Bo. 7 . SOTO AREAS OP THE pEZBOipAL CROPS IB show the Variations in 

BRITISB TERRiTOET OF THE pHHJAB the latter, they have had to 

DURIB8 THE DECADE 1911 - 1921. be showu OU a much larger 

; ! scale than the spring crops. 

i 2 g g 2 S g S S i i The decade opened dis- 

"* W H -< astrously ; there were no 

30 early rains in 1911 and 

kharif sowings were very 
much restricted in conse- 
quence and covered a smaller 
area than in any other year 
of the ten ; this w'as in one 
• way fortunate for an intense 
drought which lasted from 
the middle of June till the 
latter end of August caused 
very heavy’’ failure. 

The canals stood the 
strain upon them very well, 
but irrigation on their low’^er 
reaches w'as scanty ; and the 
water in the rivers was so 
low that many inundation 
canals failed to function at 
all ; in freely providing water 
for fodder crops the Govern- 
.ment canals did good work 
and saved the lives of thou- 
sands of cattle, for fodder 
scarcity was acute. 

Mos’fc umrsually heavy- 
falls of rains occurred on 
October 26th and continued 
for some four weeks, entirely 
changing the agricultural 
outlook and enabling the 
people to attempt to recoup 
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their losses by sowing spring crops on a larger area than usual. A wet January 
raised hopes of a record spring harvest, but extreme dryness in the next two 
months dashed these hopes ; showers in April saved the wilting crops and the 
resulting harvest was well above normal. 

The result of the miserable kharif and good ralii was a total of matured crops 
for the year only 7 per cent, below average. 

1912-13. A wet April assisted the sowing of cane and cotton ; a. weak and 

fitful monsoon which 
arrived rather late 
and ceased earlier 
than usual, was not 
favourable to kharif 
crops, but neverthe- 
less tlie sown area 
was above average. 
Irrigated cotton did 
particularly well, as 
it usually does in 
years of little rain, 
and tlie season also 
proved favourable for 
cane ; other kharif 
crops thoiigli showing 
a marked improve- 
ment over the previ- 
ous year were not 
good ; failure amongst 
bajra and jowar was 
exteiivsive and led 
to a scarcity of fodder 
in tlie ensuing cold 
weather. 

The early cessation 
of the monsoon led to 
reduced rabi sowings, 
and an exception- 
ally dry October 
and N o vember ere ated 
rather a gloomy out- 
look, but later oil 
there were plenty of 
showers and an aver- 
age crop resulted. 

1913-14 was another 
normal year with- 
out specially marked 

led to increased kharif 



was wet and 


characteristics ; the early part of the year 

The early nart of thi ^ much larger quantities than usual 

an exceptionaUv drv copious precipitation but August was 

Cotton and cane (M rptnavlr ki monsoon withdrew completely in September.. 

accounts for tlHow oSnm south-east ; this 

grown in the south-east than pIc hajra_ which are more extensively 

fodder scarcity in this part of tho^T^n^^^ ’ to cold weather- 

monsoon, which interfered witt In In spite of the early cessation of the 

were m excess; but elsewhere they w^rrelSj the rabi sowings 

produi^f the spring staples fell olconhdeSly^^^^^^ the sown areas and 

rain in July and e»ly momoou which gave excessive 

break in August. Sown areas w^e\gain^£S5“?r’ but suffered a prolonged 

gain aboye the average but there was a 
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■decline in cane and cotton as the ground "was dry at the time these two crops had 
to be put down, whilst the low price of cotton in the previous year also tended to 
prevent wide sowings. The heavy rain in July did much damage to maize, the out- 
turn of which was poor ; the south-east part of the province suffered most from the 
August break and once again the jowar crop was a bad one ; bajra which was more 
advanced at the time of the break did not suffer and did better than in the previous 
year. On the whole the kharif crop was more successful than in the preceding year, 
but maize, cotton and sugar were produced in much smaller quantities. 

Early winter rains combined with the moisture in the soil from the down- 
pours of September encouraged wide rabi sowings : more rain than usual in Feb- 
ruary and March were favourable to the crops, and, except for rather unsettled 
weather at harvest time, the season was particularly good and resulted in the largest 
sown and matured areas ever recorded ; a noticeable feature of the season was the 
enormous rise in the production of gram, this due to the fact that extension of 
sowings are almost always in unirrigated lands as the cultivation of irrigated lands 
is not subject to much fluctuation. 

Two fair years and a good one had placed the farming community in a strong 
position when 1915-16 opened, and it was fortunate that this was so for it turned 
out to be a trying year with two bad harvests. 

The country was dry at the time of kharif sowings and very small areas were 
brought under cultivation in unirrigated tracts ; a scanty and fll-distributed mon- 
soon, which was 41 per cent, in defect in the aggregate, caused widespread failure 
amongst all crops ; the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts however escaped the 
general misfortune ; all crops except maize showed a great falling off in sowings, and 
all except rice, maize and sugar faired badly and produced little, the three excep- 
tions being crops which are most widely grown in the two tracts which escaped 
the general failure of the monsoon. Cotton sowings were restricted even more 
than others, the continued low price caused by war conditions prejudicing this 
crop. 

A thoroughly bad kharif did not destroy the optimism of the farmers, 
and, in spite of the bad monsoon, two periods of rain in September enabled 
them to sow rabi crops almost up to the normal extent. The sub-soil water was 
low, rivers were low and canals were running under difficulties ; all depended on 
the winter rain and this proved to be very scanty with the result that failure 
was very heavy, practically one-quarter of the sown area failing to mature at 
all whilst the outturns on the matured areas were unusually poor. 

The year was a trying one, but the peasantry stood it well thanks to 
their prosperous condition when it opened ; in the south-east, which had failed 
to participate to the full in the good fortune of the previous three years, the 
pinch was felt most and some .slight distress made itself felt. 

Conditions looked gloomy when 1916-17 opened, but some rain in June 
improved matters and helped cotton and cane sowing. The monsoon started 
in the latter half of July and gave very heavy precipitation throughout August ; 
it slackened off again in September and finished up by giving very heavy rain in 
the beginning of October ; it was very much more heavy and prolonged than 
usual. Kharif sowings leapt pu, maize which had been yidely sown the previous 
year showing less increase than others, and cotton also did not_ share to the fuU 
in the extension. The heavy rains proved beneficial to the kharif crops, but were 
rather too heavy for jowar whilst the cotton crop was a very variable one ; in 
the result excellent yields were given by all crops except jowar, and all except 
this and maize and cotton showed a very much greater production than in the 
previous year ; this undoubtedly proved the best autumn cropping season in the 
decade. The heavy monsoon left conditions excellent for the rabi soyrings, which 
did not faU far short of the records of 1914-15 ; all rabi crops shared in the widely 
extended sowings, particularly gram ; yields were good, but that of wheat was 
moderate and the total produce of this crop did not show so much increase as 
might have been hoped from the extension in sowing. 

The year which followed, 1917-18, was a curious one full of contradictory 
features. The early spring was dry but rains in April and May led to an exten- 
sion of cotton and cane sowings ; the monsoon started on the 2ud June and was 
continually active till it withdrew on the 25th September ; its early start, and 
its extreme violence caused floods and prevented kharif sowings, and the area 
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under aU crops except cane and cotton fell considerably. Tbe season was one of 

such continuous rain that all crops except cane snfiered more or less severely, 

and tbe produce of all except this one crop fell. r i , -ii i j- , i , - 

Tbe continuous rain gave no opportunity for careful tillage before tbe rabi 
sowino's but the moisture in tbe ground was so excessive that a large area of 
very hastily prepared land was sown and the total area under crops was far in 
excess of that in any other year in the decade ; a dry winter did no harm and tbe 
amount of failure was small, hence the matured area ioi the crop was very far 
aboye normal— so much so that in spite of the poor Icharif the cropped area of 
the year was a record beating even that of 1914-15. Yields however were not good, 
due partly to the fact that the heavy monsoon and its accompaniment of a 
g 0 YgP 0 epidemic of malaria prevented careful preparation of the gioiiiid and also 
the usual attention which is paid to the growing crops. As regards total 
produce the vear was most disappointing , all Jchaiif cio]is except cane 
showed a marked dechne, and though the produce of rabi crops was far 
above normal only those of gram and barley exceeded the figures registered 
in 1915 and again in 1920, in both of which years the matured area was less 
than in this year. On the whole the year was good but disappointing, huge 
areas of matured crops producing yields of very moderate amount. 

1918-19, the black year for India owing to the wave of disease which swept 
the country at the end of 1918, was also a black year agriculturally for the 
Punjab. Light rains in March and April assisted the sowing of cane and cotton, 
but the areas did not reach those of the previous year. The monsoon gave no 
rain except fitful showers in June and was much in defect throughout July; 
it improved during the first half of August and then gradually withdrew com- 
pletely ceasing at the beginning of September, and altogether it only gave half 
the normal rainfall. As a result of the drought kharif sowings were very much 
restricted and the sown crops suffered badly, the produce of all crops except 
cotton fell off very markedly, that of bajra being particularly low. October 
and November were hot and dry, rivers were low, inundation canals started 
running late and left off early, and even the peremiial canals carried much less 
than the usual supply ; conditions were thus most unfavourable for rabi sowings 
and the influenza epidemic still further restricted them so that the sown area 
dropped to only 79 per cent, of its average for the decade, but as tbe major 
portion of this area was irrigated there was not a great deal of failure except in 
the south-east of the province. 

Both harvests were very poor, the kharif approximating to the wretched 
one of 1911 whilst the rahi was the worst, except for that of 1921, in the whole 
decade ; the matured area for both harvests together was the lowest recorded 
during the decade. The only crops which did not do badly were cane, cotton 
and maize, most of which were either irrigated or grown in the Himalayan and 
Sub-Himalay’-an tracts which were not quite so rainless as the rest of the 
province. 

By the end of the year the agricultural community in the Ambala Division 
and in the Dera Ghazi Khan District were reported to be suffering from the 
adverse conditions ; cattle had suffered throughout the province ; war conditions 
" and a_ closure of goods traffic owing to railway strikes still further affected the 
situation and there were few breaks in the general gloomy outlook. Prices were 
high owing to the reduced cropping and an increased demand for export, hut 
there was insufficient surplus grain for this to benefit the smaller proprietors. 

the monsoon gave heavy rain for two months commencing in 
the rmddie of J uly , and there was showery weather bothbef ore and after it. October 
and Noveml^r were unfortunately dry and restricted the rabi sowings, but all 
sown areas of both seasons showed large increases over the preceding year though 
they were not abnormally high ; failure was lighter than usual and the yields 
were very much better. 


Exc^sive heat in the early summer melted the snows rapidly and the 
short, was heavy ; the rivers therefore ran at a high level 

and the inundation canals had full supplies. ° 

The figure for area indicate a good year not far above normal, but refer-^ 



though 
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the figures for area disguise the fact and point to 1914-15, 1916-17 and 1917-18 
being better. 

1920-21 marked a return to the agricultural conditions of 191S-19, rain 
was lacking throughout the year and canals suffered from the lowness of the rivers. 
The monsoon set in late in June but was very weak except in the south-east 
and in the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts ; throughout the next three 
months it was greatly in defect and it was followed by a rainless autumn. 

The kharif soyfings were not restricted as much as might have been 
expected, but failure was very heavy ; the rabi sowings were the lowest recorded 
for over ten years and the smaU area sown had a higher percentage of failure 
than in any other year. The rabi crop was the poorest recorded for many years 
and the kharif was comparable with those of the bad years 1911, 1915 and 


1918. 

The year was one of mild distress ; resort had to be made to suspensions 
and remissions of revenue and to the granting of concession carriage rates for 
fodder ; famine test works were opened in Hissar, and, though they proved to 
be unnecessary, this fact marks a nearness to famine conditions which had long 
been unlmown in the Punjab. 

The decade since the last census thus consisted of foiu’ good years, three 
moderate ones and three bad ones ; but it is useless to attempt to compare 
cropping and produce returns with those of former decades as cultivation in the 
Punjab has not yet attained a state of equilibrium audits constant extension 
renders the comparison of the results of years separated by any considerable 
period useless as a test of the conditions of such years. 

The decade has been free from famine, and straitened conditions have 


Areas in square miles. 


only been experienced in the south-east which did not share equally with the rest 
of the province in the good years. 

The diagrams attached to this paragraph do not indicate that the fluc- 
tuations in cropping are making any progressive change, all can be traced to the 
nature of the seasons and to temporary price conditions ; no crops except cotton 
appear to be gaining at the expense of others, and even with cotton this tendency 
may be due to the fact that prices were low at the beginning of the decade and 
improved rapidly towards the end rather than to any permanent disposition to 
sow it more extensively. 

30. The figures for the year 1920-21, when compared with those for 1910 

given in paragraph 22, show 
a decline of 17 per cent, in 
cultivated area associated with 
an increase of 30 per cent, in 
irrigated area, but examma- 
tion of the figures for inter- 
mediate years shows that tbi.s 
comparison does not give a 
true indication of the changes 
which have occurred. The 
actual figures for each year of 
the decade, together with 
those which have already 
been given for 1900 and 
1910, are shown in the inset 
table ; they show that the 
comparison of figures recorded 
at ten year intervals is not 
a satisfactory gauge of pro- 


Ye.iri 

Irrigated from 
State caiuils. 

Irrigated from, 
private canals 

Irrigated from 
j wells. 

2 i. 

^ 3 

o 

CJ 

S 

Total a r e n 

irrigated. 

Gross cultivated 
area. (Sown 
areal. 

1900 

6,631 

1,287 

6,492 

240 

14,650 

43,587 

1910 

9,753 

802 

4, 665 

316 

15,536 

46,325 

1911-12 

10,877 

648 

5 344 

243 

17,112 

41,107 

1912-iS 

10,978 

774 

0,628 

279 

17,659 

42,984 

19ia-U 

11,029 

745 

5,877 

270 

17,921 

42,701 

1914-15 

11,857 

827 

5,020 

250 

17,954 

49,556 

1915-16 

11,632 

754 

5,633 

226 

18,245 

40,475 

1916-17 

12,612 

814 

5,364 

265 

19,055 

49,538 

1917-18 

12,003 

802 

4,611 

262 

17,678 

51,356 

1918-19 

11,767 

609 

5,982 

194 

18,552 

34,146 

1919-20 

13,601 

765 

5,525 

310 

20,201 

45,487 

1920-21 

13,274 

701 

6,056 

211 

1 20,242 

38,377 

Ddcade 

11,963 

744 

5,504 

j 251 

i 

18,462 

44,573 


gress ; fluctuations from year to year totally eclipse progressive changes. 

It is at once evident that years of favourable rainfall when the sown 
area is most extended are also years in which irrigation, and particularly that 
from wells, is restricted ; and that well-irrigation is most widespread in dry 
years when the sown area is smallest ; the years 1917-18, 1918-19 and 1920- 
21 indicate this very clearly. 1900 was a dry year and 1910 was one of good 
rainfall ; the comparison of figures for those years tends to magnify the increase 
in cultivation and decrease in well-irrigation ; this consideration supports the 


Extension of 
Cultivation. 
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assertion made in paragrapli 22 that by the end of the decade 1901-11 cultiva- 
tion was nearing its limit of extension rather than that labour was scarce. 

If we examine the general trend of the figures throughout the last decade, 
xat]i 0 r tlian tlic figures for the first and last years, it is evident that irrigation 
from state canals has actually increased by 22 per cent, in the^ last ten years, 
that the irrigation from private canals and from wells has^ remained practically 
unchanged though vaijfing from season to season, that irrigation from other 
sources shows a slight regular decrease, and that the total cultivated area does 
not show any regular extension sufficient to be traceable amidst the fluctuations 


Upper Jhelum 
Upper Chenab 
Lower Bari Doab 


539 

940 

1,332 

2,811 


due to seasonal difierences. 

During the decade the area irrigated from state canals has permanently 
increased by about 2,400 square miles without any corresponding increase in 
the cultivated area of the province ; this striking fact is not due to the separa- 
tion of Delhi with its small area of cultivation which is roughly about 360 
square miles and is insufficient to affect the figures. 

We have seen that by 1920-21 the three canals opened during the decade 
■were irrigating 2,811 square miles and, as most of the 
irrigation from the Lower Bari Doab and some of that 
from the Upper Chenah is of land which was pre- 
viously uncultivated, it is clear that the cultivated 
area in settled tracts has, on the whole, declined. 

Each decade has shown a' rapidly decreasing rate of extension of cultiva- 
tion outside the areas rendered cultivable by new irrigation ; in the last three 
decades this has been very marked and it is e'vident that the province has now 
reached a stage when it can expect no increase in the area under cultivation 
except by the opening of new canals or the adoption of a different system of 
agriculture. 

Though practicable schemes for still further extending the canal systems 
of the pro'vince are in progress, the problem of conveying available water 
to available wastes is becoming more and more complicated ; the time is already 
approaching when the whole of the cold weather supply in most of the great 
rivers wiU. he used for irrigation ; storage of the excess waters of the rainy season 
does not hold out a prospect of providing a means for extending irrigation at 
a rate hearing comparison with that of the last seventy years ; even if all 
engineering difficuities are overcome the wastes suitable for cultivation under 
irrigation ate not inexhaustible. . 

Of the three great obstacles to increase in population — war, pestilence 
and famine — ^the first was removed directly British Government was established, 
the last was gradually removed by the growth of communications and of an 
agricultural surplus, and the second will be reduced as knowledge of even the 
simplest rules of hygiene spreads amongst the people ; all now depends on the 
maintenance of the agricultural surplus; its existence has depended on the 
extension of cultivation which in the past has been rendered possi]ble, in culti- 
vable areas, by settled conditions and, in nncultivable areas, by the construc- 
tion of canals ; the first possibility of extension has now been exhausted, the 
end of the second is in sight ; the system of agriculture must be changed so as 
either to raise more produce from the present cultivated area or to bring under 
cultivation areas 'which are at present regarded as nncultivable. 

31. There is a very distinct difference between the prices realised by 
farmers at harvest time and the subsequent prices realised in the larger grain 
maikefe ; the former reflect the nature of the seasons more, and the demand for 
export less, than the latter. 

The following short account refers to harvest prices:— In 1911-12 the prices 

of aU^aii^ remained high, being asas'ted by a brisk demand for wheat for export, 
but that of cotton dropped considerably ; in the next year cotton improved whilst 
wheat went still higher. In 1913-14 cotton and sugar, of - which there had been 
good crops, declmed m pnce ; wheat rose slightly and the coarser food grains went 
up on account of scarcity. ° 


were 


1914-15 an excellent y^r for the agricnltural community; prices 

H,. to .«?«* failing ofi oi Mionnt 

of tie War . jowar and bajra feloM ligh soarraty prices, but, as tiiese are mainly 
grown for home consumption, this told rather against than for the Puniab 
peasant proprietor. The next year was one of poor crops and prices rose all 
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round, tiiat of cotton rose brisldv as a demand for export once more asserted 
itself ; in tliis rear complaints about the Mgli wages demanded by agricultural 
labourers began to be beard and scarcity of labour was, perhaps for tbe first 
time, a real handicap to the farmer. 

In 1916-17, with the return of good harvests, prices showed a tendency to 
drop all round, but cotton and wheat were not affected ; the year was one which 
fuUy restored the position of the people which had been somewhat shaken in the 
previous year. 

A general slight increase in prices occmred in 1917-18 but the outstanding 
feature of the year was the price of cotton which soared above anything previously 
known ; the next year was marked by high prices caused by poor cropping and an 
increased deniancl for export, but there was insufficient surplus grain for this to 
benefit the smaller proprietors. 

In 1919-20 excellent harvests foilot^dng after a bad year resulted in a general 
drojD in prices, but wages continued to rise rapidly ; the bad harvests of 1920-21 
forced up prices once more, and they attained the highest general level reached 
during the decade. 

Turning from harvest prices to those obtaining in the principal grain mar- 
kets of the province which are shoivn in diagram No. 16, we fed a very rapid and 
practically continuous increase throughout the decade. ' 



The outbreak of war iu 1914 caused a sudden rise in prices at the end of 
that year and this continued the next year and was enhanced by a poor monsoon. 
In 1916 wheat exports were severely restricted, prices hitherto imknown creating 
a position of grave anxiety, and a big check ensued ; in the following year exports 
were again restricted but military requirements necessitated a considerable export 
of wheat and gram and the prices of these two started to rise again. In 1918 and 
1919 poor production combined with export for military purposes caused a further 
rise and in the latter year record prices were reached ; in 1920 exports were still 
imder control and good harvests resulted in an abatement of price. 

How long the phenomenally high prices reached in the decade wiE continue 
after the adjustment of trade following the conclusion of the war it is impossible 
to foretell, but there is little prospect of prices ever falling to pre-war level and 
much of the rise must be permanent. The miserable crops harvested in the last 
year of the decade have since caused the unparalleled position in which India has 
had to import wheat from Australia and local prices have broken loose from the 
control afforded by export. 

Regular wage censuses have been held in the province in 1909, 1912 and 1917; 
amongst other statistics available in the reports are the normal daily wages of. 
urban labour in some of the principal cities and the normal daily wages of 
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district; it is difficult to estimate average wa^es 

follows wiiere tlie^normaf^”^ made'^as 

has been taken for tC uffi 3' /f the mean of these 

the number of people fn X ^ multiplied by 

accordingly ; i/rural area^ tbfS ^'' worked out 

without any attenmt to 

each district. The reLlts ar^ numbers ol: people concerned in 

of the three sets of wa^es ? 7 J comparison 

below ; — - » been incorporated in the table reproduced 


Class op labour. 

Daily wages in 

ANNAS. 

iNCENA.SJt: I'KXl 
CENT, 

WviGES ISXrKEaSSED IN 
MAUNDS OP WHEAT 
MONTH. 

1009. 

1012. 

1917. 

1909-12 

. 1912-17 

. 1909. 

1912. 

1917. 

Urban — 








— ' 

Iron and hardware 









Brass and copper 

12 

16 

17-5 

33 

0 

6*0 


7*7 

Carpenters 

16*75 

16 

IS 

— 4| 

12J 

8*3 

1 

9*4 

7*9 

Cotton weavers 

15-6 

18 

19*75 

16 

10 

7*7 

10*6 

8*7 

Jlasons and builders 

4 -23 

6 -25 

9 

47 

44 

2*1 

3*7 

4*0 

General unstilled 

15*25 

17-25 

19-5 

13 j 

13 

7*0 

10*2 

8 *6 


1 6*25 j 

7 

S-75 

12 

25 

3*1 

4*1 

3*9 

Mural — 1 









General nnstilled 









Carpenters 

5*33 

■ S'B 

6-7 

3 

22 

2*7 

3*2 

2*9 

Blacksmiths 

11*5 

12-26 

16-33 I 

6 

25 ' 

5*7 

7*2 

6*8 

Masons 

9*75 

13-75 

14-25 

41 

4 

4*9 

8*1 

6*3 

Blonghmen 

12*75 

14-75 

16-5 

16 

12 

6*4 

8*7 

7*3 

rr^t « 

2*2 

4-1 

5*0 

86 1 

34 

M 

2*4 

2*4 


due to the fact that they’S^ especially those of ploughmen are mainl 

oaMatmg the figures iZthe C tf^ '’y paym^ “n S I 

Es. 3-12-0 m 1909, Es. 3-3-0 inhotaluTp has been take 

eat was wSt^TthtTnbt^ “Tf^ose in prices, and as th 

going into ^ comparativplTr natural to find tha 

^cltha^L’thl 

Bmcm 1917 itas WtT-p; «^c^de. It k 4 -^ ^ purciLasinj 

f>f -Jn tliat tie iiiiinAiiflfi -pfciA in 
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It is interesting to exatnine tlie effect of a decade of rariier rmfavourable 

seasons and of rapidly rising prices and 
wages on tire economic position of tire 
farmer; tire marginal table indicates tiiat 
that position lias undergone slight hut 
steady improvement, the proportion of 
land under mortgage has steadily fallen, 
more laud has heeii freed from mortgage 
than has been mortgaged, and the p 


Year. 

r 

: u > E 

Area out oi every 
10,000 acres of 
cultivated land 
'.viiieh vras 

y: 1 ' 

5j 1 2 1 

^ 1 ut \ 


ion 

.ti 11-0 

GlV 

SS; 

■IJt- 

129 

1912 

12-0 

74 

or 


123 

1013 

11*7 

to; 


Gti 

107 

19U 

.J ii‘3 

S.7}! 

302 ; 

44 

240 

1915 

11 '6 

S3; 

S 7 ' 

40 

ISO 

1916 

, , j 11^ 

b 2 '; 

7Gi 

33 

21 G 

1917 

11'^ 

7S 

G7, 

35 

227 

191S 

lO’C? 

GO 

go; 

35 

252 

1919 

,.! 10-9 

72 

00' 

41? 

134 

1920 

iO-7 

00 

i 2 o: 

40 

' 375 

-Mean 

il‘4 

73 ' 

so: 

40| 

104 


orice 


of land has risen considetalrlv. 


The fact that the first three columns 
do not agree is due to the fact that the 
proportion of the total land which has 
been cultivated has varied from year to 
year : all the transactions involved in 
the table covered uncultivated as well 
as cultivated land. 

The beginnings of the co-operative credit movement amongst the 
people of the Punjab were described in paragraph 55 of the last census report. 

In 1911 there were four main tj^es of society, two primary and the 

other two secondary. The usual primary tj-pe 


32. 


00i>*s omitted — 

Share capital 
Loans from members 
Loans from non-members 
Loans from other societies, and 
central banks 
Loins from Government 
Re.serve fund 


Rs. 

5.94 

6.95 
4,20 


was an agricultural credit societv devoting its 


Total 


9,26 

77 

17 

30,29 


energies to advancing money to its members at 
favourable rates to enable them to pay off old debts 
and to survive the temporary strain of rmfavour- 
able seasons ; of these there were then 1.074 
societies scattered over twentj’-three districts. 
Original members owned shares in the societies 
which they subscribed in instalments over a p>eriod of ten years after which the 
shares were returnable ; three-quarters of the profits were divisible amongst 
members as non-returnable shares and the remaining quarter was indi%'isihle and 
was to be utilised to form a reserve fiuacl ; other sources of working capital were 
loans and deposits from both members and non-members and from other societies 
of the same type or from the central banks and unions which will be described 
below. The available worldng capital of these 1,074 societies is detailed in the 
margin and consisted of about 30j lakhs ; of this sum 9j lakhs were in the form 
of loans by one society to another and formed part of the working capital of 
both the loaning and borrowing society, and therefore were counted twice over ; 
it however cannot be called capital of the societies as a whole and omitting 
this item they worked with a capital of about 21 lakhs of which 16 were owned 
either directly or indirectly by the members and 5 came from outside sources. 

This type of society has retained premier place till the present time : certain 
modifications have been introduced ; for example, during the year 1911 the system 
of granting Government loans to societies of this type was abandoned as they 
could exist rvithout this h^p ; in 1916 all members who did not ovm shares in 
societies were struck off the rolls, these members having formerly been admitted 
on a nominal payment but never hating been full and useful members of the socie- 
ties. It was found that with members owning shares of various amoimts those 
who held large shares welcomed high rates of interest for the sake of the profit- 
sharing thus losing sight of the true co-operative principle, and in 1918 an attempt 
was made to eliminate the three-quarter divisible share of profits j nearly all the 
societies formed since then have adopted the principle of indivisible profit and 
many of the old societies have followed suit. 

In 1921 the number of primary societies of this tjqie — ” agricultural 

credit” — was 7,605 scattered over every district of 
the province and including 196,691 members ; the 
worldng capital was over 216 lakhs and was made 
up as shown in the margin ; in 10 years the 
capital has increased from 30 J lakhs to 216 
lakhs ; that part of it which is not derived from 
other societies and central banks has increased 
from 21 to nearly 133 lakhs and whereas in 1911 


OOO’s omitted — 

Share capital 
Loans from meinbera 
Loans from non-members 
Loans from societies 
Loans from central banks 
Loans from Government 
Reserve fund 

Total 


Rs. 

53,72 

14,13 

14,81 

2,07 

81,28 

37 

51,75 

2,16,13 
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OOO’s omibbed — 

Loans to members. Recoveries, 


r ear. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 
1917 
1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Rs. 

22,79 

35.19 
62,55 
71,59 
3G,04 
33,25 
3l,oS 
33,04 
47,40 

67.19 
82,89 


Bs, 

10,38 

16.72 
29,16 
39,83 
30,62 

25.35 
33,41 
32.49 
38,79 

49.36 

41.72 


only 76 per cent, was owned by nrciul)crs now 
per cent, is so owned. This uiarvellous advance in 
members and resources lias been accompanied 
by a steady increase in usctul ciKbarvour; tlie 
yi->n.in object oE sucli societies is still the creation of 
funds to be lent to their incinlieivs a.nd the amount 
of loans lent out and recovci'cd eaeli. year is noted 
in the margin (each year ends oil plst July). 

It is the priucijilc of tliose societies to advance 
loans only for legitimate olijcets and to encourage 
thrift. The objects for which loans have been borrowed have been tabulated 
for representative societies from time to time; eaeli time this lias been 
done the results have been somewhat similar and the following figures are 
typical and represent the averages of 1917 and 1918 in tlio form of percentages 
of the total money given ont in loans : — ^payment of old debt and redemption 
of mortgage 25 purchase of cattle 21 ; payment of revenue 14 ; marriage 
expenses 7 ; household expenses 7 ; purchase of seed 0 ; trade 5 ; purchase 
of fodder 2 ; payment of rent 1 ; repayment of talcavi (Goverument loans) 1 ; and 
miscellaneons 11. In 1915 a very interesting summary of some of the work done 
revealed that the members owed about 72-y' lakhs to the societtc.s but that by reason 
of their borrowings they had paid off at least 82 lakhs of old debt and mortgage 
and regained possession of over 8,000 acres of land, whilst tliey had also accumu- 
lated savings of 50 lakhs in the societies’ funds. Nor did this alone represent 
their financial benefi.t, for, by reason of their greater affluence, they had been paying 
off many old debts from their private pockets without resorting to loans from the 
societies, and it is estimated that co-operators are now paying off old debts at the 
rate of twenty lalchs per annum. Apart from the main object of creating funds 
from which to provide credit the societies brought into being a corporate feeling 
which could be directed by the leading members with the result that at various 
times they have launched out into other branches of work, amongst which may be 
noted the purchase and distribution of improved implements and of improved 
seed,^ the sale on commission of agricultural produce resulting in selection and 
grading of produce and encouragement to plant good seed ; the corporate spirit 
has also led to a desire for education, funds have been provided for scbolarships and 
for school buildings and dispensaries ; the inspecting staff has received training at 
agriculttual colleges which they pass on to the members, members themselves have 
sent representatives to agricnltur al courses, and demonstrations of scientific methods 
of agrioultme have been arranged in the villages ; it has further led to joint social 
endeavour in the direction of restricting marriage expenses and other extravagant 
expenditure, and of submitting disputes to arbitration. 

These varied interests have led to the formation of societies which are not 

primarily credit societies and 
which have not been included 
in the figures given above ; 
figures for these are given in the 
margin ; they are all societies of 
agriculturists and have all grown 
ont of the primary form of so- 
ciety of which there were 1,074 
inexistence in 1911. The objects 
for which they work are indi- 
cated by their titles and they 
are working for the good of their 
members in many subsidiary 
ways. ^ Members of these 
specialised societies are probably 
nearly all of them members of 
credit societies as well, so that 
We must not add them to the 
numbers of agricultural co- 
operators; and taking 196,691 

of members of 
agncultnral credit societies and 




Nombeb of members. 

Class, 

No. ] 

[ndividuals 

Societies. 

Parcliaae and sale 

171 

1,537 

1,845 

Production and sale 

19 

597 

191 

Arbitration . , . ^ 

81 

10.299 


Oonsolidatioii of holdings 

60 

1,698 


Night ' ' 4* , ^ 

45' 

784 


Siitoieamnce .. 


49 


Beelamation of Cho 
waste lands 

s 

371 


Thrift and savings 

2' 

37 


<^ie and sheep breeding , . 

11 

204 


Irrigation 

.. , ■> 

10 


Cattle purchase ^ 

2 

92 


Cattle insurance 

37 

d29 
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OOO’s omitted — 

Share capital 

Members’ loans and deposits 
Non-members’ loans and deposits 
Loans from societies 
Loans from central banks 
Reserve fund 


Rs. 

3,13 

1.73 
52 
43 

1,84 

99 

8.74 


noting that about 80 per cent, of the societies are amongst Musalnians, we find 
that one in every 20 persons actively engaged in agriculture and one in every 
13 agricultural Musalman workers belong to co-operative credit societies ;* and 
from being a benefit to a few selected progressives in 1911 the movement has 
become one of general application affecting the w4ole of the agricultural life of 
the province. 

So far we have dealt only with agricultural credit societies and their present 
day descendants. The other primary societies existing in 1911 were described as 
urban, and of them there were eleven, four of which were pinely “ credit societies, 
two credit combined ivitJi produce and sale of stores ’’ and five industrial " consist- 
ing of four weavers’ societies and one blacksmiths’. The co-operative movement 
in non-agricultural circles is necessarily more varied though less extensive than 

among.st the agricultural classes. These 
eleven societies marked the beginning of a 
movement which has led to the formation by 
the end of July 1921 of 303 societies of which 
57 are amongst weavers : they include 116 
“ credit ” societies and 180 “purcJid'se and sale ” 
societies ; their aggregate capital is shown in 
the margin, and they have 15,371 members. 

This form of co-operation has not captured the imagination of the people 
whom it helps to the same extent as the agricultural credit system : many societies 
have been formed and have been dissolved owing to lack of interest and the true 
co-operative spirit ; industrial societies have needed much supervision to render 
them successful ; but gradually t}^es suitable to each class are being evolved and 
the existing societies are the results of a process of survival of the fittest and are 
doing an immense amount of good work ; amongst the credit societies may be men- 
tioned societies amongst employees of the ISTorth-Western Railway, the Telegraph 
Department,the Punjab Civil Secretariat, the Dhariwal Mills, and of various Munici- 
pahties and District Boards, but the multiplicity of detail is too great for a full 
exposition here. This completes a short analysis of the primary societies and 
we must now turn to the secondary societies wbicli exist to supply capital and to 
organize the efforts of individual primary societies ; these are of four main forms, 
the Central Banks and Unions ; the Supply Stores and Supply Unions ; the first 
two are large credit societies that transact business with tbe primary credit societies, 
supplying them with capital in the form of loans and accepting deposits and 
loans from those which have surplus capital to dispose of ; besides suppljdng tbeir 
own capital in the cause of co-operation they pool the capital of the primary 
societies and enable them to help each other in a way they could not do by 
themselves. 


Members of the central banks iaclude both individuals and societies and since 
1916 at least half the shares issued have been reserved for societies ; on the other 
hand the union is an association of societies only and has no individual members. 
The share capital of the central banlcs is transferable but not returnable and the 
liability is limited by shares ; these banks pay a dividend on shares whilst the profits 
of a union are indivisible. The rival advantages of the two forms of secondary 
society are difficult to estimate ; the central bank is possibly more efficient in pro- 
viding loans for it controls outside capital, but on the other hand the desire for 
dividends may lead to an unduly high rate of interest ; the union is not affected by 
the greed of profit sharers and its supervision is much more efficient. The same 
difference which exists between central hanks and unions differentiates Supply 
Stores and Supply Unions ; the former include individuals amongst their members 
and the latter do not. The former exist only in towns and have achieved little 
success, societies which are members of them are leaving them and seeking to join 
supply unions instead ; here again the defect of the supply stores is foxmd in the 
sel&hness of individual members. 


These large hanks and imions control a large amount of credit and have 
inspired confidence to such an extent that they are able to obtain large cash credits 
from the Bank of Bengal and other financial corporations. The progress amongst 


— ^In Punjab British Territory tbe number of actual workers whose main employment Is 
agiiculture is 3,860,900 and the corresponding figure for Musaimans is 2,092,574. 



JoinlStoek 

Companies. 
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central hanlis and unions is exhibited in tire following table 



Central Banks. 

Uni 

ONS. 

Weavers’ 
Stores a 
plyU 

Central 

NI) SuP' 
NIONS. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Number •• , 

Number of 7 iudmduals 
members. ) societies 

31 

2,063 

4,873 

8 

577 

0 

63 

0 

1,942 

1 

0 

63 

4 

0 

85 

0 

0 

0 

OOO’s 

omitted. 

■ 

Share capital 

Loans from individuals 

Loans from central banks 

Loans from societies 

Loans from government 

Reserve funds 

Working capital . . 

Year’s profit 

, 

11,50 

52,53 

18,42 

8,68 

35 

3,92 

1,28 

4,24 

1 

1,78 

9,37 

10,56 

10,32 

30 

95 

7 

90 

i ■■ 

0 

0 

3 

26 

1,47 

2 

18 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95,30 

2,32 

5,59 

15 

33,28 

27 

1,08 

1 

2,10 

0 

0 

0 


The co-operative movement at first caused widespread oiopositiou from the 
money-lending classes but it is now an accepted fact and open opposition is rare ; 
its existence in many cases has led to a reduction of the money-lenders’ rate of 
interest. The first few years of the last decade were ones of rapid expansion a,nd 
enthusiasm. The financial crisis which occurred in 1913 following on the closing 
of the Peoples’ Bank in September of that year, followed by the outbreak of war, 
resulted in widespread contraction of credit ; the co-operative societies suffered 
considerably but there was no such run to withdraw deposits as in the case of 
ordinary banks and the Post Office Savings Bank. The period 1914.-1917 was 
however necessarily one of consolidation rather than expansion ; the central banks 
in order to meet an anticipated withdrawal of deposits were unable to loan all the 
requirements of the primary societies ; a succession of poor harvests combined with 
war conditions strained the banks to their utmost, and in some cases .members had 
to resort once more to the milage money-lenders. On the whole the societies 
survived splendidly and the lull in expansion was made an opportunity for cancel- 
ling unsuccessful societies and removing undesirable members, so that by 1918 the 
co-operative movement was once more expanding rapidly witli a body of members 
purged of undesirables. Since then progress has been continuous, and much as 
the movement has benefited the Punjab in the past tliis is nothing to what may be 
hoped for in the future. 

33. The history of joint stock enterprise during the past decade is of 
interest in indicating several features of the commercial and financial life of the 
province. At the time of the last census there was a boom in companies of doubtful 
character; ignorance of business methods amongst the promoters, and still more a 
well-founded belief in the ignorance and creduhty of those who would be their 
creditors and clients, led to the flotation of numerous hopeless ventures. The 
following statement shows the number and capital of companies in existence on 
the 31st March each year. It also shows similar details for the new companies 
registered and for companies which ceased to work in each year - 


Yeas* 

New companies SEaxs- 

TEBEB. 

Companies which week 

LIQUIDATED OPw OTHER- 
WISE DISSOLVED. 

Companies existing at 

THE END OE THE YEAH. 

No. 

Capital OOOO’s 
omitted. 

No. 

Capital 0000’ s 
omitted. 

No. 

Capital 00000’s 
omitted. 

'3 

n 

s 

ll 

■a 

o 

tn 

A 

CJ 

CQ 

{i, 

P - 

*p 

n 

1 

<0 

A 

O 

w 

rQ 

P! 

m 

3 

a 

1 

)2I 

ro 

ID 

rQ 

i 

1 

fii 

n::! 

'S 

pH 

moil 

101M3 

1912*10 

1013*14 

1014- 15 

1015- 16 

191647 

1017-IS 

I01S40 

1019.20 .* 

1920*21 

‘^7 

23 

21 

6 

5 

8 

7 

0 

9 

23 

*64,7 

88,7 

2,02,6 

39,2 

3,4 

1,28,4 

13,5 

0 

86,9 

1,37,9 

*4,8 

1,0 

7,8 

0 

9 

65,6 

1,0 

C 

12,2 

10,2 

'l,7 

3 

lA 

0 

' 6 
65,2 
1,C 

■ e 

; 6,2 
J 4,^ 

''l2 
44 
31 
5^ 
16 
16 
. 4 
8 
6 
5 

28,2 

87.5 
1,07,6 
4,03,2 

40.1 

86.7 

19.5 

23.7 

18.1 

10.7 

* L6 

16.7 
49,3 
724 

17.7 

5.2 

9.3 
15,1 

7,6 

7,2 

^1,0 

4,3 

21,0 

25,6 

7.6 
2,1 
7,9 

14.6 
. 7,0 

8,2 

149 

194 

155 

146 

99 

88 

80 

83 

76 

70 

97 

5,80 

6,2B 

6,36 

7.58 
4,43 
4,08 
4,01 
5,46 
6,24 
5,95 

7.59 

2,77 

2,91 

2.67 

2.68 
2,14 
1,99 
2,68 
3,08 
3,63 
3,82 
4,39 

1,86 

1,94 

1,67 

1,62 

1,50 

1,47 

2.10 

2,62 

3,17 

3,25 

3,55 


^Tofe.— I b 191S-1S eighteen oonqianies were tiansfeiied to Delhi and in 
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It will be seen that during tbe first year of the decade the rush to found new 
companies continued and in the next two years, in spite of a large number of failures, 
many new companies were foimded; in 1914-15 however a record number of failures 
was accompanied by practically no new enterprise. The number of companies 
continued to decline until 1919, since then there has been some increase. The 


capital invested in these companies has not decreased at the same rate as the 
number of companies ; in fact, since 1916 capital of all classes has shown a steady 
increase. The reason for this is that companies which have failed were in many 
cases petty concerns with small nominal capital of which very little was paid up. 
The companies which have survived throughout the decade have been of a more 
satisfactory type with a larger capital of winch a far larger proportion is paid up. 
In 1911, of the total nominal capital of 580 lakhs, only 48 per cent, was subscribed 
and 32 per cent, paid up ; but in 1921, of the nominal capital of 759 laldis. 58 per 
cent, was subscribed and 47 per cent, paid up. At the time of the last census an 
objectionable feature of joint stock enterprise was the flotation of a large number 
of provident societies of a fraudulent type ; in 1911-12 no less than 36 societies of 
this type were floated whilst in the following year 27 came to grief ; at the same time 
banking enterprise of unsound nature was rife, and miscellaneous trading companies 
with insufficient resources were also being floated in large numbers. In 1913-14 
the existence of the unsound banking businesses ended in disaster, 10 banks with 
paid up capital of 19 lakhs closed their doors, amongst them the Peoples' Bank 
with a paid up capital of 1 2| lakhs ; in the following year 1 9 more banking companies 
failed and, as a result of the damage to the finance and credit of the community, 
22 trading companies also came to an end. These failures were ine\itable on 
account of the unsound nature of the companies concerned, but they were expedited 
by the stringency caused by war conditions and their numbers were added to on 
account of the greater regulation of joint stock enterprise following on the passing 
of the Companies Act of 1913. The efl'ects of the crisis lasted throughout the 
decade, but by 1916-17 most of the totally unsound companies had vanished and 
of the 80 companies on the registers 78 were reported to be engaged in active busi- 
ness. In this year the Trust of India, the Associated Hotels and the Banyan Trust 
were all floated ’^vith a large capital of which a large proportion was paid up, and in 
the following year these firms and the Alliance Bank of Simla, all of wliich are 
connected with one large EngHsh firm of bankers, increased tbeir capital ; the 
large increase of capital in these two years shown in the statement was entirely 
due to English enterprise and the paid up capital of Indian firms actually decreased. 
The next two years, though producing few new companies, were years in which the 
existing companies were extremely active. The j'ear 1919-20 showed a re\nval of 
joint stock enterprise, in that a large number of neiv companies were formed and 
capital was increased all round ; it should be noted however that the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies stated that though there had been an increase in the number 
of new companies floated there was little sign of any growth of healthy joint stock 



enterprise. The marginal state- 
ment shows the nature of the 
companies existing in 1911 and 
in 1921. The most important 
of these are banking and loan 
societies. During the decade 37 
new banks were started and 42 
dissolved. Ho less than 23 w^ere 
floated in the first three years of 
the decade whilst 29 failed in the 
two years 1913-14, 1914-15. 

Those existing in 1921 are on a 
much more satisfactory basis 
than tliose of 1911 ; about 45 
per cent, of the nominal capital 
is paid up, whilst . of the 42 
banljs which failed, less than 10 
per cent, was paid up. Insur- 
ance societies, which numbered 
14 in 1911 and are now reduced 
to 4, included the fraudulent 
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provident societies wMch have been mentioned above ; 38 societies have been floated 
and 44 dissolved during tbe decade, whilst others have now been classified under 
other heads. Of the 44 societies dissolved, 22 existed for less than 12 raontlis and 
14 for less than 2 years ; they had nominal- capital of 71 lakhs of which only 4 
lakhs was paid up ; the province is well rid of such questionable businesses. The 
number of trading companies shows a decline from 68 to 44 in the 10 years, kt 
during that period no less than 63 companies were registered while 70 failed, 
indicating the unhealthy state of joint trading ventures. The dechne in 
joint industrial enterprise is most marked ; 34 mills and presses existed 
in 1911 whilst only 9 remained in 1921 ; this is partly due to the registering 
centre oi several such companies being transferred to Delhi, but tlie Punjab 
returns show 24 such companies which have been wound up ; these 24 companies 
had a nominal capital of 97 lakhs of which 29 were paid up. 'il.'bc existing com- 
panies have a nominal capital of 21 lakhs of which 16 arc paid up and include 
many sound and prosperous concerns. To sum up we may say that the past 
decade has keen one of evident disaster for joint stock cltort amongst the 
Punjab population ; the wave of optimistic investment and fraudulent flotation 
in the earlj years led to a shaking of credit and a disruption of ti'ade from 
which the province has not yet recovered ; joint stock cnter{)risc is therefore 
a subject of distrust, which prevents it from taking its proper place in financial 
and industrial expansion. Though the existing companies are mainly on a 
sound basis many of the largest and soundest of them arc not indigenous but 
owe their capital and management to European firms. 

34. The main trade of the Punj ab and Delhi is carried on by rail and river 

with other parts of India or with 
foreign countries through the ports of 
Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta ; tbe 
weight and value of the imports and 
exports are registered on the railways 
and at river posts, the value is in 
many cases arbitrarily assigned and 
must not he taken to he more than a 
rough guide. The total imports during 
the decade, figures showing the average 
net import or export of the main 
articles of trade, and others showing 
the direction of the main streams of 
trade are given in the margin ; all these 
figures are in lakhs of rupees. In the 
previous decade both imports and 
exports had more than doubled, intMs 
decade imports have increased steadily 
and have again doubled, but exports 
have fluctuated and at the end of the 
decennium only exceeded their initial 
value by about fifty per cent. Until the 
end of 1918-19 exports and imports 
tended to vary together and the balance 
of trade was first on one side and then 
on the other, the total trade for the 
first eight years showing an adverse 
balance of only 419 lakhs against the 
Punjab, an insignificant sum well 

»rteat oi 882 aad 2,196 

import'of sSver stow an animal average net 

Se L not S b™- ii-i^nrable falance 

klation and vet ate not eraoSl ft '^“Wear from cit- 

yeaia of the diecade the pro^e to living™ -TS?" la* 


Year. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1911-12 


2,763 

3,001 

1912-13 


3,202 

3,176 

1913-14 


3,411 

3,159 

1914-15 


2,758 

3,123 

1915-16 


3,129 

3,363 

1916-17 


3,390 

3,429 

1917-18 


3,864 

3,852 

1918-19 


5,225 

5,058 

1919-20 


4,405 

5,287 

1920-21 


3,946 

6,142 

Average imfe exports. 

Average net imports. 

Wheat 

877 

Cotton goods 

.. 1,059 

Raiy cotton. 

494 

Sugar 

. . 446 

Gram and pulses .. 

492 

Metals 

. . 261 

Oilseeds 

112 

Goal and coke 

139 

Hides and aMns , . 

74 

Jute 

. . 136 

Wheat hour 

67 

Provisions 

. . 87 

Wool 

33 

Oils 

85 

Jowar and hajra , . 

7 

Wooden goods 

78 



Apparel 

51 



Dyes and tans 

29 



Spices 

27 



Drugs 

25 



Met Total 

.. 350 


Math dieections op Trade. 

^Jxports. Imports. 


To or from 


TJmted Trovinees 

Rajputana 

Bombay 

Sind 

Bengal 

Kasbmir 

Port® of— * 

Madras 

Bombay 

KaraoM 

Calcntt'a 


64=0 

254 

135 

181 

15 

21 

25 

461 

1,559 

181 


834 

173 

187 

123 

199 

73 

15 

645 

963 

496 
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great expansion in export there will be a diminisliing import in the near 
future. 

The steady increase in imports indicates a steady increase in prosperity 
and in the general standard of living, they have doubled in ten years and quad- 
rupled in twenty whilst the increase in the number of people for whom they are 
imported has only been about three per cent, in twenty years. 

That exports have failed to keep pace with imports is due to the fact that 
they consist almost entirely of agricultural produce dependent in amount on the 
nature of the seasons, combined with the definite governmental control on 
exports which was instituted during the war in an attempt to check tlie advance 
in prices of food. Every single article that has any considerable net export 
is a direct product of the soil, and the bitterest opponent of Malthusian principles 
would hesitate to maintain that a trade which doubles itself every ten years can 
be made up entirely of agricultural produce on the export side. The trade of 
the Punjab has been rendered possible in the past by the vast extension of 
cultivation and irrigation ; it may be rendered possible for a short time in the 
future by further extensions and by increased jields due to the spread of more 
scientific agricultural methods ; but the time is rapidly ajiproaching when 
imports must be replaced by more local manufacture if the standard of living 
is to continue to rise. 

The nature of the principal imports indicate the needs of society in a simple 
state, and also show at once the main directions in wliich industrialism should 
be directed to meet the needs of the province. 

In connection with the figures for trade with particular places, it should 
be noted that the balance of trade with foreign countries through the ports of 
India is in favour of the province, whilst that with other parts of India is 
heavily against it. In so far as imports of manufactirred goods are concerned, 
it is more hopeful for the Punjab that the adverse trade balance should be 
with India than with foreign countries, for it will be easier for it to substitute 
its own manufactures. 


A small volume of trade passes over well defined routes leading to Afghanis- 


Afgha^jistan. 

Imp-^rts. Exports, 


1911-1^2 



37 

23 

1912-13 



67 

151 

1913-14 



58 

71 

1914-15 



15 

51 

1915-10 



27 

185 

1916-17 



25 

S5 

1917-18 



27 

598 

1918-19 



32 

61 

1919-20 



28 

110 

1920-21 



109 

254 


Gentbal Asia, 






Imports, 

Experts, 

iOli-12 



170 

121 

1912-13 



357 

187 

1913-14 



I/}95 

1,737 

1914-15 



877 

1,497 

1915-16 



1,141 

1,329 

1916-17 



1,022 

1,210 

1917-18 



1,342 

2,969 

1918-19 



1,532 

3,793 

1919-20 



1,091 

4.257 

1920-21 


Tibet. 

2,046 

4,400 




Imports* 

Exports, 

1911-12 



248 

50 

1912-13 

. . 


367 

48 

1913-14 

•-* 


426 

31 

1914-15 



318 

37 

1915-16 



427 

32 

1916-17 



585 

50 

1917-18 



579 

29 

1918-19 



665 

18 

1919-20 



581 

38 

1920-21 



660 

36 


tan, Central Asia and Tibet ; 
imports and exports are regis- 
tered at trading posts and the 
total value of these in thou- 
sands of rupees during the last 
decade is shown in the margin ; 
the total amount is so small 
that its efiect on the resources 
of the province is negligible, 
and the nature of the articles 
included in it indicates the 
impossibility of any great 
expansion. 

Of the imports from Afghan- 
istan no less than 62 per cent, 
have been in fruit, vegetables 
and nuts whilst the only other 
items of importance have been 
ghi, hides, and skins, raw wool 
and drugs ; the exports have 
consisted of 2.5 per cent, manu- 
factured leather goods, 25 per 
cent. Indian cotton piece- 
goods, 18 per cent. English 
cotton goods, and small quanti- 
ties of rice and iron. 


Ge2?tkal Asia. 



Imports, 


Exports. 

Haw silk 

. . 56% 

Cotton piece-goods 

48% 

Gharas 

31% 

Mannfacttired silk 

14% 

Raw wool 

8% 

Taints and colours 

9% 

Live animals 

2% 

Hides and leather 

8% 



Indigo 

7% 



Tea 

3% 


The registration of trade with 
Central Asia was only placed on 
a satisfactory basis in 1913-14 
and for the last eight years of 
the decade the principal mer- 
chandise imported and exported 
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was as showa ou tte left ; the imports of raw silk and of charas are by far 
the most important and supply a considerable proportion of the quantities 
available in the provincial markets ; amongst exports it is sad to note that less 
than one-fifteenth of the cotton piece-goods are manufactured in India. 

Eighty per cent, of the imports from Tibet consist of raw wool whilst borax 
accounts for another eight per cent., the only other imports of any size are of 
live animals and salt ; the exports are negligible. 

36. The following table, which refers to the Punjab and Delhi together 

and has been compiled from 



Percentage of total. 

Incrcaac 
per cent-. 

Nature of employment. 

1911. 

1021, 

1 

Exploitation of animals and vege • 
tables 

60 '0 

60 ’9 

6*7 

Extraction of minerals 

0-1 

0*1 

—36*2 

Industry 

' 20*3 

19-6 

1*4 

Transport 

2-9 

2*0 

—27*0 

Trade . . ' . . 

6-5 

7*0 

' 13*5 

Public Force and Administration 

P7 

1*7 

5*7 

Liberal Arts and Professions . . 

2-5 

2*2 

1 —8*2 

Domestic Service 

2T 

2*0 

^ 30-6 

All others 

3-9 

5*0 

38-2 


tJie occujjational tables for 
1911 and 1921, shows that 
the number of persons depea- 
dent on industi'y has not in- 
creased so fast as the total 
population and tluit, in con- 
sequence, the proportion of 
the formei: to the latter has 
dropjrcd from 203 to 195 per 
mille. 

As the industrial communi- 
ty is largely composed of 
village artisans, wlio follow 
their licrcditary occupations 
irrespective of the demand 
for their.' services, very little 
weight can be attached to 
the figures and, though it is 
clear that there has been no effective demand for increased industrial labour, 
it need not be concluded that the industrial life of the provinces has suffered a 
reverse. 

^ On the other hand the figures for the number of factories and other industrial 
' establishments emplojdng twenty or more people show a considerable advance iu 
the organised industry of the two provinces ; in 1911 these nnml)ei'cd 443 and em- 
ployed 49,324 operatives whilst by 1921 they had increased in number to 538 and 
were emplo}dng 62,424 persons. The persons employed in these establishments 
mainly fall TOthin the occupational groups “ Extraction of minerals ” and ‘Tndus- 
try ^ in which there were 1,802,752 actual workers engaged in 1921 ; hence in these 

particular occupations there is only one man employed in these establishments to 
every twenty-nine who either work by themselves or in small groups of less than 
twenty ; the advance in factory production, though considerable, is not such as 
to nave any appreciable effect on the population in general or the industrial 
community in particular. 

cTu™'' . to financial stringency the decade has been one 

m wmon tne communications of the province have undergone little extension. 
Railway reqimements m Mesopotamia and other Eastern war areas were supphed 
almost entirely by the Indian Railways, which depleted their staff, plant and rolling 

of strikes on several of the railway systems 

North-We^m EaUway wMch had to redice its 

, ; Xl?“S and‘t 



serious’ intermptionB in to'afflo facaiS,""'”""" 

With their attatiou entirely devoted to supplvine militarv demands and 
to mamtaimng their home services with no n++u ^ 4.' nynxary aemanas anu 

authoriti^ could not attempt to carry out anv but ^ ^ possible, the 

within the province, with the result that onlv 487 ^gent construction 

opened during the <iecade, whilst in 1917 the^SutS ValW^R 
to Lodhran with 208 nnles of track was disnmutled^ to 

material for mihtary lines. The new linf^ ni npn- v ® '^^7 

j ca. ine new lines, of which those affording increased 
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communications in tke Ferozepore, JuUundur and Hoshiarpur Districts are tlie 
most important, are shown below ; — 


1. 

Sliorkot Eoad to JaranTrala 

SS 

miles opened in 

1911. 

2. 

Klianpur to Ckachran 

22 

s* 

1911. 

3. 

Jakhal to Hissar 

50 

>9 

1913. 

4. 

a. Lohian to Philiaur via Nakodar 

39 

!9 

1913* 


6. JuUundar City to Hoshiarpur . . 

23 

>> 

1913. 


c. Ferozepore Cantonraent to Jullundur City via 
Lohian and Kapurthala 

72 

5 J 

1912-14. 


d. Nakodar to Juiluiidur City 

19 

, s- 

1914. 


e, Jullundur City to ^Mukerian 

45 


1915. 


/, Phagwara to Rahon via Nawashakr 

26 


1915. 


y. Nawashahr to Jaijon 

19 


1917. 



243 


1913-17. 

5. 

Sialkot to Narovral 

S3 

) $ 

1915-16. 

6. 

Mandra to Bhaun 

46 

5 J 

1915-16. 

In addition to the construction of these 488 milei 

s of new line, the Railway 


system was vastly improved by the doubling of the line from Ambala to Lahore and 
from Lahore to Eaewind which was completed during the decade. 

Between 1911 and 1920 the mileage of metalled roads rose from 2,619 to 
2,937 ; the whole of the increase was in roads maintained by local authorities and 
mainly consists of short stretches of roadser\’ing local markets and railway stations. 
Little* has been done to extend the system of tlirough road communications, but a 
great deal of improvement has been effected on the one great road of the province ; 
as a result of the doubling of the railway line from Ambala to Lahore the old rail- 
wav bridges over the Sutlej and Beas were abandoned and these have been convert- 
ed "into road bridges ; a road bridge has been constructed over the Ravi to replace 
the old bridge of boats, and another over the Chenab at Wazirabad was under 
construction at the time of the census and has since been opened for traffic ; works 
of less magnitude have overcome the temporary dislocation of road traffic which 
used to occur as the result of floods in seasonal torrents which cross the road near 
Ambala and other places ; the Grand Trunk Road now runs without a break right 
through the proffince and traffic on it suffers no interruption at any time of year. 

The length of umnetaUed roads has risen from 20,857 to 22,106 miles in 
the same period. 

In spite of the financial stringency there has been much acti\ityon public 
works not directly connected with coimnunications, and the decade is marked by 
small beginnings in the introduction of electricity. The Simla Hydro-electric scheme 
which provides energy to Simla and also pumps water to that station from a distance 
of thirteen miles was commenced in 190S and completed in 1914 ; Lahore has been 
provided with electric light and energy for fans by the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company which started distribution of current in 15)12 ; in hlianwali District the 
construction of the Hammal Dam has provided irrigation to 1 8,000 acres of cultiva- 
ble land and has marked a new development in the irrigation system of the province ; 
in Lyallpur an experiment in agricultiual economics has been initiated by the 
construction of a grain elevator on American lines ; in Lahore much progress 
has been made in the extension and construction of pubhc buildings including 
hospitals and a veterinary college, and a step forward in the system of treatment of 
criminals has been marked by the conversion of the old d^trict jail into a Borstal 
Institution where youthful offenders are afforded a chance of reclamation. 


Section V.— The Movement of the Population, 1911-21-. 

37. The census showed an increase of 1,309,693 and 74,741 persons in the 
Punjab and Delhi respectively, being increments of 5*5 and IS‘8 per cent, on their ?^abana 
populations in 1911. 

Taking the two provinces together the numbers of immigrants and emi- 
grants have increased by 52,713 and 1,332 respectively resulting in a total gain by 
migration of only 61,381 persons which forms a negligible factor in the total in- 
crease. In the Punjab 2'd per cent, of the total population, and in Delhi 38T per 
cent., consists of immigrants ; hence the census statistics for the Punjab illustrate 
the natural increase in the countryside whilst those for Delhi do not. 
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a , — Total area. 
Punjab 

Punjab, British 
Punjab States 
Delhi 

d.— Urban area 
Punjab 

Punjab, British 
Punjab States 
Delhi 

c , — Bural area 
Punjab 

Punjab, British 
Punjab States 
Delhi 


Percentage oj increase. 

Persons. Males. Pemalea. 

5-5 

4-9 

6'3 

5*7 

5*0 

6-5 

4*8 

4-4 

5-3 

18‘8 

21*1 

13*0 

12*2 

13-5 

10*4 

12-9 

14*5 

10 ‘8 

8-2 

8*1 

8*4 

200 

25*9 

12*5 

4*8 

3'9 

5*9 

4*8 

3-9 

6-0 

4*5 

41 

50 

14*8 

15-7 

13*7 


the rural 


WmiTPc, «howina low the total increase is distributed between British and 
figures suo g territory, between town and coun- 

try, and between the sexes are given in 
the margin. Immigration accounts for 
the increase in Delhi being so much 
greater than that in the Punjab; 
though this immigration was mainly 
caused by the creation of the new 
capital it is large in the rural as well as 
in the urban area. That the rate of 
increase has been larger in British 
Territory than in the Punjab States is 
entirely due to the fact that much of the 
State territory is situated in parts 
of the province where the increase 
has been smaller than elsewhere, it is due to locahty and has no traceable con- 
nection with any difierence in administration. 

Vital statistics show a slower rate of natural increase in towns than in rural 
areas, and that the actual increase in towns has been so much greater than in the 
country must he due to a movement of the rural population towards them. The 
increase in the Delhi urban area is exceptional and is iully accounted for by the 
creation of the capital, whilst the rapid increase in the rural area is also due to 
immigrants attracted by the vicinity of the city and illustrates the universal fact 
that the countryside can and does support a larger rural population in the vicinity 
of large towns than elsewhere. The greater rate of increase in urban than in 

rural areas in the Punjab is an entirely new 
feature of census statistics, for the first time 
the proportion of the population living in 
towns has increased ; this new feature is shown 
both in British and State territory but far less 
in the latter, the difference is in reality greater 
than the figures indicate as part of the increase in the urban population of the 
states is due to a mere terminological change under which the headquarters of 
many States have been for the first time treated as towns in the census 
statistics. 

In the Punjab as a whole there are now 671,285 more females and 638,408 

inore males than in 1911 and, though the 
difierence between these numbers is small yet 
owing to the previous disparity between the 
sexes, this constitutes an increase of 6‘3 per 
cent, amongst females as against only 4‘9 
per cent, amongst males. This higher rate of 
increase amongst females has done much to 
remedy the evil results of the plague in the 
previous decade which by 1911 had left only 817 females to every 1,000 
males, and the proportion has now risen to 828. In all urban areas, except those 
in the Punjab States, males have increased faster than females showing that the 
drain of tto towns on tlio inral population lias boeix largoly confined to male work' 
eis. Amount rural ar^ that of Delia is the only one showing arise in the 

propomon of males; tMs is quite possibly due to the fact that the stream of 

imgration to tms partially suburban, area has affected the sex distribution in the 
same way as it has done m true urban areas. 

Thechangeinagedis^butionhas been almost as striking as that in the 

iaerease pet oent. m diferent age grtrai©, proportion of the sexes ; whilst the increase in 

r®5^^^PoP^ation of the Punjab and Delhi 
10-14 jaeiosive . . . . lo-i been 5 8 per cent, there has been a decline in 

S “ *• “i;l ^“®^™^^^?fpersonshetween 16 and 40 years 

Orel 80 Z 11 18-3 ‘wihh a Very large increase in 

hennmhers of old people and yoimg children. 


Number of urban to 1,000 of 
population. 

1911. 

Jpnojab . . . . 108 

Punjab, British . . Ill 

Punjab States . . 92 

Delhi .. .. 1,583 


1921. 

115 

120 

95 

1,657 


of females to 1,000 males. 


Punjab 

Punjab, British 
Punjab States 
Punjab Urban -Area 
Punjab Rural Area 
Delhi 

Delhi Urban Area 
Delhi Rural Area 


1911. 

192U 

817 

828 

818 , 

. 830 

814 

820 

739 

719 

826 

841 

793 

733 

752 

672 

860 

845 
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Death-rate of 191S diTided by the mean 
death-rate of the decade. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female, 

0-i 

M4 

1T4 

1-4 

.. 4'56 

1*52 

5-9 

2*53 

2*61 

10-14 

3 00 

3*17 

15-19 

3-67 

3*S0 

20-29 

3-69 

3*75 

30-39 

.. 3-42 

3-37 

40-49 

2'SS 

3*12 

50-59 

2-09 

2*89 

Over 60 

1*85 

2*00 

AD ages 

.. 2*1S 

2*26 


The influenza epidemic of 1918 is responsible for this change in age distri- 
bution as can be seen from the marginal table in 
which the death-rate of 1918 is shown as a 
multiple of the mean death-rate for the 
decade ; in that abnormal year the death-rate 
amongst young children was increased by less 
than 50 per cent, whilst it was quadrupled 
amongst young adults and only doubled 
amongst the aged. 

The plague epidemics of 1901-11 lessened 
the reproductive power of the population by 
lowering the proportion of women, this defect 
has been remedied during the last decade but 
it has been replaced by a decline in the numbers of persons of the procreative 
ages. The defect observed in 1911 was one that might have been permanent, 
that observable in 1921 is one which carries its own remedy and will be removed 
by the mere passage of time ; on the other hand the immediate position is worse 
than in 1911 for whereas in that year every 10.000 of the population included 
152 women of child-bearing age (15 to 40) it now includes only 143. 

38. Subsidiary Table III shows the increase per cent, in the population of 
each district and state recorded at each census since 1881 ; it should be noticed that 
increase percent, in population and increase per ceut. in density are identical when 
used with reference to a fised area ; omission to note this elementary fact has led 
to some curious remarks in past census reports. 

It will be my object to discover what permanent featiu’es and conditions 
influence the increase of population and then to discuss the temporary or fortuitous 
conditions which have interfered with the influence of the former during the last 
decade. In paragraphs 17 and 18 the pressure of existing population on existing 
resources was discussed at length and the districts were collected in five groups 
according to the extent of that pressure. The discussion was based on the static 
conditions of the moment, but the conclusions can now be compared with the 
actual movements of population- in the past with a view to determining whether 
they account for those movements and, if not, whether they reqiiire modification. 

The following lists of districts show them arranged within these groups 
according to the extent to which their population has varied during the last forty 
years and during the last decade ; — - 


pBROEiTTAGB OF INCF-EA3B IN TOTAL POPCLATION, 


I8S1 to 1921. 


Group 5 

LyaUpur 

Montgomery 

Shahpnr 

Siieil^upiira 

Multan 

Lahore 

Jhang 

Group 4i 
Ferozepore 
Hissar 
Attock 

Group 3 
Mianwali 
MuzaHargarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Jhelnm 

Group 2 

Rawalpindi 

Gujranwala 

Rohtak 

Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

SiaJkot 

Kamal 

Ludhiana 

Qrmp 1 

Simla 

Gujrat 

Kangra 

Hoshiaipur 

Gurgaon 

Ambala 


1911 to 1921. 


97‘7 

Group 5 


15*9 

2,313*7 

IMontgomery 


42-3 

97*0 

Sheildmpura 


19*8 

87*6 

LyaUpur 


15*6 

81*6 

Lahore 


13*0 

60*1 

Shahpur 


11*6 

47*1 

Multan 


9*3 

46*0 

Jhang 


8*7 

30*2 

Group 


6*3 

46*9 

Ferozepore 


14*4 

21*5 

Hissar 


1*5 

15*3 

Attock 


—1*3 

18*2 

Group 3 


—2*1 

36*6 

Mianwali 


4*9 

28*8 

MiizaSargarh 


—0*2 

28*4 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


—6*6 

^3*5 

Jhelum 


— 6*T 

2*8 

Group 2 


4*0 

20*8 

Ludhiana 


9*7 

7*6 

Rohtak 


8*0 

4*3 

Amritsar 


5*5 

4*2 

Rawalpindi 


3*9 

4*0 

Kamal 


3*4 

3*5 

Gujranwala 


2*9 

—0*3 

JuUundur 


2*5 

—3*2 

Gurdaspur 


1*8 

—8*3 

Sialkot 


0*7 

1*5 

Group 1 


—0*2 

28*6 

Simla 

• • 

17*9 

13*3 

Gujrat 


4-6 

4*8 

Hosluarpur 


1*0 

2*9 

Kangra 


—0*5 

—10*5 

1 AmMa 


—1*4 

—18*0 

Gurgaon 


— 8*a 


Variations 
in Districts 
and Pressure 
on Hesoureas. 
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An examination of tlie figures sliows at once that the increase in. population 
during the last forty years has been greatly influenced by the pressure on resources. 
In the first list the only districts which appear to be wrongly grouped are Feroze- 
pore Hissar, Attock, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Simla, Gujrat, Kangra and dloshiarpur ; 
and five out of these nine districts can at once be eliminated for special reasons 

The misplacement of Ferozepore is too slight to be of any significance; 
the increase in population of Rawalpindi and Simla is largely due to the presence 
of growing towns, apart from the urban population the increase in these districts 
has^een ll'S and— IS’S per cent, respectively; we have already seen that the people 
of Hoshiarpur and Kangra depend very largely on earnings of service outside their 
districts, and these earnings enable the population to increase in cxcctss of the 
numbers which could be supported by the resources of the dlstiicts. 

The fist shows that in twenty-five out of twenty-nine districts the increase 
in population during the last forty years has been governed by the extent of 
pressure on resources. Everyone would expect that pressure ou resources 
would afiect the increase of population, but the figures go further arid tend to show 
that this one factor has actually governed the increase to the exclusion oi all others. 

Cause and effect are so strikingly comiected that wc arc at once led. to ques- 
tion the grouping of the four districts which appear to form exceptions to the 
general rule, Hissar, Attock, Jhelum and Cujrat. Are we to recognise these as 
exceptions to a^general rule proved by all other districts, or are wc to argue in a 
circle and assume that they were wrongly grouped in paragraph 18 '1 Hissar, 
Attock and Jhelum are all marked by two characteristics ; — tlieir dependence 
on rain and the inferior quality of much of their soil ; the arguments in paragraph 
18 were based on statistics extending over a term of years, and it was noted that 
in districts where crops suffered violent fluctuations they could not support such 
large nurnbers of people as in districts where they gave the same average outturn 
but were less hable to fluctuate from year to year ; I am doubtful as to whether 
sufficient weight was given to this point and therefore whether these districts 
should not have each been placed in the group below that in winch they are shown 
above. As regards Gujrat I can find no reason for modifying the conclusions 
drawn in paragraph IS. 

The increase during the last decade does not show the same striking agree- 
ment with the arrangement of districts by groups though it shows some traces of 
the influence of the retarding force of pressure on resources ; the same is true of the 
increase in other decades and it is evident that a period of ten years is insufficient 
for this one factor to prevail over the other innumerable influences which affect 
increase. 


ElleDt ol 
Disease on 
%tiatlons in 
Dfetnets. 


The second list indicates that during the last decade the increase has been 
much le^ss than might have been expected in Hissar, Attock, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Jhelum, Sialkot and Gurgaon; whilst in a less degree Shahpur, Mul- 
tan, Jhang, Mianwah and Gnrdaspur exhibit the same feature of an unexpectedly 
^ow rate of increase ; and, on the other hand, Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Rohtak and 
Gujrat show an increase in population larger than that which might be expected 
from their natural advantages and their previous history. 

S 9 . The first influence to which we turn is naturally that exerted by disease ; 

^ ^ ^ I ,1 , — ; the health of the decade has 

pihe to ExoBf TioyAL been uniformly good except for 

Matnc*. HaguJ I-eTex MBenzaL,, of pkgue, feVer 

ms. 1917 . 1918 . and influenza in 1915, 1917 and 

.1 1918 respectively. Apart from 

„ these the death-rates of the 

Roilak o-o various districts have been 

" “ a. 2 J i^ainly governed by local cou- 

Uujrat 3-4 ditious, but these epidemics 

SSKiaa:: o-o S 5-4 Vi y irres- 

Hisaar .. ..( GT) 0-7 ■ 67 7-4 P^ctive of conditious and the 

■■ ■’ ^ death-rate caused by 

Stop® k 1-3 il' ; 6® , them may he described as 

Multan 0-0 1-3 3.4 I f mature of the decade 

•• fl^*®^’^<iepeD-flent6ftheperma- 

— - — aent foicfes wiScli afiect growth 


Boktak 

M-ontgomery 

Ludhiana. 

Oujrat 
€kijraiiwala 
Bern Kkan 
Bisaar 
Lahnr© 

BiwdipTir 
' Jhelam, " 

Gnrdasptiif 

Multan 

Jhann 


Plague 

ms. 

JeTer Inflnenia 
1917. 1918. 

Total. 

OB 

Ifl 12-3 

14B 

OB 

0-3 9-6 

9*9 

OB 

i 2-6 6-5 

9*1 

0-8 

0-2 7-7 

.8*7 

3-4 

1-0 4-0 

,8*4 

1-1 

..S'l 4-6 

7-8 

. OB 

2-3 5-4 

• 7:7 . 

■ 0-0 

0-7 ^ 6-7 

7*4 

. OB 

0-9 S-6 

- 7*1 

1‘7 

US 2-9 

6B 

1-1 

1-9 3-7 

. 6‘7 

2*6 

.0-6 3-5 

6*7 

1-3 

0’6 4-6 

6*5 

OB 

1-3 6-4 

0*4 

. 0*2 

PI""' 4-S.' 

6-i 
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of popuiatiou. The figui'e.s in the margin show the extia death-rare caused Ipv 
these diseases in the fifteen districts where their aggregate efi'ect was greatest”; 
the figures show the eXLCSs of the plague and fever death-rates in 191.5 and 1917 
over the normal death-rates from those diseases, and the total death-rate iioni 
influenza in 1918 all of which was abnormal. 

Of these fifteen districts which sufiered most heavily, nine are amongst 
those mentioned in the previous paragraph as showing a smaller increase than 
expected, but on the other hand three of them are amongst those in which the 
increase was characterised as unexpectedly Jrigh. The exceptional epidemics 
of the decade do not go far in accounting for the abnormalities in increa.se of popu- 
lation noted in the last paragraph. 

40. Migration will be discussed in detail in Chapter III but a few of the Efiect oi 
conclusions which will be found in that chapter iiiust be mentioned here 
order to explain some of the features of the recent changes in distribution of the oktriets. 
popuiatiou. Migration must not be regarded as a cause of the changes in district 
population but rather as the means through which such causes operate. It has 
already been shown that the changes in distribution over a long period have been 
almost entirely attributable to pressure on resources, and, as migration has always 
been taldng place, it follows that it too is also governed in the long run by this 
pressure ; it is therefore unnecessary to examine the normal trend of migration 
in this paragraph and attention ■ndll be confined to the abnormal or temporary 
migration that has occurred during the last decade, such migration whilst not in 
itself accounting for the abnormal changes in poj)ulation noticed in paragraph 38 
may throw considerable light on the causes which have produced them. 

The main types of migration which will be noticed as peculiar to the last 
decade are that due to the establishment of the canal coloifies and that due to 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the time of the census. 

The statistics show that a canal colony passes through five stages in its 
evolution ; — ^loefore being irrigated it supports a small population living in widely 
scattered villages or else of a nomadic natiu’e ; immediately after irrigation it 
receives a great influx of colonists who include the government grantees and large 
numbers of persons seeking employment as their tenants and artisans ; the grantees 
are selected mainly from the most congested districts but also include persons from 
elsewhere who have particular claims, the tenants usually accompany the grantees 
and their composition shows the same characteristics : after the grantees have 
established themselves and the pioneer work is completed many of the tenants 
and labourers find that the keen demand for their sendees shows signs of abate- 
ment and large numbers return to their original homes or, if opportunity occurs, 
move on to another freshly colonised tract ; tliose who leave the colony consist 
mainly of those who came originally not because of severe pressure in their 
own districts but because of attachment to grantees coming from districts wliich 
are not overcrowded ; after this exodus of superfluous tenants and of the un- 
successful colonists the population settles down to permanent residence, immi- 
grants continue to arrive in small numbers but the old immigrants die out and 
are replaced by tbeir children so that even vdthout any emigration the number 
of immigrants rapidly grows less ; the final stage is reached when the original 
stock of immigrants have all died out and the colony is inhabited by persons 
born within its boundaries and in this stage it ceases to bear the distinctive marks 
of a colony and begins to rank with the old districts in its efiect on migration. 

Each stage except the last is temporary and the migration which accompanies 
it is peculiar to the time and is not a permanent feature of provincial movements 
of population. 

The exact operation of these processes is somewhat obscured by the fact 
that the different colonies are not coterminous with districts, for which alone 
census statistics are available. Montgomery and Sheikhupura contain much 
land colonised during the last decade hut both also include some land which was 
irrigated and colonised before the decade had commenced ; separate statistics for 
Sheikhupura before the last census are not available and it has to be considered 
in conjunction with Gujranwala. These chstricts show the first stage in the 
process of colonisation ; in Montgomery the excess of immigrants from the non- 
colony districts over the emigrants to them has risen from 10,433 to 84,491 in 
the decade and allowing for deaths since 1911 probably 76,141 of the present 
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immigrants liave arrived during tlie decade ; in Gujranwala and Sheikhupuia 
the emeashas risen from 71,272 to 136,172 during the deoa^ud probably 76 287 
of the present immigrants are of recent arrival. Part oi Multan has also been 
&st colonised since 1911, but so mucb of it was previously legated that tte 
figures are much less striking ; in it the balance of migration from non-colony 
districts has risen from 26,498 to 42,032 during the decade and the actual immi- 
gration during the decade has resulted in the presence m 1921 of 20,834 new 

The next stage in colonisation is illustrated by Shahpur , part of this had 
already been colonised in the previous decade and the last ten years liave witness- 
ed the process of consolidation and the exodus of superfluous tenants and 
labourers. The full efiect is obscured because a large part of the district is 
not colony land and the migration to and from that part follows different laws, 
even so the statistics give strildng proof of the theoiy ;thc balance of migration 
in favour of this district from the non-colony districts has dropped from 83,762 in 
1911 to 38,965 in 1921, this decline of 44,797 is partly accounted for by deaths 
amongst the old colonists but allowing for this it is still probable that actual 
emigration during the decade has resulted in the enumeration of 28,043 persons 
elsewhere in 1921 who were inside the district in 1911. 

The colonisation of Lyallpur took place before the census of 1901 which 
naturally revealed an enormous increase in population entirely due to immigra- 
tion ; the census of 1911 showed a decrease in the number of immigrants far 
larger than could be caused by 'deaths and must have heen partly attribntahle 
to actual emigration ; the present census shows a drop in the balance of 
migration from 392,374 to 322,472 which is a decrease of no less than 69,902, 
yet this decrease is more than accounted for by the normal mortality amongst 
old colonists and it is probable that actual immigration exceeded emigration 
during the decade by about 9,000 persons of whom 8,573 now survive. 

These statistics illustrate the three intermediate stages in colonisation, 
but it must be noticed that the figures for the Jhang district do not fit in with 
the rules enunciated, this district is however exceptional in many ways and the 
migration between it and non-colony districts bas been too small to form the 
basis of any conclusive arguments. 

These remarks apply to the migration between the six true colony districts 
and the non-colony districts ; the figures for migration between the six districts 
themselves are even more striking ; during the decade Shahpur has lost large 
numbers to Gujraiiwala, Montgomery and Jhang, and a few to Multan, whilst 
practically no movement has taken place between it and Lyallpur ; Lyallpur has 
lost to every district except Jhang ; Montgomery, Sheikhupnra and Multan have 
all gained lieavily from the older colonies whilst amongst themselves the only 
considerable movements have been from Montgomery to Sheikhupnra and from 
Multan to Montgomery. 

The actual figures for the gain in the population of 1921 due to the migra- 
tion of the decade are as follows : — 



Canal 

Colonies. 

Other 

British 

Districts, 

Punjab 

States. 

Outside 

Province. 

Total. 

Lyallpur 

Bhalipur . . 

Muban 

Montgoinety 

Total 

'T'. •’It -I t -1 , 

—22,451 

—13,215 

36,903 

6,861 

3,289 

—11,387 

8,673 

—28,043 

76,287' 

20,834 

76,141 

1,663 

—6,569 

244 

1,363 

—3,683 

4,718 

—178 

1,731 

—1,278 

4,723 

--1,024 

4,302 

437 

— 17,706’ 
—42,293 
119,276 
22,988. 
88,460 
—9,466 

0 

' 155, 46e 

i —3,095 

8,891 

161, «61 


amas 


r ^ 1 . 7 , — duu. 1,0 non-coiouy 

. Jhang and Lyallpur have lost to colony areas but have gained from 
non-colony areas, the three new colonies have gained both froin colonv and 
non-colony ar^. The gam of each colony from non-colony areas indicates its 
presentforce of attraoiaon, but the loss of one colony to anothi is the result of two 
attritions in oppomtion ; roughly we can say that the migration awav from 
LyaUpur, Jhang and Shahpnr represented by the first coluiL of figured is an 
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Birth-place. 

1911. 

1921, 

1 New 

1 Colonists. 

Sialkot 

2SS 

223 

• 211 

Amritsar 

i 159 

US 

11.3 

Jullundur 

127 

155; 240 

Gurdaspur 

97 

97 

96 

Gujrat 

97 

49 

—90 

Hoshiarpur 

82 

99 

150 

Ludhiano. 

511 

40 

8 

Lahore 

36; 

46 

To 

Jhelum 

32 

35 

40 

Ambala 

30 

30 

29 

Ferozepore 

16 

2^ 

43 

Mianwali 

111 

j 

17 

36 

Muzafiargarh 

f 

9j 

10 

IS 

BUssar 

6, 

8 

13 

Kangra 

3'. 

1 

—6 

Rohtak 

3i 


0 

Gurgaon 

3i 

I 

4 

7 

Rawalpindi 


5 

10 

Kama! 


1 

—4 

D. G. Khan 

9 ! 

1 

1 

— t 

Attock 

2i 

6 

19 

Simla 

°i 


0 


exceptional feature of the decade due to the formation of new colonies, whilst all 
other figures are normal for these three districts ; on the other hand all the figures 
for Montgomery, Sheikhupura, and Multan are abnormal features of the decade. 

We can now turn to the efiect of the canal colonies on the uon-colonv 
districts ; in 1911 there was a balance of migration of 590,003 in favour of the 
former and by 1921 this had risen to 627,924, this constitutes an increase of 
37,451 but allowing for deaths amongst the old colonists it is'probable that no 
less than 155,455 of the new balance in favour of the colonies is due to migTa- 

tion of the decade. The figures in the margin 
show the birth-place per of the balance 
in 1911 and in 1921 and of the new colonists 
who have come in during the decade. The 
figures in the first two coluams are very similar 
in the case of most districts, shoeing that the 
.sum total of the attraction of the colonies 
has operated on these’ districts in much the 
same way since 1911 as before that year; 
there are however exceptions and these are 
particularly noticeable on reference to the 
last column of figures which show that 
Amritsar, Gujrat, Ludhiana, Kangra, Karnal 
and Dera C4hazi Khan have sent a far smaller 
proportion of migrants to the colonies during 
the last ten years than before ; of these the 
last three have always sent so few as to 
render the efiect on their population prac- 
tically negligible; on the other hand Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Lahore, Jhelum, Ferozepore, 
Mianwali,- MuzaSargarh, Bfissar, Gurgaon, 
Rawalpindi and Attock have increased their contributions to the colonies. 

The majority of these changes can be ascribed to one reason which is the 
temporary migration which occurred at the end of the decade in consequence 
of the widespread failure of crops. 

Taking the average matured area for the period 1910-11 to 1919-20 as a 
normal for the basis of comparison, the percentage of the normal area which was 

harvested in 1920-21 is shown in the marginal 
list ; those districts which appear near the bottom 
of the hst naturally supplied large numbers of 
temporary emigrants looking for employment, 
and out of the eleven districts which have 
supplied a greater number of colonists than 
usual seven appear at the very bottom of the list, 
the other four being Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Lahore and Muzaffargarh. Residents of Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur and Lahore have secured very large 
grants in the Montgomery district and this may 
account for the increase in emigration to the colo- 
nies though it is also possible that it has been 
temporarily increased owing to scarcity. The 
enhanced emigration from Muzafiargarh has been 
almost entirely towards the adjacent district of 
Multan, and, though the area cropped in each 
district bore much the same relation to the normal, 
yet it is quite certain that owing to failure of the 
inundation canals there was a certain amount of 
temporary emigration from the former to the latter. 

Reference to a map will show that Ludhiana and Amritsar are situated 
amongst districts where the failure was greater than in themselves, this being 
so if is natural that the inhabitants should regard their position as favomable 
and would resort less than usual to emigration ; the falling ofi in emigration from 
Gujrat is clearly due to the fact of the introduction of new irrigation which caused 
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many persons who liad. previously sought more or less permanent labour in 
the colonies to return to their ancestral lands. 

Smnining up it is. clear that Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur have lost many 
inhabitants and that Sheikhupura, Montgomery and Multan have gained many 
owincjto the conditions peculiar to a decade which witnessed the colonisation ol 
the latter three districts ; and also that scarcity conditions in 1921 led to much 
temporary migration from Jheluni; Hissar, Attock, Rawalpindi, Mian wall, 
Ferozepore, Grurgaon and MuzafEargarh to the colonies 5 whilst variations in the 
acuteness of the scarcity led to less migration than usual Ironi Amritsar and 
Ludhiana. 

Scarcity conditions have affected the migration between non-colony 
districts themselves as well as between them and the colonics ; and in tiie case of 
districts near the boundaries of the Punjab States and of other provinces it has 
also affected migration across the border, but in these last casc.s it is impos- 
sible to trace its influence as we have not got the agricultural statistics for the 
states and extra-provincial districts. Comparison of the balance of migration 
(i. e.,the number of innnigrants minus the number of emigrants) in favour of each 
district in 1911 and 1921 gives an indication of the changes in the course of migra- 
tion, and the effect of these changes on the population is best illustrated by giving 
this balance per milkoi the 1911 population. For instance ; in 1911 Hissar 
showed 136,396 immigrants and 116,814 emigrants and thus bad a balance of 
migration of 19,582 in its favour but in 1921 the balance was 39,211 against it, 
so that the difference in the balance m the two years was — 58,793 wdiich nrnounts 
to — 73 per miUe of its population in 1911. Changes in the course of migration 
have therefore accounted for a change of — 73 per mille in the population of 
the district since 1911. 

The effect of changes in migration, calculated in this way, are sliown in 
the following table Avhich gives separate figures for migration with British dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, with Punjab States and with areas outside the province 


Change in the balance of migration between 1911 and 1921 per milk of the total xioindntion of 1911. 


With Punjab 
British 
Territory, 

f^ith Punjab 
State?. 

Beyund til© 
Punjab. 

Total. 

169 

9 

27 

205 

114 

1 

5 

120 

114 

39 

—43 

110 

49 

0 

—3 

46 

• i 24 

—4 

—4 

16 

21 

15 

3 

39 

16 

0 

—5 

n 

13 

0 

15 

28 

10 

4 

31 

45 

5 

—1 

0 

4 

4 

—6 

—4 

—6 

4 

—2 

1 

3 

1 

—9 

13 

5 

2 

—7 

—3 

—12 

—3 . 

—4 

—14 

—21 

—4 

0 

—13 

—17 

—6 

2 

19 

15 

—6 

—3 

—1 

—9 

—7 

—11 

1 

—17 

—8 

—1 

1 

-8 

—8 

0 

15 

7 

—12 

1 

—3 

—14 

—17 

1 

—3 

—19 

—27 

—23 

—23 

—73 

—30 

—1 

—6 

—37, 

—32 

i 

—13 

—44 

. —91 ' 

0 

—1 

^92 

—136 

—11 

—1 

—148 


Montgomery 

Onjranwala and Bheiklinpiira 
Simla . . 

Gnjrat 
ilultan 

Ludhiana • .. 

Amritsar 

Rawalpindi 

Rohtak 

Jltang 

Karnal 

■Gurdaspur 

Ferozepore 

Bera Ghazi Khan , , ' 
Ambala 
Lahore 
Gurgaou 
' Muzaffargarli 
Kangra 
Attock 
Manwali 

Sialkot ' .' » * 

Hosbiarpur 

Hissar 

JuMundur . 

dhelum 

Shahpur 

Lyalipnr 


-.AA. 10 hue nguies in the tirst coiunm, tor 

It IS only for British Temtoiy that we have crop statistics which enable ns to' 
gauge the iMuence of the scarcity conditions. The position of the canal 
.coiomea mtks statement h^ already been explaiue^^ Apart from these, and 

bimla, the imgration from w^^^ and Rujrat which has 

been newly irrigated, it mQ be found that every district high on the list reaped 
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a Idglier percentage of a normal crop in 1921 than adjacent districts vrliilst 
the reverse is true of those districts low on the list. The oiilj exception is 
found in Jullunclur. which sent many grantees to Montgomery, and a few of 
the districts near the middle of the list in which the change in balance of 
migration tvith other districts has been very small. The table affords very 
striking proof of the fact that the main changes in the stream of migration in 
the two census years are due very largely to temporary migi'ation resulting from 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the 1921 census. 

Had Ave got figures showing the severity of the scarcity in the Punjab 
States and in districts of the surroimding protinces it is probable that reference 
to these and to a map would show that the figures in the second and third 
colurmis are as much due to variations in that scarcity as are those in the first 
column. 

41. Turning to the second column of figures at the beginning of paragraph Summary 
38, which shows the percentage of increase in each district during the last decade, Affecting^** 
we can now see the effect of the conclusions arrived at in the last two paragraphs. Variations in 
In the group of districts at the head of that list we hai'e seen that Montgomery, t>>stnets. 
Sheikhupura and Multan owe a great deal of their increase to migration which is 
a feature pecuhar to the decade which ivitnessed the first colonisation of large 
areas within them ; on the other hand this same feature of the decade has had an 
opposite effect on Lyallpur and Shahpur in which there would have otherwise 
been, larger increases. Shahpur has been passing through the adjustment stage 
of colony growth and has lost many superfluous labourers and unsuccessful colo- 
nists, its rate of increase has therefore been less during the decade than before 
and in all probability less than it vdll be in the near future. Lahore's rate of 
increase has iDeen checked by extensive imgration to Montgomery, but on the 
other hand it will be shown in Chapter 11 that it has been accelerated by an influx 
of immigrants from other districts to Lahore City. Multan being yet in the early 
stages of colonisation is hkely to show a far greater rate of increase in the near 
future. Jhang has been affected, like Lyallpur. by the drain on its poptulation 
caused by the ncAver colonies. In short, peculiar features of the decade account 
for the great differences in the rate of increase in these seven distiicts and but 
for these they tvould have shown much less wide variations. 

In the next group each of the three districts suffered from extremely l^ad 
harvests in 1921 and there was much temporary emigration from them all, but 
in the case of Perozepore this was nullified by tempDOrary immigration from 
adjacent parts of Rajpiitana which suffered even more severely : Hissar in parti- 
cular suffered so severely that instead of exercising its normal attraction on the 
residents of Rajpntana and the United Provinces it actually sent emigrants to 
them in large numbers. 

In the next group Mianwali whilst losing by exceptional emigration to the 
canal colonies gained by temporary immigration from the country to the west 
which suffered more severely from scarcity than it did itself ; Mnzaffargarh and 
Jheliim lost large numhers by temporary emigration in 1921 and had it not been 
for this would almost certainly have shown considerable increases instead of 
losses in population. Dera Ghazi Khan, though this is not borne out by recorded 
statistics, had also a bad year and lost by temporary enfigration : but the main 
reason for its small rate of increase is to be fomid in the attraction exercised on 
its population by extensive newly irrigated lands in Bahawalpiir State. 

The nine districts in the next group do not appear to have been affected 
very considerably by peculiar -features of the decade, but the five which show 
the greatest increase certainly owe part of that increase to tempjorary immigra- 
tion from neighbouring districts during the scarcity of ,1921 ; increase in Jul- 
lundur Avas checked by the grant of lands in Montgomery to members of its 
congested population ; Sialkot whilst sending large numbers of emigrants to the 
canal colonies did not exceed its previous records in that direction, but it 
lost considerably more emigrants than usual to non-colony districts. 

In the last group Simla gained at an artificially high rate merely oAAing to 
the presence of the toAvn of Simla, the March propulation of which exceeded that 
of 1911 by a very large amount owing to the innovation in various GoA'ern- 
ment departments of remaining at the siunmer headquarters throughout the 
year. Gujrat gained exceptionally OAving to new irrigation which brought back 
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numerous emigrants who had sought employment in the canal colonies at a 
time when their own lands %vere dry and comparatively unproductive. Ambala 
lost by increased emigration, whilst Gurgaon lost more than any other district 

^ It is- thus seen that the temporary features attending the close of the decade, 

and the colonisation which occurred during the 
decade, all tend to account for the cases where 
increase in population during the last decade does 
not appear to have been in accordance with that 
which would have been caused by pressure on 
resources acting alone. Unfortunately it is quite 
impossible to make any numerical estimate of that 
part of the migration of the decade which was 
temporary or due to changes in colonisation ; were 
it possible to do so we could eliminate it and then 
get further figures indicating where to look for 
further peculiar influences of the decade ; without 
it it is scarcely logical to look further as it in itself 
may be sufficient to account for all the peculiari- 
ties noticed in paragraph 38. It may perhaps be 
useful however to indicate how the increased attrac- 
tion of the large towns has affected the population 
of the various districts. We have figures for im- 
migrants to towns but not fox emigrants from them; 
the marginal statement shows the excess of the 
immigrants recorded in 1921 over those recorded in 1911 to the cities and 
towns of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Eawalpindi, Ambala, Julluiidur, Sialkot and 
Ferozepore ; immigrants from the districts in which each town is situated have not 
been included as they have no eSect on the population of such districts. It is 
interesting to observe the rival influences of pressure on population and proximity 
to the towns which have operated to produce this change in the urban popu- 
lation, but detailed comments must be reserved for Chapter II. 

42. The increase in density per square mile is indicated in the following 
map, the striking feature about which is that it shows that the changes in density 
during the last decade have been characterised by a great increase in the central 
parts of the province accompanied with little change or with actual decrease in 
the outlying districts :■ - 
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. The actual change m the number of persons per square 'mile is a somewhat 
misleadmg guide to vanationB m population; for instance Montgomery, Sheikhu- 
pura^ Lyallpur aad Lahore have all gamed over forty persons per square mile 
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during the decade but theii popuititioiTS have .shoven very diitereiit features in 
their Increase ; Montgomery an estreineh' light population in 1911 and its 
gain or 40 persons to the mile has been caused by a very rapid increase and yet 
has stiii left the countryside sparsely inhabited; Lahore 'ftdth a much denser 
population to start with has needed a comparatively small increaseinitinorder 
to^'give it 48 more persons to the mile ; whilst Sheikhupura and Lyallpur show 
intermediate rates of increase. If however the change in density is shown as an 
increase per cent, on its initial amount it becomes .synonymous with change in 
population. In the following marginal table the first and second columiis of 
hgiires show the change in density expressed in these two ways and it will be 
noticed that the second'colunni is identical vith the statement given at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 38. The third and fourth columns show the change in density 
of the rural population per square mile of cultivated area ; it is to a comparison of 
columns two and four that attention should be paid as the latter shows how far the 

— — increase per cent, in mean density ' 

Ohangei iu Density 'between 1011 and lOil. (or in population) is lluUifiecl bv a 

corresponding or even greater in- 
crease in cultivation ; for instance 
in Montgomery, Shahpur, Jhang, 
Mianwali and Gujrat whilst popu- 
lation and mean den.sity have 
increased the incidence of the rural 
population on the cultivated area 
has actually decreased owing to an 
extension of cultivation which 
more than balances the increase. 

In Simla the apparent increase in 
mean density is entirely due to 
urban growth and beyond the limits 
of the one town the density of the 
population has decreased very con- 
siderably. The reverse conditions 
are observable in Attock, Dera 
Clhazi Khan, Ainbala and Gurgaon 
in which the bad seasons of 1921 
caused a restriction of cultivation 
so great that a decline in popula- 
tion was accompanied by an 
increase, in its incidence on the 
cultivated area ; in these districts 
it is clear that even though there 
was temporary emigration in 1921 
it was insufficient to leave the 
remaining population with means 
of subsistence equal to that which they enjoyed in 1911. 

These cases are the most striking for in them an increase in mean density has 
been accompanied by a decrease in the incidence of the rural population on the 
cultiyated area which provides its means of subsistence, or vice versa ; but in a 
less degree every diSerenee between the figures in the second and fourth columns 
shows the same facts ; in Lyallpur increase in population did not keep pace with 
increase in cultivation, in Jhelum a decrease in cultivation was accompanied by 
a very far greater decrease in population, and in all the districts not yet mentioned 
the increase in population was not so great as the increased pressure on resources 
owing to those resources being less in 1921 than in 1911. 

43. No profit can be derived from an attempt to forecast the future Future 
movements of anything so susceptible to innumerable and fortuitous influences'^atiaUons 
as the population of districts, yet the whole course of observation and argument 
given in this section tends to show that, apart from temporary disturbing causes, 
there is a normal difierence in the rates of increase in the different districts of the 
Punjab. In paragraph 18 the various districts were classified according to their 
apparent present capacity of supporting an increased population, in paragraph 
38 it was shown that the past increase over a long period has been rougHy in 
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accordance mth that present capacity, in paragraphs 39 to 42 the reason for the 
* increases in population during the past decade not being in accordance with that 

capacity has been found in various facts such as epidemic disease, canal colonisa- 
tion and scarcity at the time of the last census which were all peculiar features of 
the decade. It therefore appears reasonable to conclude that the variations in 
the nest decade will also reflect the varying capacity to support _ increased 
population mentioned in paragraph 18, except in so far as peculiarities in con- 
ditions may operate to prevent that result. It is impossible to foretell the 
chances and changes of the next ten years, but a few coming events have 
already cast their shadows before them and may be mentioned as influences 
likely to affect the future spread of population. In the canal colonies, Lyallpur 
is likely to experience little change in her rate of increase though it must 
inevitably diminish as pressure becomes felt ; Shahpur having passed through 
the stage of consolidation and ejection of superfluous labour is likely to show 
a somewhat augmented rate of increase ; Sheikhupura, no^ fully colonised, is 
likely to follow the example afforded by Shahpur in this last decade_ and to lose 
many of its immigrants and therefore to show a lessened rate of increase ; in 
Montgomery and Multan the present rapid increase is likely to continue for some 
years of the coming decade before being replaced by the slower rate which 
accompanies the stage of colonisation to which I have referred as consolidation. 

Schemes for fresh irrigation from the Sutlej, if they are completed within 
the decade, should lead to great increases in Ferozepore and Bahawalpur ; and 
similarly if the Bakra Dam, which has so long been mooted, comes into operation 
it will enable the south-eastern districts to support a larger population which will 
probably be brought into being by , increased immigration from outside the pro- 
vince. 

Increased industrialism is likely to lead to an increase of urban population, 
of which there are already a few tentative signs, and may lead to a movement 
of population towards Lahore, Amritsar and other large centres. 

And finally the return of the temporary emigrants of 1921 should give an 
; apparently accelerated rate of increase in all the districts which suffered most 
severely from the scarcity prevalent at the time that this census was taken. 

Section VI, — Houses and Families. 

Description The types of buildings in which the various races of the Punjab reside 

Eon^es *** numerous and varied that it is extremely difficult to give a definition of 

the word “ house ” which will apply to even approximately the same unit in 
different parts of the country. Undefined, the word may be apphed equally well 
to a collection of buildings inhabited by large numbers of persons connected by 
very indefinite social ties and only characterised as a separate unit by the exist- 
ence of either a common courtyard or common approach, or to every individual 
room of one compact building. The main difficulty arises from the custom which 
obtains in many parts of the province of the various members of a family 
separating from each other in some particulars and not in others ; such separa- 
tion may be complete in every way and involve separate establishments housed 
in completely separate buildings and owning separate property, it may however 
involve the mere separation of feeding and cooking arrangements whilst the 
different members continue to use parts of the same ancestral building and to 
own their property jointly ; the word “ house ” at once begins to be confused 
with the word “ family ” and both are extremely indefinite terms. 

In the compact villages of the south-east it is usual to find a large number 
of branches of the same family occupying one ancestral group of buil^ngs situated 
Toimd a common courtyard, but that group may consist uf perfectly distinct 
buildings and the lives of the branches residmg in each may he entirely separate 
and independent ; the group of huildings however represents what was oime the 
honse and common residence of a single simple family, and it is often impossible 
to draw the dividing fine between a group of houses and a house formed of a group 
of huildings. In towns the difficulty is even greater, whole lines of buildings 
may open on to one common courtyard or on to a semi-public lane or alley 
possessing only one approach from the public streets ; here any definition based 
on the possession of a common courtyard or entrance is manifestly absurd as 
both the buildings and the .people inhahiting them may be entirely dependent • 
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on the other hand a single compact huildiug may he composed ot flats and 
rooms having separate entrances from the public highway and inhabited by 
persons who have no relations with one another. 

Definitions based entirely on structural features or entirely on the 
connection between the inhabitants are eciually faulty, and, in connection with 
the census, it has always been recognised that it is impossible to lay clown a 
definition which will be of any use in statistics; all attempt to define the house as 
a statistical unit has therefore been abandoned and the definition adopted has 
been devised with, the sole purpose of ensuring that the enumerating stall should 
overlook no building likely to have iiihaljitants and should not include in one 
“ house a group of buildings so large as to make the complete enumeration of 
its inhabitants a matter of difficulty. The definition adopted will be discussed 
in the nest paragraph, but before coming to it it is best to give a rough idea 
of the tt'pes of buildings which are met with in various parts of the province. 

xAs a general rule the type of house follows the type of ffillage; in the eastern 
plains, where compact villages sprang up on account of the necessity for mutual 
protection, the same consideration led to the various branches of a family hanging 
together and living round a common courtyard with a single entrance ; the 
necessity of mutual protection has disappeared but the type of village has l)een 
fixed and lack of space obliges successive branches of the family to go on extend- 
ing and enlarging the old buildings even though they may separate from each 
other by the establishment of individual cooking arrangements. 

In the west, where the \illages are smaller and more scattered, family 
dissensions lead not only to the separation of cooking arrangements but to the 
erection of entirely separate buildings and a discontinuance of all mutual rela- 
tions except perhaps in connection with the ownership and cultivation of land ; 
here houses are smaller and more easily distinguishable, most have their own 
courtyard but the buildings are for joint use as much as courtyard. 

” In the hills, where people live in scattered hamlets, each little family 
builds its own house near its fields and large groups of buildings inhabited by 
any but the closest relations are uncommon. 

The actual structure of the houses has been fully described in previous 
census reports but has little hearing on the subjects to be dealt with in this report; 
suffice it to say that the material used depends on the locality; mud is the most 
common material and may he used in the form of unbakecl bricks, unshaped 
clods, or roughly moulded slabs ; wood and stone are largely used in the foot- 
hills ; thatch and matting in the riverside areas of the plains. An interesting 
series of names for the previous types of house common in the Montgomery Dis- 
trict (before colonisation) is mentioned in Mr. Rose’s report of 1901 as illustrating 
the varying extent to which those ■who used them were of nomadic habits, these 
are — hotlia built of mud walls and roof, hliudi of mud walls and thatched roof, 
jhugi of walls of matting -with thatched roof, cJiJmnn with both walls and roof 
of thatch, and palcJii which is a mere temporary shed of screens. 

Dming the last decade there has not been a vast change in the type of 
houses built, but it is noticeable that burnt bricks are being increasingly employed 
and that buildings are becoming more and more commodious throughout the 
canal colonies ; in towns the burnt brick is becoming an almost universal 
building material and, though in waUed towns lack of space has led to extensions 
in an upward direction and to the construction of more and more additional 
stories, there is a very marked tendency amongst the educated and more wealthy 
classes to resort to buildings of the European bungalow type outside the limits of 
the more congested areas. 

45. In 1881 the distinguishing feature insisted upon in the definition of Definition 
a “house ” was the possession of a common courtyard, a fact which led to then! “House” 
selection of inconveniently large -units for enumeration in the south-eastern parts 
of the province ; in 1891 no rigid definition was attempted but the main points 
insisted on in a long series of instructions were: — ^the situation within a common 
enclosure, the existence of a common courtyard -with express exception of lanes 
and semi-public spaces in towns, and the exception of outlying huts and shelters ; 
in 1901 the definition was made even more -wide and practically came to being 
“ every place likely to be occupied ” and the actual selection of individual units 
was left largely to the discretion of the local census officers. 
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In 191 1 a far more rigid definition was attempted and this lias been followed 
at the present census and is contained in the instructions issued to the enumerat- 
ing staff as follows : — 

In rural tracts.—" House ” means a structure occupied by one commensal 
family with its resident dependents, such as widows and servants. Such 
detached structures, as have no hearth, but are likely to have one or more 
persons sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration, should be treated , 
as separate houses, so that no person may escape enumeration. 

In toivns and cities. — ‘"House ” means a structure intended for the 
exclusive residence of one or more commensal families apart from other 
residents of the street or lane, and includes serais, hotels and the like, when 
they are not large enough to form blocks ; shops, schools, and other institutions, 
having no hearth, but which may possibly have some one sleeping therein on 
the night of the final enumeration should be numbered as separate houses. 

It will be seen that, in rural tracts, the old method of treating all buildings 
with a common coui'tyard as one house has been abandoned in favour of the 
separation of each part of a group of buildings which lias a separate ehulha 
or hearth. The possession of a separate clvulha is universally recognised as 
the distinguishing mark of the partial separation of a branch of a family from the 
other branches and parent stem ; though the separation may be incomplete yet 
once it bas taken place the branch is no longer a member of what is termed a 
confocal group and its interests and activities rapidly diverge from those of the 
other branches. Hence in rural areas the definition of house is based on the 
degree of separation amongst the people residing in it and practically amounts 
to the residence of a separate family. 

On the other hand such a definition would be impossible to apply in 
towns and cities and here the distinguishing mark of a house has been made to 
rest on the nature of the structure, though it also includes a modification 
based on nature of the irdiabitants. 

This definition has survived the test of two censuses and has been found 
to fulfil the two main requirements which are; — 

That the definition should cover all buildings in which it is likely that 
people may be found on the census night. 

That the inhabitants of the unit selected should be so closely connected 
that their final enumeration can be completed by reference to one 
man and without moving from place to place. 

But there is one point in which the definition fails and that is that it 
leads, on account of unintelligent zeal on the part of enumerators, to the selec- 
tion of large numbers of places as “ houses ” Avhich are most unlikely to be 
inhabited on the census night. This fault not only leads to unnecessary labour in 
horse-numbering and patrolling but, as the directions provide for the enumera- 
tion as if at his residence of a man who is temporarily absent guarding the 
crops or attending to his well, the treatment of shelters amongst the crops and 
at the wells as houses may lead to double enumeration. 

The Slim- 46. The number of occupied houses according to the present census is 
5,532,305 in the Bunjab and 114,683 inDelhi, and is an increase of only 241,973 
over those returned in 1911. The marginal figures show the 
2o average number of houses per square mile recorded at the 
27 last five censuses, but, owing to the change in definition 
.. 30 referred to in the last' paragraph no comparison can be 

• • established except between the last two figures ; the small 

" increase in the number of houses is shared unequally 

a I -j- m 1 T natural divisions as can be seen from 

bubsicuary lame VH; of these, the sparsely populated Himalayan tract 
natmally na^ the most widely separated houses and only has 17*5 houses 
to the square mile as opposed to 70 in the densely populated Suh-Himalayan 
fiistncts. ine changes in the natural divisions since 1911 require little 

^mment, the slight decline in the number of houses in the Sub-Himalayau 
* ^ small as to be witHn the margiii of error due to individual variations 

in the inte^retation of the definition, and the only feature of note is that the 
increase in the Horth-West Dry Area with its large canal colonies hasbeen so small. 

.Art • rr® contaan oEthe average 3,174 houses as against 

in the average sixed village ; in Delhi the city and its suburbs include no less 


Hml Araas, 

1881 

1891 

1901 

19U 

mi 



ssciio:; VI.— HOUSES a:-;d fa-’iilec 


S:> 


than 74.1SS inliaijited 


v.'liilst' the outlving tillages coiitaia an average of 


129. 

It is TO be itTgretted. that the enunierators treated so liiaiiy places as iioctses 
which were not really likely to be occupied on the census night, — in the preli- 
minarv returns over eight million houses were entered and on the census night 
only .5‘6 millions were inhabited ; though the tesnporaiy inigration due to the 
drought at the time of the census must have left many houses unoccupied it is 
iniTDossible to gauge the number which were temporarily deserted ovdng to 
the inclusion of most unlikely places for human habitation in the preliminary 
returns. 

47. Throughout the two protinces the average niiriil^er of residents in 
each house is remarkably constant, and amounts to 4'3 in Delhi and in the Sub- 
ffimalayan tract, 4’5 in the Himalayan Districts, 4'0 in the Iiido-Gangetic Plain 
and 4‘8 in the ISorth-West Dry Area. As the definition of house in rural areas 
practically ensures that the residents vrill form one family these figures may also 
be taken as representing the size of normal families and they show at once how 
far removed the Punjab is from other parts of India in its family customs ; in it 
the Hindu joint family system is practically non-existent and the enormous 
undivided families of Bengal and elsewhere are unknown, the family almost 
tallies with the European separate family of father, mother and children. 

The remarkable constancy of the number of residents to a house is main- 
tained amongst the individual districts ; Lyallpur shows 5‘5 persons to a house 
and Jhelum only 3'8 but every other district has an average of between four and 
five people to the house. 

Another remarkable feature of the figures for houses is that, in spite of the 
difference in definition, the number of residents to a house in urban areas (4' 4) 
is very near that in rural areas (4‘6). 

48. The constitution of families in the Punjab show’s every possible grada- 
tion from the individualistic systems common in Europe, where every married 
man with his wife and young unmarried children form a separate family, to the 
true Hindu joint family system, in which all members of a family connected 
together by descent from a distant ancestor live together, ow’u their property 
in common and pool all their individual earnings in the joint coffer for unchal- 
lenged administration by the head of the family ; but, except in rare cases, the 
family resembles the former tv^e far more closely than the latter. 

In rural tracts, if the father’s house is a small one, and it usually contains 
but one living room, the marriage of a son necessitates the immediate building 
of another room ; and, though he may continue to use the same courtyard and 
even the same hearth, it is generally found that within a short time the dissen- 
sions of the womenfolk, who have not been brought up from infancy amongst 
the family, make life inconvenient so that, sooner or later, a separate hearth is 
established or, more commonly, an entirely separate establishment is set up. 

The result is that throughout the coimtry the family using one hearth 
almost invariably consists of but father, mother and unmarried children with 
possibly a few dependents of a previous generation ; but in the east, where vil- 
lage sites are compact and building space is very limited, such families have much 
more tendency to live in close association in one group of buildings than in the 
west, where there are fewer difficulties in the way of erecting separate houses. 

Considerations of space do not form the only reason for variety in the 
degree of separation common from village to village and from district to district ; 
as a rule the higher and more orthodox castes of Hindus tendto greater community 
in living than those whose traditions are less restrictive, and far more than Musal- 
mans who live much more individualistic lives throughout the province ; this fact 
is partly due to the greater survival of ancient customs amongst the orthodox 
Hindus but is also largely due to the fact that the proprieties observed by all 
civilised races discountenance close association between persons who are not 
prevented from marriage by ties of relationship, so that the existence of strict 
exogamons customs amongst high caste Hindus permits a wider circle of relations 
to live together than would be possible amongst peoples where even close rela- 
tionship is no bar to marriage. 

■Whilst the large undivided family is practically unknown in the province, 
its influence can be seen in business relations and in the forms and conditions of 


Average 
Number of 
ResideDts in 
a House. 


Tbe Famiffi 
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agricultural tenure ; but even tbe continuation of joint ownersbu onri r • ■ 

degi^ee of tlie joint constitution ; and, amongst trading claLs Hp 

tie ties are beginning to change from those of family firms 

ea^gs are c^ommol and sn^bjeTtol: clUToVr^^^^^^ 
those of mere partnership, where the rniitoT is ® ^®[ to 

are subject to periodical diLibution ^ Profits 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Density, Water-supply and Crops, 


i"r,?X'E?7TAGi; 01 
I'jTAL AliEA. 


PUNJAB 


I5D0-GaN0EIIC 

West. 


1. 

Hissar 


o 

Loharu State 


i! 

Eohtak 


4, 

Diijana. State 


5. 

Gurgaoa 


6 . 

Pataudi State 


7. 

Kamal 


8. 

Juilundur 


9, 

Kapurthala State 


10. 

Ludhiana 


ii. 

Malerholla Stale 


12. 

Ferozepore 


13. 

Faridlcot Stale 


14. 

PniinJa State 


15. 

Jind Slate 


16. 

Nabha State 


17. 

Lahore 


18. 

Amritsar 


19. 

Gujranwala 


20. 

Sheikhupura 


Himal.ayan~ 


21. 

Nahan State 


22. 

Simla 


is! 

Simla Hill States 


24. 

BiJaspnr State 


25. 

Kangra 


26. 

Majidi State 


27, 

Suket State 


28. 

Chamba State 


STTE-HrMALAYAN— 


29. 

Ambala 


30. 

Kahla Stale 


31. 

Hoshiaqsur 


32. 

Gurdaspnr 


33. 

Sialkot 


34. 

Gujrat 


35. 

Jhelum 


36. 

Rawalpindi 


37. 

Attock 


Noeth-TTest Dry Area, 

38. 

Montgomery 


39. 

Shahpur 


40. 

lilianwali 


41. 

Lyallpnr 


42. 

Jhang 


43. 

Multan 


44. 

Bajiawalpur State 


45. 

Muzafiargarh 


46. 

Dera Ghazi Khan 




DELHI 

I. Ixdo-Gangetic Plain 
West. 

1. Delhi 


Note. — ^Figures in eolumn 2 have been calculated from survey area Hgures, as given in Imperial Table 1. Figures in columns 
3 to 7 and 9 to 12 tot British Districts have been calculated from areas given in the agricultural statements for 1919-20, and those 
for States from figures supplied by Census Superintendents. Bainfall recorded in column S is that recorded at the headquarters of 
Districts and States, and ia an average for all years for vrhich a record exists ; rainfall figures recorded for natural divisions and for 
the Punjab, being averages of those for units, is meaningless. In the following cases figures have been computed from statistics for 
neighbouring places: — 

Columns 3 to fi.—Pataudi, Patiala, Nahan* 

Column 4. — Dujaiia> Eapurthala. 

Columns 9 to 12. — Nahan, llandi, Chamba. 

Column S.™ Dujana, Jind, Nabha, Bilaspur. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the Population classified according to Density, 


TaksiU with a popidation per squam mile of 


Province op- NatiteaI 
BinsiOJ?, 

Under 150, 

150— 299 
(inclusive). 

800—449 

(inclusive). 

450—599 
(inclusive ). 

600—749 

(inclusive). 

750 and oyer. 

Area. 

Population (000 'a 
omitted). 

d 

o 

u 

<5 

1 

‘Bb 

11 

g-s 

d 

H 

DO 

8 

03 

0 

cd 

(D 

-55 

o 

o 

rt 

O ’TJ 
•|| 
ft’i 

d 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Area. 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

POJAB 

44,002 

3,430 

45,635 

10,389 

18,591 

6,869 

6,625 

2,832 

867 

C15 

1,208 

96^ 


(37*99) 

(i3'66) 

(39-40) 

(41*39) 

(16*05) 

(27-37) 

(4-77) 

(11-28) 

(-7S) 

(2*45) 

(1*04) 

(3*85) 

1 . Indo-Gangetie 

1,862 

202 

22,301 

5,291 

10,504 

3,790 

1,716 

Hi 

390 

290 

1,208 

936 

Plain West 

(4*90) 

(1-77) 

(5872) 

(46'22) 

(27-65) 

(33*11) 

(4*52) 

(7*93) 


(2*53) 

(3-18) 

(8*44) 

n, Himalayan 

11,658 

766 

4,200 

927 

32l 

10 



49 

35 




(73-14) 

(44‘07) 

(26*35) 

(53*34) 


( ’58) 

*• 

•* 

•31) 

(2-01) 



HI, Sub'Himalayan 

3,571 

339 

6,174 

1,343 

5,222 

1,943 

3,809 

1,924 

428 





(18*00) 

(5‘SO) 

(32*15) 

(23*0) 

(27*19) 

(33*28) 

(19’83) 

(32*95) 

(2*23) 

(4-97) 



IT, North-West Dry 

26,011 

2,123 

12,960 

2,828 

2,833 

1,126 







Area 

(63-02) 

(34*93) 

(30*35) 

(46*54) 

mz) 

(18*53) 




•• 


• • 

DELHI (Indo'Gangetic! 

1 

1 -• 










693 

488 

Plain West) , .| 

I .. 1 

1 

i 

i 

* * 





•• 

•• 

(100*0) 

1 

(100 *0) 


Note. — ^T lie figures within brackets show the percentages of the total area and population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Variation in natural population 



1 

1 

Population in 1921. | 
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Distsict oe State and 
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Xatdeal Division, 
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PUNJAB AHD DELHI 


PCUJAB 

lyDO-GAyosTTc Plus’ 
West (Total) — 
I^tdoGai^gettg Plain 
West (Pxtnjab) — 
ESssar 
Lohanc State 
Politak 
JDujana State 
Giirgaon 
Pataudi State 
Kamal 
8^ Juilundnr 
, 9; Kapnrfhala State 
iOj LndMana 
[llj Mahflcoila State 
1-j Ferozepore 
13j Faridkct State 
N; PatlaU State 
[I5[ Jind Stale 
16; ^abha State 
I7j LahoiB 

18[ Amiitaar * 

jl9! GtijranYraia ,, 

|20| Sheikliiipiira 

[21; Na^an State ^ 

J22! Simla 

Simla Sill Slates * 

U\ Btlaspi&r State 
25, E^gra 
26; Mandl Siaie 
27; 8%M State 
2S| Ohamba State 


StlB-HlMALAYAK- 


1 9,; Ambala 
0| Ealsia State 
l| HcsImarpnT 
2 j Gord^tir 
3 mkoC 
4 Gnjrat 
5j tlhekm 
0 | Ba-'w^faxidi 
fej Attock 


^8 

m 

m 

41 

42 

ks 

U 

15 

m 


J^OKTk-WjaSTBSTAEBJr^t 

Moii%pmeiy 
Shakpur 
MiaswaH 
Lpfc^ar 
3hmg 

Bahmdpur Siaie 


Dera Gitad Kilim 

Immi 

1 t ^ 

! , 

iHJKJ-GAKQEna I'LAnf 
Wbst. 

Delia 


26,589,2481 712,932 


25,101,0601 

11 , 934,9041 

ll,446,718j 

816,810 

20,621 

772,272 

25,833 

682,003 

18,097 

828,726] 

822,511 

281,275, 

567,622 

80,322] 

1,098,243 

150,661 

1,199,739 

308,183 

263,331 

1,131,336 

929,374 

623,581 

523,135 

1,737,801 

140,148 

45.327 
306,718 

98,000 

766,005 

185,048 

54.328 
141.867 


627,1371 

946,059] 


518,609 

549,386 

743,911 


847,724 762,148 


100,667] 

1,561 

94,970 

6,80ll 

98,313i 

5,734 

98,551 

89,7171 

48,571, 

92,642 

14,698 

204,998 

42,492 

233,917 

75,794 

63,554 

236,357 

105,814 

80,644 

208,341 


5,838,8691 

681.477 
67,371 

927,419 

852.192 

937,823 

824,046 

477,068 

669,224 

512,249 

8,077,674 

713,786 

719,918 

368,205 

97^463 

570,689 

890,264 

781,191 

668.478 
495,810 


4BS^ 

4S®iI88 


14,550] 

13,911 

19,1961 

9,979 

34,420 

9,665 

1,592 

5,184 

361,564 

99,914 

18,790 

62,081 

77,676 

68,2i51 

56,286 

25,862 

82,898 

16,830 

704^146 

165,803 

83,310 

14,818 

47^480 

31,316 

1®,236 

S4D1G 

20,613 

13416 

1^770 

fflS.’PTO 

185,770 


139,878 

4,802 

93,131 

5,094 

102,982 

2,846] 

84,984 

209,839] 

42,533 

111,923 

16,466 

135,560 

25,455 

224,376 

58,000 

61,3561 

146,069] 

221,531 

114,040 

17,698 

62,124 

4,339 

12,768 

12,180 

6,347 

63,299 

7,726 

2,126 

9,050 


833,575 

127,449 

8,460 

182,123 

169,886 

252,489 

101,541 

73,974 

44,845 

20,732 

143^534 

104681 

37.763 
23,s;b 
64687, 
"rrMt 

41.764 
26,444 
21,347 
21,535 


25.391,925| 

25 , 023 , 309 ! 

11,732,756) 

ll,361,14oj 

856,021 
23,862] 
770,433 
. 24,126^ 
686,672 
16,209 
815,159 
942,666] 
278,23 
586,9031 
82,090] 
1,028,810 
133,624 
1,490,197 
290,389 
261,136 
1.041,048 
1,046,091 
656,977 
332,490 

1,737,229 

130,237 

44,174 

299,702 

94,368 

784,944 

183,209 

64,862 

145,733 


Owin^ to changes lu 
waia, SheiWiopura and ]^l|jL 


709,012' 

47,04l[ 

1,047,461 

934,602 

1,122.061 

869301 

626,18M 

631.171[ 

525,151] 

5,6i7,oea 

663.864] 
674371, 
366,699 
659,661 
626,908 
829,792 
722,626 
. 6^312 

371,6i4 



138,520 

39,320 

311,236 

93,107 

770.386 

181,110 

54,928 

135,873 


15,257, 

18,680! 

13,594 

7,468] 

41,465 

3,134] 

2 , 925 ] 

4.271 


6 , 310 , 880 ! 5,805,081 361,945 


680,970 

55,909 

918,569 

836,771 

979,563 

746.634 

511,575 

547,827 

619,273 


116,354 

16,980 

61,742 

76,325 

78,169 

31,957 

37,908 

70,296 

19,446 


129,688] 

10,932] 

166,941 

165,119 

247,977 

112,445 

62,956 

47,446 

28,116 


5.680,699 730,555 99,125 


535,2919 

687,366 

341,377 

867,711 

516,526 

814i87i 

780,641 

569,461 

528,447: 


58,203 

146,325 

13,662] 

566,320 

23,773: 

86,089) 

73,161 

27,098] 

16,897 



Jwraidaiies a® %a6g fe Ijn 


106,119 

36,468 

24,704 

19,310 

82,376 

39,204 

30,631 

23,130] 

18,858 


704,304 

49,861 

1,023,768 

916,565 

1,149,381 

826,122] 

636,622 

524,977 

527 , 943 ! 

4,9^,269 

583,216 

677,499 

362,419 

310,701 

574,129 

767.986 

738,021 

564,893 

580,406 


+ 10-4 


13-8 

10 - 8 ] 

4'1 

80-1 

9-2 

8-o] 
2-1 
„ -81 
4-9 


17,853 

6,102 

39,870 

20,528 

53,768 

21,262 

31,104 

21,970 

6,629 

61,631 

98,283 

47,052 

377 

19,673 

10,618 

26,516 

27,189 

4,876 

7,614 


-»« b. to 


Gujran* 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE ¥. 

Comparison wilL vital stalistios (For British Territory only) 


ij-F-Tr-ifT X trrr.AL Dr^ 

ysion. 
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PUXJAB AAT) DELHI 

«• 

PUNJAB 

- 

iKDO-GANOETIcPLilX WESI! (ToTAL): 

I^tdo-Gaifgetic Pladt 

West 

(PuijrJAB,) 


1. Hissar 

2. Ptohtak 

3. Gnrgaon 

4. Kama! 

J. Jullundiir 


5. Ludhiana 


7. Ferozepore . . 

8. Lahore 


9, Amritsar 


10. Gujranwala 

11. Sheikhupura 


Hbialay.^k— 

. . 

12, Simla 

13. Kangra 

- 

Sub-Himalayan-” 

. , 

14. Ambala 

15. HosMarpur , . 

16. Gurdaspur . . 

17. Sialkot 

IS, Gujrat 

19. Jhelum 


20, Rawalpindi 

21. Attock 


Noeth-West Dry AUea — 

' . , 

22. ifontgoMery 

23. Shahpur 

24. Mianwali 

• • 

25. Lyallpur 

20. Jhang 

27. Multan 

28. Mumffargarh 

29. Dera Ghazi Khan 

* » 

DELHI 

* . 

Ijmo-Gi^GETic Plain West 

.. 

Delhi 

- 



(1) , Yital statistics for 1911 referred to the old district of Delhi and none are available for Delhi for 1912 ; the figures for 191 1 
h&te been adjusted over Delhi, Gnrgaon and Bohtak ; the average for the years 1913 to 1920 hag been taken for the year 1912 in Delhi. 

(2) . Kgnres for the actual popnlation of 1911 (columns 4, 6 and S) are those given in Imperial Table H of 19^1. 

(3) . hTo vital statistics being available for the Aans-frontier tract of Dera Grhazi lOian, its popnlation hag been omitted in caicu- 
lating columns 7 and 8. 

(4) . Emigrants both of 1911 md 1921, bom in unspecified parts of the Punjab have aE been jnclnded ’when calculating the first 
entry in column 7. 

(5) . further details vdll be found in Subsidiary Table V of Chapter VI ; biiths md deaths registered in cantonmenfE are not 
included in that Table as they are not recorded by sex. 

(6) , This table includes 38,078 births and 40,650 deaths registered in cantonment. 
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SUBSIBIABY tables. 


CHAFTEB i. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Vatiatioa by Tahails classified according to density. 

[a). ACmiAL VAEIATION (BEITISIl TEEEITOBY ONLY). 



i VatjtaTTON m TAHSILS WITS A POPTTI.ATION PES SQSAEB MILE AX THE COMMENCEMENT 





OF DECADE OF 




Natubal IhvisioN. 

Decade. 


150—299 

300—449 

450—599 

600—749 

750—899 

1,050 



Under loO. 

(inclusive). 

(inclusive). 

(inclusive). 

(inclusive). 

(inclusive). 

and over. 


■■■■■■ 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 


18S1-1891 

^ 144,582 

- 497,244 

+ 883,288 

+ 575,609 

-j- 28o,842 

+ 663,544 

- 33,098 

\ 

1891-1901 - 

- 112,325 

+1,276,262 

+ 101,621 

- 255,786 

+ 246,485 

+ 89,096 


PUA' J Aj5 - » < 

190M911 -■ 

- 835,475 

-i-2,135,950 

-h 477,390 

-- 918,830 

- 853,634 

- 369,056 


/ 

1911-1921 .. 

4- 106,844 

+ 400,648 

+ 439,972 

4- 2,219 

- 384,301 

4- 541,069 



1881-1891 .. 

- 86,265 

-h 47,634 

+ 123,098 

4- 237,927 

+ 196,810 

+ 327,617 


Indo-Gangctic Plain \ 

1891-1901 .. 

- 392,642 

+ 247,660 

+ 635,628 

- 232,629 

+ 143,963 

+ 395,353 


West/ 1 

1901-1911 .. 

- 164,010 

+1,090,534 

- 447,364 

- 604,040 

- 341,264 

■ - 369,056 



] 911-1921 .. 

- 9,424 

- 251,768 

+ 657,206 

4- 31,824 

~ 426,284 

-j- 541,069 



1881-1891 .. 

- 44,361 

~ 200,100 

-f 288,217 

. . 

- 9,847 

+ 33,061 

-33,098 

j 

1891-1901 .. 

-r 54,955 

-f 237,456 

- 288,217 

, . 


- 3,391 


Himalayan . . ^ 

1901-1911 .. 

-f 5,218 

- 2,956 

-f 162 

- 1,193 

. . 

. . 


\ 

1911-1921 .. 

- 2,776 

- 1,546 

-- 519 

- 27,593 

+ 35,003 




1881-1891 .. 

-f- 1,802 

- 750,709 

+ 471,973 

+ 337,682 

+ 98,879 

+ 302,866 


\ 

1891-1901 .. 

6,523 

201,794 

- 245,790 

- 23,167 

4- 102,522 

- 302,866 


Sub-Hjmalayan .. < 

1901-1911 

-I- 44,042 

+ 112,163 

■j- 353,279 

— 313,597 

- 512,370 

. . 


{ 

191M921 .. 

- 19,145 

-f 41,880 

+ 0,746 

2,012 

4“ 6,980 

. . 


/ 

1881-1891 .. 

— 15,768 

+ 405,931 



. . 

. . 


North-West Bxy ) 

1891-1901 

4- 218,839 

+ 589,362 



. . 

. . 

1 

^ Area. ■ } 

1901-1911 .. 

— 720,725 

+ 038,209 

+ 571,313 


. . 

. > 


t 

1911-1921 .. 

+ 137,189 

+ 612,081 

- 226,461 





r 

1881-1891 .. 





4- 11,745 



T»T5Tr YTT } 

1891-1901 .. 





4" 75,862 

. , 



1901-1911 .. 





4- S,03S 



, ( 

1911-1921 .. 





- 413,447 

4- 448,188 


( 

1881-1891 .. 





4- 11,745 

, , 


Indo-Gangetic Plain ) 

1891-1901 .. 





4- 75,862 

. , 


West. 1 

1901-1911 .. 





1 4- 8,038 

1 * * 


( 

191M921 



’ * 


1 - 413,447 

+ 488,188 

i 


Note. — Figures for 1911 and 1921 are based on those given in Provincial Table 1, 1921 : adjusted figures have been used for 1901. 
Adjustment of the figures of 1891 and 1881 (as given in the reports of those years) being impossible, they have been taken 
without change. 


(b). PERGEHTAGES OF VARIATION (BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY). 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cities, Towns, and Villages, 


49. The definition of Tillage, town and city. 50. Number of towns and cities and population, 

51, Accuracy of fcbe census figures. 52. Comparison of the urban and rural population. 5S. General move- 
ment of the nonulation. 61 Pvural population. 55. Bhtribution of population in villasea and 6b._ Area 

of Ti liases. 67. Number of persons per occupied housj in villages. 68. Into r-relationship of population per 
village of area per village, and of persons per occupied house. 59. Boundaiy and villfl go site positional 
efficienev. 60, Number of persons per building in eelected tovms and cities. 61. Number of inhabitants per 
room, fe. Beference to the statistical tables, 

49. The definition of villa, ge ” used in the census instructions was 
identical with that of an estate under section III-l of the Punjab Land Kevenne 
Act. Though this definition is based on the technique of the Punjab Land 
P\,evenue system, and is therefore suitable for use amongst a staff largely drawn 
from revenue officials, it will be desirable to explain its meaning to those unfamiliar 
with Punjab conditions. The definition is as follows ; — 

“ Estate ’ means any area (a) for -which a separate record of rights 
has been made ; or (6) which has been separately assessed to land 
revenue or would have been assessed if the land revenue had not 
been released, compounded for, or redeemed ; or (c) which the 
Local Government may, by general rule or special order, declare 
to be an estate.” 

It should be noticed that the definition applies to a demarcated area of 
land and not to a group of residential sites. 

While, therefore, every distinct village will have a distinct area of land 
comprised in a single closed boundary, it not infrequently happens that a revenue 
'■ -village ” contains no residential site, the owners and cultivators residing in 
buildings on the residential site of another “ village. ” In such cases the persons 
concerned are enumerated in the latter village and not in the former. As a general 
rule in the plains there is one residential site to each village with, here and there, 
a hamlet or a few temporarily occupied cottages built at a distance from the 
main village site for the protection of the outlying fields, or for the herding of 
cattle adjacent to a grazing ground. In the Western Pimjab, in tracts into which 
canal irrigation has not yet penetrated, the well is generally the nucleus of a few 
residential houses belonging to a single owner and his family, and this well is 
separated hy a considerable distance from similar wells and groups of buildings. 
Ip. the hills, again, the presence of large residential sites is exceptional, and the 
hoTBes of the landowners lie scattered over the face of the countryside. Through- 
out the Himalayan tract the accepted definition of a -village renders it misleading 
as a basis of residential statistics. Por example, in the 1868 census report the 
Kangra district was shown as including 7 towns with a population of over 5,000 
persons whereas, as a matter of fact, not a single to-wn existed. Each of these 
7 places -roth over 5,000 inhabitants was an enormous tract of waste land inter- 
spersed with cultiva-tion, and its inhabitants lived in small hamlets scattered about 
over its surface. 

For ah practical purposes a village in the plains may be thought of as a 
cluster of houses inhabited by people owning and cultivating the surrounding 
land ; hut the actual umt is included -within the bo-undaiy of the land, whether 
miltivated, crdturable or, -uncultuiahle, and not merely -within the limits of the 
reridential buildings. 

. aveiy iMge extent Punjab -villages are self-supporting and independent, 
but, in the e^e of ^^er -villages it not infrequently happens that the agriculturist 
buys his seed, markets Ms produce and finances Ms more serious items of expendi- 
ture, such as those meurred at weddings or burials by recourse to a neighbour- 
m^and a larger -village. ^ The larger the village the greater is the probability of 
hnffing in it a more efficient doctor, carpenter, ironsmith, or pottery-maker, and 
with m Mcreased demand for more! skilled de-yices and for better appliances, the 
^re ^ recourse to distant large Milages from the smaller villages be encouraged. 
Thm feudenny wm l^ten the tiMisfoimaiiGn of a large village into a larger one 
and from a M^er vilMge mto a M the Punjab the slo-wness with wHch 
tows have bem fo^ed indidate hp'w Efeie the rurM populatioh has had to leain 
mtherto from, the urban poptuatiofi* ' 
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aud villages. A better ciiterio!i orniid piaA-ably !>-• 'uased. in rbe Turyab. 
on the relative proportion of persons engaged in agi'ici-Jniie ro iLe totui ]>opn- 
iationor, on the percentage of persons horn in the ro^vii or village i'esbieut in that 
uO'.V!i or village. The pos.^ibility of appltina rliese o;-.;rs ’.•iil be dan-.-e.'i at latei. 

The c.j.usii'^ dshni'^ion of. tova is th - .sarae ViS tii.'it ivl-'rptnl at tl.e 1911 
r-erisns. except lor rlie a.'li'htion oi criteg'-iry .3. 

Of The place.5 whicli have been treated as tovvns in the present oeusus 51 are 
pbi ’ds with les.s than .5^000 inhabivaiits. Of the.se 51 pLaees 28 have neces-sarily 
been included by virtue of the first three clauses of the definition, whilst four 
come in under the fifth clause. The remaining 19 are inclutled either, because 
at the time of selection their population was estimated at over 5.000. or on account 
of special reasoas. the chief of these being the presence of a liazaar. 

The net result is that there are 187 towns included in rhe Puniai:i and Delhi 
at the present census. The figures in the margin 
show the number of place.s classed as towns or 
cities during the last 5 censuses. The figures prior 
to 1911 are swollen by the inclusion of all places 
of 5,000 inhabitants and over in the list of towns, 
and no deduction as to a change in economic con- 
ditions should be made from the crude numbers 
quoted. Allowance for the varying classification 



Number of 

rn 11.811,8. 

towns and 


Tillages. 

1921 

^ 187 

1911 

‘ 174 

I9>i 

228 

IS91 

221 

ISSi 

2S0 


will be made at a later stage. 


Plaat?3 treated totnis in 1921 and not in 1911, 


50. As noted above, the places now treated as towms and cities in the 

Punjab are 187 in number, and have an cities ana 

aggregate populati on of 2,901,098 persons 
as against the 174 town.s and cities with 
2,567,232 inhabitants in 1911. The places 
which have been treated difierently at the 
last two censuses are noted in the margin, 
and it would be wrong therefore, to speak 


Town. 


Histriet. 


Popu- 

lation. 


Kogar 

Perozepore 

I 

14,14.7 

Bighbanpura 

Lahore 

10,2ol 

Hafizabad 

Gajranwala 

8,854 

Me ham 

Rohtafc 

7.S2U 

Khanewal 

Multan 

5,647 

Bhown 

Jhelum 

5,572 

Saltanwiad 

Amritsar 

5,572 

Shorkofc 

Jhang 

5,S17 

SaEdon 

Jind ‘ 

5,193 

Harpar 

Shahpur 

5,117 

Toba Tek Singh 

Ljallpar 

5,041 

Shahdara 

Sheikhapara . . 

4,993 

Jhawarian 

Shahpur 

4,559 

Hitha Tiwana 

Shahpur 

4,153 

Dajana 

Dajana 

4,127 

Bhalwal 

Shahpur 

4,082 

Ahmadpur 

Jhang 

4,045 

lohhra 

1 Lahore 

a,0S4 

Shsikhupura 

Shsikhnpiira 

3,487 

Pataadi 

Patandl 

3,342 

Saket 

Suket . . ^ 

2,554 

Silianwali 

Shahpur 

2,205 

Phulerwaa 

i Shahpur .J 

1,926 

Amioh 

Kahan ,.| 

1 

1,543 

Total 24 


123,145 


A truer basis of comparison for tbe 
esin the urban population of the 
b will be set out in para. 3 below. 

The omission of Shabpur from the 


town proper is only 6,608, and has been* 
deebning rapidly during the last 10 years. 

The other omissions need no special 
remark. They are all of places which 
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Places treated as towns in 1911 Init not in 1921. 


Town. 

District. 

Popu- 

lation. 

ShaliDiiv 

Shahpnr 

8,739 

Garhsiiiuikar 

Hosliiarpur 

^,923 

^ijani 

Hoshiaipar 

4,870 

Oliiiwinda 

Sialkot 

4,095 

Kiilanaur 

Gurdaspui’ 

4,000 

Anandpnr 

Hoshiarpur 

4.041 

Akaigarh 

Gujranw'ala 

3,943 

Dasuya 

Hoshiarpur 

3, .597 

Khaiina 

Ludliiana 

.3,319 

Farukhnagar 

Gurgaon 

3,158 

Khudian 

Lahore 

. . ( 

2,992 

Total 11.. j 

48,883 




had a population of less than 5,000 ia 
1911, and all have been declining rapidly 
since 1901. The new inclusions comprise 
13 towns with a population of less than 
5,000, but tliree of these are the capitals 
of States, and one the Jieadquarters of a 
district. All the others ore rapidly grow- 
ing places of markedly urban characteristics, 
and the majority of them arc in the canal 
colony areas where a town, once success- 
fully established, usually exhibits a 
mushroom growth. 

No formal definition of city ” was 
adopted for census purposes, but for 
administrative convenience (Tovernment has 
decided that Dellii, Lahore, Amritsar, and Multan should he chissed as cities 
in this report. Eawalpiudi, with a population of over 100,000, which owes a 
very large part of that population to the existence of Cantonmente, and is not an 
mdusfcrial centre, has not been classed as a city. On the other hand, Multan has 
been raulved as a city although its population is recorded at the census as 
only 84,806, ite normal population being temporarily reduced owing to its partial 
desertion at the time of the census on account of a severe epidemic of plague. 
Accuracy of 51. it is necessary before making any deductions from the statistical 

e ^ ensas data collected at a. censns to have a clear idea of the probable accuracy of the 
enumeration and classification, a few remarks on this subject are here interpolated, 
bo far ^ the present writer has been able to discover no systematic objective 
test of dme accuracy of the census figures has been applied to them, and each Pro- 
i^cial Dupenntendent has formed his own subjective estimate, which naturally 
vanes _^ith his belief m Ms own thoroughness and the degree of reliance that he 
p aces in the enumerators and supendsing staff. While no doubt each Superiuten- 
clent is penectiy entitled to hpe Ms own opinion on the accuracy of the census 
work, at the same time tMs opinion will have only a slight scientific weight unless 
it IS supported by the internal evidence of the figures, or bv a corroborative inde- 
pendent test. Jn tMs matter of the. enumeration of the tahsil, district or provin- 
cial population by sexes and religions it is impossible to do more at the present 
s age an to guess at the amount of error. At the same time I must confess to 
^ep idsm ^ to the high degree of accuracy which has been claimed for the figures 
by nmny Census Snpermtendeuts. Familiarity with the inaccuracies of tie 
statistical data collected m India from similar sources as those on wMch the census 
%ure8 are based, emphasises the need of caution. In the Punjab I have found 
^oss eraors m statistics, in the revenue records, and even in the recorded 

reputed to be as accurate as.any in the world, and in the 
''Mch the final outturn of the crops is computed. Vital 
It nnreliahle. A priori, W-efore, there is good 

^claimed for tiem^ figures possess tie extreme accuracy wiici 

with authority is against the view taken above, and it is only 

^ Sir Denzil Ihbetson in Ms report on the 1881 census 

memtioniS^^ the actual enu- 

Edwid Maclagan, 

“there is verv little page 28 of the cChsus report of 1891, 

of 1S81 was^med actual enumeration goes, the census 

officer is of onimbn thaf reffiarkable accuracy, arid almost every district 
Edward MaclL'^au extremely accurate.” Sir 

fiffires (of births and deafhii ^ regards the absolute value of the 

ahM ais cenans seems to haye entertained 



of the census of 1911 says, “ nd stamies 


V Part I of the report 

c()irip3ed at air Indian Census 


are 
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'N'S, AND VILLAGES. 


probaui 
marises 
one age 


V !:iore reinoved fi'or.i the actuul lac-t^ as those oi 


the various causes v.’hich led to a pi'eiV'i'ei\ce lor .sxoupiag 
rather tliau another; but, lie does nor appear to havt 
V OI Ms totals iinlepeudently of the age grouping. 

3Ir. Zvliddletoii in au interesting exaiaination of the erro 


lie tliCli .SUli*;- 

cliiidreii under 
:* dtfiubted the 


u'S Hi tiie virn: 


bttdsrics oi; the province based Ms calculation on the assumption of aksolute 
accuracy in the census totals at the two decades Ihll and 1 92 1. The line oi 
reasoning adopted is open to criticism. but the point liere insisted on is the 
assumption of complete accuracy in the census figures, 

Ur. Thouipson in his report cn tlie present 1921 ceinu^ ol Bengal, reaches 
t'ae Ci'cielusion that the Bengal census figiire-s Iiave a liigli desrec of ncciiracy, and 
that p'issibilities of excess enumeration tvould be likely to coimter balance the 
probabilities of omissions. He says " it may l)e comsidcrecl very unlikely that 
the census total is out as much as 1 -per niillc and it is probable that it is very 
much more accurate.'’ 

Practicaily the only dissentient view is expressed in the Actuarial Keport 
of Ur. Aclaiid (Chapter 5, CTOverumeiit of India Census Report, 1011. page 158, 
volume I. part I) when, after describing the fitting of the proMneial age data by 
a graduation formula, he says ‘‘ in the case of the Punjab the figures were not found 
amenable to treatment by this method, and this was one of the many indications 
that the figures in this province are not complete or reliable;” and, again, on page 
166 “I was ultimately driven, reluctantly, to the conclusion that no useful purpose 
could be served by publishing the mortality tabic for female lives in the Punjab, 
and have thus had to follow, in this respect, the course adopted by IMr. Hardy, 
in his report on the 1901 census.” 

Ur. Gait in paras. 264 — 267 of volume I, part I, of the Government of 
India Census Report of 1911, has dissented very \figorously from Ur. Acland’s views. 

At this stage I would have preferred myself not to express any opinion, 
but, as some measure of the inaccuracy of the data has to be implicit'in all the 
argmnents that may be advanced as to the spatial or temporal variation of the 
population, it is necessary to adopt a conventional standard of the probable 
maccuraev. As a working hypothesis, therefore, I have assumed that the mean 
error for the totals by religions and sexes by each territorial division is 1 per cent. 
Tliis figure has been adopted because, on one hand, most, if not all, Census Super- 
intendents regard the figures as considerably more accurate than this, and, 
on the other hand, because all the Punjab statistics that I have yet come across 
in 17 years’ experience have average errors in excess rather in defect of tMs amount; 
and partly also because as a District Officer in Jullimdur the concealment of the 
existence "of female children was a matter of continual report and observation. 
Lastly, even the most cursory examination of the age distribution figures indicates 
that there must be an enormous number of omissions of cMldren under the age of 
5. In 28 out of 29 districts in British Territory in the Punjab there is an excess 
of persons in the age group 5—9 over that in the group 0 — 4 yearn of age, and this 
can only be accounted for in five ways — 

(1) By an excess of immigrants who in March 1921 would be between 

the ages of 5 and 9, or an excess of emigrants who would in 

March 1921 be of the ages of 0—4. 

(2) By a great excess in the number of the births in the years 1911 — 

1914 as compared with the birth in the years 1915 — 1920. 

(3) By a differential death-rate adversely affecting the children born 

in the quinquennium 1916 — ^1920. 

(4) By the transfer of children from the 0 — 4 age group to the 5 — 9 age 

group by misstatement or misclassification, 

(5) By the actual omission of children below the age of 5. 

In the ffist place it should be noted that the discrepancy in the numbers 
of the two age groups occurs for male as 'well as for female children and, there- 
fore, no explanation is valid by reference to mere concealment of female births. 

As to the first possibility, it may be said that there is no reason to suppose 
that Punjab families during 1916—1920 emigrated when the bulk of their children 
were between the ages of 0—4, as compared with the numbers that emigrated when 
the eMldren were aged 5 — ^9 ; nor, on the other hand that families from outside the 


Appsudix I for aa analysis of tlie errors arising from incorrect census figures in judging of the aoonrary 
of vital statistics. 
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province particularly selected tliat period to emigrate at whicli their children were 
bGtwBBii tliG of 5 — 10. It SGCHis piobS/blG iiidcGd tbsit tlio&G tribos wliicb s-ig 
essentially nomadic in their habits such as the Odh, Purbia or Gadaria travel with 
eqrral facilitv whatever the age of their children. The discrepancy between the 
numbers in the age groups can, therefore, not be explained from this cause.* 

As to possibility (2) a complete test can only be applied after allowance 
for the number of deaths among the children born during the decade 1911—1921. 
This test was not applicable owing to the fact that deaths are not recorded in 
the annual Sanitary Pveports for each year of age, and all that is now possible 
to do is to point out that the number of births during the two quinquennia of 
the decade 1911 — 1920 (inclusive) were as follows : — 

Quinquennia. Males. Females. Total. 

1911—1915 .. 2,269,989 2,070,721 4,340,710 

1916-1920 .. 2,175,663 1.956,743 4,132,396 

It will thus be seen that there has been an excess hi the number of births 
in the quinquennium 1911—1916 which will however explain t less than 5 per 
cent, of the excess in the numbers of age group 5 — 9 over that in the age 
0 — 4 at the census of 1921. 

As to possibility (4) namely, the transfer from age^ group 0—4 to age group 
5 — 9 owing to the misstatement. Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul makes some valuable 
observations in para. 288 (a) of his Punjab Census Keport for 1911, but the net 
result of the various influences leading to misstatement of childi:en’s ages would 
not appear to be any inflation of the age group 5 — 9. In fact as Pandit Hari Kishen 
Kaul points out there would be a considerable incentive to exaggerate the ages 
of male children between the ages of 5 and 10, in order to allow of their employ- 
ment without infring in g the provisions of the Factory Act. Such exaggerations 
will often be ludicrous in the extreme, the age of a boy of 8 or 9 often being stated 
at about double that figm’e. Any depression of a girl’s age from over to rmder 
10 years, helping to swell the age group 5 — 9, will therefore be more than offset 
by exaggerations in the ages of male children. The discrepancy in the age groups 
cannot be accounted for on this basis. While, therefore, it is not asserted that 
the above qualitative analysis is complete, it suggests that some part of the dis- 
crepancies in the first two age groups is due to the omission of children between 
the ages of 0 and 4 years of age. According to the tables by Mr. ilcland for the 
1911 census the age group 0 — 4 should contain 317,742 males as against 266,778 
females in the age group 6 — 9. These figures apply of course to a stationary popu- 
lation, hut if we use them as approximately vahd to the Punjab population figures 
we find that the age group 0 — 4 should he 23*7 per cent, in excess of the age group 
5 — ^9, and not, as we find, anything up to 14 per cent, in defect. 

Evidence as to the unreliability of the census of the number of inhabitants 
per building carried out in Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Jullrmdur, though, 
of course, the accuracy to he expected is much less than that of the census proper, 
is afiorded by the statistics themselves. Thus by adding up the number of bimd- 
ings with the specified number of inhabitants’ per building, it is found that in the 
ease of war(k 1-^ of Lahore (Sty, there must be no less than 117,140 inhabitants 
as against 92,533 eniintotatedia t^ The difference of over 24,000 cannot 

be accounted for except by the inaccuracy of one or the other of the enumerations. 
In the case of ward 3 of Rawalpindi City the discrepancy is even more marked.J 
Summing up, therefore, an average inaccuracy of one per cent, would 
appear not to betm uBrea^nahle working figure for the totals by rehgion and sex. 
In the absence of p3^ to the contrai^ the assmhption of greater accuracy would 
Iw hhe pOsribility of even greater errors in particular 

clasaafi-cafoons ariist be borne in mind in aU the succeeding chapters. 

oftbe . Owmg to tbe dii^®6ne6S of definition and the consequent changes in the 

^ number of plac® cliSsed as t0WBls%f comparison 

of the percental of the ntbai pophlai.oiiL at various epochs is not possible.^ 


It 'be as-gEied, 

b ; of Occam s razor 

in tie 

swIimiisstaiinjeH ' ,, .. ^ t ^ ;Iii'tbe pueaeat chapte3p_ 
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Tlie actual percentage oi the urban on the total popiiiat 
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Lahore . 

! Batliinda, I 

Jaitu. 

JulluTidur. 

1 ^loiitgomery. 

i Pathankot, 

Sialkot. 

i Kot Kapura, 

t Jampur. 

Oujranwala^ i 

Pazilka. 

1 Bhakkar. 

Kasur. 

Faridkot. 

Muzaffargarh. 

Jhang MagMana. i 

Muktsar. 

E^ror, 

Simla. 

Mianwaii, 

Dellii. 

Kolitak. 

Leiah. 

Campkellpur. 


ion. adopting tlie 
actual classification of touiis used at eacii of the 
siionii in the margin. Itongliiy ,NpeaI:ing 
therefore, the urjjan population of the Pimiah can 
be put at 10 per cent, of the ^vhoIe, and there is 
no sign of a marked tendency for persons to flock 
into the towns and cities. Further details Vvill be 
found in the subsidiary Table iV attached to tliis 
chapter, which give.s also the figures for Delhi Pro- 
Tince, where the uihan population is nov.- t)2'4 per 
cent, of the whole. 

Another way of looldng at the changes in the urban populaticai, which 
avoids one of the pitfalls of classification, is to consider the changes of popula- 
tion of only those town.s which have r.'eeii classed ss towns at all 5 censnses since 
1S81. This mode of comparison is open of course to the objection that it oiniis 
from later censuses those towns which have sprung up in recent years : fca* example, 
in the Lower Chenab, Lower Jhelnni and Lower Bari Doab Colonies, and also it 
omits from the earlier censuses those places which were properly classed as 
towns in 1881 or 1891, but have since ceased to have distinctively urban charac- 
teristics. With this warning in nfiiid, reference may now be made to subsidiary 
Tables VII and VIII, which give the actual population of 157 towns and cities 

c]a.ssecl as towns and cities at all 5 
Punjab Towns which haTC^seii steadily in pr.jmlati.jii cen.Sll.SeS SUlCe 1881 inclusive, and also 

the changes in population whether 

positive or negative in each of the 
4 inter-censal decades. Table VIII is 
instructive in this respect as it shows 
that since 1881 only 24 torms and 
cities have made uninterrapted pro- 
gress throughout the last 40 years. 

These towns are noted in the margin. 

■On the other hand 9 towns have been uninterruptedly on the down grade during 

the last 40 years. These towns are noted in the 

Punjab Towns wMch hare steadily margin in Older of population. Of these .steadily 
diminished in popn ation s ince 1881 . the Ambala District Contributes 2, 

the Gurdaspur District 3, and Jhelum, Julhmdur, 
Gurgaon and Simla 1 apiece. 

In both marginal lists the towns are shown 
in descending order of population as found at the 
1921 census. 

Adopting the same classification, viz., counting the urban population as 
the number of persons residing in the 158 places classed as towns or cities at each 
of the la.st 5 censuses, the percentage of urban on total population is as noted in 

the margin. These figures are lower than the 
percentage of the urban population given previously, 
the reason for this being, of course, that some 
towns have been excluded in the latter classification, 
owing to their not having been treated as towns 
at each of the 6 censuses. Both sets of figures, 
however, show the same general trend, namely, 
that of a fall in the urban population in 1901 and 
1911, and a subsequent rise in 1921. Those in 
favour of the industrialisation of the Pimjah will deplore, w^hile those wiio desire 
the maintenance of agriculture in its premier position may approve of the absence 
•of any marked tendency of the population to congregate in towms. 

53. In respect of urbanisation the truth of the matter is that, up to the General 
present, the movement of the population of the Punjab has been towmrds occu- 
pying the desert spaces which canal irrigation has rendered fertile, and it is only Hon. 
when this process has been completed and the mother liquor ceases to be in a 
state of flux that crystalisation in the shape of towns will take place. The 
general movement of the population has been ably discussed by Mr. Middleton 
in chapter I ; but, as it is relevant to the subject in hand a difierent presentation 
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of tlie data is proposed. For this purpose reference is made to the diagrams Nos. 
17, 18, 19 and 20 sliomng the isopleths of population density for the 4 censuses 
from 1891—1921, inclusive. These diagrams show very clearly what the movement 
oi the popiiiaticin has been. Thus, Ijefore the introduction of canals it is clear 
that the lines of equal density of population ran roughly parallel to the lines of 
equal annual raiutall. the most densely occupied area being that lying between 
20" and 3.5" of annual rainfall. With^the introduction of the colony canals the 
lines of equal populatiou density, which ran originally very close to each other, 
have in the recent decades moved towards the south-west. No 'more than 20 
years ago a comparatively small area of laud round Multan formed a population, 
oasis. In 1891 the contour line of a 100 persons per scprare mile, which enclosed 
the oasis of i\Iultan. was distant no less than 160 miles from the general contour line 
of density 100. Since 1891 however, owing to the development of the Lower 
Jheluni, Lower Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Colonies the general 100 density 
line ha.s advanced towards Multan at an average rate of about 10 miles per 
annum, and in 1911 Multan had been turned, from the point of view of population, 
from an island into a narrow-necked peninsula. The whole trend of events, as 
to which a great deal more might he said, in particular about the shape and 
changes in the isopleths round Amhalla and Delhi, is very clearly brought out 
in the diagrams. 

With the construction of the Sutlej Valley Canal, the Bhakra Dam and the 
Sinclh-Sagar Canal there will he a tendency for the population isopleths to resume 
their original parallelism with the lines of equal rainfall, the reason for this being 
that in the Punjab, whether wholly unirrigated or wholly irrigated, the density 
of population must depend on the cUfferential advantage conferred by the rainfall. 
So long as the Punjab was, and is, only partially irrigated by perennial canals, 
the canals and not the rainfah mil he the dominating factor in deciding the shape 
of the density i.sopleths. It should be noted that while the isopleths of lower 
population density have moved out rapidly in a south-westerly direction in the 
last 30 years, the isopleths of higher population density have moved at a less 
rapid rate. Thus between 1891 — 1921 the isopleths of 200 persons per square mile 
have moved in a south-westerly direction from Lahore to an extent of about 70' 
miles, viz., at a rate of 2‘3 miles per annum as compared with the annual rate of 
movement of 10 miles per annum of the 100 density line, while the 300 density 
isopleths have only moved during the same interval at a rate of a little over 1 
mile per anmmi. It seems probable that the movements of the isopleths will 
continue in the same direction for some years to come, with a tendency, as suggest- 
ed above, to a greater parallelism with the isohyets, provided of course there is 
no untoward interruption of the Punjab’s colony development. 

As noted, therefore, the population of the Pimjab has, of recent years, been 
too much ill a state of flux towards sparsely populated areas for the formation of 
towns to have taken place. It may be possible to hazard a guess that when the 
movement of population becomes very slow, or ceases, the process of formation 
of towns is likely to be accelerated. At any rate so much may be asserted that 
the cultivator iu the canal colonies is begiuning to appreciate the fact that in order 
to be a successful farmer be must sell Im produce successfully, as well as grow it 
successfully, and he is, therefore, desirous of more and better organised markets 
close to the areas on which he raises bis crop ; and though something has been done 
in the past to provide these facilities, no one- would venture to assert that he ha& 
at present either adei^te markets or adequate means of reaching them. When, 
rhearm of cominuniefation have been improved there is likely to be a rapid growth 
of the munbers and extent of Punjab towns. Want of good roads and railways 
are undoubtedly the limiting factors in preventing vfflages turning into towns 
with more readiness than they have done in the past, 
po. 54. The diagrams wmch have been printed in the foregoing sections give 
, the general population density, viz., the density based onthe population in both 
towns and villas, this comrse being neoe^aiy because the rural density by tah- 
sik, without whieh detail it would be impossible to draw the isopleth curves, 
was not availably for all the Punjab censuses. Apart from this fact, however 
the general population density h^ a value of its own. For the purposesof discus- 
sion of the purely rural population, refm?ence may be made te diagmm 21 which 
shows the riiral population density per square mile. The figures' required for 
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drawing this diagram were obtained— 

(1) by excluding from each tahsil the population oi the towns of that 

tahsil, and 

(2) Iry excluding from the area of the tahsils tlje so-calkd levemie 

area of the towns situated in that tahsil. 

It was by no means easy at this stage to obtain reliable figures of the 
revenue area attached to towns, as it involved reference to all the districts of the 
Punjab. Where, however, there rras a clear error in the return sent in, a further 
reference was made to the revenue authority coucerned, and the figures finally 
used may be accepted as approximately correct. The aforesaid revenue area 
includes a good deal more than the mere sites of the towns concerned and the 
adjoining waste, and in some cases the arable land included in the revenue area 
exceeds the area under buildings and roads in the town itself. 



Similarity between diagram 21 of the density of rural population nith that 
of diagram 20 of the general population density is evident. The three islands of 
high density round JuUundnr, Amritsar and Sialkot are shown in both diagrams, 
rvhile, as was to be expected, the border density curve of a 100 persons per square 
mile is almost identical in both cases. On the other hand, the projections of 
advancing population in the Lower Jhelmn and Lower Ghenab Canal Colonies are 
even more marked than before. It is rather unsafe to argue from lines of 
equal density based on tahsil figures only, but, as it stands, diagram 21 shows that 
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Disinbiiss^}ii 
of papiilatioa 
lafiUagesand 
towns. 


tie raaxiuium population density gradient lies betu'een Daska and Guji’an-wala. 
A diaginiii of population density based on a smaller di^dsioii of area, say an 
assessment circle or a zail, would be considerably more accurate tban tbe dia- 
grarn novv presented ; but time i'orluds its preparation. 

•JO. 


Tr; 


i-i aad viilAi^es wrcli a TodTaiUitioa 


the I: mils naineci. 
Biitish XcTritnn* only. 


The actual (listribiitioii of tbe population in towns and villages for each 

group of -500 persons is given in tbe 
margin. 

This distribution could be fitted 
with a Pearsonian curve of type J,* but 
is extremely doubtful wlietber it really 
represents tlie facts as it i,s certain that 
tire frecpieney of villages with a very 
small population decreases as tbe popu- 
lation diminisbes, the modal population 
being probably between about 3 to 5 
bimdred persons per village. 

Tbe mean pojoulation per village 
for Britisb Districts is 546, and for tbe 
areal distribution of the various sizes of 
villages diagram 22 may be referred to. 
This diagram is a remarkable one be- 
cause it shows that, with tbe exception 
of Multan, tbe location of villages witli 
a population of 800 persons and over 
constitutes a rvell-defiired series of knolls, 
running rongbly parallel to tbe Hima- 
layas, but distinctly fnrtbex away from 
them than the area of greatest density" 
of population. This fact is conformable with (but not necessarily explicable by) 
tbe South-westerly movement of tbe population, which lias resulted, apparently, 
in people who are emigrating to a new territory preferring to attach themselves 
to villages already built rather tban to build new ones. Tbe inevitable dependence 
of tbe old Punjab on the rainfall is very clearly shown by tbe line of 500 persons 
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*TIie actual values of the constants found for this cHstrihution after apphing the full correction for 
abruptness at the beginning of the range and ShepparcFs coiTections. 

1^2= *4533 
^5=3 2321 
ju 4=3X9162 
which give ^2^=115-58,^ 2 = loo *31, 

This makes the criterion k < 0 and a type I curve is indicated. 
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per village ,, thi line being ronghly concurrent with the isohyets of ’15" of annual 
rainfall. 
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This line demarcates the submontane area of villages with a lou' population. 
The only other area with a small population per village is in the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony between Khanewal and Chunian. The villages in this area should tend to 
increase in size in future years, though the rate of their doing so will be restricted 
rmless the peculiar deflocculated condition of the soil particles which renders the 
soil of large tracts in this colony * practically uneulturable. can be remedied. 

56. Closely associated with the population of each village is the area of 
land comprised witliin the revenue limits of eaph. The averages worked out for 
purposes of diagram 23 are based on the same tahsil areas as those leed in 
section 6, namely, the area of a tahsil less the so-called revenue area of the 
towns within the tahsil. For details subsidiary Table X may be referred to. 
As was to be expected the correspondence between the average area of villages 
and the average population of tahsils, is by no means complete, the correlation 
being represented by the co -efficient 0’572, a relationship which is .still further 

*Wlien dry the true ' hara ’ soil approaches the hardness of talc. 
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(iiiiiinisfled \^'lien the effect of the number of persons per house has been ehnii- 
mited. ^ This point is discussed in paragraph 58. 



Snmiier of 57^ While we have seen that the population density, tire average size of 
^villages in each tahsO and the average area of. each village by tahsils have a 
house ia 70- Yanation in magnitude ■which is an obvious function of the population drift, of 
^ climatic conditions, and irrigational faculties, it is interesting to note a relative 

constancy represented hy a co-efficient of variation of 8 per cent., in the habits 
of the rural population, and that is in respect of the average number of persons 
per occupied house* \ Diagram 24 shows the territorial variation of the numher 
of peiaons^per occupied hpuse, the isopleths being again drawn from the tahsil 
%ures which are reproduced in subsidiary Table XI. The average number of 
persons per occupied house for the whole of the Pimjab, excluding Delhi, is 4'5 
persons, and it will he ohserved that the numher of persons per occupied house 
never rises above S'l for Samundii tahsil of the Lyallpur District, and never 
falls below 3-6, its value for the Chakwal tahsil of the Jhelum District. In the 
Punjab states the same eonstaney is noticeable, the only exception, being Maler- 
kotla, -which has the remarkably small figure of 2-7 .persons per occupied house. 
The explanation su^ested to me hy a Mgh c)ffi,(aal: faminat -with the local 
conditions, is that the figure 2'7 represents . the , sm of the famihes in 
Malerkotk, consequent on the inferior econtHfiic cbhditions of, this tract. This 
erplanatiott has no doubt considerable Wrmght, but it hardly brfd^s the enormous 
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gap between the number of persons per hou.se in Malerkotla and the rest of tlr 
Puiiiab. 



As the point is of considerable interest from an economic point of view, 

a closer statistical analysis vdll be desirable-. fvAmiPn- 

Excluding Maleikotln, the ODserved ixequen 
cies of Tahsils or States in the Punjab, which have 
a given number of persons per occupied house, is 

as noted in the margin. , -l f n 

This frequency distribution gives tUe loiiow- 

ing values for the moments about the mean, the 
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house : — 


2=0'13tS 

;i3=0‘0165 

fi4=0'0656 

From which we obtain- 

,3i=n-i2±0:16 

/32=3-81±1-1T 


IriSng win kmpling. and therefore the distribution is of the Gaussian 
type. The appropriate curve to fit the 

Y = 14'423e 72,52(3 ’ 

referred to zero persons per house as origin. 
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Now if tKe social aud economic conditions of Maleikotla are continuous 
with those of the Pimjah generally in respect of the number of persons per hoiise, 
ws can calculate the probability that it forms a part of the aforesaid Oaussiaii 
distribution. Malerkotla has 2 '7 persons per occupied house, and that differs 
from the mean by o‘07 times the standard deviation. As the area of the Gaussian 
curve to the left^f this is r987 x IQ-’ of the whole, the probability that out of 
132 states and tahsils, one should have only 2'7 persons per occupied hou.se is 
2-63 X or about 1 in 38,000. A dispassionate statistician, therefore, examin- 
ing the figures from a distance, might instifiably lay odds of nearly 38,000 
to 1 against Malerkotla lieing in the Punjab ! 

' As Malerkotla is in the Punjab, and is very centrally situated at tliat, the 
only conclusions we can come to .seem to be either, 

(1) that the economic and social life of Malerkotla are most abnormal, 

the explanation being probably that suggested by the official 
referred to above, or 

(2) that the enumeration of persons or houses, is incorrect, the in- 

accuracy vitiating the conclusion as to the ‘ normal ’ character 
of the general Punjab distribution, or, that there is a particu- 
larly large inaccuracy in the Malerkotla census. 

As to alternative (2) the enumeration in Malerkotla gave 80,322 persons 
and 30,096 occupied houses, so that an error of 3,322 in the number of occupied 
houses, or of 9,996 in the number of persons would be required to bring the number 
of persons per occupied house to 3'0, which even then would form a very marked 
outlier from the general Punjab distribution. Both^these are errors of over 10 
per cnnt., and this is more than we ought to expect ; but that there is some error 
of enumeration seems an rmavoidable deduction from the argument, unless we 
invoke the aforesaid rare hazard of a 1 in 38,000 chance. 

The average number of persons per house for the Punjab States is 4'5, 
exactly the figure for British Districts only. 
iBter-reia- 58. For a full examination of the effect of the area of villages, and of the 
po^La of persons per occupied house, on. the population, it would be necessary 

per vfflage, Otto take each village separately. This would entaff an amount of labour dispra- 
^®^“g''pJportionate to the issue, until such time as Government ceases to require that 
pflBons pet Beports shall consist of soporific literature only. 

Herein, therefore, only the correlations of these a,ssooiated conditions 
have been calculated for tahsil averages only : and, further, to secure homogenity, 
certain tahsils, which have special populations or areas, owing to their proximity 
to the frontiers of the Province, have been omitted. These tahsils are Knlu, 
Hamirpur, Khushab, Pindigheb, Talagang, Mianwali, Bhakhar, Isakhel, Sanawan, 
Leiah and the Biloch Trans-Frontier. This leaves 103 tahsils and Delhi Province, 
or 104 units in all, for comparison. 

The following crude correlations result ; — 

Correlation of population and village. . .. = •5724- ’045 

Correlation of population and number of persons 

per occupied house .. ‘337+ '059 

Correlation of area of village and number of 

persons per occupied house .. ,. ='282±'061 

All these correlations are over 4 times „their probable errors, and, were the 
matter to be left there, one might suppose that there was an association between 
the average area of villages and the average number of persons per occupied house. 

. Ike suggested dependence, however, would be erroneous, as further exami 
nation vnU show. For convenience the population of a village will be called ‘ P 
ite 'revenue’ area. ‘ A’, the number of persons per occupied house ‘HA 
The letters au denote tahal averages. The full results are then as follows : — 
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Tlie partial correlation co-efficients wliici represent the as.sociation oi anvtwo 
of the vaiiahles, when the effects of association with the thiid variable have 
been eliminatech are — 

Population and aiea . . ^ ^ == .523 ± 'Ots 

Population and number of persons per bouse .. rn, p v=‘224+‘050 
Area of village and number of persons per bouse . . r ^ p p=-I15:t-065 

hhiis, we see^ that 1 ^ is less than cloiible its probable error, and there is no 

true association between the area of the vnllage and the niunher of pereons per 
occupied house. 

The conclitsions rve may draw tentatively (suliject always to the limitation 
imposed by averaging Tahsil figures) are that the villages with the larger area 
have the larger population, and that the villages with the larger population have 
the greater number of persons per house : hut, we are definitely not entitled to 
conclude that the villages witli the larger area, have the greater numl>er of persons 
per occupied house.’^ 

We finally reach the following equations expressing the probable popula- 
tion average of the villages of a Tahsil in terms of the average area and the number 
of persons per house, Avitli similar expressions for the average area, and for the 
persons per house — 

P=88-372A-fl2G-479 H-2I9-08G 
A=-003 P -f-38S H +-986 
H=-034 A + -0004 ? +4-183 

If Ave call AP, AA, and AH the proportional departures of P, A and E relative 
to their standard deviations the aboA'^e equations reduce to — 

AP==-ol8AA+-192 AH 
AA=-682AP+-100 AH 
AH=-132AA+-264 AP 

Thus the Tahsil average population of a village is increased 5 % for a 10 % increase 
of average area, but is increased less than 2 % for a 10 % increase in the number of 
persons per occupied house. 

Similar results may he deduced for the eff’ect of A^aiiations of population 
per village, and of persons per house, on the probable area of the village. Prom 
a sociological point of vieAAq however, probably the. last ecjuation is the most 
important, as it shows that 10 % changes in the area of Adllages, or in the popula- 
tion, produce changes of only I’S and 2-6 % respectiA^ely in the number of persons 
per house. This result is consistent Avith the conclusion that the number of per- 
sons per house is practically uninfluenced by the changes in population, or by 
the changes in the average areas of Aullages from Tahsil to Tahsil. 

59. Frequently as important as, sometimes eA’-en more important than 
the area of a village available for cultivation, is the position of the rffilage site in sk* podiioDa* 
that area, and the form of the boundary. The point to be considered is that a efficiency, 
cultivator in order to plough his land has to reach it, and must, unless he builds 
a special cottage near his oavu fields — an exceptional occux-rence in the Punjab — 
walk daily to and from his house to the fields, taking Avith him his plough and 
bullocks. His womenfolk, too, unless they are high caste Mohammedans, Avill 
hau’-e to travel an equal distance to bring the cultivator his midday meal. 

The consequence is that in addition to the lo miles of soil wMch the culti- 
vator and bullocks have to cover in order to plough a single acre of land, there is 
added the double distance from the village site to the_ cnltivatorh fields. _ This 
is not a matter of which the mere consolidation of holdmgs, however, efficiently 
Carried out can be a complete remedy. There is an irreducible minimum of ffis- 
tance Avhich has to be travelled by the cultivator, independently of the proximity 
of his fields one to another, and this irreducible minimum I propose to call “ the 
mean scalar distance.” This mean scalar distance is thus a niathematical concept, 
a Ml expression for which, and the calculation of its values in certain theoretical 
and practical oases is considered in greater detail in Appendix 3 to this Heport. 

Clearly the most efficient boundary-shape of the village area, and the 
most efficient precincts of the village site will be those for which the mean scalar 
distance is a minimum. There are thus two possibilities. 

* Tie argument aiove merely giyes quantitative precision to the syllogism ^some A is some B is CL There- 
fore some A is not necessarily C.’ 
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Firstly, that the village boundary should be altered so as to make its 

shape approximate to its most ef&cient form. _ _ t • i 

Secondly, that the \dllage site should be m a position m whicJi the mean 
scalar distance is a minimum for the particular boundary. 

Thus, in regard to shape it is clear that a circular boundary with the village 
.site in the centre makes the mean scalar distance less than for any other boundary 
or position. As, however, it is impossible for all villages to have a circular boundary 

without leaving a lot of intervening waste-ground, the most efficient boundary for 

a number of villages of equal area is hexagonal. So long as villages have the 
same area there are only 3 possible regular figures which can represent their 
contours. These are the Hexagon, Square, and Equilateral Triangle, and the 
following results have been obtained for their mean scalar dista.nces from their 
respective centres : — 


Shape of boundary. 

Mean Scalar Distance horn centre of figure . 

Circle 

*37612(3 X square root of area. 

Hesagoa 

'377197 X square root of area. 

Square . . • . . *■ 

'38259S X square root of area. 

Equilateral Triangle , » 

*403647 X square root of area. 


If therefore we take a village of 2‘7 square nhles in area, which is the average 
size of a village in the Punjab, we find that the cidtivator has to travel, 
on an average, Ij nules each working day in simply going to and from his fields. 
This is the most favourable case of a village with an hexagonal boundary, with the 
village site in the centre. All this distance may be regarded as wasted effort, 
and this fact, no doubt, has limited practically the size of Punjab villages. 

As regards the position of the village site in relation to the boundary this 
is even mote important, as entailing wasted time and labour in travelling to and 
from the fields, than is the shape of the boundary. For example, we have the 
foUowing values for the mean scalar distance from the vertex of the 
triangle : — 


ilgure* 

Mean Scalar Distance from the Vertex. 

i 

Equilateral Triaaigle ,* 

Isosceles right-angled triaaigle from the vertex containing 

*923940 X square root of area. 

the right angle ■ 

'76ol96 X square root of area. 

Isosceles Triangle from the vertex with an angle of 120^ 

‘699137 X square root of area. 


These vffiues show how enormously the mean scalar distance is increased as the 
village site departs from its central position. 

The practical calculation of the scalar mean distance for some actual villages 
with irregffiar boundaries is given in Appendix 3. The concept will repay full 
mathematical exanfiaatiori. 

HiBib® el 60* A special bmlding census was held in February 1921 in Lahore City, 
pa LahoEte (ivil Station, Amtitear City, Jnllnndur City and Rawalpindi City and the 
obtamed, wMfch -ate exhibited in Subsidiary Table XII, might have been 
airf mes. extremely valuable but for the fact that they appear to be vitiated by serious 
errors. Thus if we take columns 10-^18 of Subsidiary Table XII for wards 1—6 of 
Lahore City and calculaije from it the number of inhabitants in those wards on 
the assumption that the centroid of the firequehoy of group 1^^ — 5 inhabitants is at 2, 
that .tho centroid of the frequency of group &—i0 inhabitants is at 7 and so on, we 
find that the total number of inhabitantB ip wards T— *6 works out at ll 7 1 40 as 
against a census figure of only 92,5^. nf n^ly 2^,000 persons cannot 

oe explained by the difiemiOe bhehiQath.between the building 

census and the census proper, ^d the Of^y eoMusion appeal^ to fee' is that m the 
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building census figmes tbe recorded iiiuiiber of inbabitants per occupied buildiiu'^’ 
represents the total fainihr whether some members oi the family happened to be 
residing elsewhere ornot. The same uncertainty does not attach to* the fic-utps 
for the number of persons per occupied house (with the exception of Maleilf*tla 
State) quoted in paragraph '8 above,, and it is possible, therefore, that the greater 
number of persons per building in the towns somewhat exaggerates themiative 
congestion in towns as compared to villages. 

For purposes of the building census the following definition was adopted 
“ Every l)uilding wMch is entirely separate from, or has no internal 
means of communication with, the adjoining buddings, consti- 
tutes a_ separate building, for the purposes of this "schedule. 
Any building with one common entrance constitutes one Imild- 
ing only, no matter how it is divided up internally. For 
instance a serai forms one building ; a haveli built round a 
cotu'tyarcl_ forms one building ; but if a row of houses is all 
Imilt adjoining each other, but have .separate entrances from 
the street and no internal means of communication with one 
another, they form separate buildings.” 

The following figures of the number of inhabitants per inhabited build- 
ing may now be noted : — ■ 


Ciiy and ivard. 

Inhabitants, 

Inhabited houses. 

Inhabitants 
per inhabited 
building. 

Inhere CSty — 









Ward 1 






11,924 

3,171 

3*700 

„ 2 





, . 

21,436 

6,058 

3*538 

« 3 





, , 

18,238 

3,112 

5*860 

» 4 





. . 

11,672 

2,590 

4*507 

« 5 






20,145 

1,905 

10 575 

» 6 





-• 

9,118 

1,615 

5*040 





Total 


02,633 

IS, 461 

5*015 

CliTil Station 

• » 



- 

♦ . 

4-4,8 o j 

10,378 

4*322 

Rawalpindi City — 









Ward 1 

9 r 





6,158 

800 

7*697 

n 2 






1,492 

203 

7*350 

»» 3 






1,065 

35 

, 30*429 

, »» 4: 






1,762 

35S 

1 4*891 

» o 

, , 





i 3,768 

564 

6*081 

,, 9 






0,979 

083 

6*082 

„ 10 

• 1 . 

•• 

•• 



1,720 

327 

5*260 





Total 

- 

21,934 

3,270 

6*708 


The figures for ward 3 of Rawalpindi City suffer from some serious inaccuracies 
of which the Rawalpindi Municipality has no explanation to ofier, arising most 
probably from doubt as to the ward boundaries, a doubt which exists even in 
respect of Lahore, Capital City though it is. 

, 61 . From the point of view of health, so- far as this is afiectedby_ Humiier o 
congestion, the number of inhabitants per room is even more important than the 
number of persons per inhabited building.* The required information is given in 
columns 26 — 30 of Subsidiary Table XII, which shows the frequency of the number o f 
buildings, with the number of persons per inhabited room, between stated limits. 

For statistical purposes the limits adopted in the building census are not fine 
enough for accurate curve-fitting ; hut in the case of Amritsar City, for which the 
original schedules were available, I was able to get a slightly finer grouping at the 
beginning of the range. A frequency curve of type III has been fitted to the data 
of division 11 (the most congested division of Amritsar City), and to the whole 
.of Amritsar City comprised in divisions 9, 10 and 11. The results are shown 

*Eiit in this connection it must he home in mind that among the pooler classes, the number of peansons i>et 
■ijrhahited room is practically the same as the number of persons per inhabited building, so many of their houses con- 

only of a single Jiving room. That 5 or more persons should be able to sleep for 7 or S hours an a closed 
ibom (probably, 'With their heads mider their remis as well)- of perhaps only 2,000 cubic feet, whereas the allow'ance 
for health is usually put at 3,000 cubic feet per hour per person, is a matter which might well be investigated by a 
physiologist. “ ■ * 
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Diagr®!^ 

26- roSTRlBUTION OF FREOUtNCY OF 
lMt^^filTANTS P£R ROOM IN AMRITSAR CITY 
niVlSIONIl. CINSUSI921 



graphically In diagrams 25 and 26. It should be noted that for the 'whole of 
Amritsar City the mean number of inhabitants per inhabited rooip. is 1 -779, while 
for division 11 it is 2'036 inhabitants. In division 11 again the modal, or the most 
commonly occnrriag case is to find 1'021 persons per inhabited room , Avhile in the 
whole of Amritsar the most commonly occurring case is that for '■713 persons per 
inhabited room. Thus in the whole of Amritsar City tire most .usual condition 
is to find rather more than one room pet person; while in congested division 11 
the most frequent occurrence is to find just under one room per person. It is 
interesting to observe that in the Case of division 11 the beginning 'of the range of 
the fitted curve is at '149, corresponding to 6'7 rooms per person, while in the 
case of the whole of Amritsar City the range begins at '0154 corresponding to _65 
rooms per person. Whether in fact in Amritsar there is a plutocrat living solitarily 
in some vast mansion with this number of rooms, I am. unable to say, but the con- 
clusion is suggested by the above calculations, and it is not inconsistent with the 
largeness of Amritsar's population, and the known wealth, of its IChatri traders. 

possible to do more at this stage of the Census than at- 

Taiiies. tempt here and. there descriptions, in as precise a mathematical form as may 
be, of the salient features of the distribution of the population in rooms, 
hotffi^, viEag^, ■fcoTOS and cities. The broad outlines of such distributions have 
been described again and again, and it 'will serve no purpose to re-iterate the 
commonpl^es as to the conditions of Punjab urban and rural life. The discus- 
sion of the inter-relationship of the various factors, which goveru such distributions, 
IS, no doubt, fascinating. But we must 
(1) be sure of our facts, and 

, (2) express them iu precise quantitative form " 

bef^ attempting to examine the causal mxus which binds them. Disregard 
of ta^e two iMortant points l^aled to much premature, and, at times, valueless 
speOTamon.^_ Keplenan deserip^On {fards cmponere maqnis) must precede 
Neuman theory,, and. io attempt tO reverse the -order of discovery has led to 
vastwasteof paper and pHnt. ’ 
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Tlie following references will help those who wish to pursue iit leisure 
particular lines of enquiry : — 

Imperial Table I shows the population by sexes in urban and rural areas 
separately. It also shows the number of occupied houses in towns and villages 
for all the Ptmjab districts and states and for the Delhi Province. It is interesting 
to note that this table shows that the congestion of persons in houses in imul 
areas is greater than it is in the toums, as the average for the whole of the Pimjab 
is 4'56 persons per house in the rural areas as against onlv 4'40 persons per house 
in Punjab towns. The data only refer to occupied houses. 

Imperial Table III gives the towns and villages classified by population. 
The imit of grouping in this table is not uniform and this makes them difnciilt 
to manipulate from a statistical view-point. A classification with itn equal base 
unit of 500 persons up to a range of 20,000 has already been given in para. 55 
above. Imperial Table III will enable the classification to be contiuned above 
the range of 20,000 inhabitants per toivn or village. 

Imperial Table IV gives the towns classified by population with variation 
since 1881, and may be referred to in connection with subsidiary tables 7 and 8 
which have already been discussed in paragraph 52. 

Imperial Table V shows the towns arranged territorially with population 
by religion, further analysis of which will be made in Chapter IV in considering 
the relative tendency of certain religious groups to congregate in towns. 

Imperial Table VII, part (c), gives the details of age, sex and civil condition 

for cities and selected towns, a list of these being 
given in the margin. 

Imperial Table VIII (C) gives details of 
literacy hy religions and age for the same cities 
and selected towns as those mentioned above. 

Imperial Table XI (B) gives the details of birth-place hy districts for cities 
and selected towns. 

Imperial Table XVII gives the details of occupation by districts, states and 
cities, as to which the reader may be referred to Chapter XII for further inform- 
ation. 


Lahore City. Julluiidur Town. 

Amiitsar City Sialkot Town. 

Multan City. Fei‘oze]H>re Town 

Rawalpindi Town. Delhi Oit}^. 
Ambala Town, 



‘^^'EEAGE poptj 

PEE 


Number pee 

milU RESID- 
ING IN 


NmiBER PEE milU op Number per or the 

THE URBAN POPULATION RURAL P OPUT. ATI ON RESIT) - 
RESIDING IN TOWNS WITH ING IN VILLAGES WITH A 
A POPULATION OF POPULATION OF 


20,000 

and 

over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

5,000 

to 

0,000. 

under 

),00(). 

5.000 

aiul 

over. 

2,000 

to 

5,000 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

563 

160 

208 

69 

23 

153 

612 

179 

160 

49 

20 

161 


12 ]3 


3L — ^Hosliiarpitr . * 

32, — ^Gurdaspur . , 

33, — Sielkot , , 

34. — Gujrat » . " * 

35. »— Jlwl mrt 
30.— EawaJmiidi 

3T, — -Atlook * , . . [ * 

IV,— SoBTa-WEffr Det Ab-e.-' 

MontgoiQipiT 

39. — Sha^imr . , * [ 

40. — -Miaaiwali 

41. — ^Lj^alipur 

42. — JhsJig . , 

43’,— MiiHaa ■ *. ** 

' [ [ 

, 45. — 

40.— Bern Giml' ihm ' ■ I *' 

ELHI ' ' ' .. ' '■ , 

I '# i« , 

I.— IsDo-GiKomc Puis WsSt 

I.— BelH 


89i G33 387 

887 

m 'sss 

840 . , 

911 380 . . 

815 .. 

902 018 330 

868 008 . . 

874 . . 772 

SG3 003 227 

694 1,000 .. 


076 


41 939 . . 

680 320 892 

1,000 .. 
1,000 .. 

C 994 . . 

37 963 . . 

47 953 .. 

40 960 .. 

92 908 592 

174 826 645 

141 859 . . 

38 962 611 

73 927 422 

93 907 810 

56 944 477 

86 914 . . 

183 817 968 

87 933 

73 927 369 

43 957 .. 

no 890 .. 

84 916 . . 

42 958 690 

100 900 629 

109 891 873 

44 956 .. 

4,8041 6411 42 958 .. 

102 898 411 

624 37^ 1,000 

3if4,420l 58S( 624 376 1,000 

624 376 l,0O0 


13.600 32 


40 . 206 

'33 '287 

110 

145 

146 
65 183 

16 138 

123 


408 

331 128 73 

11 


1,000 .. 


^587 

77 309 27 

4 


047 353 . . 


’S92 

358 484 1.58 


59 '39 10 

’*24 

S6(5 

134 .. 

S 

500 

240 193 . 61 

0 


1,000 

6’5 

486 

328 191 

92 


1,000 .. 


*892 

■ 108 

, . 


9 94 

6'5 143 


389 . . 

263 315 


995 5 

303 113 

625 .. 

223 213 

1,000 . . 

310 .. 

93 71 

127' . . 

240 222 

577 423 

361 228 


599 155 

241 759 

574 106 

046 244 

498 357 

486 389 

484 288 

592 254 

467 410 

628 253 

601 325 

615 216 

706 185 

527 327 

654 255 

554 379 

566 184 

644 185 

501 396 

540 252 

381 293 

173 827 

3 9 961 
375 498 

109 848 

432 99 

780 34 

21 979 

164 3 

490 392 

382 638 

329 675 

619 377 

428 494 

466 460 

587 291 

543 303 

475 410 

555 169 

605 217 

472 481 

554 204 

422 142 

905 64 

616 2' 
581 

672 160 

596 182 

483 118 

571 277 

571 277 

571 277 
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* SUBSIDIARY TABJLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number per milk of the total population of each main religion who live in towns. 

per milk rao live ix toiy>'s, . ! 



Natural DivLit)n. 

fS 

1 

S 


■S 

7 - 

-S 

j • 11 EM ARE,'. 

3 I 1 ' 

1 

2 

3 

' 1 

5 


T j s : 

PUNJAB 

103 

119 

102 ; 

i 

! 

160 

519 

52 932; 

i i i'ls'Jtl jC-e 

I, — ^Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

136 

137 

175j 

101 

-IGO 

•"'ii O-jG, SiiL-iOLiv Table No, 

II, — Himalayan . , 

33 

25 

135', 

S50 

421 

195; l.ncue I. 

HI. — Siib-Himalayan 

92 

120 

soj 

183 

SOI 

59 6921 

IV,— North-West Dry Area 

73 

105 

53 ! 

1 

77 

670 

50 i 860 : 

DELHI 

624 

S35 

809; 

660 

822 

b 

0 

0 

I,— Indo-Gangetic Plain West , . 

624 

535 

S09j 

m 

S22| 

1 

960| 1,000| j 


SUBS 

IDIARI 

! TABLE 

HI. 




Towns ' 

c!a.^sifiei 

d by pope 

liation. 




Class of Towii?, 


”SS' 


Number 
of females 
for 1,000 
males. 


Inghease pee cent, in the population 

OP PLACES CLASSEB AS TOWNS AT THE 
FOKJIEE OF THE TWO CENSUSES IN EACH 
SUB-COLUMN. 


1911-1921. 1901-1911. 1891-1901 J1SSMS91 


Increase per cent, in 

THE URBAN POPULATION 
OE EACH CLASS PROM 

18SM92i. 



PUNJAB INCLUDING 
PUNJAB STATES 
I. — 1,00,000 and over 

n.— 50,000—1,00,000 


The table is of slight value owing to tlie changes of definition of the term ‘ town and the variations in the 
towns in each class in the diSerent ee reuses. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Cities and Selected Towns. 


numbcT of 




Number 

Number 

Population 

Pbecenpage bi? vaeiation. 

City or Selected Town, 

Population 
in 1921. 

of persons 
per square 
mile. 

of fe males 
to 1,000 
males. 

bom per 
miJle. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 1891-1901. 1881-1891. 

Total 

1881-1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 9 

10 

Lahore City 

. 281,781 

6,715 

571 

546 

4-23-2 

-)-12'7 -M4-S +12-4 

+79‘i 

Amritsar City \ » 

160,218 

16,534 

685 

221 

-f 4*9 

- 6*0 +18*8 —10*0 

+ 5*5 

- Multan City 

84,806 

6,494 

760 

265 

-14*5 

-t-13-6 4-17-2 4- 8-6 

+23 'u 

Rawalpindi Town 

101,142 

11,802 

i 441 

637 

-blfi'9 

— 1*4 +18*8 +39*31 

+90*9 

^ Ambala Town 

76,326 

4,549 

667 

449 

- 4*7 

+ 1*9 — *8 +17'5| 

+13T 

JuUundur Town 

71,008 

3,552 

749 

1 347 

4- 2-4 

+ 2*3 + 2*3 +2i 0i 

+36*2 

Sialkot Town .. 

70,619 

5,934 

721 

1 355 

d- 8*9 

1 +11*9 + 5*2 +20*4; 

*+54 3, 

Perozepore Town 

54,351 

4,941 

663 

1 522 : 

-f 6*9 

-f 3*0 — 2*21 +27’5 

+3j 3 

Delhi City , , 


4,675 

672 ’ 

1 

j 479 

+30*7 

+11*6 + 8*3 +ll*i 

■ +75*6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLKS. 


SUBSI0IARY TABLE V. 

Distribution of population in groups of places according to size, and in Rural Territory 1891 to 1921. 


— 

ClrsK-r^ of jdaoe. 

1921. 1911. 

1901. 1 

No. of places. 

Population. 

No, of places. 

Population. 

No, of places. 

j Population, 

1 

03 

o 

w 

d 

o 

d 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

Total popukt:(»n of the Punjab 

45,408 25,101,060 .. 23,791,307 


24,366,625 


Urban Tetiitr.rr 

JS6 2,596,078 173 2,334,446 

224 

2,580,798 

220 

! I. — Tou*ii£ of 10,000 and uver . . 

3 543,141 2 381,443 

2 

365.393 

2 

II.— Towns of 50,000 to 100,000 

6 408,990 0 450,880 

6 

432,956 

7 

IIL— Towns of 20,000 to 50,000 

19 510,087 1 3 367,517 

13 

379,844 

13 

IT,— Tau-ns of 10,000 to 20,000 

31 415.55.3 30 432,155 

34 

490,124 

32 

V.— Towns of 5,000 to 10,000 

76 539,279 77 539,892 

99 

079,439 

97 

XI, — Towns of under 5,000 

.51 179,028 45 162,558 

70 

233,042 

69 

Rural Territory 

45,222 22,504,382 .. 21,456,92*2 


21,785,827 

•• 

Total popuiatlan of Delhi Province, 

315 488,188 .. 413,447 

•• 

405,409 


Urban Territory 

I 304,420 1 232,837 

1 

208,575 

1 

L— Town of 100,000 and over 

1 304,420 1 232,837 

1 

208,575 

1 

Rural Territory 

314 183,768 .. 180,610 

•• 

196.834 



Per cent, of total 
population. 


1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 


22,015,182 100-0 100-0 

2,411,183 10-3 9-8 

313,620 2-2 1-6 

455,233 1-C 1-9 

349,204 2-0 1-5 

410,826 1-7 1-8 

658,667 2-1 2-3 

226,633 -7 -7 

20,471,299 89-7 90-2 

372,766 100-0 100-0 

192,579 62-4 50-3 

192,579 62-4 56-3 

180,187 37-6 43-7 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Population of Urban Classes and of rural territory as constituted in 1921 with increase. 


Class oe* plages. 


Numlier of 
places in 
1921, 



I^fCBEASE 1911-1921. 


Number. Per cent. 


Rkmae-ks. 


Ptmlal), inolndiag Poniab States 

Territory Urban in 1921 - * 

Towns ha'ribag in 1921. 
1.^100^300 o'ver « * 
H,— 50, WtG 100,000 ,, 
m.— 2O,(HXl'tq?^-”'S0ii000 ' ■ ■ 

IV.— 10,000 to’' 20, , 
^OOO to 10,000 w 
VI,— Unfer 5, WO 

Territory Bnral in 1921 « , 

BelM' . 

, Territory Urban in 1921" .■ 

Territory Earal in 1921 


,384 

24 

24,977,915 

123,145 

162 

*2,473,533 

24 

123,145 

3 

543,141 

.1 

408,990 
■ ' 510,687 


..'391,157 

' : 2 

■ 24,3:96 

m 

485,140 

... 

54,139 

' 38 

134,418 

--n 

44,fil0 


5 

1,309,693 

262,233 


467,926 


121,456,9^ 

■ -24;,, m,m' 

315 r- ' 489^19^ ' 413,447 
■ I W4,4k)\ ^,837 
314-;; m,76g'' imM 


1,047,460 


11 ’2 * These figures denote the pro- 
, portion living in places classed 

as towns in both censuses, and 
16T are therefore comparable. 

13*6 

19*8 


4*9 “f These figures denote the popu- 
< lation living outside the places 
clasBed as towns in both cen- 
18*0 suses. 


#oo^^ole!.-~The towns entered agalml'** b oannot’bo obtained 
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CHAPTEE II . 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Plac8S classsci as Towns in each of the last five Censuses^ according to the population classes in 1921, 


Population. 


1 Lahore . , 

2 Amritsar 

3 Rawalpindi 


^ Multan . . 

5 Ambala 

6 JuUuiidur 

7 Sialkot . . 
S Ferozepore 
9 Ludhiaua 


19 Patiala . . 

11 Giijranwala 

12 Bhiwani 

13 Kasur 

14 Jhang Magbiana 

15 Simla 
Id Panipat 
17 Batala 
IS Rohtak 

19 Malerkotla 

20 Rewari . , 

21 Kamal , . 

23 Gujrat . . 

23 Hissar . . 

24 Hoshiarpoi 

25 Dera Ghazi Khan 
20 ITamaul 

27 Bhatinda 


28 Wazirahad 

29 Bahawalpur 

30 Jhelmn • • 

31 Jagraon . . 

32 Chiniot .* 

33 Bhera . . 

34 Kapurthala 

35 Sima . . 

36 Kaithal 

37 Hansi . , 

38 Nabha . . 

39 Montgomery 

40 Kotkapura 

41 Pazilka , . 

42 Souopat . • 

43 Faridkot 

44 Basi 

45 Jagadhri 

46 Phagwara 

47 Shaiiabad. 

48 Jind ,, 

49 Jhajjat , . 

50 Sangrur 

51 Jalalpur Jattan 

52 Muktsar 

53 Patti 

54 Khushah 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

is.^l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Class I.- 

-“100,000 AND 

oteh. 


281,781 

228,087 

202,964 

176,854 

1 o < ,28 1 

100,218 

152,75(3 

162,429 

136,766 

15U96 

101,142 

86,483 

87,688 

73,795 

52,975 

543,141 

467,926 

453,081 

387,415 

362,158 


Class 11.-50,000 to 100,000. 


84,806 

99,243 

87,394 

74,562 

68,674 

76,326 

80,131 

78,638 

79,294 

67,463 

71,008 

69,318 

67,735 

66,202 

52,119 

70,010 

(34,869 

57,956 

55,087 

45,762 

54,351 

50,830 

49,341 

50,437 

39,570 

51,SS0 

44,170 

48,640 

46,334 

44,163 

408,990 

408,567 

389,713 

371,916 

317,751 


Class 111.-20,000 to 50,000. 


47,531 

46,974 

y3,rj4ci 

55,856 

53,629 

37,887 

30,307 

30,092 

27,678 

23,661 

33,270 

31,100 

35,917 

35,487 

33,762 

31,018 

24,783 

22,022 

20,290 

17,336 

30,139 

25,914 

24,382 

23,290 

21,629 

27,494 

19,405 

14,505 

13,836 

13,258 

27,343 

26,342 

26,914 

27,547 

25,022 

26,122 

26,430 

27,365 

27,223 

24,281 

25,240 

20,361 

20,323 

16,702 

15,699 

24,564 

23,SS0 

21,122 

21,754 

20,621 

23,129 

24,780 

27,295 

27,934 

23,972 

22,845 

21,961 

23, 559 

21,963 

23,133 

21,974 

19,090 

19,410 

18,050 

18,396 

21,415 

17.162 

17,647 

16,854 

14,167 

21,285 

17,449 

17,549 

21,552 

21,363 

20,731 

18,466 

23,731 

27,886 

22.309 

20,410 

21,350 

19,489 

21,159 

20,052 

20,154 

15,037 

13,185 

8,536 

5,084 

483,551 

430,791 

438,052 

433,597 

397,374 


TOTAL 



Class TV.“ 

-10,000 TO 20 

,000. 


18,645 

17,146 

18,069 

15,786 

16,462 

18,i94 

18,414 

18,540 

18,716 

13,635 

18,060 

19,678 

14,951 

12,878 

21,107 

17,731 

15,039 

18,760 

18,116 

16,873 

17,513 

14,083 

15,685 

13,476 

10,731 

17,027 

15,202 

18,680 

17,428 

15,165 

16,242 

. 16,367 

18,519 

16,747 

15,237 

16,241 

14,629 

15,800 

16,415 

12,292 

13.477 

12,912 

14,408 

15,768 

14,754 

13,423 

14,576 

16,523 

15,190 

12,656 

14,750 

13,620 

18,468 

17,108 

17,116 

14,601 

8,129 

6,602 

5,159 

3,178 

14,063 

10,644 

9,519 

7,730 

6,190 

13,829 

10,985 

8,505 

7,563 

6.801 

12,981 

12,014 

12,990 

12,611 

13,077 

12,304 

11,673 

10,405 

8,319 

6,593 

11,560 

11,125 

13,738 

13,810 

12,896 

11,544 

12,045 

13,462 

13,029 

12,300 

11,395 

11,779 

14,108 

12,331 

10,627 

11,329 

11,054 

11,009 

11,473 

10,218 

10,840 

8,783 

8,047 

8,116 

7,136 

10,800 

10,617 

12,227 

11,881 

11,650 

10,799 

0,041 

11,852 

8,820 

9,139 

10,792 

n,6i5| 

10,640 

11,065 

12,839 

10,539 

8,834^ 

6,389 

5,271 

3,125 

10,439 

7,987 

8,187 

7,495 

6,407 

10,009 

10,159 

11,403 

9,832 

S,989 

373,429 

338,152 

357,492 

332433 

307,249 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Places classed as Towns in each of the last five Censuses according to the population classes in 1921. 


55 Pixid Uadati Kkaii 
5*3 I Campbelipnr 
57 j Sumana 
5S j N’alcodar 
59 j Pin, a Gbeb 
m I Palwal 
01 ; Mian'waii 


02 

Aboliar 

03 

Kamalia 

64 

Gnrda^par 

65 

MohiEdargarh 

00 

Eartarpar 

67 

Leiali 

Og 

Kalabagli 

09 

Hazro 

70 

Baikat 

71 

Urmar Tanda 

72 

Suaxam 

73 

Ahmedpiir Sliarq[i 

74 

Suitaapur 

75 

Jaitu 

76 

Barn ala 

77 

Chunian 

78 

SadhaTira 

79 

Bupar 

80 

Jandiala 

81 

Beri 

S2 

Chakwal 

83 

Patbaakot 

m 

Jampur 

Kunjaii 

1 

86 j 

Pakpattan 

87 ! 

Peshawar 

88 i 

Bhaaauk 

89 j 

Mandi 

m ' 

Nurmalia! 

91 ; 

Shnjabad 

92 1 

Sahiwal 


94 

j Sanaur 

95 

; Talagang 

96 

j Hardo Daska 

97 

f Bhakkar 

m 

i BaEhj&l 

99 

; Khem Karan 

iOO 

1 Binga 

lOi 

Tam Taran 

102 


103 

Bharmkot 

104 

BahaduTfELrh 

105 

Bahon 

106 

HodaJ 

107 

1 Emiaabiid 


1 m 

CSsamha , , * * * * • 

: III 

Majitha ,, 

in 

** •• 

ii3 

Mnz&iargarii ' . , ] * ' * „ , ' * • 

114 

** 

■ 115 

■ * .' **’ ’ ** 

116 

Bawal , *• 

’ 117: 

B'nrgaDii . 

118 i 

' OkxijW 7” 

119 i 

1 Tataisa '' ,4 ' * ’ ' . “ * " * ^ 

im i 

Banga ^ ** ; ' ' 




/ 5,08 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Places classed as Towns in each of the last five Censuses according to the population classes in 1921 . 


POPULATroy. 


1901 1 ISOl 


Class VI,— ■U>*der 5,000 


121 Phui 

122 Dliarmsala 

123 Sohna 

124 Sajanpur 

125 PMllaur 

12C Ramnagar 

127 Zira 

128 Perozepnr Jhirka 

129 Rojhan 

130 Faiidabad 

131 Dera Baba Nanak 

132 Thanes ar 

133 Khanpur 

134 Chaclirauli 

135 Sharakpur 

i 136 Sirhind 
i 137 Dina Nagar 

138 Eajanpur 

139 Dera Baspi 

140 Jalalabad. 

141 Ballabgarii 

142 Buria 

143 Earor 

144 Alipur 

145 Bakloh 

146 Ahmed pur Lamma 

147 Sambria! 

148 Murree 
148 Kasaiili 

150 Mthankot 

151 Khangarh 

152 Dalhonaie 

153 Loham 

154 Bagshai 

155 Subatliu 

156 Sanawar 
. 157 Attock 


TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL l—YL 
DELHI .. 


4,943 

4,515 

4,964 

5,1SS 

4,l92i 

4,904 

6,923 

6,971 

0,184 

5,322i 

4,758 

5,138 

6,024 

5,990 

7,374- 

4,756 

5,512 

5,687 

5,796 

6,039 

4,696 

5,224 

6,986 

6,957 

7,107: 

4,632 

5,250 

7,121 

6,592 

6,83Ci' 

4,622 

4,378 

4,001 

4,356 

3,492' 

4,542 

5,719 

7,278 

6,848’ 

6,878 

4,363 

9,624 

8,177 

8,063. 

5.998 

4,337 

4,487 

5,310 

5,929! 

7;42: 

4,333 

4,556 

5,118 

5,750' 

5,956 

4,226 

4,719 

5,066 

C,llli 

6,005 

4,213 

9,192 

8,611 

7,494 

7,189 

4,202 

4,246 

5,520 

5,674 

5,389 

4,127 

4,482 

4,476 

4,924 

4,595 

4,064 

3,843 

5,415 

5,254 

5,401 

4,047 

4,154 

5,191 

5,454 

5,589 

3,964 

3,704 

3,917 

4,973 

4,932 

3,890 

4,236 

4,641 

4,966 

4,907 

3,833 

5,096 

6,067 

5,257 

2,595 

3,721 

4,053 

4,506 

4,474 

5,821 

3,574 

4,272 

5,865 

6,809 

7,411 

3,539 

3,503 

3,243 

2,833 

2,723 

3,434 

3,312 

2,788 

2,552 

2,555 

3,430 

3,566 

3,042 

2,503 

1,479 

3,405! 

4,223 

5,343 

4,203 

4,235 

3,324 

C,2S5 

7,160 

7,058 

6,921 

3,292 

1,705 

1,844 

1,768 

2,489 

3,212 

3,194 

2,192 

1,977 

2,807 

3,204 

2,5S9 

3,487 

3,624 

3,353 

3,184 

3,349 

3,621 

3,505 

3,417 

2,405 

1,582 

1,316 

1,232 

1,610 

2,339 

2,343 

2,175 

2,431 

2,038 

1,745 

2,032 

2,169 

2,569 

3,642 

1,581 

1,847 

2,177 

2471 

2,329 

899 

884 

845 

985 


170 

630 

497 

419 

120 

133,910 

154,373 

163,808 

168,873 

167499 

2,411,904 

23247,279 

2493,912 

2472,223 

2)0055098 

304,420 

232,^7 

203,575 

■ 

192,579 

173,398 



Population'. 

Class o{ Population, 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

ISSl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

, 5 

6 

TOTAL POPULATION PUNJAB 

25401,060 

23,791,367 

24,366,625 

22,915,482 

20,798,896 

Urban Population (as per statement annexed) 

2,411,904 

. 2,247,279 

2,193,912 

2472,223 

2,000,098 

Rural Population -• 

22,689,156 

21,544,088 

22,172,713 

20,743,259 

18,793,798 

Percentage of Urban Population on total Population , . 

9-61 

9*45 

9*00 

9*48 

9-64 
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CHAPTER II. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. . 

Incas. M S.ca.. (-) m ft* P-P**” »' 


1021.1 1911.; 1901.; 1^91- fS I 


Class I. — a5d 07EB, j 

1 i L^liore . - “I 

2 : Amntsar . - • * 1 

3 Ra'iii''a'Ip!-Df.ii •• 

; CL.iS3 II —5^), 000 TO lo0,y00. i 

4 ! Multan ** *’■ 

p 1 Asibaia 

f> , tlaliundar 
i , SiBHiGt * * 

5 ’ Ferozepore 

9 ’■ Ludhiana, *• . 

I Class IH.— 20,<300 so 30,000. 

10 : Patiali 

11 i Giijrariv;:ila 
: 12 1 Bhiwani 

13 : Kasur 

U ! pJhaiig4!ag!iiaBa * . 

15 ; Simla 
HI I Panipat 

1 f i Balala • • 

IS ; Rohtak 

19 i Malerkotla- 

20 f Bewari 

21 i Kamal 

22 1 Gujrat 
; 23 Hisaai 

24 j HosMarpur 

25 I Dera Ohazi Khan , . 

20 I Kamaiil 

27 ! Bhatinda 

! Class IV.— IO/jOO to 20,000. 
2S j Wazirabad 

29 I Baha’tt'aipur 
I pjhekm 

31 I Jagraoa 

32 t Chiniot 

33 1 Bhera 

34 ' Kapurtliala 

35 Sirsa 

30 Kaithal 

37 Hansi 

38 ISahha 

39 ! Montgomery 

40 Kotkapura 

41 Fazilka 

42 Sonepat 

: 43 Faxidkot 
i 44 Basi 
45 Jagadhri 
40 Pbagwara 

47 Shahahad 

48 ; Jind 

49 Jhajjar 

50 Sangrur 

51 Jatulpur Jatfean 

52 Mnktear 

53 Patti 

54 Ehushah 

CbuiSsY.— 5,000 TO 10,000. 

55 Pind Badan Khan . . 

50 ; Oampbellpnr 

51 Bnmana , 

^ SB Flakodar 

59 Kndi 

60 Palwal ' 

61 ■ Mlanwali , ♦. 

62 Abohar 

© KamaBa * - 

84 Gnrdaspar 

65 MoMndWgarh 

66 ; Karfearpur 

r 67 : Leiah . • , 


3 14 15 


__ i _i_ 1 


- I - + 


+ 


+ + + 

4 - ~ -f 

-F -f + 

“T — 

•— I 

— ~ + 

+ d- “ 

o- 4- — 


Hsa?o 

Baakot 

Umar Tania ' 
Ssmam 

Ahmedptst Star^i 

Snteiptir 

Jaltn 

Bamala 

Camnian 


T U 1 + 

+ - + 

4 - 

+ + + 

4- — -f 

4- I — + 

,4- I + 

— — + 

+ -b + 

+ -b 

+ 4- — 


4 4- ^ + 4- 

. 4- + - 

— ' "b 4- 

. 4 - : — + 


■ 4 - ■ 

4* 


Class V.— 5,000 to 10,000-< 
^ ' 73 Sadhatira 

1 79 Bupar 

50 pJancliala 

51 Beri 

-L 82 Chakwal 

_L 83 Pathankot 

4- 84 Jampur 

1 85 Kunjah 

_L 86 Pakpattan 

87 Peshawar 

88 Bhanaula 

89 Mandi 

-I- 90 Nurmahal 

4- 91 Shujabad 

-f 92 Sahiwal 
-L 93 Dadri 
j- 94 Sanaur 
4- 95 Talagang 

-p 96 Hardo llaska 
4- 97 Bbaldtar 

4- 98 laa Khel 

4- 99 i Khem Karan 

~ lOO Dinga 

— 101 Tarn Tar an 

4^ 102 Miani 

4- 103 Pharmkot 

4 - 104 Bahadurgarh 

4- 105 Rahon 

4- 106 Hodal 

107 Eminabad 

— 108 I^ajal 

4- 109 Naban 

_ 110 Cbamba 

4- 111 Majitba 

4- 112 Bhadanr 

4- 113 MuzafEargarh 

4_ 114 FTawasbabr 

-1- 115 Hariana 

4_ 116 Bawal 

4- 117 Gurgaon 

„ 118 Gobaiia 

119 Taunsa 

4- 120 Banga , . 

4 - Class VI.— Uisder t 

_ 121 Pbnl 

4- 122 Bbarmsala 

4. 123 Sohna 

4- 124 STijanpiir 

4- 125 Pbillanr 

4- 126 Ranmagar 

4- 127 Zira 

4- 128 Ferozepur-Jbirka . . 

— 129 Rojban 

— 130 Eaiidabad 

4- 131 Eera BabaKanak .. 

4- 132 Xbanesar 

4- 133 Kbanpnr 

134 CbaclnauK 

— 135 Sbarakpnr 
136 Sirbind 

4- 137 EinaKagar 

138 Rajanpttr 

— 139 Eera Baasi 

4- 140 Jalalabad 

4- 141 BaUabgarh 

4- 142 Buria 

— 143 Karor 

4- 144 Aiipnr 

4- 145 Bakloh * . 

4- 146 Abmedpxii Lamiaa 
4- 147 Sambrial *•. 

4- 148 Mnrree 
4- 149 Ka'sattU 
4- 160 Mithankot 

4- 151 Khangarh 

— 152 EaJhottaie 

^ 163 loham „ : *» 

4-, 164^ Eagsbai 
,4- 1S5 Subathn 
4- 166 Sahawar • ♦ 

, -t. 167 Attock 


1921. 1911. 1901. 1891, 


3 4 5 “ 6 

4- - d- 


+ + - 


4- 0 


4“ 

+ + 


+ 

_j_ — 


4- Hr 

4- + 

- + 

4- H- 


- + - 


i 7 i 
+ + + 


+ 

4- H" 


+ + 
+ 


+ + t M 

H-I+ +k 


-h 

4- + 


+ H" 

- 4 - 


H- + 
H- 


i + + j 

+ + i jt. 


HISSSAR. ^ District. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1S21. 


cL.r,-v'' 

such of th° Lt? 


last uve cens 


2 3 

PUNJAB fBPvITISH TER- 
RITORY) 

Hissar Tahsil 
I 1 Hissar 

Hansi Tahsil 

2 Hansi 
Bhiwani Tahsil 

3 BMwani 
Patehabad Tahsil 
Sirsa Tahsil 

4 Sirsa 

Rohtak Tahsil 

5 Puohtak 
Jhajjar Tahsil 

d Jhajjar 
7 Eahadurgarh 
^ Beti 

Gohana Tahsil 
Gohana 
Sonepat Tahsil 

10 Sonopat 

Gurgaon Tahsil 

11 Gurgaon 

12 Sohna 

Perozepur-Jhirka Tahsil 

13 Perozepur-JMrka 
I Nuh Tahsil 

Palwai Tahsil 

14 Falwai 

15 Hodal 
Plewari Tahsil 

IBj Rewari 

Ballabgarh Tahsil 
Hi .Baiiabgarh 
IS; FaridaWl 

j Karaal Tahsil 
10: Kamal 

Panipat Tahsil 
20 Panipat, ^ 

.Kaithal Tahsil 
21 . Kaithal , . , . ' 

Thaaesar Tahsil 
22: .Thanesar 
23 j Sliahabad 


; Ambala Tahsil 
21* A.mbaia, . 

^ Kharar Talisil 
25; Sanawar 
20* Ivasauli 

i Jagadlni Tahsil 
27; J^'gadhri 
28; Balia 

I J^araingarh Tahsil 
20| Sadhaiira 
j ,Rupar Tahsil 
30| Rupar 


Simla Tahsil 

31 Simla , , . , 

32 Bagshai ,, 

33 Siibathu 

I Xot Khai Tahsil 


Kangra Tahsil 
34 . Bharmsala 
. Behra Tahsil 
. Nnrpur Tii-hsil 
„ Jffamirp^r Tahsil , ^ . * 

Falampnr Tahsil 
Kulu Tahsil » . 


20,685,024' 19,578,573 


Burol pr 

pulation. 


1911. 

9 

! lu ’ 

18.640,842; 17,686,612' 

114,857 

s 109,646 

161,618 

i*o3,38T 

92,745 

87,981 

195,801 

199,934 

165,438 

170,474 

•• 

175,699 

157,689 

ISO, 037 

178,623 

.. 

170,184 

X i 

169,195 

1*01,331 

102,115 

101,713 

*93,743 

108,879 

11*2,119 

128,599 

116,554 

121,619 

124,127 

126,310 

1 

72,545i 
, . 

1 

78,110 


pc-i 

.square 


ion. 
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23. MIANWALI. 22, Aa?XOOJ^ JIIELUM ' 19. SHAUPUB. 18. GUJRAT, | ^ALA.^^ TTsIALKOt] Zj 


CHAFTEE n. 


SUBSIBIAEY TABLE 


Pii-ces elLi^SiOd ^5 towii:^ in 
of tne kst live ci-nsnie^. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density,'. Census 1921. 


Ibiiiliiut XcLilriil 

73 Sialkofc 
Pa^rur Tahsil 

74 Pasrur 
Zafarwal Tahsil 
Baya Tahsil 
Daska Tahsil 

75 Sambriai 

7 0 Hardo Daska 

Gujraiiwala Tahsil 

77 Gujranwala 

78 Eminabad 
Wazirabad Tahsil 

79 Wazirabad 
SO Eamnagar 

Hafizabad Tahsil 


I i5S,93b 
I 190,933 
l3 141,087 


Khangak Dograii Tahsil 
Sharakpur Tahsil 
SI Sharakpur 


1 

86^ 

87 

SS 

89 

Shahpur Tahsil 

Sahiwal 

Khmhab Tahsil 

Ivhuskab 

Bkal’.val Tahsil 

Bhera 

Miani 

Sargodha Tahsil 

90 

91 

92 

1 

JheJum Tahsil 

Jhelum 

Pind Dadan Khan Tahal . * 
Pind Dadan Eihaii 

Chakwal Tahsil 

Ohakwal 


Bawalpindi Tah^ 

f 93 

Rawalpindi 


Gujar Khan Tahsil 


Murree Tahaii 

' 94 

Murree 


Kahuta Tahsil 


Attock Tahsil 

95 Hazro 

96 Gampbellpur 

97 Attock 

Pindi Gheb Tahsil 

98 Pindi Gheb 
Talagang Tahsil 

99 Taiagang 
Patehjang Tahsil 


Mianwali Tahsil 


100 Mimwali 


Bhakkar Tahsil 


iOI Bhakkar 


Isa KhelTaMI 


102 Tsa Khei 


103 Kalabagh 

•* 


101,142 

86,483 

101,142 

86,483 

' 3,292 

' 1,705 

3,292 

1,705 

18,428 

i4,60£ 

8,408 

9,950 

9,850 

, 4,022 

170 

! 6301 

9,419 

: 9,045| 

9,419 

9,045! 

6,438 

1 6,74(i 

6,438 

6,746 

•• 



24C 

227 

•• 

;; 
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\ Miiza-Sargarli Talisil 
nil MumSargarli 
li2-. Khangarh 
* Alipur Talisil 
U3| Alipiir 

‘ Smwan Taiisi! 
j Leiah Tslisii 
lUl LeiaL 
1 5| Karor 


i Dera Gkfczi Khaa Talisii 
iiSj Bera G-liasd KLao 
■ Saiiglia]? Taltsil 
in*: TanMa 
Bajanprct 
, US- Ea.|aapiir 
; ':19 Mithafflkot 
' 1^. ' EojWi' 

'I Jampnif Talisii 
1211 Jamwr 
1221 Dajai 

.* I Biliwli Traos-Rroatier 




178,579 

187,064 

148,711 


108,970 

134,218 

107,671 

128,591 

193,789 

182,894 

*84,759 

106,640i 

195,008 

i'o%9n 

85,496 

1^415 

2^758 

Asst 



Rural popalation. 

1921. 

1911. 

9 

10 

199,158 

74,269 

148,716 

200,978 

134,199 

67,144 

197,310 

138,509 

344,852 

224,806 

232,426 

177,379 

310,916 

197,796 

193,357 

145,793 

202,431 

190,714 

193,675 

169,881 

126,801 

124,209 

168,579 

161,154 

125,361 

128,084 

125,353 

113.827 

127,131 

148,377 

127,776 

120,549 

26,392 

144,681 

170,009 

179,328 

) !! 

1 143,277 

; 

142,823 

108,970 
1 122,203 

107,671 

116,915| 

> 173,058 

164,428 

; 79,656 

100,675 

J 93^477 

1: 

) 

90,994 

1; " 

\ 72,404 

1 

'90,005 

1 

, 26,758 

^,587; 

r 183,768 
... 
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SCBSIDIABY XABIX3. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Statement showing average pojpulation and area per Village in TahsiL Census 1S21. 


! PUNJAB {BBII 
I TEP.PJTOBY) 

I Hisaar 
j Hansi 
^ j Bhiwani 
Fatekabad * 


, .1 Rohtak . 

j Jhajjar 
^ ^ Gohaaa 
Sonepat 

Gui-gaon 

5 Ferozepur-Jkirka 
% Nuh 
O Palwal 
^ Rewari 
7“H: Baiiabsarli 


Thanes ar 

Ambala 
^ 1 Kharar 

^ I ^faradngarh 

< j Simla 
d Kot Khai 


Is 


Hoshiarpur 


Garhshaakar 

Una 

JnUundTir 
(4 IiSfawasliahr 
O Pilillaitr 
^ ^fakodar 

Ludhiana 
J2j Jagraon 

Samrala 

Ferozepore 
m 2ira 


Muktsar 


Gurdafipur 
2 { Bathmkofe 


18,640,842: 90,757 

5461 

2-7 S i 

Pr^snir 

li4,S57 

793| 

Soli 

5-9j < 

Zafar^'ai 
, Rava 

161,6181 

774j 

1,234) 

5'9j5 

' 'Da^L'a 

92,745 

730: 

TIO! 

o-7t-! 


195, SOI; 

1,1771 

756* 

4-5 <<• 

GujranTv-ala 

163, 4uS 1 

l,C3fl 

54i; 

5-3.g:= 

Wasirabad 

175,69&j 

505 

1 1,406] 

4-0 ^ 

Hadzabucd 


112,119 

1 401 

431 


j Khaiian 

116,554 

1 356 

623 

l'95i:2 

[ Rkalia 

124,127 

[ 416 

431 

1*4 


72,545 

1 280 

41C 


Shfilipiir 


i 


1 < ^ 

Khiishab 

209,762 

* 840 

543 


Bhahval 

146,453 

445 

847 


Sargodha 

260,245 

1,246 

632 

I S’O — — 


131,046 

540 

313 


i Jhelum 




i ^ ^ 

Rind Badan 

in,m 

352 

384 

1 *2 ^ 

Chakwai 


372 

375 

i i‘0 


lOO^ 4 oo 

111,586 

403 

299 

: I'ib ' 

Ravralpindi 

iOG.lOS 

436 

315 

1 B 

Gujar Khan 

108,549 

28G 

302 

> 0*8^2; 

Miiiree 




< ^ 

Kahuta 

4,183 

42 

44 

0-4 w 

t 

Attock 

10,324 

32 

93 

0*S o 

: RindlGIieb 




o 

H 

Talasang 





i Eatchjang 

113,470 

417 

853 

31 < 


124,638 

495 

860 

^ i;4 hH 

; Miaii'Tali 

95,470 i 

519 

500 

1 

Bbakkai 

108,504 

590 

2,633 

9-2 d > 

Isa Khel 

137,052 

523 

1,213 

4-6:’* a 


122,027 

1,335 

1,821 

19-9,,^ 

Montgomery 




p fa 

Okara 

220,706 

504 

455 

I'Oci 

Bipalpur 

207,238 

500 

32S 

o-sgo 

Rakpattan 

232,772 

231,851 

511 

690 

488 

442, 

1-} W 

1*3 ^ . 

Lyallpur 


^ Samundri 
< P Toba Tek Singh 
^ Jaranwala 


■< Chiniot 
pi Shorkot 


155,791 480 


287,867 1,107 


(2? 

■< J Shujabad 
^ 1 Lodhraa 


'A 

Cl 

Bilooh Trans-Bcontier 

B 

Delhi 

Pi 



210.55^“’ IW 
1S3,&TCj' 2S2i 
15S,93G! So 7| 
196,030' 4^4 i 
141, 0S7; 270! 

250,&64i 926: 

122,971! 44^ 

lS2,766i 908 


267,674i SSOI 

251,334; 1,0221 


255,545 557 

244,187 6(U 

278,294 1,037 

131,317: oC 
15S,7u9l 2,51 
IS7.05PI SI 
192,350! 82 

155,002 8S5 

133,419' ,S4S 
153,I83j 997 

161,514 761 

148,837 SOP 
57,677 246 

90,702 453 

155,044 640 

110,678 l,4Se 
102,063 1,187 
110,179, S6S 
I 

13S,43si 1,525 


48,904 

699 

199,158 

1,543 

148,716 

7K: 

200,978 

995 

134,199 

1,339 

344,852 

949 

224,806 

232,426 

761 

899 

177,379 

708 

202,431 

i,35C 

193,675 

1,007 

126,801 

1,005 

158,579 

832 

125,361 

681 

125,353 

1,056 

113,927 

1,430 

127,131 

892 

148,377 

861 

170,009 

911 

143,277 

925 

108,970 

1,321 

122,203 

2,413 

173,058 

1,606 

79,656 

1,049 

93,477 

1,930 

72,404 

827 

26,758 

2,666 

183,768 

610 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 

Siatemeni showing average nember of persons per house (in Tahsil or Stats). Census 1921. 


PUNJAB 


Nam her of i i number 

occupied 'Population.} of per- 
houses. I JsoBs per 

1 i howe. 


5,532,305:25,101, 060| 


BEIXISHTEBEITOEYj 4,550,537! 20,685,024] 4 


I; Hissar 
2; Hansi 
3' Bhiivani 
4^ Fateiiabad 


01 Robtak .. 

7[ .Ibajjar 
Si Gobiia 
9j Sonepat . . 

10| Gurgaon 

11[ Ferozepur-JHrka 

I2j Nub 

13j Palwai 

H] Rewari 

loj Baiiabgarb 


IGj Kama! 

ITi Panipat 
IS! Sbitbal 
19; Tbanesar 

2oi Ambala . , 
2lj Kbarar 
22; Jagadbri . 
23] Namngarb 
24; Rupar 


25' Smia 
26] KotKbai. 


27 KaBgra . 
28^ Bebia 
20 Nurpur . 

30 Kamirpnr 

31 Palampar 
32: Kulu 


33 ! HmMarpur 
34| Dasuya .. 
35! Garbsbajikar 
36! Uaa 


37 Jitllttndar 
381 Nawasbahr 
,3MPikitar .. 
40f Nakodar 


41 Ludhiana . 

42 Jagmon . 

43 Sammk. . 


44: Perozepore 

45 2im 

46 Moga , , 

47 Mti&aj? 

48 Fafflika 


49- Labum 
^ Cbxouan 
51 Kasur 


136,272 

177,043 

126,015 

195,801 

181,679 

200,939 

213,866 

175,291 

182,176 

111,980 

98,285 

112,119 

131,760 

147,256 

80,603 

232,607 

173,796 

275,722 

146,601 

187,926 

142,894 

126,704 

107,798 

116,155 


118,374 

124,638 

95,470 

188,504 

137,052 

122,027 


247,196 

215,^ 

232,772 

231,851 


289,396 

177,692 

164,806 

190,650 


■184,^ 

117,116 


221,737 

16^373 

209,558 

^9,645- 

290,^6: 


5 0^ 

.7 1 O 

5'0-' 


109,214 ■ ‘ ■ 515,613 
■'62,915^ _ 295,^9: 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Birth-Place. 


General - 


63. Generarisation. 64. Imniigratioii and Emigration Streams, Extra-Provincial, 65. Immigration- 

and Erai^ration Stream?, Intra-Provincia]. 66. Traffic returns and the Iiifera-Pro\diicia.l figures of birtii-^jai^.. 
S7, Further analysis of Railway statistics, and their application Census data of migration. 68. Traffic 
return-^ and Estra-Prorlncial figures of birth-place. 69. Same difficulties of interpretation* 70. Maya or At^an t 
71. Graphic presentation of the data. 72. Comparison of the statistics with those of 1911. 73. Imnii'' 

^ration from and Emigration to other countries, 74. Reference to tables. 

63. The present chapter with the title of “Birth-place” replaces the chapter 
on “ Migration ” of the Census Report of 1911. The new title is more appropriate 
than the old, in that it more accurately describes the actual entry in the Census 
Schedules, which defines the district of birth of each person enumerated. For 
ever 5 * person, then, actually in the Punjab between sunset and sunrise on the 
18th March 1921, we are able to state more or less correctly in which district he 
or she was bom. The working assumption has already been adopted that the 
chance that a given person will be iucluded in the Census Schedules is 0*99. The 
next question that arises is, what is the chance that a person having been entered 
in the Census Schedules, should have his or her district of birth correctly entered? 

Now, of 20,685,024 persons enumerated in British Territory in the Punjab, 
17,850,279 represented themselves as born in the districts in which they were 
enumerated : while in the Punjab States out of 4,416,036 persons enumerated, 
3,730,163 persons are classed as having been born in the State in which they were 
enumerated. Thus 86 and 84 per cent, respectively of persons found in British 
Districts and Punjab States, afcmed that they were horn in the self-same district 
or State in which they were enumerated ; or, taking the Punjab as a whole 86 
per cent, of the persons resident in British Districts and States, claimed to be born 
in the very district or State in which they were enumerated. It seems unhkely 
that there were many people who erroneously stated that they were born in a 
district or State other than that in which they were resident, whereas, there may 
have been many misstatements, in all good faith, by persons who, having come 
to reside in a district or State when quite young, were under the impression that 
they were born in that district or State. Further, sentiment in Indian village Hfe ' 
is intensively conservative and the term pardesi ” (hailing from another country) 
is one that every immigrant is usually anxious to divest himself of. This may not 
be true of the Canal Colonies where the percentage of immigrants is very high, 
and where, so far, there exists no temptation for a man to class himself as one of 
the indigenous " Jangli ” inhabitants ; but it is certainly the case in the old-estab- 
lished districts of the Punjab, and it is probable that the number of persons 
residing on the 18th March 1921 in the (hstricts in which they were bom, was 
less rather than greater than the ascertained fi,gure of 86 per cent, of the total 
poptilation. 

Then, again, there seem to be possibilities of misstatement in respect of 
the birth-places of married women, particularly of Hindu and Sikh married women, 
who are frequently introduced to their prospective husbands by middlemen, who 
may find it desirable to conceal a woman’s antecedents. In the Central Punjab 
misrepresentations both of a woman’s caste and birth-place have often been the 
subject of litigation, and the number of cases which appear in the courts must he 
but a small fraction of the cases in which the husband has been successfully 
deceived. 

All the latter class of cases would involve false entries in respect of birth- 
place in the Census Schedules. Lastly, a small nungiber of fugitives from justice, 
if enumerate at aU, would be almost certain to give false replies to all the sche- 
duled questions. 

Li consequence, it is not likely that we should be carrying caution too far 
in adjudging that the probability of an error in the recorded entry of birth-place 
is 1 in 100. If tip figure is tentatively accepted, the chance that any one indiri- 
dual is recorded in the schedules, and has a correct entry in respect of place of 
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birth, will be 0'99 x 0'99=-0‘98 very nearly. Thus we rear conclude that there is 
an average error of 2 per cent, (on the true numbers) in the numbers shown as 
born in any district or State. 

64. Xowit has been possible to give only a very general corxTusicn as 
the accuracy of the Census figures in respect of place of birth, and as it is based 
oa a variety of assumptions, it must be guardedly applied. 

According to the Census figures the number of persons bom in the Punjab viaeiai. 
and residing outside it, and the number of persons bom outside the Punjab and 
residing in it, on March 18, 1921, were 549,336 and 627,137 respectively; 
while the corresponding fi,gures for the 10th March 1911 were 518,612 and 
680,219 respectively. 

Now if we adopt the approximate assumptions made by Mr. hliddleton 
in para. 25 of Chapter I, viz . — 

(i) that the annual streams of immigration and emigration have been 

constant throughout the decade, 

(ii) that the annual death-rate among immigrants and emigrants 

can be represented as a definite annual decrement of 20 per mille, 

we find that the annual numbers of emigrants from, and immigrants into 
the Punjab during 1911-1921 were, in round numbers, 14,000 and 11,000 respec- 
tively. The figures arrived at above, exclude, however, the number of persons 
who may have left the Punjab and returned to it, or who may have entered the 
Punjab and left it during the decade. This omission, which no appeal to the 
Census figures can possibly rectify, may account for ten times as many emigrants 
from, and immigrants into, the Punjab each year, as the 25,000 persons who are 
calculated to cross the provincial boundary each ^’ear. As about 800,000 persons 
are born each year in the Punjab, of whom 45 per cent.* reach their 16th birthday, 
it may be said that 14,000 out of 360,000 adult persons, or, say just under 4 per 
cent., emigrate, in the restricted meaning of the word, which implies that they 
stay away from the Pimjab long enough to affect the Census returns. 

65. Using the same assumptions as those denoted (?) and (ii) in the above 
paragraph, the annual number of persons moving from one district to another, Emigration* 
and staying long enough to affect the Census returns, has been calculated, and the sne^s, 
results are tabulated in Subsidiary Table V to this Chapter. The table has been 
calculated from Mr. Middleton’s formula, which can be most couveniently express- 
ed in the following notation : — 

Let (A-+B) denote the number of persons born in district A, who moved 
annually between the years 1911 and 1921 into district B, and did not return 
prior to the 18th March 1921. 

Let (A B) denote the number of persons born in district A and enumerat- 
ed in District B in the Census year ‘V’. 

Then we have 

(A [5 (A B) 1321 — 4 (A B) igu] 

and, similarly, 

(B -h-A)= i [5 (B A) 1321-4 (B A) 1311] 

Now the application of the formula to the 812 possible reciprocal paths 
between the 29 districts of the Punjab, results, as will be seen in Subsidiary 
Table V, in no less than 225 negative values for the number of travellers annually 
of the type (A-^B), between 2 districts. The most probable explanations of 
these negative values are, firstly, that a number of persons residing in 1911 in a 
district other than the one in wMch they were bom, left the district before 1921, 
or that the death-rate among emigrants was greater than the assumed rate of 20 
per miUe. While recognising, therefore, that Mr. Middleton’s formula is the 
outcome of a logical attempt to solve the very dif&cult problem, of migration 
Kinematics from Census Statics, it does not seem to me to have succeeded, as the 
number of cases in which the formula breaks down, and gives a negative result, 
throws doubt on the numerical accuracy of the positive results. Having said 
so much in criticism, however, it is only fair to add that, qualitatively, the streams 
of intra-provincial emigration seem to he correctly indicated by Table V, and it 
may be taken to show the direction and relative strength of the inter-district 

* TMsfigurftts adopt-ed from Punjab Life Table P (Males) from the Actuarial Beport on the Census of 1911^ 

Vol. Ij Part T of the India Report, page 187. The table for females was not constructed for the Punjab, but in Agra, 
and Oudh (Table O) the percentage of females who reach 10 is 45*8, so the above figure is probably approsiniaiSly 
correct. 
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PCISJAB CENSOS EEPOBT, 1921. 


Di?tiict to or irom the annua! 

strr-am.s of migration are greatest. 


From 

j Caicuiat-ed per-ioiiis 

1 leaTing district 

1 each year. 

t- — . . 

dnOisoder 

6,837 

Amritsar 

0,545 

Sialkot 

5,514 

BosMarpur 

5.23S 

Uajranwala^ -*■ 

4,909 

Lahore 

4,592 

Oordaspur ..i 

4,301 

Ljallpiir 

4,179 


Calculated persona 

To 

reaching district 


eEW’h year. 

SliGikhupiira 

21,090 

Montgomerj 

10,242 

Lyalipsr 

5,225 

i^hore 

4,776 

Mnitan 

3,652 

^Giijrat 

3,072 

Ainritaar 

2,357 

Femzeptire 

2,339 


Largest infcer-district streams of migration. 


•currents of migration, Wliat the absolute strength of the currents is can only be 

formed by direct observation, or by bnilding up equations of far greater complex- 
ity than anv wbicb have been applied, at any rate, to Indian Census data. 

As examples of the results of tbe inter-^strict migration Tvlucb are con- 

sentaiieous with one s independent belief as to 
the facts, one may instance tbe large annual 
currents wbicb exist to and from tbe districts 
named in tbe margin. Tbe districts named are 
those for wbicb tbe calculated streams of popu- 
lation are greatest. 

It will be observed tbat of tbe 8 districts 
wbicb have tbe greatest annual number of 
persons arriving and leaving each year,* Lyall- 
pur, Lahore and Amritsar appear in both 
categories, a fact which is in conformity with 
the greater volume of business transacted in 
these cities, and in the case of Lahore of its 
importance as tbe headquarters of Govern- 
ment, both of wbicb facts involve lengthy 
periods of changes of residence. Excluding tbe 
newly formed district of Sbeikbupura, tbe 
districts between wbicb there has been tbe 
largest calculated migration are those noted in 
the margin. 

Besides tbe clearly-marked population 
drift towards tbe Colony areas of Montgomery 
and Lyallpur, it is apparent tbat there are 
considerable movements of people from lEssar 
to Eerozepore, and from Hosbiarpur to 
JuUundur. As Jullundur herself is pouring 
out her population towards tbe colonies it is 
striking that her numbers should be so strongly 
reinforced from tbe neighbouring district of 
Hosbiarpur, t 

Between many districts of tbe Punjab tbe streams of migration are of 
course, sluggish, or praoiacaHy stationa^. Thus, naturally, relatively very few 
pOfisoas go each year from tbe plains districts to the bills, tbe Musalman of 
tbe North-West does not readily migrate to tbe Hindu-populated areas of tbe 
South, whilst tbe Sikh, favourably atuated in tbe Central Punjab, is too ardent 
of gain to journey often beyond bis district except to tbe canal colonies, or to 
Austraba and America. Tbus from Lahore to Hangra, from Attoek to Eobtak, 
and from JuUxmdur to Karnal or Mianwab, to mention only a few instances, tbe 
annual movement of persons is, so far as tbe Census returns go, practically negb- 
gible. 

TrafflB So far we have dealt only with those movements Of tbe population 

Trtana andwincb reflect tbemSelves in tbe Census statistic® : but it is now necessary to 
emphasize what a small fraction of tbe total volume of circulation these census- 
reflected movements mpfesent, and, bow difficult is tbe interpretation of the 
census figures of birth-place. 

As a rule in CmtsUa EopOrts tbe number of persons enumerated in Area B, 
■* baviiag been bom in Aria A, ate spoken of simply aS the emigrants from Area A, 
or febo ianaagrants into Area B. If tMsusewere oqtatalentto definitions of the 
temts “ emi^ar^” and ** immigrant ”, no exception oould be taken to tbe practice 
on logicsd grounds^ It so bapponSf however, that tbe terms ‘‘ emigrant ” and 
“ immigrant” baviconaotetiiias Wbiebdifier fmm tbe birtb^plaee ” definition, 
ted a good dead Of confust^ of tiiougbt atises in ConsequeBtcej TbcB Mr, Gaai 
I,. Part I of the Oantesci fa^a Eeport for 1911, page&89 and 90) distingtiisbeg 
five dbssee of uoagraticM, tempcnary, peiiodii, iemi-'pifinanentj and 

In ttfe last apparentiy, ia^^ tirere a ^teg© Of domicile. 




Calculated 


To 

annual 

District. 

District. 

changes of 
residence. 

; 

Jallnndur .. 

Montgomery . . 

2,089 

Lyallpur 

Jifontgomery . * 

1,487 

Lahore 

: Montgomery . . 

1,423 

Amritsar 

i Lyallpur 

1,282 

Hissar 

: Feroaepore 

L258 

Jnilnndnr .. 

Lyallpur 

1,081 

991 

Jliang 

Lyallpur 

HosMarpur .. 

Jnlinndnr 

896 


* 1 % 18 c^atiQiiaEy io Hi® tea^r tlat 

ptets' wto afe^ f fe' mtetw tie nuiate 

. ^ ■ f 'til # Mrgs’’ f# has' to 'Be' an 

anino* 


;uiB3 refer only to those emigrants and unirn* 
tti Irtim the districts named 
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Tocc 

)rd6 

iloxii 

to he 

d-i 

‘OCih it is 

clear tiat 

a fiiii .solutioii of the im 

gra 

tiOB 


problem Vi'o’.ui involve a I'liov.'Iedse oi e’.'err iuoveiiieiit ui everv .single liuman 
l)eiiig from tlie i<Iace in vliieli iie or slie- wis ijorn. fros.'i birrli tiil tleatii. (-Ic-aily 


ceusvi.-: .^jned’oies do not ns tlvis iniormalioii, anii tins ut once torces ns 
from tbe physical to the statistical plane, What are the eleitienis oi a iiui sta- 
ti.sticai solution ? The ansver is that it involve.? a de.scripTioii oi the^ ireqaenej' 
distribution of the number of persons tvlio ie.ave taeu* home.? for {f'/j aii tno puS'ibie 
varying lengths of time and (&) for aii p-z-ssibie iengt;';,s th journey.?. 

Then the broad ciassification.s ec'Ukl be .sub-ciivided iitiiiiifelv acooichng to 


■age (both at- departure and return}, sex. reiigion. ca^te. and iinally according to 
the objects of the migriitioii ; but; in the beginning, if we could get any idea of the 
number leading their homes for a day, a week, a month, a year or several years, 
a step towards a grasp of the fundamental problem would have been made. 

In the Punjab practically the only material we have for forming am* con- 
clusions as to the journeys made by persons in the Punjab, are contained in the 
traffic statistics of the Korth-Western Ptailwav. 


The figures for the total number oi passengers carriect oi all classes, 

both ordinary and military, for 
the last decade axe as shown in 
the margin. These figures are 
swollen By the large numbers of 
troops entrained during the war 
years from 1914-15 to 1917-18 ; 
but the traffic since the close of 
the war has exceeded anything 
obtaining before, so that by taking 
an average of the last 10 years, 
we shall not be exaggerating the 
present volume of passengers carriech 
The total mileage of the North- 
Western Eailway system is (October 
1922) 5,719 miles (5,308 broad-gauge 
and 411 narrow-gauge), out of which 
2,072 miles He in the North-West 
Frontier Proffince, Sindh, Balu- 
chistan and the United Provinces : 
so that 3,647 miles of the North-Western Railway lie in the Punjab, to 
which must be added a few hundred miles of foreign Hues also in the Punjab, 
We shall not, therefore, be far wrong in assuming that 2/3rd of the marginally 
noted numbers of passengers travelled in the Punjab. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that in the decade 1911-1921, about 46,000,000 passengers travelled annually 
by rail in the Punjab. As the geometric mean of the populations of the Punjab 
and Delhi in 1911 (24,187,750) and 1921 (25,589,248) is 24,878,630 we may put 
the average number of railway journeys made in the Punjab each year as very 
nearly 2, for each man, woman and child. 

Now we have already estimated in paragraph 64 that the total number of 
persons traveUing each year, and staying away from their birth-place long enough 
to afiect the census returns is approximately 25,000 for extra — and 70,000 for 
intra-provincial migration, so that the journeys made by these persons are far 
too few sensibly to affect the 46 million joume 5 ’s made each year in the Punjab, 
«ad our estimate of rougMy 2 journejs per caput of population per annum may 
be provisionallj accepted. As going and returning count as 2 journeys, on the 
average each person in the Punjab makes one trip away from Ms home each year. 


Passengers carried Ijv the North-Westeni Itailway . 


Tea 


jXofcal nuinher 
! of passengers 
:(ordinary and 
I military). 

I 


Calendar rear 1911 


* * • • 

53,559, 7SS 


1912 


• « 

^4,04 if i3S 

Quarter endina; 31st March 1913 . . , . ! 

14,043,893 

1913-14 JSalfyear 

ending 

39 

30th September > 
31st March ] '* 

61,349,543 

1914-15 „ 



yf 9Jr * * 

62,456,482 

1915-16 „ 


It 

ff if ■ * 

66,899,142 

1916-17 „ 


If 

t» * * 

66,000,705 

1917-18 „ 

s» 

99 

yy <r^ • * 

56,832,990 

1918-19 ,, 

19 

99 

5» • * 

o if / 64,dS3 

1919-20 


IT 

59 5J • • 

58,059,030 

1920-21 

19 

99 

9+99 * ^ 

68,895,111 

1921-22 „ 

99 

99 

if a 

i 73,790,248 


Total 


603,699,253 


*WlBther tiis efiect of periodic migration is reflected in the Census flgures, of course depends on whether the 
-OBESt® wiflie the p^Hrlacnlar seasonal pilgrimage is in swing or uot» 
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To tliis iiumber must be added, it t-'o are to detexmiEe tlie iuter-di&trict 
traiac, all tlie persons who travel Ity road, and subtracted all journeys made y/itlnn 
the confines of a, .single districr {we may tentatively assume the equality of these 
two numbers), leaving us still with o!ie tiip per aniuim of each ludividuai in the 
Piuijab and Delhi, fidm one hstrict to another. This estimate of one trip per 
amwiii per person is b.used on the assiunptioii tiuat the tvhoie population contributes 
to the It; millioa journeys made ainiually. If, however, we were to exclude 
tile stav-at-homes. that is the persons who do not go outside the limits of their 
■iisirict from one year's end to another's, who would probably form about one- 
tlnid of the population, the trips per head of the travelling population wmuld 
amount to il, aimually, instead of one. 

The question now arises •’ can we form any estimate of the length of time 
that persons generally spend away from their native district? ” A cultivator 
may leave hisliome in Jullundur and Hosliiarpur in early j'outh and settle, until 
he feels death approaching 50 years later, in one of the canal colonies, a Govern- 
ment servant may spend 30 years of liis life in district after district other than the 
one in which he was born, a woman may live with her husband for the great part 
of hermarried life returning to her parents after 10, 15, 20 or more years, a student 
may spend 4 or 5 years in a University toum, a merchant may leave his home for 
a few weeks to fix up a business deal, a marriage party may be away for a few 
days, and countless litigants will make a single day's journey to put in an appear- 
ance on behalf of a relation who has lieen entangled "in a case in another 
district, or to prosecute their own suits on appeal. 

As 14 persons out of 100 of the population of the Punjab w'ere absent from 
their native districts at the time of the census, if we assume that the amount of 
travelling, and visiting, and settling being done at the census was normal, it 
follows that the average time spent away ifrom his or her home district by each 
inhabitant of the Pimjab is about 51 days. Since the average number of trips 
(to and fro journeys) is one per head of the total population, it appears that the 
average duration of each trip is practically 7 weeks, and the time spent outside 
the limits of the district by each member of the travelling public is (on the same 
assumption as before regarding the proportion of the stay-at-homes) is about 2| 
months in the year. This represents the total average -time spent outside the 
district of birth on each journey completed either by return to the point of depar- 
ture or by death. 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that while the 14 per cent, of persons 
enunaerated in 1921 in Punjab Distriicts other than their district of birth, is made 
up of groups of pemons, staying some a few days^ some a few weeks, some a few 
months and some for a few or several years, the average duration of absence 
being 2| months for each trip abroad, we are quite unable to specify from the 
census figures, what proportion of this period is contributed by persons staying 
away from their home districts for short or long periods. In particular it appears 
to be unjustifiable to assume, as is commonly done, that the greater portion of 
the 14 per cent, of persons found in other than their native districts at the time of 
the census, is composed of long-term settlers. This being so the indiscriminate 
u* of the e:^ression ‘‘ emigrant ” or “ immigrant ” to the persons absent from theii" 
district of birth, at the moment of the census enumeration, is to be deprecated.* 
Farther 67. It is obvious that in general there will be an association between the dis- 

*** tance to which a man departs from his birth-place and the time which he spends 

statfeHej, away. Thus a man might go to a neighbouring district for a few hours, but he 

is hardly hkdy to go from the Punjab to Assam, Burma or America for less than 
Ctensns d»t» Several months. On the other hand there must be many eases in which a woman 
«inflgratt£m.Qjjjy one district to the adjoining one on marriage and then stays in 

her husband*s house for the g reater part of the rest of her life. As again the 

basic idea wbioh U hm bmn sought to expresS) thougb simple, appears to have been neglected in Indian 
U.mm literature, so far as I kave bad meesa to it, and it will be well to the argument in de^te algebraic 

fmrm, Jjst % ^ be the number of persons who stay away from their district of births for is to (a;-l-^ir) days in 
tto year. Then, the ehaneo that on® of iheso persoM will be enumersted at the census in a district other than his 
own i^ili fee ar/jr where p, is the nomfoex of days in the year, so that the total number of persons Enumerated 

I 

imm their will feel Xi m efear that jtx is much greater for values of x less than 1 month than 

Smonths / u 


J 
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Half-xvar ending 1 



i22-5KV 

U:-:A: 

54*''‘K 

4-5*5.: 

31-12-1911 .. 




lOl'Oth 

40 *3 h 

41 -(ill 

30-0-1912 


.. 

12343. 

:i2*?S^; 

• II ±'-jL 


„ .. 



j:n'4r[ 


53’4:i 

39*34 

Quarter 2: 31-3-1913 




112*271 

53*27 

40*58 

Hah vear eiidin'jr 30-9-1913 



120*04: 

95*94 

52']0 

37*05 

■ ., ;5i-r,-Kiu 



13607; 

117*10 

53*94 

! 39*47 

30-9-1914 



i33*S4i 

111*09 

54*14 

37*53 

31-3-1915 



250*00 

loO'ol 

53*62 

40*43 

„ 30-9-1915 



139*3S: 

128*49: 

51*99 

39*11 

,. 31-3-1916 . . 



153*90 

232*301 

53*77 

41-38 

30-9-1916 



153*91 

143-471 

50*93 

40*01 

„ 31-34917 . . 



109*63 

141-44! 

53*89 

46*25 

„ 30-9-1917 



lot-i?! 

130-OSj 

55*90 

45*92 

31-3-1918 




14r,-3sl 

00*2*>i 

48*00 

30-9-1918 



1 To '151 

15T-22j 

02*47| 

50*25 

31-3-1919 



149*5ui 

137-17) 

04 *851 

53*06 

30-9-1919 



1 178*241 

llf5*S3| 

05*27 

52 36 

,, 31-3-1920 



i 177*70 

1 19*841 

00*69 

54*76 

Yearendinit 31-3-1921 



172*87 

i09‘3d 

65*71 

49*15 

„ 31-3-1922 . . 



t i.>l:*58 

! 

99*92 

03*63 

44*02 


Taking from tie table tie distance travelled by each class of passengers 
in tie year ending the 31st March 1922 and multiplying the figures by the relative 
n limb ers of passengers we have approximately — 



Relative number 

Distance 

Relative 


of passengers. 

travelkd. 

passenger'Tgiiks 



Miles. 


1st class 

1 

155 

155 

2nd class 

G 

100 

600 

Inter class 

24 

64 

1,536 

3rd class 

475 

44 

20,900 

Smii 

506 


23,191 


The average distance travelled by all passengers, which is the quotient 
of the sum of the relative passenger-miles divided by the sum of the relative num- 
ber of passengers, is thus foimd to be 45 miles. These distances may be compared 
with those for the year ending 31st December 1912, which are — 



Relative number 

Distance 

Rehtim 


of passengers. 

travelled. 

passenger-miles. 



jyiiies. 


1st class 

1 

127 

127 

2nd class 

4 

98 ' 

392 

Inter class 

22 

54 

1,188 

3rd class 

503 

40 

22,520 

Sum 

590 


24,227 


Thus the average distance travelled by all passengers on the North-Western 
Railway in 1912 was 41 miles, so that the mean distance per passenger has increas- 
ed by 4 miles during the decade. Seeing that with this increase the speed of 
travel has decreased from 20’36 miles per hour for passenger trains and 14"27 for 
mixed trains in 1911, to 19‘41 and 13‘05 miles per hour respectively in 1922, the 

*^1 am indebted to the courtesy of the officials of the North-Western Railway for supplying me with a great 
qI stafcisfeies, of the most interesting character, relating to Railway traffic, such as passenger density for ©Yerj 
mile of the Railway, number of trains run, and so forth, of which time forbids esaminatiou, beyond that given in tlm 
present mA foregoi^ sections, Rakhi Ghand, Auditor of Ststfeistics, H. -W. By, hSB been most particularly helpful. 
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Traffie 

fetorns. and 
extra-P^orin- 
^Iflgmeso^t 
Ubrth-plaee. 


approximate average time spent on railway journeys by passengers in passenger 
trains from station to station, lias increased from 2‘01 hours to 2'32 hours. If 
we include, say, 10 to lo minutes as the average time spent in the train by passengers 
at the terminal stations, the average time spent on journeys will be about 2-| 
hours. We might have anticipated therefore that about one-tlu'ee-himdredth of the 
population would be enumerated in Eaiiway trains, that is to say, 8,000 persons. 

As a liiaiter of fact 69 trains with a total of something less than 14,500 
passengers were eiiuinerated on the census night*, so that the census figures are 
in sensible agreement with the calculation made from the Itnown volume of passen- 
ger trafiic, and the known average lead and speed of transit.! 

The ascertained mean length of journeys by rail in the Punjab has been 
seen to be a little over 4.5 miles for each passenger. The modal (or most usual) 
length of journey will also be less than 45 miles, and the conclusion reached is that 
the majority j of the journeys made by rail on the North-Western Eaiiway are 
less than 45 miles in length. This implies that a very considerable proportion 
possibly 50 per cent, of the rail journeys made are between adjacent districts or 
between two different points of the same district, and, as we have seen, the dura- 
tion of the visits so made will on an average be below 2f months so that the term 
in the restricted sense caimot be applied to them. § 

Finally, then we may say, in general, that the census figures shom'ng the 
percentage of those born outside the confines of a particular district and enu- 
merated in it, are made up of two parts, namely — 

(j) irmnigrants proper, as defined by Sir Denzil Ibbetson for the 
Punjab {vide para. 134, page 58 of voL 1 of the Punjab Census of 
1S91, a classification followed by Sir Edward Maclagan in Chapter 
X, page 273 of the Punjab Eeport for 1901), or by Mr. Gait {vide 
para. 134, pages 89 and 90, Part I, vol. 1 of the Government 
of India Eeport for 1911), 

{ii) the circulating population, made up mostly of persons w'ho are 
making short trips on business, or for social ceremonies. 

To interpret the whole, or even in the greater part of the birth-place figures 
as the outcome of migration, except to and from places at great distances, and 
especially for foreign countries, as any form of migration, is to fail to recognise 
the true meaning of the census returns. 

68, Of the 25,101 ,060 persons enumerated in the Punjab 627,137 or 2-5 per 




Emigrants outside India. 


Province where enumerated. 

1 Punjab, 
j Persons. 

: Delhi, 

I Persons. 

Hong Kong 

1 1,192^ 

Kenya 

4,823| 

Sudan 

16; 

Nyasaland 

20 

* . 

Tanganyika Territory 

326 

9 

Straits Settlements 

1,877 

« - 

Federated Malay States 

1 7,789 

. . 

Unfederated Malay States . 

1,373 

. . 

Ceylon 

174 

21 

Cyprus . . , 

122] 


Southern Ehodesia ■ 

U 

• * 

Somaliland Protectorate • . 

125 

, . 

South Africa 

18fi| 

. , 

Fiji 

449 

• * 

Grand Total 

1^487 

23 


cent, were bom outside the Punjab. On 
the other hand 649,386 persons born in 
the Ptmjab were enumerated outside the 
Province, of whom 530,899 were enume- 
rated in other parts of India, The 
details of the persons born outside 
India (so far as they have been re- 
ported) are given in the margin. 

In paragraph 64 of this chapter we 
have found the annual emigration and 
immigration from and into the Punjab 
to be approximately 14,000 and 11,000 
persons respectively, and we may now 
compare these figures with the traffic 
retm^ of the North-Western Kailway 
showing persons crossing the boundary 
of the Punjab and Delhi. The figures may 


♦Between 7 p.nu cm ISth March 1921 and 6 a.m. on the 19th. The arrangements for train and station 
ennmemtion were very tteongh, a supervisor ^d entimeraioiB (one of whom was a female) being resnonsibJe 
for each train, the supervisor and male mnm&r&tors accompmjmg it throughout tie nigit. The nett effeS of the 
scheme of enumeration was that it gave number of persons actually in transit at 6 a.m. on the nieht of the ISti 
March 1921. Any i^raon arri’sisag at a station after that time was enumerated at the station itsefi excent for 2 
certain number who were a<^?omniodat^ in a special enumeration van. Unfortunately there are some rather 
mnom errors is the compilaMon the returns for running trains. Thus the only train enumerated in the 
Amiitm' BiStrlot was 5 Up, which eould not contain mom than 1,000 passengers, and actually contampd 
403, though 2,362 petsdus are Miown in tatmmii. The iigwtes given in the last column of Imperial 
Hi for Amritsar include 1,959 persons, wiKi were counted in the platform enumeration, and do not 
't«r»:-»^ssiDg alL 

ffifeverselj mean speed ^^ven the lead) or the mein leadfgiyen thesneedV of' 

hpy ia# from ibe, Census figures of numbers 6£ pmsengem. This couvm^e proem is approuriate to thfi 
calcid.^iEmol'fe.meaiitimes^iitoujouiseysbj road,' u vne 

{Halftfe:tU|^iUOLmber0f3QurneyswiHexeeed,andhaMwillfallshortoftheyeaueof themedian ioumev TIia 
miidijan vahi^ mnM havn been foond ap^oxlmately, given the mode, from the well-known formula. meau-modetTa 


t formula. meaii-mode=3 

to beSe^ u of the movemenfe which affect the census figures have been ignored ^ 
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<50Btaiii a certaiE amount of overiapj as, tiie e^iact nimiber of passengers 

reacMng and leaving the Punjal) between the folio^ving stations is known : — 

. . For tile United Provinces, 

i 

For the Xorth4\'est Frontier Province. 

I 

. . For Simla and Baluchistan, 


Sarsarm and Kaianaur 
Attock and Khairabad 
Mari Indus and Kalahagh 
Taxilia and Usman Kliatar 
Khiishalgarh and Nak Band 
Dhandi .ind Reti 


yer these may include some of the through passenger 
at Delhi and Bliatiiuia. 

The traffic figures of passeiigei^ 


received from 


foreign lines 


Pass^-jnger traffic enterins and leaving the P’.uijab 
from and to the Provinces named, in 1022. 


Province. 

' Elite rlciz 

Leivin^ 


Pniij ab. 

Punjab. 

United Pro^dnees , . 

759,339 

813,309 

^Jlorth-West Frontier Province , 

777,392 

7X9,038 

Sindh .. 

; 276,870 

302,593 

'Other .Provinces ©fez Delhi . .j 

132,210 

78.231 

Other Provinces ©id Bliatinda ' 

132,837 

155,514 

Totals . .j 

2.078,6iS 

2,068,715 


to and 'from the Punjab and Delhi of 
all classes, for 1922, are those noted in 
the margin, from which it 'v^ili be observ- 
ed that a total of over 4 niilhon persons 
pass amiualiy across the Punjab borders 
by rail as compared with the 25,000 
whose movements are ascertained from 
the census returns. 

Following the same hues of reason- 
ing as in the preceding paragraph 
dealing ^\ith the internal movements of 
the population of the Punjab , we conclude 
that the average duration of stay outside the Pro\ince of persons crossing the 
border is x f x 12=5 months. Thus the trips made outside, the Punjab 

la-st, on the whole, nearly double the time that iutra-pro^dncial trips do. 
Here again it becomes largely a question of an appropriate definition of 
migration, but if we adopt 3 mAths as the dichotomic period below which a visit 
to another province, or abroad, is not classed as a migration, we find that a very- 
considerable portion of the percentage of Punjabis enumerated elsewhere 
must be put dor^Tx as due to the circulation of short-term visitors, and not to 
migration proper. As journeys by road have been excluded,* and as these 
would swell the figures of trans-frontier railway traffic, the figures for the average 
duration of a \fisit must be correspondingly reduced. We may, therefore, pro-ci- 
sionally estimate the duration of extra-provincial journeys as about 5 months. 
If this figure seems lower than it ought to be compared with the 2|- months’ 
duration of intra-provincial journeys, we must remember that, on the one hand, 
it includes an enormous number of visits, between adjoining districts which happen 
to lie in different provinces, aird, orr the other, that the number of pernranent 
settlers in other provinces from among persons born in the Punjab is very very 
small. Both these causes wiU tend to depress the average duration below expect- 
ation, the -tendency being to associate extra-provincial migration only with long 
period visits made to Bombay, Bengal, Burma, Kenya, the Malay States, England 
or America. 


69. It is, so far as the speedy completion of their work is concerned, a Some difr 
great advantage which some writers enjoy, that they are prepared to disregard fe'rptetation!' 
the existanee of logical fallacies so long as the facts ad.vanced are supported by- 
figures. To a -writer of this type the fact that 11 '5 per cent, of the 
population is recorded as having been born outside the district in the case 
of Multan, 14‘6 per cent, in the case of Eawalpindi, and 32‘8 per cent, in the 
case of the Kalsia State, is proof that there is a relatively larger number of 
immigrants into Eawalpindi than into Multan, and into Kalsia than into either 
of the other places. One possible fallacy, arising from the necessary inclusion 
of movemeuts which I have classed under the term ‘‘circulation, ” has been 
■dealt with in paragraphs 68 and 69, but it seems possible that an even subtiler 
fallacy may lurk behind the apparent simplicity of the data. It might take 
months, or even years, to analyse down to its elements the concept which I shall 
attempt to expound, and only a preliminary examina-tion of the principle will 


exclosiott unaToidabley as ao statistics of road-traffic are available. 
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be , set forth. In. its extreme, forms the principle is simple and indeed 
obvions, and.:we may start by examining the figures shown in the naargin. 

, The entries in rows 1 to 4 

Table snowine the pereentaffe of persons bom in a siven area who --n i \ t i. 2 

were (or would be) enumerated in that area. will doubtlCSS be accepted aS 

indicating that with the di- 
minution of extension, the 
percentage of natives must 
decrease, or the percen- 
tage of foreign-born must 
increase. The entry in row 
6 is an obvious deduction 
from the assumption of 
ab initio mobility of the 


Area. 

Approximate 
land area in 
square miles. 

Percentage of 
natives. 

1. The world 

55,000,000 

100 

2. India (1911) 

1,803,000 

99-7 

3. The Punjab (1921) .. ..j 

137,000 

97-5 

4. Average British District or State 
in the Punjab (1921) 

3,400 

86*1 

5, A point on the earth’s surface . . 

0 

0 


orgamsm. 


Actually the percentage of foreign-horn in every area wiU never be a single- 
valued function of the area itself or of the population ; but for our present purpose 
we may say that, in general, the percentage of foreign-horn in any region increases 
as the area or population of the region diminishes. This is not a, humano-sociolo- 
gical or economic law, hut a law of animal movement in relation to the properties 
of space. Now, just as there is an increase in the percentage of foreign-bom do^n 
from the world (0) to the average of a Punjab district or State (13'9), so it seems in- 
disputable that the percentage of foreign-boru must increase continuously (though 
as a multiple- valuedf function of the area) as the districts or States considered 
diminish in area or population. Though it is clear that the law is true as a general- 
isation covering wide variations of area, it is important to see to what extent it 
holds for the variations in size which occur in the different districts and States, of 
the Punjab, If it does hold we can predict that there ^vill probably be a negative 
correlation between the population of a district and the percentage of foreign- 
horn. Actually we find a correlation of — ’24+ '098 subsisting between the twO' 
variables, and the law therefore is apphcahle even within a comparatively limited 
range of variation of area.t 

The equation expressing the percentage of foreign-born (F) in a district or' 
State in terms of the population (P) of the district or State, is 

F=.-.15-9— 5-57x10~®F. 


We have thus reached the important conclusion that it is idle to make deduc- 
tions from the percentage of immigrants into a district or State till the cmde- 
percentage has been corrected for the size or population of the district or State 
concerned. An approximate correction would be to subtract from the crude per- 
centage of foreign-born the number deduced from the above regression equation. 
What the full correction would be, were an exact investigation of this point 
carried out, must he left to future discovery. § 

lu closing this section I wiU merely put before the reader a question, which, 
will pointedly show the importance of the foregoing discussion, in preventing 
the formation of hasty and fallacious judgments on the problem of migration. 

The foUowiog percentages of persons foreign-born to the areas named and 
enumerated in the self-same areas are recorded for the 1921 Census : — 


Area. 

Population. 

Percentage of 
foreign-born. 

Uotok District 

772,272 

12-3 


25,833 

26‘3 

JttCmdmx Diitric^ .. 

822,544- 

10-9 

Kapuxthala State 

284,276 

17T 


*It wotiid iidt l)e vegetable Ipngdoim, where the ij^oentege of iiatives will always bo- 

fImikeiioajK)logy for borrowing aa occasional pbrafie from the teclibiqne of that reservoir of accurate 
exprcssioi 4 to wit mathemafeLCS;^ tho’ii^ £iam well aware that there a tendency fch'. t^ classical man to regard any 
idba he cannot instantaneoi^ aa either e^roneoxts cc futile It is time he more §6cratic in bis outlook.: 

JTbih correlation co-eifl5cieahf as as the regression ecjuation which follows^ are f dinid after exclusion of the 

OaMy district^^ of lyaHpur, Mcn^omery^ Shahpur and She&hupura^ . ; , 

^ §,Uiiifess my very limited knowibdge of the literature of Census enq^uines is; ip efrbt, the point has not been 
eluddatedsc far. Q* H i^bhs m a moat aetaded anddlainm»ta§hg treatise on Theory of Popu* 

Iation’^:^^d ^ Appendix A, Volume I of theOmisue of the Commonwealth of Australia, 19X7, does not deal with, 
the matter in iuft cSap^r on nugrafrom ' ^ ^ 
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Duj ana State is in tie Roitak District . Kapnrtiala State and tie Jullundur 
District adjoin. Is the percentage excess of foreigurbom in the two Punjab States 
to be attributed to political, sociological and economic causes ? I leave the reader 
to ponder the question for himself in the light of the arguments adduced in this 
paragraph, and to admit that but for these arguments his answer would have been 
an immediate, but unjustified affirmative.* 

Should the reader desire, in spite of all that has been said, to compare the 
percentage of foreign-born persons in one district with that of another wMch 
diSers widely from it in population, he may, provisionally, apply the corrections 
in the following table, which will reduce all districts to a standard population of 
500,000. 

Table giving the (xrrection to be applied to the observed percentage of 
for&ign-horn in any district, to reduce it to the common basis of a district of a 
population, of 500,000. 

The correction must be subtracted from the observed percentage when it 
is negative, and added when it is positive, 

Coirection to percentage of 
Population of District, foreign-horn (i.e., persons 

not born in District). 


50,000 


If * 

— 2-6 

per cent. 

100,000 


• * 

—2-2 

>9 

200,000 


• . 

—1-7 

- ii 

300,000 

• » 


— 1-1 

? j 

400,000 


. . 

— 0-6 

?> 

500,000 



0 

5 ) 

600,000 


. , 

4-0-6 

>> 

700,000 



-fl-1 

J) 

800,000 



-bl-7 

5 ) 

900,000 



+2-2 


1,000,000 

* « 

* . 

+2-8 

Ji 

1,100,000 

a » 

«■ » 

+3-3 


1,200,000 

• * 

* * 

+3-Q 

JJ 


70. Any one who has followed with any degree of attention the reason- 
ing of this and of the preceding chapter, will have perceived that more caution is 
desirable in drawing conclusions from statistical material than has been customary 
in the past. One is, in fact, almost tempted to assert that knowledge based on di- 
rect appeal to statistics is the “May^ ”, or “ great illusion ” of the old Vedantic 
philosophy, and that though the substance can be resolved from the shadow, 
it is only by steadfast vision aided by the crystal lenses of mathematics shaped by 
such master minds as those of Laplace, Gauss, Francis Galton andKarl Pearson. 

To flaunt unanalysed figures on printed pages is, perchance, hut to increase 
the number of danciug shadows, making the perception of truth more, rather than 
less difficult than before, t 


71 i With the warnings emphasized in the preceding paragraphs in mind 
the data of birth-place summarised in graphic form for the whole of the Punjab 
will now be presented. Once, again, the most appropriate form of presentation 
' appears to be that of systems of isopleths drawn on a small scale map of the Punjab, 
showing the most prominent features of the place-to-place variation of the birth- 
place statistics. The isopleths in each case are drawn from the tahsil figures. 
Now the census schedules do not record the numbers of persons enumerated in 
each tahsil who were born in that particular tahsil, but only the percentage 
of persons bom in the district in which the tahsil was situated and enumerated in 
the tahsil. Naturally, the proportion of persons born in a given district and enu- 
merated in a tahsil in that district, will be greater than the number of persons 
born and enumerated in the same tahsil. Thus, at the outset the percentage figures 
of foreign-bom pemons in each tahsil will he greater (though how much greater 
it would only be possible to calculate by elaborate mathematical reasoning) than 
the figures adopted for the purpose of the diagrams. 


fif pennits (aa unlikely contingency) I hope to examne in an Appendix wkat correction should te 
applied to tke crude figures of foreign-bom for a given area and population and rate of movement, 

if, in respect of this problem of migration, a metaphor may be permitted, it is as though one instan- 
taneously observed myriads of flying-fish emerging from and disappearing into a sunlit sea, and attempted to deter- 
mine by intuition alone the movements made below the surface* 


Maya, of 
Atman ? 


Graphic 
presentatioD 
of the data. 
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The diagrams consist of — 

Diagram 27, isopletk of percentage numbers bom in each district and 
enumerated in eaob tabsil or state ; 

Diagram 28, isopletbs of percentage of persons enumerated in each tabsil 
or district and born in a contiguous district or state ; 

Diagram 29, isopletbs of percentage of persons enumerated in each tabsil, 
but bom outside the Punjab. 

As regards diagram 27, tbe modification just noticed must be applied, 
and, if we may lapse for a moment into an interpretation, with all tbe examples 
of statistical fallacies confronting us, we may conclude that tbe Lyallpur and l^lj^t- 
gomery colonies contain tbe largest number of emigrants 1 Also tbe grmer 
proportion of tbe atay-at-bome population of tbe Punjab is included in tbe Rawal- 
pindi and Multan Divisions {excluding tbe colonies) and in tbe Himalayan and 
Sub-Himalayan tracts. Tbe reader will, doubtless, observe impatiently that 
these conclusions could have been teacbed without any elaborate refinements 
of analysis. Very possibly this is so, but if be supposes that a cursory glance 
of tbe figures will tbiow bgbt on tbe relative amount of migration into tbe various 
districts within these wide limits, then be will fall into a grievous error due to one 
or other of tbe fallacies previously examined. 
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Diagram 28 shows the percentage number of persona in each tahsil who were 
born in contiguous districts, contiguous that is, not necessarily to the tahsil 
itself, but to the district in which the particular tahsil is situated. These figures 
must be interpreted in the light of the remarks regarding the circulation of the 
population, and, where there are areas within which the percentage of persona 
bom in contiguous districts is high, say over 10 per cent., the characteristic 
must be attributed as due in part to the great daily movement of the population, 
and not as whoEy due to immigration proper. These figures are particularly 
in need of correction for the rapidity of the population circulation, for the length 
of the boundary line between each district and its neighbours, and for the presence 
or absence of natural barriers of inter-communication. 
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Lastly, diagram 29 wHcli shows the percentage of persons enumerated 
in each Punjab tahsil and State and bom outside the Punjab, the figures at first 
sight seem to be perfectly straightforward, and it might appear as if there were 
no obstacles to an appreciation of the shape of the isopleths. We observe, for 
instance, that the regions of high percentage numbers of foreign-born, say,_ above 
5 percent., are included in three narrow strips, one along the Jumna adjoining 
the United Provinces, the nest in the areas of Ferozepore and Hissar which adjoin 
Rajputana, and the third in two narrow pieces of territory belonging to the Murree 
and Sialkot tahsils adjacent to Kashmir. For the rest, Ae percentage of persons 
born outside the Punjab, enumerated in the various Punjab tahsils is very small, 
and there are large tracts comprismg the central districts of the Punjab, and a 
long narrow region running parallel to the course of the Chenab from Chiniot in 
the Lyallpur district to Rajanpur in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, togetlier with 
the tahsils of Pindigheb, Talagang, Khushab, Chakwal and Fatchjang, in which the 
percentage of persons bom outside the Punjab does not exceed 0‘5 per cent. The 
long strip lying along the Chenab referred to above includes Jhang, and grazes 
Lyallpur, and it is clear that the canal colonies have not become the happy hunting 
ground of the speculator from outside the Punjab, though this is less true of Mont- 
gomery (3 per cent.) and Khanewal (2 per cent.) than it is of Lyallpur (II per 
cent.), Sargodha (r? per cent.) and Shahpur ('5 per cent.). 
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72. 


il.'Tlh^f oj p€T?0 IS hZYsl i t tii' Sp Ci 'itd i jCiHaSS Grid 

enU:ae7G\iJ- wi.hin the ProviaOi. 


The figures for some of the salient birth-place statistics will now be^compa^^m 
° given in comparative form for witii 

1921 and for previous censuses, tiiose of I9ii, 
though mostly without any 
attempt to solve the many 
difficult problems of interpreta- 
tion which they present. Thus 
the table in the margin shows 
the change in the number of 
persons per mille enumerated 
in the districts of birth, in 
contiguous districts, and in other districts of the Province, since 1901. 

The extent to which the other Provinces of India contribute to the 
foreign-born population of the Punjab is shown in the following table : — 

Immigratioa froru other P.ovinces to Pnnjah and Delhi. 


i 

Born in 

Enumerated in | 1901. 

j 

1 

1911. 

1921. 

Punjab District or State 

i 

Same District or State! 97.- 

944 

861 

Contiguous District . . 

District . . i 19 

41 

75 

Non-contiguou3 District 

District . . I 6 

15 

39 

Outside the Prormce . . 

1 

The rroYince . . 1 * . 


25 


Province or State. 

1021. 

191L 

Province or State. 

. 

1921. 

191L 

Bajputana Agency , . 

257,716 

248,152 

Mysore 

304 

273 

United Provinces 

269,239 

219,913 

Earoda 

119 

225 

Kashmir 

75,344 

72,369 

Andaman-Nicobar . . 

72 

109 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

34,S6S 

35,271 

Assam 

496 


Bombay 

11,223 

10,583 

Bihar and Orisea . . 

1,U0 


Bengal 

5,950 

5,136 

Gwalior 

3,250 


Eastern Bengal 


i 483 

Cochin 

36 


Baluchistan 

'3,609 

3,704 1 

Travail core 

9 


Central India Agency 

913 

3,630 

India, unspecified . . 

1,806 

V,155 

Burma . . 

1,667 

1,650 

French and Portuguese Settle- 

1S8 

100 

Central Provinces and Berav 
Madras . . . . . . i 

2,844 

2,136 

1,500 

1,110 

ments 






Hyderabad 

1 1.466 

689 

Total 

674,395 

605,952 


Although in 1921 a great number 


Districts. 

Emigrants 
to Burma. 

Immigrants 

from 

Burma. 

Amritsar 


2,388 

211 

Lahore 


1,659 

263 

Jhelum 


867 

70 

Patiala 


607 

116 

Kawalpindi 


956! 

72 

Ludhiana 


865! 

301 

JuUxmdur 


685 

26 

Gujrat 


1,074 

55 

Unspecified 


11,837 

503 


of persons from Gujrat emigrated to 
Burma, as in 1911 the districts of 
Lahore and Ludhiana contained the 
greatest number of immigrants from 
Bm’ma. Of course a certain number of 
the recorded immigrants from Burma 
are not Burmese at all, but merely 
the children of Punjabi emigrants born 
while their parents were residing in 
Burma. Further details are given in 
the marginal table. 


The variation in the proportion of 


Proportion of females to mths of Pimj-ib and Delhi, 




PEOPORTIOI7 OF FEMALES 

TO EVERY 100 MALE.?. 

District. 


Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 



1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

Hihdh. 






Kangra 


126 

142 

145 

152 

Ambala 


184 

192 

150 

157 

Bohtak 


331 

354 

234 

329 

Kamal 


193 

243 

193 

240 

Hissar 


179 

263 

189 

157 

Jind 


208 

218 

259 

336 

Average 


202 

232 

196 

240 

Musalmak. 






Attock 


122 

101 

94 

74 

Bera Ghazi Khan 


68 

69 

71 

54 

Jhelum 


167 

158 

84 

78 

Kawalpindi 


83 

68 

148 

138 

'Gnjrat 


174 

93 

96 

102 

Muzafiargarh . . 


79 

75 

72 

74 

Mianwali 


76 

63 

85 

79 

^verage 


110 

90 

90 

84 

Mikdjj. 




■Delhi 


214 

129 

261 

342 


females to 100 males enumerated outside 
their district or State of birth since 1911 
is shown in the marginal table. I am 
very loath to believe that the differences 
between the 1911 and 1921 figures is the 
result of any change in the fundamental 
customs of the cormtry, and that Hindus 
are more inclined than ever to choose 
their wives from distant districts, or that 
Musalmans tend to go less further afield 
for their brides than in 1911. The de- 
crease of the relative number of foreign- 
born females in Delhi from 214 per cent, 
to 129 per cent, is rather more than one 
could wisely attribute to the result of 
random sampling. A very full adJioe 
enquiry would be necessary in order to 
decide whether the Delhi Hindus were 
relying on the locally born women as their 
brides more than they did 10 years ago. 
The truth probably is that in the course 
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Immigra- 
tion from and 
Emigration 
to other 
countries* 


of the last decade there has been a vast influx of foreign-bom male labourers who 
have not brought their female relatives with them at all, and, until these males 
either settle down in Delhi, or depart from the Province, the comparative small- 
ness of the number of foreign-born females will continue. When the Delhi Pro- 
vince emerges from its position of mistable economic ecjuilibrium it seems probable 
that the percentage of foreign-born females to males will revert to about its old 
figure of 200, provided, of course, that the composition of the Hindu population 
is not materially altered by the formation of the new Province. 

73. The numbers of persons born in foreign countries and enumerated in 

the Punjab and Delhi in 1921 was 
38,537 of whom 35,252 were enumer- 
ated in the Punjab and 3,285 in the 
Delhi Province as compared with the 
total of 54,267 enumerated in 1911. 
The details are given in the marginal 
table. The corresponding figures for 
1901 were 39,504, and Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul in comparing 
the 1911 and 1901 figures attributes 
the increase largely to the development of commerce and industry. If this 
explanation is accepted the decrease in the number of foreigners in 1921, to 
about the same numbers as in 1901, would be explained by the setback to com.- 
mercial relations caused by the war. Most of the decrease it will be observed is 
due to a falling ofi of more than 10,000 persons born in Asiatic countries other 

than India. The decrease in the num- 
ber of Europeans in the Punjab is 
possibly to be explained by the reduc- 
tion of the British Army ; but on this 
point I have no exact information. 
The details of the emigration from 
Asiatic countries is shown in the 
marginal table. 


Oouiitrios. 

Total 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Asiatic countries 

18,227 

17,9;>3 

274 

European „ 

19,184 

16,273 

2,911 

African „ 

646 

683 

63 

American 

33 1| 

307 

24 

Australasian », 

149 

136 

13 

Total 

38,537 

35,252 

3,285 


Countries. 

Total. 

Piuijab. 

Delhi. 

Afghanistan 

10,689 

10,603 

86 

Chdna 

426 

423 

3 

Nepal 

4,913 

4780 

133 

Tibet 

1,684 

1,678 

6 

The details of immigrants 

from i 

Countries of birth. 

Total. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

United Kingdom of Great Bri- 




tain and Ireland 

18,903 

16,068 

2,836 

Portugal 

56 

51 

6 

Oermany . . . 

7 

5 

2 

Prance .. 

56 

40 

16 

Belgium 

35 

35 

Italy 

21 

14 

7 

Malta 

T 

4 

3 

Spain .. ,.i 

I 5 I 

8 

7 

Switzerland 

14 

6 

8 

Bossia 

2 

1 

1 

Holland 

2 

2 


Austria Hungary .. 


• • 

Greece 

5 

2 

3 

Sweden and Konray 

3 

2 

1 

Turiey in Europe , . I 

Deamark, Gibraltar and. Ice- 

6 

• 

2 

4 


20 

17 

3 

Unspecified .. ,.i 

33 

16 

17 

Total . J 

19,184 

16,273 

: 2,911 

Krrii-plai^. 

Total. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

England and Wales 

14714 

12,722 

1,992 

Scotland 

1,306 

1,197 

109 

Ineiand. 

2,m 

2,149 

734 

Unspecified 



- 

Total 

18,«03 

1^68 

2,835 


marginal table. The most notable 
difference between the 1011 and 1921 
figures is the reduction in the number 
of Germans from 76 in 1911 to 7 in 
1921. Belgians have decreased from 
61 to 35 and Maltese from 60 to 7. 

I am surprised to see that only 5 
Greeks were enumerated in the 
Punjab in 1921 as the Eirm of Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers alone would supply 
that number. 

Of immigrants from the British 
Isles of whom the details are given in 
the marginal table, the Irish alone ap- 
pear nearly to hold their own, having 
decreased only from 2,915 in 1911 
to 2,883 m 1921, whereas the Scots- 
have fallen from 1,790 in 1911 to 1,306 
in 1921, while the English and Welsh 
have fallen from 18,696 to 14,714. 
Possibly in its present condition 
Irishmen find their native country less 
pleasant to return to than does the 
Scotsman, En^shman, or Welshman. 
The^ details of emigration from the 
Punjab and Delhi to places outside are 
given m Suhsidiiary Table Yl, hut this 


table ia very incomplete, said ixaitanss no record of the number of Punjabis in. 
Europe or Ammca. 
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74. The chief figures as regard birth-place are given in Table XI, Part A, 
which gives the detail fcr Districts and States, Table XI, Part B, which gives details 
for cities and selected tovni-s, and Table XI, Part C, which gives details for Delhi 
Province and Delhi Citj^. A word of warning is necessary as regards the entries 
in the first row '■ Punjab” of Table XI, Part A, as this does not mean that the figure 
entered opposite the row, and under any particular colunm, gives the number of 
persons enumerated in the particular district w'ho were born in the PunjalK It 
simply means the total number of persons enumerated in the particular district. 
The actual number of persons enumerated in any district and born within the 
Pro'^fince is shown in row 3 of Table XI, Part A. Provincial Table XT gives the 
birth-place of immigrants into various canal colonies according to caste, age and 
occupation ; part I applies to the Lower Chenab Colony, II to the Lower Jhelum 
Colony and III to the Upper Bari Doab Colony. In addition to the Imperial and 
Provincial tables 7 subsidiary tables are printed as appendices to the present 
chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives details of birtli-place by natural divisions, that is 
to say, according to the grouping of districts and states into Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and North-West Dry Area. 

Subsidiary Table II gives a classification of emigration on the same basis 
of natural di'vdsions. 

Subsidiary Table III compares the figures of birth-place by natural divisions 
for 1911 'with those of 1921 for both the Punjab and Delhi. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the details of migration between the Provinces 
of the Punjab and Delhi and the other parts of India, the other parts of India 
being named in alphabetical order under the classes British Territory and Federated 
States separately. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the calculated number of persons travelling 
between districts of the Punjab during the decade 1911-1921 as determined solely 
from the Census figures of birth-place. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the details of persons enumerated outside the 
Punjab and Delhi. So far as the figures relate to persons enumerated in other 
parts of India, this table may be accepted as being as correct as any of the Punjab 
figures, but, as has been already noted, the figures are very incomplete in respect 
of countries outside India, and, in particular, of places in Europe and America. 

Subsidiary Table VII is one specially prepared by Mr. Middleton to show 
the effect of what he calls the “ balance of migration,” which phrase Mr. Middleton 
defines as equal to the number of immigrants minus the number of emigrants. 
Actually as we have seen, the number of immigrants and emigrants to any parti- 
cular district or State in the Punjab is not known to any great degree of approxi- 
mation, and to use the crude figures of birth-place without any correction for the 
“ circulation ” nor for the effect of area and population seems to me likely to be 
a fertile source of fallacious inference. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the birth-place of persons according to the 
Tahsil or State of enumeration. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the percentages based on Subsidiary 
Table VIII. 

Mr. ^Middleton has further proposed two other functions which he calls “ the co-efficient of migration and 
** the effect of migration. ” The co-efficient of migrati n he defines as equal to immigrants minus emigrants divided 
by imm grants plus emigrants, “ The effect of migration ” he defines as the number of immi rants minus emigrants^ 
d-vided by total population. Had Mr. M.ddleton remained to develop the ideas of wliich these functions ■R ero 
the sy-itlicsis^ no doubt the results would have been of considerable interest. 
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CEAPTSE m. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


I. S'lowini birfcli-place ot porsoa^? enumerat^ed in each di-itriot and Stato of the Pnnjah. If- JShoniii'r place of onumentioii 
of persona born in eaoh district orS!jJit3 ot the Pjnjab. III. Shosving birth-place by ti iuiral division^. IV Showing birih-pbeo 
of—fo) periuusennmecatsdin the Punjab and born in otlu-r Provinces aid Sbatw in 1911 and IS12 I, com in nily claimed a•^ iinmigiMatfl, 
(6) pef'On^ born in ihe P.mjib aaileaum.'nteJin other Provinces and S ab's in 1911 and 1921, coninunly k nnvn jn eminrant? 

V. Sh'wiagcaicuitcd ni.nber of persons pas ing annually frnin oaoh didfiofc in tho Punjab, to ovory ot-hor din neb in i,h‘ Punjab, 

VI. ShoivSig tbs details of emigrants enumerated oiib ido the Punjab and Delhi. VIC. M.irnU.iou loathe ''an, a! e ilonics, I9ll und 
1921. Vllt. Showing the birth-placo of pe.r8ona acoording to taliyil or Stale of ennnioralion. IX. ShovvinM; tho poieaiiUgefl 
based on Subsidiary Table VIII. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


District, State and Natural Diyision 
where enumerated. 


Immigration (actoal figures). 


Boun in (0,10 ’s omitteo). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Emigration (actual figures). 

■ — — — 
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where bora. 





















, 


r. 

i 

: 








j-j 












s. 

_■ 

. 


. 


A 





■J, 

1::: 


CfJ 





TolJi 




c 



__o 

r. 


td 

h 

Pi 


tr' 




1 



! 


2 

3 

A 

5 

(i 

7 


9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

J7 

18 

19 

PUNJAB 


24,474 

13,413 

11,061 







321 

176 

145 

210 

151 

59 

18 

15 

3 

1, INDO-GA2s"GETIC PLAIN WEST 

10,59£ 

5,935 

4,664 

462 

233 

229 

44 

27 

17 

152 

56 

96 

104 

79 

25 




L 

Hksar 


716 

401 

316 

90 

35 

55 

27 

14 

13 

14 

() 

8 

9 

0 

3 




2^ 

Loham SiaU 


n 

10 

(. 

3 

1 

2 

1 


J 


•• 

, , 







S, 

Kohtak 



393 

284 

52 

12 

4( 

12 

7 

5 

22 

8 

14 

s 

5 

3 




4, 

Lujatia Slate 



12 


4 

1 

3 

1 

.. 

1 










0. 

Gurgaon 


o84 

344 

240 

21 

4 

17 

2(, 


i( 

55 

17 

38 

() 

fj 

1 




6. 

Palaudi State 


R 

8 

4 

2 


0 

1 

1 





, . 






7. 

K-aiual 


l?jL 

421 

300 

59 

17 

42 

; 11 

a 

G 

8 

0 

0 

7 

4 

3 




8. 

Jiillundur 


l oo 

424 

300 

07 

23 

44 

127 

76 

51 




15 

JO 

5 




9. 

Kap>irik^:ila State . . 


23b 

142 

94 

32 

11 

22 

10 

5 

b 










! 10. 

Liiahiana 

.. 

47o 

285 

190 

67 

23 

44 

38 

22 

10 

, . 

. . 


7 

C 

1 




IL 

MaUrkoila Slate , . 

.. 

m 

42 

24 

8 

3 

5 

8 

2 

0 


. . 

, . 







12. 

Ferozepore 


894 

506 

388 

no 

45 

65 

15 

8 

7 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

J 




13. 

Farid kot Stale 


108 

67 

41 

21 

7 

14 

4 

2 

2 


. . 








14. 

Patiata Stale 


1,206 

756 

5U 

183 

58 

125 

21 

11 

10 

9 

1 

8 

11 

8 

3 




15. 

Jind Slate 


232 

145 

87 

53 

12 

41 

3 

1 

2 



, . 

2 

1 

J 




16. 

Nabha State 


2o6 

129 

71 

50 

U 

30 

7 

0 

5 

1 


1 

3 

1 

2 




17. 

Lahore 


S9o 

502 

393 

91 

45 

46 

23 

12 

11 




32 

22 

10 




18. 

Amritsar 

.. 

824 

474 

350 

104 

44 

60 

91 

54 

37 




26 

19 

7 




19. 

Giijranwala 


o4d 

308 

235 

84 

40 

44 

22 

13 

9 


, . 

. . 

7 

5 

9 




20. 

Sheik liupura 


31 S 

177 

138 

17 

8 

9 




*• 




•• 





2, HIMALAYAN 


1,675 

876 

799 

28 

10 

18 

21 

13 

8 

4 

2 


9 

7 

2 



•• 

21. 

Nahan State 


126 

09 

57 

9 

J 

1 

1 


1 




1 

1 





00 

Simla . . 


31 

20 

11 

4 

1 

3 

6 

4 

2 





4 

3 

1 




23. 

Simla mu Slates . , 


281 

148 

139 

3 

1 

2 

S 

3 

5 




1 

1 





24, 

Bilaspur Stale 


8b 

48 

40 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 










25, 

Kaiigra 


732 

37S 

354 

33 

15 

IS 

13 

11 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 




26. 

Maadi Stale 


175 

90 

85 

6 

3 

3 

2 


2 










27. 

Sukit S.aie 


53 

28 

25 

2 

1 

1 








' ■ 





28. 

Charnba State 


136 

71 

65; 

8 

4 

4 

’ 1 

* 1 




'• 

. . 


• •«, 




3. SUMBULAYAN .. 


5,477 

2,985 

2,49^ 

313 

136 

177 

365 

220 

145 

76 

4C 

3( 

j 

80 

61 

19 




29. 

Ambala 


582 

340^1 

242 

77 

3C 

47 

32 

19 

13' 

3 

1 

c 

15' 

10 

5^ 




30. 

Kalsia State 


3$ 

25 

13 

8 

u 

5 

1: 


1 










31. 

Hoshiarpui* 

. . 

S65 

479 

3S6l 

79 

28^ 

51 

95: 

'oi 

34 




’ 9 

7 

'*2' 




32. 

Gurdaspur 


775 

441 

334I 

06 

17' 

39 

82' 

49 

33' 

13 

( 


9 

6 

3I 




33. 

Sialkot 


869 

484 

385' 

70 

29| 

41 

1521 

89 

63! 

19 

i 

1] 

n 

8^ 

3 




34. 

Gujrat 


76S 

410 

358! 

42 

20 1 

22 

3S! 

24I 

14^ 

7 


4 

15 

111 

4' 




35. 

Jheiuin 


451 

229 

222 

38 


17 

16j 

11, 

5, 

2, 

J 

] 

18 

i 5 

3| 




36. 

Rawalpindi 


486 

254i 

232| 

7 

3| 

4 

i5| 

io| 

5l 

5 


c 

181 

14 

4 




37. 

Attock 


495 

254 

241 

12 

7 

5 


4 

2| 

S 

C 

e 

^1 

9 

2: 




4. NOETH-WEST DRY AREA 


5,374 

2,914 

2,460^ 

,93 

51 

42 

23 

13 


10 

( 

4 

17 

12 

5 




38. 

Montgomery 


558 

301 

257 

78 

i 42 

36 

27 

1 16 





1 






39. 

Shahpur 

j 

637 

347 

29f, 

20 

11 

■ 9 

14 

1 9 

..1 

0; 




3! 

2 

1 




40. 

Mianwali 


343 

180 

163 

7 

4 

3 

12 

7 

5| 

4 

1 “t 

1 

1 


1 




41. 

Lyalipur 


505' 

273 

232 

37 

19 

18 

16 

9 

..1 




1 

J 





42. 

Jhang 


o49i 

2931 

256 

69 

38 

31 

8 

5I 

3! 










43. 

Multan 


788 

426 

362 

29 

17 

12 

8 

5 

3 




0 

5 

2 




44. 

Bahimilp'itr Stale 


697 

381 1 

316 

10 

5 

5 

10 

G 

4 

* 3 

£■ 

1 

2 

1 


*• 



45. 

Muzadargarh 


548 

297 

251 

17 

10' 

7 

3 

2 

1 




1 

1 

^ 1 




46. 

Dera Ghazi Khan. « 


483 

265 

218 

13 

s 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

*'] 

1 

3 

9 

‘ ] 

* ■> 1 



DELHI 

• • . . 


303 

178 

125 



’’ 




30 

7 

23 

38 

23 

16 




INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WECT 


303 

178 

125 





i 


30 

7 

23 

39 

i 

1 23 

16 




Deiiii 


303 

178 

135 

•• 



•• 

; •* 


30! 

1 

1 

23 

39' 

1 

23 

10 

.. 

- , 
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CHAPTEB in. 


STJBSlDURt TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Mifiation between natural divisions (actual figures) compared with 1911. 


ITtlMBKIl BHDMBEATEB (000 ’S OMITXEB) IN NaTTOAL DIVISION. 



Pcmjab; 1 Delhi. 


POTJTAB 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 


Indo-Gang&tio Plain Weat » , 


Indo-Gatigetic Plain Wss€, ^ 
Punjab and Dellii 




[ Sub'Hiinakyan 


h Nortli-We«t|)ry 


Indo-Gangdic Plain 


Punjab. Delhi. 


23,528 

(Punjab) 1921 j n,i0£ 


1921 

3£| 

1921 

11,140 

1911 

10,737 

1921 

1,724 

1911 

1,707 

1921 

6,154 

19)1 

6,114 

1921 

5,490 


4,969 


802 81 

867 11,100 

10,615 

67 10,699 

302 31 

359 10,630 


2 18 


61 363 


North- 
West Dry 
Area. 


65 11,069 65] . 1,718 5,691 



S67 1,718 5,701 6,9fl0 

1,703 6,668 6,547 

67 8 184 334 


8 1 66 . .. 330, 

8 171 341 

2 J.676 so: 1 

■ 1,668 81 , 2 

36 5,477’ 279 


87 6.4431 


27! 6,374j 

is' 4,90C 








SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India. 


— This table is divided into 3 parts — 

(i) Showing the total figures of imnugration to and emigration from the whole of the Punjab and Delhi Provinces (with 
details of British Territory and Punjab States) taking all the other Provinces of India together. 

(it) Containing details of migration between the Punjab and Delhi Province (British Territory and Punjab States) and the 
British Territory of each of the other Provinces. 

(in) Giving similar details of migration behveen the Punjab and Delhi Province (British Territory and Punjab States) 
and the Feudatory States of the other Provinces. 


Province or State. 

Immi- Immi- 
grants grants 
to to 

Punjab. Delhi. 

i 

i 

; 

1921. 1921. 

i ‘ 

1 

2 3 

I.— TOTAL 

591,885 182,485 

1, British Territory 

489,430 182,485 

2. Punjab States .. 

102,455 

n.— BBITISHTERRL 


TORY. 


Total 

286,300 140,864 

I, British Territory 

259,068 140,864 

2. Punjab States . . 

27,232 . , 

Ajmer Merwara 

1,536 378 

1. British Territory 

898 278 

2. Punjab States . . 

638 

Andamans and Nico- 

70 2 


and Delhi. 


Emi- 

Emi- 

grants 

grants 

from 

from 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

1921. 

1921. 

1 


and Delhi. 


BJLBSr 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States . . 


1 . British Territory 

2, Punjab States, 


Baluchistan (Distkicts 3,54*7 

AND ADMUflSTHBED 

Tekritoribs). 

1. British Territory 3,141 

2, Punjab States , . 406 


42 3,183 

406 


BEKaAL 


1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States . - 

BoilBAY , , 


860 245 1,105/ 

28 .. 28 

9,502 1,019 10,521 


1,317 -141 

226 -i-412 


109 -371 


121 +73 


*530,89969,175 

468,631 i 
38,026, 

66,315 

2,860 

*376,158 

63,202 

335,938 

18,952 

60,342 

2,860 

4,028 

2,241 

3,478 

2,241 


3,m 2,778 5,950 


L British Territory 2,948 2,778 6,726 

2, Punjab States 224 .. 224 

Bihab and Oeissa .. 888 245 1,133 


Excess (+)ordc 
fieiency ( —) of 
migration over 
emigration. 


3,682 -731 35,5911 485 

3,670 -387 


+1,974 

-11 


500,099 

604,173 

-4,074 

441,900 

33,997, 

438,443' 

39,991 

+3,457 

-5,994 

* &§ 
339,385 

332,769 

+6,616 

303,234 

14,923 

297,201 

14,947 

+0,033 

-24 

6,269 

4,111 

+2,158 

5,719 

550 

2,993 

61 5i 

+2,726 

-65 

1,789 

2,072 

-283 

1,723 

66 

1,9471 

125' 

-224 

-59 

3,184 

2,973 

+211 

2,919 

265' 

2,342 

114 

+577 

+151 

36,076 

23,748 

+12,328 

34 , 799 ! 

22,983 

> +11,816 


1 +174,296 

+101,77! 

1 +132,900 

+75,71! 

i +65,598 

+51,79! 


1. British Territory 6,677 1,019 

2. Punjab States . . 2,825 


+1,414 

-765 


L British Territory. » 1,451 50 1,501 

2. Punjab States . . 166 . . 166 

Centeal Provinoes 2,177 268 2,445 

and Berar. 

1, British Territory 2,121 268 2,389 

2. Punjab States . . 56 . . 56 

CooRa . . . . , , 

1, British Territory . . , , , , . . 

2. Punjab States 


7,674 69 


8,366 10,410 
7,95] 9,480 













CHAPTER HI. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

of the Punjafe anil Delhi Mid ether parts of 


.a- - 'CAmlinued, 


Prorinoe or 


I lmmi- Irrnii- 
granta gra-iifis 
to to 
Punjab. Delhi. 


Inunigi'a.nts io Punjab 
and Delhi. 


Eiui- Kini- 
gninlrt 

from fiutii 
Punjab. Dtillii, 


Eiuigi'iinta frniu Puii]}i fi 
uiitl Di'llii. 


1921 1921 1021. 1911. Varia- 1021. 1021. 1921. 191 L Vnria- 

lion. ‘-I'm. 


r'iiUUiy (—)of 
‘'inignvl.ion. 


L British Ten-itory 
2. Puaiab States 


i i, B’itiFli Territory . -f J,50S 

3, Punjab Slates .. 75 

I N.W.P. Feovinue (Dis- 3^,252 

TRICTS AND AdMINTS- 
TBEED Territories), 

1. British Tonitory .. 33,838 

2. Punjab States .. 414 


4 r> 0 7 8 

*>‘64,810 .. 

60,7-11 .. 

4 , 1)39 .. 

653 2,136 1,083 1-1,053 62B 216 


553 3,061 1,044 -f' 1,017 635 216 

75 39 -iilO .. 


841 B74 


33 M,23() .f-l7(1 

1 'I -75 


616 34,868 35,060 - 192 76,936 i,651 78,687 65.220 ! 13,H67 43,719 -30,160 


6161 34,4.54 34,521 ~67 76,131 1,651 

414 639 --125 805 .. 


77,782 | M/2SI -1.3, ,328 

805 1,140 (535 391 -1)01 


1. British Territory .. 

2, Punjab States 

United Profi,nx-e3 of 192,639 
Agra and OiiDiE 


00,781 1 .. .. I 32.305| .. .. 

74,14.0! 266,8291218,390 1-43,4-39! 82,633 14,8431 97,481 121,505 - 24,024 | 169,348 -(-96,885 


L British Territory 173,167 
2. Punjab Stales .. 19,522 

HL--FEUDATORy 

STATES. 

Total . . 303,859 

1, Punjab States .. 75,182 

2. British Territory .. 228,677 

AssA-ai States . . 802 


74,140 247, . 307 200,415 -! -16,8 02 77,761 M,84:i 
I 19,522 17,975 ~1“1,547 4,H77 .. 


92,(;(I4 I |5;702 - 2;bO!)8 I ir)j.7(>3 4-81,713 
1,877 fi,H ()3 '926 l-briOir, - 1 - 12,172 


41,353 t241, 188 326,422 -t-14J6iDl64,74l| 5,073 ^160,714 171,404 - 10,090] | 


75,182 68,515 
41,353 206,001 257,01)7 


j-(),667 10,07.1 _ 

'1-8,094 i:j2,(i93 5,973 


10,074 25,044 
638, 66(', 1 11,242 


5,070 I 
2, .576 j 


1. Punjab States 

2. Britieli Territory , 

Baldohistan Agency 
Tracts. 

1. Punjab Slates 
I 2. British Territory , 

' Baeoda 

I 1. Punjab States 
I 2. British Territory . 

Bengal States 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory . 

Bihar and Oeissa 
States. 

1. Punjab States 

2, British Territory , 


119 225 

13 47 

100 178 


Bombay States 

485 

' 217 

7oa 

41 

1. Punjab States 

41 

2, British Territory , . 

444 

217 

061 

Central India Agency 

60S 

i 305 

913 

L Punjab States 

62 


02 

851 

2. Britiah Territory 

546 

305 

Central Proyinoes 
States. 

S38 

i 61 

399 

1. Punjab States 

3/3 


35 

364 

2. British Territory . . 

SOS 

i **61 


70 427 

726 428 


‘*‘745 159 

31 .. 

136 151) 


-37 1,139 . . 

133 

-37 1,000 

-8 287 

33 

4'95 367 2B7 

“S,717 6,420 1,054 

“-441 208 . . 

-2.27G (5,212 i.Ofvt 

-(•■896 1,971 89 

- 1-36 89 . . 

+801 1,882 89 




OEA?TES> III. 


gUBSIDUIY TABLES . 


0 t* i5 rk ^i. A ^ ‘'av i 

Mi^-atioL fceUr^eit tb$ Provinces of fee Punjas and Balhi and other paAis of B:^ill''r'' 




ErnighiUl- fro Hi Punjab 

iUi<i fVlhi, 


1 

ir P 

.a.; !vlhi 

1 

{ 

1 1 : 1 ] , 1 , i'l 

Eiui" i Eini- j 
Igrants ! 
fr*m 1 from | 
Funjiib. :DeIhi.| 

!921. . inU, 

; j 

; 

V'jiritL- 

tioi). 

I : 

iOil, ,1921. 

j 




liiigi'ntion -'TC- 
''■■Djira'aiion, 


]Wl[. i I Sill. 


! Si I 


GWALIAESrAin 

1 1,793' i,457 

1 

3,250 

1 N ot 

Lot. 

j- 2,530 

722 

3,252 


Lot 

i 

! 

-2 

[ 

i, Punjab dial-.' 

! 12(' 


y ami i- 


; 305 


365 


i'c! . b 

5 

! ■ ■ 

-145 

' ■ 1 

2. British Terriioiy . . 

1.0:,. 1.^07 

i 3.o;:o 

1 aM''", 

a f til*. 

L z,i0.7 

722 

2,337 

J 

i' 

1 

4443 

■* 

rirCRUAB.^!'! 

i l,ii5, S51 

n 

1,466 

1 689 

H-777 

»i.613 

3,112 

^'2,730 

4,869 

-2,139 

-1,264 

-4,180 

I. Punjab Si ao-s 

142; . . 

142 

123 

-1-19 

317 


317 

399 

-82 

-175 

-270 

2. British Territory 

973; 351 

1,324 

t 066 

! 

4-75S 

455 

1,112 

1,507 

2,214 

—047 

-243 

-1,048 

Kabitjie 

75,159' 185 

75,344 

1 72,369 

-f-2,975 

^52,427 

1 

"^52,427 

59,707 

-7,280 

-1-22,917 

~M 2,662 

1. P*unjab Stales 

S.3S7! 

3.3S7 

2,C5S 

1 -r729 

(;3i 

i - ■ 

631 

i.2<i7 

-57()' 

-1-2,750 

4-1.451 

2 , B ri ti 3 h Te r ri to ry . . 

7L772; 185 

71.957 

(41711 

1 4-2-24(i 

5] .767 

1 

51,767 

58.566 

-6,733 

1-26,! 9( 

4-11,211 

Madras States in- 

39' e 

' 1 

46 

27 

! -HiS^ 

^53 

i ■■ 

: -^53 

1 

I 43| 

‘ -1-10 

1 

-8 

s 

-16 


Trava^’coee. 

!. Punjab StaO 5 
2. British Territory 


1, Fanjab States 

2, British Territory . 

Trava^coee 

I 1. Punjab States 
2, British Terri tor j/ , 

Mysoee 

1. Punjab States 

2, British Territory . 

I N.-W. V , Proyikce 
(AGEN'CIGS and Tri- 
; BAL ARB.iS}, 

1 , Punjab States 

i 2, British Territory . 

Punjab States 

2. British Territory . 

Kajfutana Agency , 

I Punjab States 
2 , British Territory . 


1. Punjab States 

2 . British Territory . , 

United Phovtnges 
1 Spates* 

I i. Punjab States 
I 2 . British Territor}’ , . 

I 

India Unspecified . . 

1. British Territory , , 

2 . Punjab States 

French and Portu- 
I GUESE Settlements. 
i L Punjab States 
I 2 . British Territory . , 


C 

avnilaliJe ( 



.. 



2 

1 

10 

-10 

35 


35 

0 

273 

-i -31 

956 

260 

1,216 

1,662 

14 

-ii 

lo! 


if) 

1 

259 

4-42 

946 

'2 GO 

] 

1.200 

1 ,644 

211 

-211 

! i 

20479 

6 ^ 

20,245 

1 

3,673 


-10 403 

- 192 | 10,776 


60 iO, 8 I 2 i 3,281 4 - 16,561 1 - 10,842 - 3 , 089 } 


] Not I Not U 
j aTailable|availablo| i 


70 , 814 | *. 70 ,S 14 64,422 H-G ,3 

151 , 300 | 33,729 ISo, 08 S IS 2 , 1 S 7 -|- 2,9 


2, 4101 1,523 4-887 


956 pOSm 


63,387 

2437 

65,524 

85,526 

10,760 


16,760 

21,871 

40,621 

2.137 

48,758 

62,674 

HZ 


^43 

147 


225 1,808 1,155 

225 1,779 1,140 

27 16 


73 4 -iOl 
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CHAPTER nl. 


SUBSIDUBY WBIES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India — concluded. 


fEioInde iiwmgrantB from Punjab to Delii and 
vice versa. *Liclude 24,242 persons of Punjab 
tmspecified as below ;■ 


Part II. 

Part III. 


Part II. 







Punjab 

Ihmjiib 

Bonxbav .. 21,228 

Baroda 

578 


States 

States 

Delhi . . 40 

Bombay 

1,462 


(A). 

(ij). 


Hyderabad 

m 

Ajnior-Morwara 


550 

Total 21,268 

K^hmir 

29 

AndamaiiB and Nicobara 

, , 

66 


Madras 

4 

Balucliistan 

5 

1,272 


Cochin 

7 

Bengal 

OGl 

673 


Travancore 

6 

Bihar and Orissa 

101 

345 


Sikkim 

43 

Bombay 

8 

3,436 




Burma 

M2 

092 


— 


Central Provinces and 




Total 

2,974 

Berar 


415 




N.-W, E. Province 

* » 

805 




United Provinces 

- 

4,406 




Total 

1,217' 

1 

13,050 


§ Exclude emigrants from runjub to iDcllii and mcc versa. 

Note,— T lio emigrants from Funjali States (A and B) ivhol 
specified their birth placen are ;ws below : — 


Part III. . 


Balueliistaii 

Baroda- 

Boiigal 

Bihar and OriHSii- 
Bombay 

Central India Agency 

Central PrordneoB 

Gwaliar 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Tmvancort.' 

Mysore 

N,.W,P. Province 
Bajputana . . 

United Proviiioos States 

Total 


[PuiijalPi 
States' 
(A). 


120 


States! 

(B). 


107 


3651 

3161 

6311 


4031 

18,69l! 


18,91C! 
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CHAPTER m. 


SUBSIDIARY tables. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vt 

Showing the details of emigrants enumerated outside the Punjab and Delhi, 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 

i7 

ig 


19 


23 

25 

20 

27 

29 

m 

31 

32 


Pbovino® wema ENmuBAtJO), 


^ROra^^AND STATES IN INDIA BEYOND THE 

(A).— PROVINCES AND STATES ADJACENT TO 
THEPROVINCE 

Tjbreitoby 

BaluoMstan 

N.-W, F. ProTince (Diatiiota and adminiater^d Terri- 
tones) 

U* P. of Agra and Oudh 

(II),— Fbtoaxoey Statbs 

Baluchistan Statea . . 

If.-W. F. Provinoe (Agencies and Triba] a«a^) 

United Provinces Statoa 
Kashmir 

Rajputana Agency 

(B).— OTHER PROVIKCES AND STATES IN INDIA 

(I).— Brthsh Tbbbiiort 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Andamans and Hioobam 1 . ' * * 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay Presidency 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 

CoQig 
Madras 

(II).— FntrDATdBY Statbs 

Assam States 
Baroda State ^ . 

^ngalStatM 


Bombay Stated;, , ; 
'OenttiEU^ Ageimy 

Cfentral Prcrmices States 
Owaliar State ^ 
Hyderabad State 

States 

OcH^Stote ” ,* 

Myscwe i^tei'- 
Silddia 


PnoVINOB WHERE BOEN, 


Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Porsoim. 

Males, 

Females, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

466,088 

296,173 

170,918 

34 , 01 c 


15,823 

883,407 

195,481 

187,926 

19,261 

7,822 

11,438 

195,165 


66,425 

16,979 

6,608 

10,871 


29,116 

^HaiM 

486 

371 

114 

76.936 


20,692 

1,651 

1,66S 

82 

82,038 

43,281 

30,367 

14,843 

. 4, 008 

10,176 

138,242 

66,741 


2,282 

1,215 

1,067 

718 

602 

216 

8 

6 

2 

20,17fi 


209 

06 

66 


1,531 


361 

71 

45 

26 

62,427 




63,387 

21,669 

41,718 

’2437 

’ i,098 

’ i,03S 

132,682 

99,692 

32,990 

14,749 

10,864 

4,885 

116,188 

88,440 

27,748 

11,068 

7,723 

8,886 

4,028 

1.754 

2,935 

1,620 

1,093 

134 

2,241 

35 

1,541 

28 

700 

7 

' 3,088 

16,7S4 

2,219 

12,027 

869 

3,727 

96 

1,882 

78 

1,099 

18 

783 

6.718 

66,603 

4.842 

41,764 

1.876 

13,839 

541 

4,628 

S87 

3,504 

154 

1,124 

20,938 

7,674 

17,423 

6,270 

3,616 

2,404 

727 

692 

635 

361 

92 

331 

1 

1 






339 

280 

216 

90 

’’ 126 

16,499 

11,282 

6sM7 

3,691 

2,641 

1,060 

746 

, ■ - 72' 

70 

667 

' " ..^.>,'34 

' 20 
.188 

if;,.' 38 

1 

159 

7 

1 

118 

6 

41 

1 

l,lb 

1,8^2 

'L ■’ 

1.447 

-"'■'‘p ■ 341.476 

■ 343 

^ . "''''iie 

1,946 

" . 287 

1,054 

’ 242 
056 

45 

398 

hm 

2,j530 

1,018 

-1,^1 
^ 1,601 
1,169 

^BO 

869 

469 

A 

722 

1,U2 

53 

598 

808 

36 

124 

1 304 

7 


“ 

f - 2 

^ . ii 


... 

:Tj/m 

Js. 

;::67'8 

^ :';r5v 

-J A 1 p' 

*'*r*^^ ' > 

159 

101 

V, .5,»nA!4W- 



;,k. 
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CEAPTBB m. 


8UBSIBUBY TABLES. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE m-concMed. 

Showing the details of em^ants enumerated outside the Punjab and Delhi. 





PaOVIirOE WHIBB BOEN, 


PjaOTlSOB WHEBE BNUMEBATBD. 

Punjab, 

D«»f. 

i 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

^lales, 

Females. 

3 








© 








m 








— 









1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


OTHEB ASIATIC CODKTBIES 

12,527 


1,587 

21 

17 

4 

33 

Ceylon 

174 

121 

53 

21 

17 

4 

34 

Cyprus 

122 

114 

8 


. . 


35 

Hong-kong 

1,192 

1,038 

154 




30 

Federated Malaya States 

7,789 

6,693 





37 

Unfederated Malaya States (Joiiore, Kedah, Kelantan, 








Trengganu and Brunei) 

1,373 

1,281 

92 


, , 


38 

Straits ^ttlements 

1,877 

1,693 

184 

•* 

•• 



AFRICA 

5.511 

4,601 


2 

2 


39 

Kennya 

4,823 

3,866 

057 

. « 

, , 


40 

Nyaealand 


17 

3 

•* 

•• 


4l 

Somaliland Protectorate 

1 125 

122 

3 




42 

Southern Rhodesia 

16 

15 


, , 

* t 


43 

Sudan . . 

16 

16 

- 


•* 


44 

Tonganika Territory 

326 


27 

2: 

2 


45 

Union of South Afaica 

186 

166 


1 

•• 



AUSTRALASIA 

449 

405 

44 

* * j 

• . 


46 

Fiji 

449 

406 

44 

• 





Grand Total 

484,576 

311,019 

178,567 


18,206 

H 


Noth — 1,032 emigranta from the Ftmiabirere reported as having embarked at Calcutta daring the decade 1911-1920. 
















SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Migration to the Canal Colonies, 1911 and 1921. 
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^ b I S 

Ilgll'w 

tS d £ iS 

OQ Cl 5 ^ 


§1 ft I 
■gs « 3-g.S 
^ -n p T* s 
^ a?g ^*5*^ 


Sollig 


IsMl 

mil 


.S 

i id 

isq^as|p<{c5 


Total ..I 392 ,mj 83»762 74,272 26,498 10,433 2,664 590 , 003 | Total ..I 322,472 38,965 1 36,172 42.032 S 4,491 3,792 627,924 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 

Migration to the Canal Colonies, 1911 and 1921. 
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JO O t> CO — < 01 CO I'' C-l X ^ 

CO- tf I _r>-- I I 


c3 Ph 

12 ^ g 

2 

3 3 'S 

N S ? 

O C3 

u CJ 

c3 , . ci 

•§1 1 

<d t3 J3 

d =3 



"5 <j ^ 


OPh 



Total ..(--69,90^-44,797 61,430 15,534 74,058 IJ28 37,4511 Tot^J .J b,£>/ 
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SUBSIDdABY TABl/BS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VVl-conlinmd: 


Shomng the Birth-place of persons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration^ 






Pebsons born in 

Djstiiot. 


TiSSiL. 

Number of per- 
sons enumerated 
in Tahsil, 

District of 
enumeration. 

Contiguous 
Districts or 
States. 

Non-contiguons 
Districts or 
States in the 
Punjab. 

Outside the 
Punjab. 

1 


■ 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

>— j 

K 

ft 

LudManar 

Jagraon 

Samrala 


285,953 

164,553 

117,116 

238,946 

140,383 

95,651 

37.992 

20,267 

19,412 

5,744 

2,533 

1,294 

3,271 

1,370 

759 

P 

P 


Total 

567,622 

474,980 

77,671 

9,571 

5,400 

P 

o 

Ad 

N 

O 

Ad 

At 

Ferozepore 

Zira 

Moga 

Muktsar 

Fazilka 

.. 

221,737 

166,373 

209,558 

209,645 

290,935 

173,380 

152,399 

180,372 

174,999 

212,100 

29,708 
12,934 
25,238 
. 25,466 
41,876 

8,060 

817 

2,598 

3,152 

3,143 

10,589 

223 

1,350 

6,028 

33,816 


Total 

1,098,248 

893,250 

135,222 

17,770 

S2,006 

O 

9 

Lahore 

Chunian 

Kasur 


515,613 

295,509 

320,214 

355,473 

260,870 

278,636 

45,265 

25,364 

28,720 

72,660 

6,123 

7,900 

42,216 

3,152 

4,958 

P 


Total 

1,131,336 

894,979 

99,349 

86,683 

50,325 

< 

DQ 

Amritsar 

Tam Taran . 
Ajnala 


450,760 

294,465 

184,149 

390,607 

267,716 

165,237 

35,167 

20,993 

16,919 

17,264 

4,562 

1,481 

7,722 

1,194 

512 

< 


Total 

929,374 

823,560 


23,307 

9,428 

IC 

< . 
pa^ 

c^p 

pp 

o 

Gurdaspur 

Batala 

Pathaakot 

Shakargarh 


234,146 

1 275,695 

129,502 
212,849 

222,169 

245,995 

110,752 

195,700 


3,065 

4,685 

1,506 

935 

1,320 

1,504 

7,665 

6,028 


Total 

852,192 



10,191 

16,517 

H 

'O 

< 

Sialkot 

Pasnir 

Zafanrai 

Raya 

Laska 


290,469 

140,788 

158.936 

196.936 
150,694 

263,998 

135,906 

148,940 

182,351 

138,377 

6,887 

3,270 

6,691 

11,616 

10,241 

5,093 

1,047 

938 

2,382 

1,316 

14,491 

565 

3,367 

587 

760 

S 


Total 

. 937,823 

869,572 

37,705 

10,776 

19,770 

fSd 

pfe 

j Gujraawala 

1 Wasirabad 
Hahzabad 

.. 

294,567 

146.248 

182,766 

249,838 

124,536 

168,563 

35,176 

17,369 

10,991 

5,744 

2,184 

2,009 

3,809 

2,159 

1,203 


Total 

623,581 

* 542,937 

63,536 

9,937 

7,171 " 

6 

§1 

wf^ 

w ■ 

Khangah Dogran 

Sharakpur _ 

267,674 

255,461 

148,829 

165,965 

53,454 

33,550 

61,938 
51,299 ' 

3,463 

4,647 


Total , 

523,135 

314,794 

87,004 

113,237 

8,100 

Eh 

< 

g 

Gujrat 

Kharian 

Phalja 


295,551 
250,201 
. ,^78,294 

— — 

283,983 

240,883 

242,894 

6,460 

3,811 

27,395 

1,772 

1,020 

3,666 

3,336 

4,487 

4,349 

P . 


,Total . .. 

/ . 824,046 

767,760 

37,666^- 

6,448 

12,172 

1:4 

P 

,S 

Shahpur 

Khnshab 

Bhalwal 

Sargodha 

• • * • • « 

137,899 

168,718 

220,951 

192,350 


3,232 

3,273 

27.839 

14.839 

1,174 

463 

5,494 

21,280 

616 

609 

1,230 

3,271 

i ■ 


Total • 

719,918 

636,608 

49,183 

28,401 

5,72« 
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OHAPTKB JDJ 


SUBSIDIARY lABlaa, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vni—cottfiniied. 

Shonring the Birth-place of persons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration. 


PbkSONB BOttK IN 


■4 

o 

5 

a 

6 

Tahsil 

1 

2 


Jhelum .* 

3 

Bind Dadaa Khan • ♦ • 

I-? 

Chakwal 

W 

-- 


Total 


Rawalpindi 


Gujar Khan 

33 

Murree 


Kahuta 




4 

lilt 


^ Lyailpur 
H Simuadii 
S Toba Tek Suigb- v - 

^ Jaraaw&lft , ** 

. , 


Number of 
jisona enumerf 
edict Tabsil, 


Difltticfc of 
enumeration. 


cw... 

^ States in the Punjab. 

States. 



451,206 


1 14,020 

4,812 

1 U,«56 

21,871 

: 4,610 

1,111 

5 153 

512 

1 215 

142 




6j«l 

14,170 

7,748 

1,922 

'583 

540 

1,165 

472 • 

660 

3,230 

806 

1,070 

14,428 

26,466 

2,484 

1 16,824 

3,760 

441 
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CHArTEE III. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vlll— concluded. 

Showing the Birth-place of persons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration. 

Si ATE. 

Number of 
persons 
enumerated 
in State. 

Persons born in 

State of 
enumeration. 

Contiguous 
Districts or 
States. 

Non- 
contiguous 
Districts or 
States in 
the Punjab. 

Outside the 
Punjab. 

1 


i ^ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

: PUNJAB STATES 

. . 

4 , 416,036 

1 

’3,730,163 



104,814 

: Dujana 


25,833 

19,032 

4,755 

1,233 

813 

Pataudi 


18,097 

12,303 

3,509 

Oil 

1,614 

Kalsia 


57,371 

38,581 

14,666 

2,204 

1,920 

Bashahr 


90,366 

85,172 

4,772 

331 

91 

NaJagarh 


46,868 

42,168 

3,710 

953 

37 

Keonthal 


47,455 

21,867 

23,200 

814 

1,484 

Baghal 


25,099 

23,554 

1,128 

S83 

34 

Jubbul 


25,752 

22,258 

2,861 

240 

393 

Other Sim’a HiE States 

. . 

71,178 

02,618 

5>788 

2,113 

659 

Loharu 


20,621 

19,060 

594 

275 

692 

Nahan 


140,448 

125,898 

8,080 

3,988 

2,482 

Bi las pur 


98,000 

88,021 

7,534 

2,393 

52 

Mandi 


185,048 

175,483 

7,321 

1,300 

944 

Suket 


54,328 

52,736 

1,048 

403 1 

SI 

Kapurthala 


284,275 

235,704 

43,696 

3,963 j 

1,012 

ilalerkotla 


80,322 

65,624 

12,427 

1,898 

373 

Faridkot 


150,661 

108,169 

31,439 

8,069 

2,984 

Chainba 


141,867 

136,683 

1,779 

848 

2,557 

Patiala 


1,499,739 

1,265,822 

183,780 

13,277 

36,860 

Jind 


308,183 

232,389 

60,515 

5,585 

0,694 

l^abha . , 


263,334 

199,780 

48,732 

4,895 

9,927 

Bahawalpur 

.. 

781,191 

697,181 

31,164 

22,735 

30,111 


* Those figures repTosent persons bom in the states where they were enumerated, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the percentages based on Subsidiary Table VIII. 


0 

1 
s 

Tahsil. 

Number of persons enu- 
merated in Tahsil. 

1 

2 

3 


PUNJAB . . 

- 


British TERRiTORr 

•• 


Bissar 

100 

ff3 

Hansi . . \ . 

100 

W 

Biuwani 

100 

U2 

Patekabad . . 

100 


1 Siisa 



Total 

100 


Persons born in 


m 1*38 

m- 1*21 


100 87*68 6*48 1*36 4*48! 



Cfurgaon 

- Perozepur-Jhirka 
3 Nuh 
Palwal 
^ Eewari 
R Ballabgarli . . 


. Kamal 
Q Panipat 
g KaitM 
5 iJbaaesar 


Ambaia 

ICharar 

H Jagadhri 
^ Naraingatrli 
Rupar 


SG'22 

4-41 

1-07 

8-30 

84‘36 

*10 

11 

10-43 

91-81 

*47 

10 

7-02 

8372 

19 

•34 

10-70 

82-33 

b-65 

2*86 

9-1 e 

86*55 

*30 

'21 

12-94 

85-58 

2*11 

•92 

11-89 


< 

Simla ,w , 

KotKhai . 

M 


CG 

Total .. 


Kangra 

Delira 

Hamiijmr 

J^arpar 

Palamptiz 

Kulu 

















SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX, 

Showing the percentages based on Subsidiary Table VIII. 


Persons born in 


S rf JO S3 

oS.o ^ 

5 D § -S 



."s 

SQ 

s 

Tahsil. 

0 

0 

O ^ 
CO *5 

o'g 

i-i 

<0 d 

r£2 

1 

2 

3 


Mianwali . . . . 

100 

1— » - 

Bbakkar 

100 

<1 

Isa Khel 

100 

< 




Total 

100 


Montgomery . . 

100 

Ph 

Okara . . , . 

100 

lr<H 

Bipalpur 

100 

o 

o 

Pakpattan . . 

100 

Eh 



§ 

Total 

100 


Multan 

Shujabad 

Lodbrau 

Mails! 

Kbanewal 

Kabirwala 


Persons born in 


100 95*56 1*07 -81 2*26 


g 

1-p 

Lyallpur 

Samundri 

Toba Tek Singh 
Jaranwala 

100 

100 

.. 100 
100 


Total 

.. 100 


Jhang 

.. 100 

d 

Cbiniot 

.. 100 


Shorkot 

.. 100 





Total 

.. 100 



52^43 

8 ‘87 

37*65 

1‘05 

59*97 

13-58 

25-89 

‘56 

44-85 

13-00 

40-91 

1‘24 

47-98 

18-61 

31-95 

1*56 






51-56 

12-68 

34-69 

1*07 

97*82 

95*62 

94*49 

1*29 

2*72 

3*02 

•64 

1-30 

1*93 

•25 

‘36 

*56 

96-26 

2*21 

1*17 

•86 

88*34 
97*69 
98 T 7 

2*66 

1*45 

•93 

6-82 

-44 

-38 

3*18 

•42 

’62 

95*52 

65*88 

86*50 

2*84 

11*35 

10*67 

-70 

20-81 

2-53 

•94 

1’96 

•30 

88*52 

4‘83 

5*19 

1*46 




100 96*71 1‘40 


Dera Gbazi Kban . . 100 
Sangbar ,, ..100 

Pajanpur 100 

Jampur .. ,.100 

Biloob transfrontier tract 100 

Toffi,! . . "iT 


98-37 

2*87 

•31 

45 




96- 38 

97- 03 
97-61 

‘54 

•71 

1*76 

1*36 

•04 

•37 

1*72 

2*22 

•37 

■ 

‘48 

'21 

*43 

•29 

97*36 

•79 

•68 

118 
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SECTION 1— GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGIONS AND MEANING OF FIGURES. 

75. R?fpivn’^e to atatistics. 70. M-^a'-iing of figure^!. 77, General distribution of population by religion.^. 
7S. Djcal cU.stribijtion 79, Variation general. 

SECTION II.-MCSALMANS. 

SO. Mea,ning of lAiam, S3. E-^?entiaLs of Islam. 82. Local distribution. S3. Variation. SL The 
growth of sects in Islam. So. Classification of the entries of sects, 80. Strength of sects. 87. Variation jn 
sects, 

SECTION III.-HINDUS, 

8S. Meaninjz of the term Hindu’’. S9, Definition of Hinduism. 99. Definition adopted for (,Vnsu.*< 
purposes. 91. Local distribution. 92. Variation. 93, The g^o^\tll of Hindu Beets, 14. Tlie .-strength id 
sects. 95. Variation in sects, 99. Aryas. 97, Brahnios, 9S. r?evsamaj, 

SECTION IV, —SIKHS. 

99. ileariin:: of liiP term ‘‘ Sikh Local distribuliou. 101, Variation, 102. The growth of Sikh 
sects. i03. Sti\mg:h of secte, 104. Variation in sects. 

SECTION V— CHRISTIANS. 

1C?5. Local distribution. IOC. Variation, 107. Strength of J-ecte, 108. Variation in sects. 

SECTION \H.— I^HNOR RELIGIONS. 

109, Jains. 110. Buddhists. Ill, Pamis. 112. 113. Indrdinitc beliefs. 

Section I.— Genera! Distribution by Religions and Meaning of Figures. 

75. Tue nuDierical strength of each religion returned is given in [inperial 
Table VI for each district and State. Imperial Table XV gives the Christian ‘ 
population by sect and race, and Imperial Table XVI which is divided into two 
parts, the age distribution of Europeans and Allied races and Anglo-Indians. 

In addition to these tables, Tabic VI-A, printed in Part III as an appendix 
to the Imperial Table VI, contains details of sects of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains 
and Sikhs. The distribution of the population of tahsils by principal religions is 
shown in Provincial Table II. 

At the end of this chapter will be found the folloudng subsidiary tables in 
which the most prominent features of the .statistics are exhibited l^y means of 
proportionate and comparative figures 

Subsidiary Table I . — General distribution of tlie population by religions. 

Subsidiary Table II . — Distriljutioii by districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table HI. — Cliristians, Number and Variation. 

Subsidiary Table IT. — Religion of Urban and Rural population. 

76. In 1911 the instructions issued to enumerators for filling in column 
4 (a) of the census schedule required that the religion to which a person claimed < 
to belong must be accepted, and in view of the unwillingness of large number of 
Jains and Sikhs to be classed separately from Hindus, permission was given to 
record such persons as Jain-Hindus or Sikh -Hindus. The same instructions were 
repeated at the present census with the modification that the use of the terms 
Jain-Hindu and Sikh-Hindu was to he avoided as far as possible. Jainism is 
indigenous to India, but its tenets are totally different from those of Hinduism, 
wliile Sikhism is a religion with a very distinct worship of its own, and having 
attained a position of independence is fully entitled to rank as a separate religion. 
Thus, at the present census it was intended to ascertain the true number of Jains 
and Sikhs, wliich could not be done if some of them were returned under the 
general head “Hindus.” In the case of the depressed classes, such as Chuhras, 
Sansis, etc., it was laid down that they should be returned as Hindus if they did 
not profess to belong to any recognised religion, and the scruples of Hindu enu- 
merators in returning Chuhras as Hindus, or the claims of Chuhras to be registered 
•as belonging to a separate religion, were not allowed to override these instructions. 
30,073 persons belonging to these classes were entered under the name of their 
caste or tribe, and they were treated as Hindus in the course of tabulation. The 
d.etail will be found on the title page of Table VI. No alteration was made in the 
significance of the terms denoting other religions, except that persons recorded 
under “ Indefinite beliefs ” were excluded from “ Christians ” and shown under 
•a separate heading “ Others ” in Table VI. 


Reference 
0 Slatsties^ 


Meaning 
I figures. 
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General 
distrlbatlon 
o( population 
by (eliglons. 


77. 


Religion. 

Actual 

number. 

Number per 
milU of the 
total 

population. 

Musalmans 

12,955,141 

506 

Hindus 

9,125,202. 

357 

Sikhs 

3,110,060 

121 

Chris bians 

346,259 

13 

Jains 

46,019 ^ 

2 

Buddhist 

5,918"! 


Parsi 

1 

1 

Jews 

36 f 


Indefinite beliefs . . 

15j 


Total 

25,589,248 

1,000 


rengtli of the difierent reli- 
gions which make up the 
total population of both the 
provinces of the Piuxiab and 
Delhi. The Musalmans,. 
Hindus and Sikhs taken 
together constitute nearly 98- 
per cent, of the population, 
Musalmans alone contributing 
more than 50 per cent. Of 
the remaining 2 per cent., 
the number of Christians 


Local 

irftution 


dis- 


78. 


The religious distribution of t he people by natural divisions is shown: 

in the margin. Musalmans prepon- 
derate in the North-West Dry Area 
and their proportion is smallest in 
the Himalayan Division, Hindus on 
the other hand abound in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West but are weakest 
in the North-West Dry Area. Sikhs 
and Christians are strongest in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West, while 


Natural Divisions. 

Per 10,000. 

Musalmans 

Hindus. 

Sildis. 

cd 

§ 

*45 
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’S 

01 

43 

iS 

2 
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Indo-Gangetic Plain 
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West 

1,756 

1,978 

8.56 

60 

15 


Himalayan 

30 

642 

a 

2 

. . 

2 

Sub-Himalayan 

1,402 

608 

223 

46 

3 


North-WesrDry Area .. 

1,875 

1 338| 1341 27 




The relative strength of the main religions in each natural division has been 
worked out in Subsidiary Table II. Its examination shows that in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West the Hindus outnumber the Musalmans, and the Sikhs axe 
less than half the latter in number. In the Himalayan Division Hindus form the 
major portion of the population, and the number of the followers of other religions 
is insignificant. In the Sub-Himalayan Area Musalmans are more numerous 
than Hindus and form 61 per cent, of the population, the number of Hindus and 
Sikba being 27 and 10 per cent, respectively. The North-West Dry Area is 
.mainly populated by Musalmans ; Hindus, Sikhs and Jains taken together being 
21 per cent, of the population. 

The diagram No. 30 illustrates the distribution of the main religions by 
districts and States. The length of the strips opposite each unit indicates the 
total population, and the difierent shades the proportionate strength of the reh-^ 
gions followed. 
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The local distribution 'will be considered in detail under each religion. 

79. The inset table compares the strength of each religion per mZie of the 

total population with the rate of variation 
per cent, since 1911, It will be observed that 
though there has been an increase of 5‘7 per 
cent, in the population of both the provinces, 
the growth and decline of the difierent religions 
has been very uneven. The growth of Christians 
and fall in the number of Jews stand con- 
spicuous. Among the principal religions the 
increase per cent, in Sikhs is a healthy 
sign of future expansion. The special causes 
influencing the variation in the case of each 


Religion. 

Peopc 

per 

1911. 

>ETION 

mile. 

1921. 

3 cs 

2 fj p 

cJ ^ c 

>83 

Musalmans 

508 

506 

-^5•5 

Hindus 

363 

357 

+4-0 

Sikhs 

119 

121 

+7'9 

Christians 

8 

13 

-f73-3 

Jains 

2 

2 

-1*6 

Buddhists 

, . 

, . 

-23*0 

Parsis 

. . 


-8*4 

Jews 

- 


-33*3 


VariattoM 

Geneial. 


Section II — iviusalmans. 

80. The word "‘Islam” literally means (1) peace, (2) the way to achieve Meaning pt 
peace, and (3) submission. The word in its religious sense signifies complete 
submission to the will of Grod. “ Islam ” in its popular sense is the name by 

which the religion preached by the Holy Prophet Mohammed, who appeared in 
Arabia over thirteen hundred years ago, is known. 

81. The basic principles of Islam are not contained in the Kalima only. Essentials 
as remarked in the Punjab Census Eeport 1911, but in the seven articles of faith *®*®*”- 
enumerated in the following quotation : — 

'‘Amanio billaJie wa malaikaiihi wa lutobiJii-wa msolehi ival yaumil aJchiri 
walqadri hhairehi im sJiarrehi minallahi taala wal baas baadal maut. 

First of all every Muslim must believe in (1) Allah, (2) angels, (3) revealed books, 

(4) divine messengers, (5) the last day of judgment, (6) the measurement of good 
and evfl. by God and (7) the life after death. It must be noted however that 
these seven cardinals, the rejection of any of which would be fatal to one’s belief 
in Islam, do not partake of the character of a dogma. They are, on the contrary, 
the aggregate of those verities which furnish the motive power of a Muslim life 
in which he translates these principles into action.* 

The whole Muslim world after accepting these cardinal principles of Islam, 
accepts the Holy Quran as the repository of the law recapitulating every law 
revealed to Mohammad and to the prophets who preceded him. To make one 
a practical Muslim requires the belief in and practice of the five “ pillars ” of 
Islam, namely, (1) declaration of faith in the oneness of God and divine messenger- 
ship of Mohammad, (2) prayers, (3) alms- giving and poor-rate {zaJcat), (4) fasting, 
and (5) pilgrimage to the holy shrines of Mecca. These are briefly the main 
principles of Islam. 

82. The map printed below indicates the relative distribution of the Musal- to- 


man population by districts and States. 
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* 1x1 all theae qyieistiom K^lating to Eastern religions, my Personal Assmtant, Sheikh Abdul Majid, speaks with 
a much, greater authority than I could, and I hare left entirely to him the expa'iition of the Blamio position and faith.. 
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througliout tlie provincesj more than three-fifths belong to the Sub-Himalayan 
Division and North-West Dry Area, as shown in the Subsidiary Table I. The 
Musalmans muster strong in the Attock district, where they form 91 per cent, 
of the population. They contribute 88 per cent, each to Jhelum and Dera Grhazi 
Khan. In the remaining districts of the Western Punjab their proportion 
ranges between 82 and 86 per cent. Generally speaking the Western Punjab is 
the stronghold of Musalmans and their proportion decreases as we cross the Punjab 
from the West in an East-South-Eaaterly direction. The supremacy of Islam in 
this tract is due to this part being exposed to the raids of foreigners. The Musal- 
man invaders generally came from the North and West, and seem to have left 
their indelible mark on the religious constitution of this tract. In the Central 
districts the relative strength varies from 80 to 40 per cent. The number of 
Musalmans in the Himalayan Division is 77,425, which is barely 5 per cent, of the 
population of that tract. The lowest percentage is reached in Kangra (5 per 
cent.) in British Territory, and in Suket (1 per cent.) in the Punjab States. 

83. The growth of the Musalman popu lation of the provinces is compared 

in the marginal statement with 
the rate of variation per cent, 
in the total population during 
the past four decades. It will be 
seen that the fi.gures display a 
steady development in the num- 
ber of Musalmans since 1881, 
notwithstanding disturbing causes 
such as plague and malaria, which 



I?4umber of 

Hate op variation 


Musalmans 

PERCENT, IN 

Decade. 

in every 
10,000 of 

Musal- 

Total 


population. 

mans. 

population. 

1881 

4,758 



1891 

4,739 

+9-7 

4-101 

1901 

4,922 

+ 12-5' 

+6-3 

1911 

6,075 

+•8 

-2’2 

1921 

5,063 

-{-5’5 

+5-7 


In the decade under review though there is no appreciable difference in 
the two sets of the rate of variation so far as provincial figures are concerned, yet 
the proportion of Musalmans to the total population presents a slight decrease 
when compared with the 1911 figxrres.* A closer examination of the variation 
during the past ten years in ah. natural divisions, worked out in the statement 
below, shows that Musalmans have not increased as rapidly as the total popula- 
tion in the North-West Dry Area where they are largely concentrated. It seems 
that they suffered more than their share from the vicissitudes of the decade in 
this area, and this accounts for the loss suffered by Musalmans in their proportion 
to the total population. 


Natitrai, Divisions. 

Musalmans (actual number). 

Increase per cent, in 

DECADE. 

1911. 

1921. 

Musalmans, 

.. 

Total popu- 
lation, . 

indo-Gangetio Plain West , . 

4,144,971 

4,491,944 

8*4 

7*2 

Himalayan . . . . « « i 

74,206 

77,425 

4'3 

*8 

.'Sub-Himalayan 

3,551,989; 

3,687,246 

DO, 

*7 

North-West Dry Area 

rrm • 1 T t • 

4,604,312 

11 IT 1 

4,798,i)26 

* /» . T ' 

6-5 
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■compare the increase in the relative strength of the different rehgions in the 
Western Punjab where the population is essentially Musalman. An extract from 
Subsidiary Table IV is reproduced below for reference. 

NXIMBEB per 10,000 OP THE POPTrLATION WHO ABB 
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CHAP. iV.— BBLiaiON. 


The exajnination of the above extract makes it clear that Musahnahs 
have not advanced as rapidly as the followers of other religions. The causes of 
this slow progress are dinerent in the case of each district. In the Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Muzafiargarh districts where the population is predominantly Musal- 
man, the influenza epidemic exacted a heavy toll. The mortality from this 
disease was appalling in the rural areas of these districts which are entirely popu* 

— — — lated by Musalmans. In other districts, leaving 

Montgomery and Lyallpur, in wMch the 
andMusaiiis. foreign element as the result of migration (dis- 
Distnct or .ate. __ cussed in para. 40 of Chapter I) is largely responsible 

1911. 1921. fQj decrease in the proportion of Musalmans, 

it can be safely concluded from the figures noted in 

g ...o the margin that Chuhras, who in 1911 were recorded 
•jhXm ° isioai u,u5 as Musalmans, have now been absorbed into Chris- 

Shahpiir .. s6,7S5 56,419 tiauitv or Hiuduism either by conversion or on 

Bahawaipur . . 23,538 16,293 account 01 the HOW ciassincation adopted at the 
J. present census. 

84. The birth of sects in Islam dates back to tbe death of the holy Prophet, The growth- 
when the dispute on the question of his successorship gave rise to strong differences 

of opinion among the followers of Islam. Abu Bakar was the first Caliph, then 
Umar, then Usman, and Ali was the fourth. But there was a section of 
Musalmans who opined that Ali was .the only rightful successor to the Prophet. 

Thus' two divisions sprang up among Musalmans holding divergent views on this 
point. Those who sided with Ali were styled Shias and the rest Sunnis. 

There have been four great Jurists in Islam on the Sunni side — Abu 
Hanifah, Shafai, Malak, and Abmad Hanbal. They have written beautiful bocks 
■on the subject, basing their arguments on the Holy Quran and the 
Prophet’s traditions. Every Muslim has a perfect right to follow any one of 
them or to make his own judgment on the things concerned, in the light of the 
traditions of the Prophet. Those who are guided by the traditions of the 
Prophet are called Traditionalists or Ahl-i-Hadis, and the schools of those which 
accept the teaching of particular jurists are named after them. But all these 
schools of thought never differ from each other in matters which constitute the 
basic principles of Islam. 

Again, every century in Islam saw men of great piety and learning. The 
magnetism of their devotion to Islam and their self-abnegation told powerfully 
upon tbeir contemporaries, and they gathered round themselves groups of pupils 
and admirers. They represent the esoteric side of Islam. The admirers of these 
saintly personages followed their teachings, and every subsequent generation 
has regarded them with respect. These admirers were sometimes named after 
these Muslim saints such as Qadris, Chishtis, Kaqshbandis, Soharwardis, and 
Ahmadis. Those great divines enriched Islamic literature with their learned 
expositions of Mam, but they never preached anything inccoisistent Avith the 
fundamental tenets of Islam. They all respect each other ; they may differ in 
their explanation of certain events of a historic or of an academic nature men- 
tioned in the Quran, but tbeir mutual respect is all the same, the reason being 
that there can be no two opinions in the essential matters that constitute Islam.' 

This brief description shows that the so-called sects of Islam are not sects in the 
received sense of the word, and the basic structure of the Faith, notwithstanding 
all minor divergences, remains unshaken. 

85. The method adopted at the present census for classification of the ciassific#- 
•entries of Musalman sects in the census returns, was practically the same, as in 

1911. The sects returned have been grouped in Table VI (Appendix Part III) sects.** ** 

under three main heads, viz., (1) Shias, (2) Sunnis, and (3) Reformers. A small 
number of entries which did hot appear to fall under either of these heads has 
been shown separately under the head “ Sects analogous to other rehgions,” 

86. The provincial figures for the sects are detaile d in the margin. Nearly strength 


•Shias 

S’amus 

Qadri 

Shafi 


256,629 2,722|Tteformers 

12,466,791 138,681 Ahl-i-Quran 
381 15Ahma# 

• Ahl'-l-BCadia , , , 

30 . / Mawahid . , 

271 . , Sects analogous to 

12,460,509 138,666| other reUgions . * 


Pim;ab. 

89,532 
326' 
28,816 1 
60,327; 
63 


ninety-seven per cent.®®®**' 
of the Musalman popu- 
lation in both the Pun- 
jab and Delhi' Proviilcea 
is Sunni,, and of the rei^ 
more than two-thirds 
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fixation 

insects* 


returned themselves as Shias. Among the minor sects the number of Ahl-i-Hadia 
heads the list. The figures in the head “ Miscellaneous ” under Sunnis are very 
small and the reason appears to be in the efl'ort on the part of the enumerators 
to return main sects only. 

87. The figures for the main sects of the Punjab and Delhi combined are 

compared in the margin for the two 

censuses of 1911 and 1921. It will be 

Sacte. 1911. 1921 . deoieasoiwr uoticecl that tfic incrcaso m bunnis 

i and Shias has been more or less pro- 

portional to the increase in the total 

Aii&cte .. 12 27.-5 177 12 9.^3141 +5-r. pop^^labioii of Musalmaus, but the 

Sannia .. ii’oGs’rss ii’(i().5,’472l luimbcr of Ahl-i-Hadis and Ahmadis 

^uf’-cr V ■■ more than half as much again 

Ahraadi .. 18,695 28,851 than in 1911. J.lic increase m 

S3cte analogous to number of Ahl-i-Hadis, which is a 

sub-sect ol bunms, shows that they 
arc now no longer reluctant, as noticed 
in 1911, to express their views publicly, and the prejudices against the 
followers of this school of thought arc gradually disappearing. The additions 
to the ranks of Ahmadis is duo to the propaganda work earnestly pursued by 
the two sections of the community (stationed at Lahore and Qadian) into which 
it was divided on the death of Maulvi Hakim Nur-ud-Din, an able successor of 
the original founder of the movement. In 1908, when the founder died, the 
community had one high school at Qadian, a Theological School, two vernacular 
newspapers, and an English Monthly “ The Review of Religions.” The 
community has during the past decade extended the scope of its activities by 
starting missions in Europe and America. Production of religious literature by 
both the sections has done much in drawing men to their side. Two new schools 
have recently been opened by the Lahore section at Lahore and Baddo-Malli in the 
Sialkot district. The small number of entries returned under the “ Sects analo- 
gous to other religions” shows a tendency on the part of the local converts to record 
themselves under one or the other of the established sects. 


in 1911, 


fecticn III.— Hindus. 

Msanrn? 88. The derivation of the term Hindu is fully discussed in para. 127 of 

ayiii. Punjab Census Report 1911. The term was originally invented hy the early 

Musalman invaders to designate the people living east of the Indus, but its use 
has in the course of centuries been widely extended so as to cover all inbabitants 
of India who believe in the old faith. 

DsQiUton 89. An attempt was made at the last census to evolve a complete defi- 

oi UiaJubai. nition of Hinduism and reports were called from the provincial Superintendents 
as to the application of certain tests prescribed by the Census Commissioner for 
the purpose of determining a criterion which might be taken to separate the pure 
Hindu from the low castes, which have adopted some or other form of Hinduism ; 
but the result was an extraordinary divergence of opinion. The views expressed 
difiered, according as Hinduism was considered to connote a religious, a racial,, 
or a social organisation. It was found to include within its pale persons of various 
beUefs and shades of thought from the orthodox Brahman, down to the sweepers 
and members of other low castes, who are supposed to cause pollution by touch, 
and are not allowed access to Hindu temples. The term is. indeed comprehensive 
enough, as remarked by the Census Commissioner in 1911, to include a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrines. There are, however, two salient features of the 
Hindu religion which, generally speaking, distinguish Hindus from the followers 
of other reli^ons, viz., (1) religious or economic objection to the slaughter of cows, 
(2) acknowledgment of the supremacy of Brahmans. There are certain secta- 
rian groups who disown the supremacy of Brahmans,* but their number is very" 
small compared wth those who still hold the Brahmans to be "spiritually and 
socially above ordinary human beings. 

♦AeeoTding to EalBaMnr Panttit Hari Kishen Kanl (Chapter IV, para. 132 (a) of the Census Eeportof 1911)' 
the ackaowled^aent of tbe supremacy of Brabimans, uiiose claimfi to superiority are based on biilli alone, is 
by lower Bindu castes only* 
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Taking the religious and social aspect of Hinduism into consideration, 
we can say that in order tkat a person may be called a Hindu, he should be a 
native of India and not of foreign descent, acknowledge the supremacy of Brah- 
mans, or, at least, refuse to kill or harm kine, and belong to a recognised Hindu 
caste. 


90. The census returns comprise Hindus of various beliefs and diverse 
races who may or may not be considered Hindus according to many orthodox vota- censi^ put-'* 
ries of the ancient religion. The sole criterion adopted for the purposes of the census t®ses. 
was to treat every person as a Hindu who did not profess to belong to any 
recognised religion such as Islam, Christianity, etc. The definition is defective in 
the sense that it brings within the pale of Hinduism all members of the depressed 
classes who do not conform to the doctrines of any particular religion. In 
the matter of their customs and usages these classes are usually governed by the 
religions prevailing in the locality where they are found. It is a well-known fact 
that Chuhras and Chamars have no objection to eating beef in villages where 
the Muslim element reigns supreme, but not so in Hindu tracts. The formal 
adoption of the Hindu religion by these low castes does not improve their social 
status. They are looked down on by then Hindu neighbours. No Brahman 
ministers to them. They are not allowed to enter Hindu places of worship, and 
they are supposed to cause contamination by touch. The definition of the term 
Hindu might be improved if we admit a third class of castes, comprising “ un- 
touchables " who are in the transitional stage, and show them as professing no 
specified religion. 


91. The inset map illustrates the local distribution of Hindus, who con- 
stitute more than one-third of the population of the provinces. 


Loral dis 
tiiiiution. 



The most distinctively Hindu districts belong to the Himalayan Division, 
where Hindus amount to 94 per cent, of the population. Hindus represent a 
majority, 60 to 79 per cent, of the population, in the Delhi Province and in the 
districts and States of the Southern Punjab, the percentage rising in the Rohtak 
district to 82 per cent. In the central districts and States of the Punjab their 
number varies between 20 to 40 per cent. The proportion of Hindus steadily 
diminishes as we proceed westward, and the minimum 5 per cent., is reached in 
the Attock district. 
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Variation 


per cent, 
since 1911, 

Iiiclo«(5<WJgatic Blwn West 


Biinalayati « . 

■4* '8 

.8ab-HimalayB3i 


North-West Dry Area , . 



92. The statement in the margin shows, the relative strength of Hindus 
' in every ten thousand of the popula- 

Population Variation wr cent, of the ^ion of the proVUlCeS at the last five 

Cfensuff. in eyery total Hmdu population ^ j » e • i* 

10,000. during the (leoado. censuses, and gives the rate 01 Variation 

' per cent, during each decade. The 

! number of Hindus has increased since 

1881 .. 4,384 .. 1911 by 4 per cent., but their propor- 

1591 .. 4,408 +10-7 tiou has declined from 3,628 to 3,666 

4 . 2.7 per 10,000, which means that they have 

" : ' not advanced as rapidly as the followers 

of cfther religions. The explanation of 
;92i ,. 3.500 +4-0 this Comparative stagnation during the 

past decade is found chiefly in the small 

percentage of increase exhibited by the Himalayan 

VariftUon Sub-Himalayan Divisions which contain more 
]^r opnt. than half of the Hindu population. The figures are 
ainco 1911. gjygjj margin. The other causes which seem 

to have hampered the growth of Hindus axe : (1) con- 

ttdo-aangatiePto West +7-2 veisiou of large number of Chuhras to Christianity, 

(2) the separation of Sikhs from the ranks of Hindus, 
amaioj-au .. 4.-8 effects of influenza on the districts of Gurgaon 

lab-ffimaiajutt +'7. and Rohtak, both mainly Hindu, and, possibly, 

rorth-WeefcDtyAKia .. +9-4 W marriage and enforced 

ji widowhood. 

The Chuhraa have always been considered as the chief disturbing element 

- in the return of religions in the Punjab 

Actual number of ou accouut of the flexibility of their reli- 

Chuhtaa.Masaiiit gion. Special iustructions Were issued at 

andMazhabia. the present census to return all Chubras 

Beiipon. -) deoreaae. who did uot profess Cnristianity or Islam 

jg2j as Hindus hut in spite of these precau- 

tions, the figures in the margin show that 

Hindus have lost 81 ,229 Chuhras. Chuhraa 

are found throughout the provinces and 
" ’89,913 708,088 -81,229 there is no reason to believe that 

Mosttinusn .. 393,718 ; 374,946 -18,773 they did uot multiply, pon fossu, with 

Sikh .. 73,160 106,709 +33,649 ’^est of the population. Taking the 

1 I increase (6‘7 per cent.) shown by the 

population at large, into account, the net calculated loss suffered by Hindus ia 
Chuhras amounts to 90,704 persons. The sd)ove loss seems to be due partly to 
teal conversions to Christianity, which shows an abnormal morease in the number 
of its TudiaTA followers, and partly to the registration of Chuhras as Mazhabi Sikhs. 
There is no sharp line of distinction between Sikhism and Hinduism, and it was 
due to this that in 19n, 44,000 persons described themsdves as Sikh-Hindus. 
The change in the pffiitical atmosphere of the Punjab during the past decade 
has M Sikfe to sepamte themselves from the ranks oi Hindus with the result 
that very few persons returned themselves as Sikh-Hiudus at the present census. 
It seems probable that msvny Sikhs who were classed as Hindus at the former 
■census have returned fhemselves as Sil^s at the present one. Again, the districts 
of Gurgaon and Ebhthk suffered heavily from the ravages of the influenza epi- 

rate m thes& distticts was estimated 

■agr. -aBsl ■ 9^. p^^itage of Hihdus to the total 
j^^titevip- Bollak !®Mg§on ^ and, 67 respectii^y.. It is alao some- 
times axgued thafe^ ■ widowhood 

havetmade; the PEaduft*^ l^clific i^an otken eoimnianstie^ hu^t t^ foe 

®ipfchdae£ tefjuires (Musdid aifemg'* The growth oi thss Brndti population, has 
. thn NeethsISfe^ Iky Area ‘^'4 psc cent^ whjtih, contains a 

of Musalmans, while the Himalayan Diyition which ift>'^usive% 
per cent., increase only, though both the areas weie affected 
3nom' ;o% l^ hq^pE^y by influenza and lecruitmeht for the great wax. 



Actual number of 
Chuhras, MasalliE 
and Mazhabis, 

(+)incrca'^o 

^Hg^on. 

. 1911. 

1921. 

1 — ) decrease. 

Hindu 

789,915 

708,68(i 

•-81,229 

Musalman 

393,718 

374,946 

-18,773 

Sikh 

73,160 

: X98,70S 

433,649 
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In tins connection I am indebted to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, I. E. S., who, 
during a part of the war was stationed as Eecruiting Officer in Ludhiana, a central 
Sikh district, for some interesting observations. Mr. Garrett writes 

“My experience during 1917 and 1918 in Ludhiana and the adjacent territories was 
that there were a large number of families of the Hindu Zamindar class of which those 
members who had enlisted in the Army had, as a matter of coarse, become Sikhs. Those 
who in the ordinary course of events would have stayed at home did not do so. When, 
as a result of the intensive recruiting at the later stages of the war, the latter were 
induced to join up, they too became Siklis. This developed into any ordinary Hindu 
of the zamindar class being taken by Sikh Recruiting Officers on condition of his becoming 
a Sikh. I have no figures by me but I know from memory that it was almost a daily 
occurrence for — say — ^Ram Chand to enter our office and leave it as Ram Singh — Sikh 
recruit. So much so that the local Hindu Recruiting Committee protested that their 
returns were being adversely affected. It would be worth while enquiring from other 
ox-Reeruiting Officers whether such was their experience, but my colleague, Mr. Crump, 
and myself often commented on the matter and both agreed that the Sikh returns at the 
next census would be affected by it. It would further be interesting to ascertain how far 
these converts have relapsed after their brief period of military service. Conversion on 
•other than military grounds jmt before the war was not common. I have seen allusions, 
•quoted in the Introduction to my new Edition of Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, to 
the apathy of the Khalsa on the subject. ’’ 

93. It has been stated that Hinduism includes monotheists, polytheists 
E,nd pantheists. The explanation to this variety of religious beliefs and social sects, 
practices is generally based on the theory that the ancestors of Hindus were im- 
migrants from Central Asia, and that Hinduism, which was originally a pure 
and simple creed, has had to compromise with the Animism of the population, 
amongst whom it spread by accepting several of its godlings and superstitions. 

The explanation, however, loses some force on account of the probable absence of 
any organised missionary activity, among the Hindus, at the early stage of their 
history. Moreover, compromise implies selection and rejection and the existence 
of some agency entrusted with the duty of the selection. As a fact, however, we 
find that Hinduism has exercised very little selection, and that it practically covers 
all the beliefs and customs which prevail amongst the tribe who are included within 
its pale. Again, the very theory which forms the basis of this line of argument has 
been doubted by a learned Indian Scholar’*', who has shown that there is no expres- 
sion in the Vedas reminiscent of a foreign homeland, such as is likely to be met 
with in the literature of an immigrant race. According to this authority the 
higher forms of Hinduism are evolved from the lower ones, rather than other 
way about. This argument is now generally accepted by educated Hindus and 
afioxds an explanation of the origin of certain Social customs. If this view is 
accepted Hinduism will have developed on rather unusual lines. In other re- 
ligions the line of evolution seems to have been from polytheism to monotheism, 
but in Hinduism it was probably from polytheism to the higher pantheism. 

It is very difficult to trace the growth of sects in Hinduism. As pointed 
out above it has no settled creeds which are obligatory on every Hindu. It does 
not prescribe any uniform standard for the innumerable sects and castes which 
bear its name. However, there are three ways of salvation recognised by the 
Hindu religious philosophers, namely, the way of knowledge, the way of faith 
and the way of service, and the two broad divisions into which Hindus can be 
divided seem to b,ave sprang up from the difference in the relative importance to 
be attached to these three ways. The followers of the , great Philosopher Sankara- 
•charya maintain, that the Supreme Being is the only Reality and that the 
phenomenal universe is May^, and that salvation comes only from the realisation 
of this fact. They give, in other words, a subordinate position to faith and service. 
The followers of Ramanuja, Madhva and. Vallubhacharya refute the doctrine of 
the non-reality of the phenomenal universe, and lay more stress on faith and 
service than on Imowledge. The Hindus may be^ chadded as pointed out in para. 
1§4 of the Punjab Census Report of 1911 into (1) the followers of- Yaishnava, 

(2) the. orthodox grihastis, (3) the uneducated masses, (4) the followers of reformers 
whose doctrines _db not conform to the principles of either school of thought, and 
(.5) S.aint worshippers. The sects which fall under these grptips are fully .des- 
OJabed in the Punjab Reports of the previous censuses, and need no further remark. 


^ p <!>ii jmge of ttie Year Book for 
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thengib of 
firta. 


Variation 
in Stcts. 


94. 


Tte figures of sects returned are given in tlie margin according to the 

system of grouping adopted in 1911, Near- 
ly 84 per cent, of the Hindu population in 
the provinces has been registered under the 
head “Sanatan Dharm.” The word ordi- 
narily means orthodox Hindu, but what 
particular form of doxy is to be considered 
orthodoxy is not clear. The phrase is 
chiefly used in opposition to the Arya 
Samaj, and in all probability denotes the 
number of persons who were averse to the 
use of the term “ Arya.” Thus the figures 
under the head Sanatan Dharm include 
a large proportion of persons who are 
Hindus by religion, but are unable to 
define their sects exactly. Sects cf low 
caste come next in importance. The figures 
indicate that most of the members of the 
depressed classes still follow their own 
“ Gurus ” and it is only by the expansion 
of the term “Hindu” that they are brought 
within the pale of the ancient religion. The 
Aryas, or followers of the Vedic Dharm, 
rank third (2' 63 per cent.) in numerical 
strength. 

Other important entries are Sarwaria 
(88,837) or Sultani, the worshippers of the 
great Saint Sultan Sakhisarwar, who settled 
down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan; Kabir Panthi 
(40,505), the followers of Kabir, a pupil of 
Ramanand, who was born in 1440 A. D. 
and whose mission was generally directed 
against idolatry ; Panjpiria (27,363), the 
worshippers of five saints which every 
worshipper is at liberty to select for him- 
self: KaluPanthis (21^257), the followers, 
of Kalu Bhagat, a waterman (Jcahar) hy 
caste, who according to one version 


Secta, 

Punjab. 

Dellii, 

1. Old Sects t 
(a) Religious Orders — 


353 

Bairagi 

Udasi 

2,661 

• . 

Paqir 

10,60(: 

• . 

Sanyaai 

1,381 

2,238 

'* 412 

Jogi 

Gorakli PautH 

1,216 

61 

(A ) Saint Worshippers — 

374 

12 

Dadu Panthi 

Gugapir 

1,812 

’ *9,394 

Kabir Pantlii 

37,111 

Kalu Pauthi 

21,257 

. . 

Kamabansi 

6,471 

. . 

Pabuji 

5,347 


Panjpiria .. 

27,363 

*12,668 

Rai JDasia . . 

14,490 

Ram Raya 

201 


Sewak Darya 

4,073 

• • 

(c) Ortiiodox Hindus — 



Sanatan Dharm 

7,386,196 

276,923 

, Sects Worshipping 

MiTSALMAN SAINTS IN 
ADDITION TO THEIR OWN 

Gods— 



Sarwaria 

88,837 


Shamsi 

394 


L Sects op low Castes— 



BalmiM 

221,027 

77 

Lai Begi 

437,295 

12,698 

Bam Dasia 

239,869 

130 

Balashahi . . 

3*330 

•• 

L Bbfokmbes — 



Arya 

210,872 

12,281 

Bralimo 

298 

7 

Dev Dharm 

3,697 

, , 

Nanak Panthi 

9,716 

7 

Radha Sawamj 

2.710 

402 

S. Miscellaneous — 



(a) Miscellaneouft Sects . . 

20,481 

112 

(6) Castes rot umod as sects 

20,429 

16 

L Unspeoipied 

11,396 

.. 

7. Sects Analogous to 



OTHEB Religions 

4,196 

i 


was the disciple of the Sikh Guru, Arjan, and who according to another, received 
supernatural powers from an ascetic who gave him his Gudri (cloak). The 
figures under the head “ Miscellaneous ” include Sansis, Bawarias and others who 
really profess no religion. 

95. The marginal table indicates the changes in the figures of the minor 

sects under the five main heads 
since 1911. The increase per cent, 
in the number of the adherents of 
the old faith is slightly more than 
the increase shown by the Hindu 
population of the provinces. The 
apparent increase (283’9 per cent.) 
in the number of Pakirs since 1911 
is probably due to the inclusion 
cf a number of Bairagis, Sanyasis, 
Jogis and others under the generic 
term “fakir ” at the present census. 
There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of persons 
classed as Namahansis from 972 to 
5,471 : but of this increase an ex- 
planation cannot be offered. The 
figures, however, suggest that 
most of the minor sects are gradually 
losing ground, probably on account 


Sects. 

19U, 

1921. 

Vari- 
ation 
jer cent. 

ALL SECTS 


8,773,621 

9,126,202 

-f4-0 

T. Old Sects . , 


7,388,24? 

7,826,027 

-{-5‘e 

(a) Reii^ous Orderg 


27,32C 

23,335 

—14*6 

Bairagi 


7,12C 

4,760 

-33*2 

tFdasi 


2,031 

2,661 

+31-01 

Eakir 


2.763 

10,606 

+283*9 

Sanyasi 


5,655 

1,381 

-75-6 

Jogi 


7.33? 

2,650 

-63*9 

’ Gorakh Panthi 


2,41C 

1,277 

-47-1 

(h) Saint woisbippexs 


345,31? 

139,673 

—69-6 

Dadu Panthi 


1,324 

386 

-70*8 

Gugapir 


4,85? 

1,812 

-62*7 

Kabir Panthi 


89.264 

46,505 

-47-9 

Kalu Panthi 


36,40( 

21,257 

-41-6 

Kamabansi 


975 

5,471 

+462-9 

Pabuji 


6,22( 

5.347 

-14-1 

Panjpin'a . * 



27,363 

i -64-8 

RaaDasia 


106,77? 

27,168 

i -74*0 

Bam Raya 


2,001 

201 

-90 

Sewak Darya 


19,821 

4,073 

5 -79-5 

Orthadox IRndus 


7,015,601 

^ 7,662,11? 

) +9*2 

Sanatan Bhatm 


7,016, 60i 

f 7,662,11? 

? +9-2 
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2. Shots woesheppinq 
M^salman saints in 

ADDITION TO THEIE OWN 

Gods 

Sanvaria 

Shamsi 

3. Sects of low castes . . 
Balmiki 

Lalbegi 
Kamdasia < . 

BaLashahi . . 

4. Reformers. 

Arya 
Brahmo 
Dev Dharm 
Nanak Pant hi 
Eadhasawami 

5. Miscellaneous — l 

{a) Mjscelllaneous sects 

(6) Castes returned as sects 

6. Unspecified 

7. Sects analogous to 

OTHER RELIGIONS 


232,413 

230,988 

1,425 

981.311 

315.674 

466,172 

199,465 


130,195 

100,783 

700 

3,094 

21,756 

3,862 


914,424 -6 -8 

221,104 -30-0 

449,991 -3-5 

239,999 +20*3 

3,330 +100 

239,890 + 84*3 

223,153 +121*4 


20,593 +103*4 


““ ~ yari. of the spread of education among 

■ per-cent, masses. The decrease in the 
— number of Panjpirias and Eai 

2 . Shots woeshippino Dasias is Striking. It is difficult to 

MffSAuiAN sAiKTs i» suggBst causBS for the fall in the 

^BmoNTo xHHiHowK number of Panjpirias, but the loss of 

Sanvaria . . ■ . 230,988 88,837 —61 s JJai Dasias seems to be due to the 

Shamsi .. .. i,42o 394 -/2 4 qJ Chamars into Aryas. 

3. Shots OF LOW oASTBs .. 981,311 914,424 — 6-8 The number of persons registered 

Balmiki .. .. 315,674 221,104 —30-0 . i •• j ft j. i' • 

Lalbegi .. .. 466,172 449,991 -S’S Under the head ‘ sect worshipping 

Ramdasia .. •• 199,465 239,999 +20-3 Musalman saints” has gone down by 

Balashahi .. .. .. 3,330 +100 „ , j.x, ° 1 a f aL 

616 per cent., as the result of the 

4. refoemebs. .. 130,195 239,890 +84 '3 tendency on the part of the Bbndus 

Brahmo . . • • 700 305' — 56-4 to Withdraw themselves from the in- 

nevDharm .. 3,094 3,597 +16-3 fluence of the Musalman ws. The 

Nanak Panthi .. 21,756 9,723 -55-3 , • ,r , f . i. „a 

Radhasawami .. 3,862 3.112 -19-4 declme in the strength of the sects 

_ of low caste illustrates the process of 

°b M's^UaneoM sects . . 10,126 20,593 +103-4 convei’sion wMch has been thinning 

(6) Castes returned as sects 17,715 20,445 +15-4 their ranks during the decade. The 

6. Unspecified .. 1,648 11,396 +591-6 disCUSsion of the figures of AryaS, 

7. Sects AN ALoooDs to Brahmos, and Dev Samaiists will be 

luund in the following paragraphs. 

96. The Arya or Vedic Dharm sect is the outcome of the religious move- 
ment founded by Swami Daya Nand Saraswati wbo inculcated monotheism and 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Vedas. The Aryas accept the Vedas as Divinely 
revealed and are opposed to idolatry. They also favour social reforms, such as 
tbe abolition of tbe custom of early marriage and the introduction of widow 
remarriage. In other words their aim is to purge Hinduism of what they consider 
later accretions. A full description of the tenets and rules of the sect is given in 
tlie Punjab Census Reports of 1891 and 1911, and needs no addition. 

The strength of the members of the Samaj has been steadily increasing 
from 1877 when the Samaj was foimded. In 1891, the adherents of the Samaj 
numbered 14,030 (8,103 males and 5,927 females). In 1911 tbe total number of 
Aryas was found to be 100,846 (57,956 males and 42,890 females). In 1901 
separate statistics for Aryas were not prepared and hence the number cannot be 
ascertained. The number now recorded under one or the other of the following 
I denominations : — Arya, Vedic and Vedic 

p'iSrb’jSD'l”.. piiatm is shown in the margin. The 

increase in the number of Aryas seems to 

S. 0 t 3 of Hindus . . 223,153 124.852 98,301 ^6 krgely due to tbe new process of prose- 

Sacts of Sikhs .. 15 8 7 lytisation known as Shuddhi introduced 

Total . . 223,168 124,860 98,308 ^>7 . members of the Arya Samaj . The 

majority of the converts are drawn from 

Brahmanic Hindus but special efiorts are made to secure tbe re-conversion of 
converts from Hinduism to Christianity or Islam and the reclamation of the 
depressed classes. The theory of the submergence of caste in the Arya community 
appeals most to the lower classes, who look to the new system to raise their social 
status and to put them on the same footing as the higher classes. The conclusion 
is not inconsistent with the change in the numbers of persons who returned their 
caste as Aryas in 1911 and 1921. In 1911 only 213 persons were recorded as 
Aryas by caste while in 1921 the number returned under this head is shown in 
Table XIII (caste or tribe) as 60,884. The latter number probably iucludes a 
considerable number of low castes, who were allowed to return their castes as 
Arya, as the result of the efiorts of the Shuddhi Sahha, Hoshiarpur, and of the 
Arya Prati Nidhi Sabha, Punjab, 

The followers of Vedi c Dharm have been registered in all the districts and 

States of the provinces except the following : — 
District. "^Aryas. Dujana, Bashaht, Juhbal, Loharu, Bilaspur and 

Suket. The districts where the Samaj has made 

great headway are noted in the margin. Eohtak 
•• -• 27,089 is the only district which for the first time figUrea 

Latere !! il’ 2 k census records as the centre of the Arya 

laikte^™^ “ " 34^6 The caste which has supplied the 

! ! ." 12 281 largest number of Aryas in this district is that of the 

Jat (23,995). 


Arya? returned in 
Punjab and Delhi as 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sects of Hindus 

223,153 

124,852 

98,301 

Sects of Sikhs 

15 

8 

7 

Total 

223,168 

124,860 

98,303 


District. 

Number of 
Aryas. 

Rohtak 

27,089 

Karnai 

13,312 

Lahore 

12,254 

Gnrdaspnr , * 

I 36,643 

Sialkot 

34,946 

Delhi 

12,281 

i 


Arf^s m 
fedicDbanii^ 
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Districts. 

Urban 

Area. 

Rural 

Area, 

Lahore 

167 

4 

Simla . . . . ' 

24 


Montgomery .. 

15 

7 

Hissar 

16 

2 

Sheikhuptira .. . .. 

13 

. . 

Eawalpindi , . , . 

10 

. . 

Siaikot . . . . ; 

8 

» • 

Rohtak 

5 

3 

Ambala . . . .] 

4 

* , 

Oujranwala . . . . . 

4 

• • 

'Gnjrat 

li 

■1 



Brahmo. " 97. Tlie number of Brabmos returned in both the provinces is 305, or 395 
less than in 1911, a fact which indicates that the movement is losing ground. 
The actual number, however, cannot be taken as showing the extent to 
which the doctrines have ceased to attract fresh recruits. As noticed in 1911 
Brahmos are not considered as outcastes from Hindu society, and find no difficifity 
in stepping back to the folds of orthodoxy, and thus the progress made, from time 

to time, in the numerical strength of the body is 
counteracted. Again, with the spread of English 
education and the inculcation of social reforms 
which formed the chief aim of the Samaj, the 
modernist Hindu feels no necessity to separate 
himself from the ranks of his co-religionists and 
enrol himself as Brahmo. Those who still declare 
themselves as Brahmo come mostly from towns, 
as appears from the statement drawn up in the 
margin for districts of the Punjab. The castes from 
which the members of this sect are chiefly recruited 
are Brahman (82), Khatri (74), Arora (37), Ghirath 
(18), Ahir (12) and Jat (10). 

There are three sections of Brahmos, w., the Adi Samaj, the Nababidhan 
Samaj, and the Sadharan Samaj. %The Adi Samaj condemns idol worship, but 
favours the maintenance of the caste system so far as it does not conflict with 
reli^oua beliefs. It practically adheres to the doctrines preached originally by 
. Baja Bam Mohan Boy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. Its members style 
themselves Theistic Hindus, the chief difference between them and other Hindus 
beW that they are Monotheists. The Nababidhan Samaj which owes its origin 
to Keshab Chandra Sen is less conservative and more eclectic. They consider 
the scriptures of other religions as sacred as well as their own. The most enlighten- 
ed and advanced section is Sadharan Samaj, which discards caste distinctions 
and advocates the raising of the status of women. 

JitvSams]. 98. As is well known, this Samaj was founded in 1887 by Shri Pandit 
Battyanand Agnihotri who is also called “ Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan ” and “ The 
Dev Atma.” He declared that hia life mission was to bring the reign of Truth 
and Goodness into this world by bringing changes into the minds and heart of 
i^ukind. When Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan proclaimed his life mission he had a 
sincere^ belief in the existence of “ God,” wmch he received from his ancestors, 
and this belief he held for about 12 years thereafter. But with the gradual evolu- 
tion of Ms attachment to the ideals of Truth and Goodness, he found this belief 
groufidhss, and temup^ed it -in 1894:, just as he had done in the case 
of fdfi&us other briefs which he had acquired from lus ecM-ly surroundings. A full 
account was ^ven in the last census report to wMch the reader is referred fox 
■complete information r^rdiag the teadMng and development of the Samaj. 

The Spaaj has done useful vfrork during the decade in the spread of 
moral and literary educatioh ampng the masses and the introduction of many 
nprial reforms As ^tany as S,lft6 persons ane r^orted to have pledged them- 
^^s to reftam pf ^wre such evils as disKonest dealing, bribe-taking, 

of debffi ’afip depdiife gambling, and the use of intoxicants, 
are said to Jate made mparation of wrongs j(Hani Parishodh) 
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and States registering tte largest numbers are Ambala (778), Ferozepore (358), 

Sialkot (140), Lyallpur (406), Patiala (428) and Babawalpur (1,493). There is, 
however, reason to believe that the number of followers of this Samaj is much 
greater than appears from the census returns. Thus in Lahore which is the 
centre of the movement the number has fallen from 133 to 71, which suggests a 
possible want of accuracy of the returns. Again in the Delhi Province none has 
been returned under this head — a very questionable result. The members of the 
Samaj belong to a number of different castes, the most strongly represented being 
Bania, Arora, Jat, Bawaria, Khatri, Saini and Brahman, 

Section VI. — Sikhs. 

99. It is very difficult to define Sikhism because it is not sharply divided 
from Hinduism as regards religious beliefs. The Sikhs, like the Hindus, believe sikh. 
in the transmigration of the soul, the law of Karma, and in the three modes of 
attaining union with the Supreme Being. The faith owes its origin to Guru Nanak, 
who flourished in the latter half of the loth century of the Christian Era. Guru 
Nanak preached that there is only one true God, he condemned idol worship, 
proclaimed the futility of pilgrimages, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion to the Supreme Being. Thus 
Guru Nanak strove not to found a separate religion as a revolt from Hinduism, 
but to reconcile the ancient beliefs with the purer creed. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the seventeenth century when the 
political tyranny of the Musalmans, and the social tyranny of the Hindus convert- 
ed it into a militant creed. The momentous change was accomplished under 
the direction of Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and the last of Gurus. His teach- 
ings did not effect any material change in the Sikh, creed so far as religious princi- 
ples were concerned, but he tried to organise the Sikhs into a separate nation, 
and with this object ordained on them the observance of certain rules of conduct, 
and insisted on a definite ceremony of initiation (Pahol). The Sikh believer was 
required, besides accepting the religious doctrines of the earlier Gurus, to wear 
long hair and refrain from smoking. These two distinguishing features were taken 

as a standard for judging between Hindus and Sikhs at the Census of 1891. The 
rule was retained at the Census of 1901. 

The difficulties experienced in the practical application of the definition 
led to its modification in 1911. In 1911 the statement of the persons enumerated 
regarding religion was accepted without question. The same rule was repeated 
at the present census because the term “ Silch ” includes not only those who 
follow the ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, i.e., Kesdharis, but also Sahjdharis. 

Both sections accept the tenets held by the Gurus and embodied in the Granth, 
and being strict monotheists repudiate the authority of the Vedas. 

100. The local distribution of Sikhs is illustrated by the map printed ^ 

below. More than half the total population of Sikhs in the Punjab and Delhi “ ” 
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provinces lives in the Indo-G-angetio Plain West where they represent 18-3 per 
cent, of the population. The four chief centres of the Sikh population are Ludhi- 
ana and Amritsar in the British Territory, and Faridkot and Patiala among 
Punjab States. In the Ludhiana district their relative strength is 416 per 
milk of the population, while Amritsar, which is the most important centre of 
Sikh religious activity, has 388 Sikhs to every 1,000 of population. The highest 
percentage of Sikhs (44-2) to the total population is met with in the Faridkot 
State, and Patiala follows next with 34-8 per cent. The other districts and States 
in which Sikhs are found in considerable numbers are Ferozepore, Jullundui, 
Nabha, Malerkotla and Kapurthala. The Sikh element is fairly strong in 
Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, Lahore, Sheikhupura, Ambala and Kalsia. Their pro- 
portion in these districts and States ranges between 164 to 139 per mille. The 
smallest proportion (5 per 10,000) is found in Mandi State in the Himalayan Divi- 
sion where Hindus predominate. There are no Sikhs in Loharu, Dujana and 
' Pataudi States. 

vwiaflon, 101. The variation in the strength of Sikhs from one census to another 

is shown in the margin. It will bo observed that 
Sikhism has made a very marked advance since ■ 
1881. The Sikhs now number 226,331 souls more 
than in 1911 — an increase of 7' 8 percent. — ^whereas 
Musalmans and Hindus have increased only 5' 5 and 
4 per cent, respectively. Sikhs have made the greatest 
advance (9' 8) per cent, in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West where their proportionate numbers, shown 
in the Subsidiary Table II appended to this Chap- 
ter, has risen since 1911 from 1,808 to 1,834 per 
10,000 of the population. The reason for this relatively more rapid growth of 
Sikhs during the last decenniura undoubtedly lies in the realisation by the Sikhs 

of the fact that their religion is quite in- 
dependent of Hinduism, and the conver- 
sion to Sikhism of many of the depressed 
classes who formerly swelled the ranks 
of Hindus. The districts and States in 
which the largest increases in the num- 
ber -of Sikhs have occurred are shown in 
the margin. The closer examination of 
the fjgures reveals that Hindus have de- 
crease in the districts and States which 
.show a high percentage of inorease among 
Sikhs. Statistics of conversion are not 
available but the figures of Sikh 
Chuhras and Mazhabis registered in 
the districts of Ferozepore -and 
Amritsar suggest that untouchables 
heiiig fast absorbed into Sikhism 
as the result of the efforts of the 
Sikh preachers. The other contribu- 
toi^ causes are possibly the fre- 
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They who accept the nectar of the Pahol shall be changed before your very eyes 
from jackals into lions and shall obtain empire in this world and bliss hereafter. 
Let all embrace one creed and obliterate difierences of religion. Let no one deem 
himself superior to another. Let none pay heed to the Ganges and other places 
of pilgrimages. Let men of the four castes receive my baptism, eat out of one 
dish, and feel no disgust or contempt for one another.” The' Guru ordained that 
his followers should wear the following articles, viz., Kes (long hair), Kanga (a comb), 
Earpan (a sword), Kachh (short drawers), and Kara (steel bracelet). Those who 
did not accept the Guru’s baptism were termed Sahjdharis, thus splitting Sikhism 
into two broad divisions (1) Khalsas, (2) Sahjdharis. The tenth Guru when 
hard pressed by the Emperor Aurangzeb settled himself in Nadiar (Hyderabad 
State) where he happened to baptise one Madho Das, a Bairagi ascetic. Madho Das, 
known also as Banda, was recognised by Sikhs as their leader on the death of the 
Guru. He proclaimed himself as the eleventh Guru and reintroduced the old 
custom of “ Charanpahol,” and baptised a large number of Sikhs in this form. 
A majority of the Sikhs, however, did not accept the change and the result was, 
that four sub-sects arose in the Khalsa religion, viz., (1) Sikhs, (2) Mazhabi 
Sikhs, (3) Tat Khalsas and (4) Bandia Khalsas. 

The other important sub-sects of Khalsa are Akalis and Kukas. The* 
word “ Akali ” literally means a God worshipper. Opinions diSer as to the 
foundation of this sect. Some say that Ajit Singh was its founder, while others 
trace its growth to Guru Govind Singh’s days. The blue dress of the Akali is 
said to have been suggested by a piece of blue cloth preserved by Guru Govind 
Singh in memory of his troubles, as a remnant of the dress which he wore in imi- 
tation of the robe of a Musalman saint, when he tried to escape from the Anand- 
pur Fort, where he was besieged by the Mohammadan Army. The sect of 
Akalis has long been known as a militant organisation. Their headquarters 
were the Akal Bunga at Amritsar, and they claimed the leadership of the 
Khalsa. 


The Kuka sect was founded by one Bulaka Singh, an Udasi, of Hazro in 
the Attock District. The doctrines were preached after the death of the founder 
by Ram Singh, a carpenter of Ludhiana district, who declared himself an incar- 
nation of Guru Govind Singh. The Kukas differ from ordinary Sikhs in the 
manner of wearing the turban, and in carrying a necklace or woollen cord, divided 
into knots which serve as beads for prayer. They may be regarded as a puritani- 
cal Sikh sect. In addition to these sects there are two principal ascetic orders, 
namely Udasi and Nirmala. The Udasi sect was founded by Baba Siri Chand, 
the son of Guru Nanak, who is alleged to have been a born Yogi. Siri Chand 
was not installed on the Gaddi after the death of his father, but he was recognised 
as a leader and prophet by the Udasis, who refused to acknowledge Angad, who 
was elected to succeed Nanak, as a Guru. Under the leadership of Siri Chand, 
Udasis gathered enormous strength and formed themselves into a purely ascetic 
order. The Udasis are not uniform in their outward appearances. Some wear 
long hair, some have matted locks, while others shave their head and beard. The 
Nirmalas allege that their order was founded by Guru Nanak himself. 


103. The statement given in the margin shows the numerical strength of strength ot 

( . the different sects returned in the pro- 
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and Nanak Panthis occupy prominent positions. The Patiala State being a Sikh 
State has the largest percentage o£ Tat Khalsas. The term though originally 
designed to denote the followers of Guru Govind Singh in opposition to the Bandia 
Khalsa, seems to have lost its historic significance, as the word Kesdhari is con- 
sidered comprehensive enough to include the staunch disciples of Guru Govind 
Singh. It is for this reason that we find that in Amritsar, which is the principal 
centre of the Silch religion, Sikhs have registered themselves under the general 
head “ Kesdharis.” Hazuris are both Sahjdharis and Kesdhaxis, the number 
bemg 246,384 Kesdharis, and 1,613 Sahjdharis. Hazuris follow the behests of 
Guru Govind Singh, and the appellation (as described in para. 219 of the Punjab 
Census Report ioll) is used for those who have been initiated at Hazur 
Sahib, in Hyderabad, Deccan, where the tenth Guru breathed his last. The 
Nanak Panthis number 22,486 Kesdharis, and 14,179 Sahjdharis. Etymolo- 
gically the term covers all Sikhs, because the faith owes its origin to Guru Nanak, 
but in its popular sense it designates those persons who have not particularly 
attached themselves to the tenets of other Gurus. The only sect worth notrciirg 
under the head Sahjdhari is “ Sarwaria.” The distinguishing characteristic of 
the adherents of this sect is that they do not eat Jhatka meat. 

Varta:ioD 104. The variation in the different sects since 1911 is worked out in the 

"7”” marginal statement. 
tiDif^r 1911, there were 
cent. 2,048,014 Kesdharis ; 

there are now2, 876, 320, 

of whom 1,992,386 re- 
jg.® corded themselves as 
-GO -4 such without mention- 
Inl sub-sect. The 

—7-4 SaJijdharis irow aggic- 
Zw-y 228,689 as against 

30;4 450,823 in 1911. Thus 
Zfs-l compared with 1911 
54-4 figures Kesdharis 
show an increase of 
-4'9-3 19’4 per cent, while 
“gj.’| Sahjdharis present a 
-io-8 loss of 49‘3 per cent. 
"Tigo's ^ hteir respective 

-90-8 strengths. 

■~' 88‘8 

-ic-3 The abnormal in- 
crease in the number 

Kesdharis seems 

to be mainly the result of accretion from the ranks of Sahjdharis and Hindus. 

The conclusion is home out if we com- 
pare the figures of Kesdharis and 
Sahjdharis for districts and States which 
show the largest decreases in the 
strength of Sahjdharis. The figures are 
noted in the margin. It appears that 
the separatist movement, which was 
held largely responsible in 1911 for the 
increase in the number of Sikhs and. 
for a corresponding decrease in the 
followers of Hinduism, has done a good 
deal during the past decade in popu- 
larising the tenets of Gum Govind Singh. 
The activities of Khalsas in spreadmg 

their rehgious doctrines were first 

ooserved at tite end of the 19th century when a Singh Sahha was organised in 
Amritsar City. Its members were then reported to he busy, not only in the city, 
but also in rural areas, inculcating the principles of the Sikh faith and urging the 
necessity of a separate religious and political existence., A new movement was 
startedby the Tat Khalsa between the years 1905 and 1912, whi ch established a 
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central institution called the “Chief Khalsa Dewan.” The objects of this Associa- 
tion are fully described on page 157 of the Pimjab Census Eeport, and need not be 
recapitulated. It had its branches in nearly all districts and States of the Punjab, 
and its scope was limited more or less to social and religious organisation and 
reformation. It is due to the untiring zeal of the members of this rehgious body 
that the Tat Khalsa show an increase of 54’4 per cent., whereas other minor sects 
have lost their separate existence. The third association which is of recent birth 
is known as “ Sharomani Gurdawara Parbandhak Committee.” It is an un- 
registered body and its aims and objects are declared to be (1) to arrange for the 
management of the Sikh Shrines in accordance with the principles of Sikhism and 
Panthak Jathedari, (2) to introduce and maintain the Guru doctrines in all the 
Gurdawaras, (3) to provide, if necessary, and to make arrangements for the 
imparting of religious and moral education. The Committee chiefly represents 
the Akali sects, but has received support from Sikhs generally in its campaign 
for the control of Sikh shrines, in which it has attained a considerable measure of 
success. 

Section V. — Christians- 

105. The map printed below shows the local distribution of Chris- 
tians. There are now 346,259 Christians in the provinces, or 13 per mtZle oi cuiistiaos. 



of the total population. Of these 7' 6 per cent, belong to European and allied 
races, 1-4 per cent, are Anglo-Indians, and 91 per cent. Indian Christians. 
Nearly half the total number of Christians are foimd in the districts and States 
of the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, chiefly in Gujranwala, Lahore and Sheikhnpura, 
where their proportion per ten thousand of the population ranges between 448 and 
411. Next in importance comes the Sub-Himalayan tract which contributes 
more than one-third of the total Christian population of the provinces. The 
districts of this tract in which they are chiefly settled are Sialkot and Gurdaspur, 
where they constitute 7 and 4 per cent., -respectively, of the population. The 
districts in the North-West Dry Area which contain a fair proportion of Christians 
are Lyallpm, Shahpm and Montgomery. Proportionately the greatest number of 
Christians is found in the Simla district (84 per cent.), and the smallest in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan district (1 per 10,000) in Brii^sh Territory. No Christian waa 
returned in Dujana, Pataudi, Jubbal and Loharu States. 
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The Ohristian community has almost doubled itself during the last de- 
cade. While in 1911 there were 199,751 
Christians in both the provinces, the 
number now registered is 346,259, or 73-3 
per cent, more than in 1911. The inset 
table gives the variation exMbited by the 
different racial sections of the Christian 
population since 1911. There has occur- 
red an actual decrease in European Christ- 
ians which is probably due to the reduc- 
tion of the British Army in India, and to 
diminished commercial activity. As 
would appear from the figures noted in 
the margin, the decrease is mostly con- 
fined to the districts containing Military 
Cantonments. It may also be possibly 
due to some extent to the partial re- 
»th tlie higher and subordinate services. 
The increase in the number of Anglo-Indians, as compared with 1911, is, 
in all probability, partly due to some Anglo-Indians who recorded themselves as 
Europeans at the last census, having returned themselves under their proper 
designation, and partly to a growing tendency among Indian Christians to pass 
themselves off as Anglo-Indians. The above mentioned facts are proved by the 
increase registered in Anglo-Indians in tjre age group 30 and over, _ which is 
502, or mere than one-third of the total increase shown by this commimity within 
the last ten years. 

The great rise in the number of Indian -Christians between 1911 and 1921 
affords a strildng indication of the increase in missionary activity during the 
decade. In 1881 the total number was 3,796. In 1891 Indian Christians 
numbered 19,547, and a decade later the number rose to 37,980. The increase 
since 1901 has been more than maintained, and the present census shows 
315,031, or an increase of 311,235, since 1881. 

The districts and States in which Christianity has made the greatest develop- 
ment during the decade are named in the 
margin. The increase in Hissar, Eohtak 
and Karnal districts is due mainly 
to the zeal and activity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. In Kapurthala the 
increase appears to be the work of the 
Punjab Mission of the American Presby- 
terian Church. In Gujrat and Amritsar 
the Church of Scotland Mission, and the 
Church Missionary Society have done 
useful work. In Montgomery several missions are reported to have brought 
about the result, the cluef among them being the Associated Eeformed Presby- 
terian Mission. 

107. Detailed figures for the Christian sects are given in Imperial Table 

XV, and the totals for the provinces are 
noted, in the margin. The Presbyterians 
constitute the bulk of the Christian 
population of the Punjab, representing 
40 per cent, thereof. Out of 134,063 
followers of this sect found in botb 
the provinces, 1,349 or 1 per cent, are 
Europeans, 110, or less than 1 percent, 
are Anglo-Indians, and 132,604, or 98 
per cent, are Indian Christians. They 
have been returned from all the districts 
of the Punjab, notable exceptions 
being the Hissar, Eohtak, Gurgaon, 
Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi 
Eian districts. The districts where 
they are fonndin over-whelming majority 
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Gougregationalist t ,. 

31 

* ^ 

Greek 

3 


Lutheran 

36 

3 

Methodist' .. .J 

Minor Protestant Benofianar 

, 33,059 

2,98o 


6,631* 

145 

Presbyterian 

133,906 

107 

Protestant {UnapsbifiedJ 

16,484; 

560 

Quaker 

I 


Homan GathoEe . . 

38, 2U. 

’ 2,010 

Salvationist 

38,nf 

6 

Syrian .* 

2( 


not returned 

1 

I,45£ 

* ' 390 
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axe Laliore, Sialkot, Gujraiiwala, Sheikliupura and Montgomery. _ Anglicans 
come next in point of numerical strength to Presbyterians, numbering 69,374, 
of whom 26 per cent, are Europeans, 4 per cent. ..Anglo-Indians, and about 
70 per cent. Indian Christians. The districts where they are most numerous be- 
ing Lahore (11,376), Gujranwala (10,287) and Lyallpur (10,045). Koman Catholics 
rank third, their number beuig 40,225. Of these 12 per cent, are Europeans, 4 
per cent, Anglo-Indians, and about 84 per cent. Indian Christians. The important 
centres of the mission are the Sialkot and Lyallpur districts. The number of 
Salvationists is almost equal to that of Eoman Catholics, there being 38,123 
persons of whom 38,091 are Indians, the balance repre.sentiiig the number of 
European Officers in charge of the mission w'ork in the Punjab. The largest 
number of Salvationists is found in Gurdaspur (16,334), Lyallpur (8,755) and 
Amritsar (6,112). Methodists number 36,044 of whom 35,667 are Indians, 331 
Europeans and 46 Anglo-Indians. They are confined mostly to the districts of 
the Ambala and Lahore Divisions of the Punjab. Other important sects are 
Abyssinian (1). Armenians (107), Congregationalists (31), Greek (3), Lutheran (39), 

Quaker (1), and Syrian (26). 

The sects included under the heading “ hlinor Protestant Denominations ” 
are the American Church of God Mission (3,944), Brethren in Christ Mission (17), 

Church of Christ Mission (1,456), Church of India (11), Mennonite Mission (123), 
and Seventh Day Adventist s ( 1 , 1 6 5) . 

The entries which did not indicate any particular set of beliefs or where 
the word “ Protestant ” was only put down in the column for sects, were included 
in ■■ Unsectarian or Unspecified Protestants." The detail is given on the title 
page to Table XV. 

108. The figures of Christian sects for 1921 are compared with those viriation m 

of 1911 in the margin. There has been 
since 1911 an important increase in the 
strength of all sects except Greek, Lu- 
theran, and Quakers, the slight decrease in 
which seems to be due to the absence of 
missionary organisation. Anglicans have 
increased from 53,427 to 69,374 or 29^8 
per cent. The number of Europeans, 
however, returned under this head is com- 
paratively small, being 18,471, a decline 
of 3,778 as compared with the figures of 
1911, and the increase is made up of 638 
Anglo-Indians and 19,087 Indians. The 
decrease among Europeans is due to the 
causes discussed in paragraph 106 above. 

The districts which have shown the largest 
increases are Lahore (5,906), Amritsar 
(2,937), Sialkot (2,557) and Delhi (3,987). 

Decreases have taken place in the dis- 
tricts of Ambala (2,546) and Rawalpindi 
(983). Armenians now aggregate 107 as against 12 in 1911. Baptists have 
increased by 1,216 during the past decade. The number of Europeans, however, has 
fallen from 186 to 127, but the number of Anglo-Indians and Indian members of 
this sept has increased from 1,154 to 2,429. Increases have occurred mainly in Delhi 
and in the Ambala district and Patiala State. Congregationalists show an 
increase of 6, and Greeks a decrease of 15. The number of Methodists has risen 
from 12,850 to 36,044, an increase of 180-5 per cent. An increase has occurred 
among Indian Christians, chiefly in Rohtak (9,267), Lahore (5,613) and Gurdas- 
pur (2,159). The high percentage of increase under “ Minor Protestant Denomina- 
tions” is due to the inclusion in this sect of 3,944 persons, who returned 
themselves as members of American Church of God Mission. The strength of 
Presbyterians has increased by 39,024 or 41-1 per cent. Notable increases have 
taken place in Jullundur (1,875), Lahore (9,626), Gujranwala (9,100) and 
Montgomery (3,471). Their number has fallen in the districts of Lyallpur 
and Shahpur by 2,141 and 4,541, respectively, owing to the emigration of 
Indian Christians from these districts to the newly colonised districts of Mont- 
gomery and Sheikhupura. Roman Catholics have increased during the last ten 


S30t. 

1911. 

1021. 

Percentage 
of vatia* 
tion 1911 
to 1921. 

All D?noiniaatious 

199,69: 

346,259 

73-4 

Ab’p'ssioian 


1 

100-0 

Aiglican Cammunion . . 

53,427 

69,374 

29-8 

Ar.isnian 

12 

107 

791-7 

Baptist 

1,340 

2,.5o6 

90-7 

C lactregationaiist 

25 

31 

24-0 

Graek 

IS 

3 

~83'3 

Latlnran 

llo 

39 

-G6-1 

Mithorllsfc 

12,850 

3G,044 

180-5 

Minor Protestant Deno- 




miiations . . 

1,479 

6,7701 

358-1 

Pr33 by baria’i .. 

95,C3£ 

1,34,063 

41-1 

Protestant (Utisecta* 




rian) or (sect notspe- 




eifiad) .. ‘ 

930 

17,044 

1732*7 

•Quaker 

3 

1 

-66-7 

Boinan CatboHo 

15,847 

40,225 

153*8 

S ilvationist . . 

j 18,073 

i 38,123 

UO-1) 

6 /rian (Jaeobite) 

I 1 

1 26 

2,500-0 

not returned 

538 

1,846 

243-1 
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years, by 24 , 378 , or ISS'S per cent. Towards tins increase Anglo-Indiana 
have contributed 507, and Indian Cbiistians 25,360. The mnnbcr of European 
members lias gone down from 0,310 to 4,821 or 23 6, per cent. The 
districts in which, the largest number of converts have been secured are 
■ Sialkot (7,003), Montgomery (3,424) and _ Lyallpur (7,685). Salvatiomats 
have added 20,050 persons to their number since 1911. The increase is chiefly 
represented by Indian Christians. The number shown under “ Sects not returned’" 
and “Unspecified Protestants” is larger than in 1911 in spite of every efiort 
to obtain as correct a return of the Christian Sects as possible. Missionary 
societies were asked to give slips to their converts showing the name of 
the Church to which they belonged so that uneducated Indian Christians might 
know what entry they should make, but the result was not satisfactory. 

Section VI.— Minor Religions. 


Jain, 


Buddhist. 


Parsl 


Sm, 


li3:!eSniie 


109. Jainism was originally a sect of Hinduism, and even now the boundary 
line between the two religions is indeterminate. Jains are still regarded as a 
recognised section of Hindu Society, and consequently many Jains returned them- 
selves as Jain Hindus in spite of clear instmetions to the contrary. There are 
now 46,019 Jains in these Provinces, or 756 less than in 1911. The decrease 
seems chiefly to be due to some Jains having recorded themselves as Hindus. 
It is also possible that they are not so prolific as other constituents of the popula- 
tion owing to their living in towns, being engaged in sedentary occupation, and 
abstaining from nourishing food, such as meat and eggs. Nearly half the total 
number of ^ains in the Punjab are settled in the districts of the Ambala Division, 
chiefly in Hissar, Rohtak and Karnal. There are 4,698 Jains in the Delhi Pro- 
vince* principally belonging to the Bania class. Other districts and States of the 
Pimjab which possess a fair number of Jains are Patiala (3,249), Sialkot (2,147), 
Ludhiana (1,796), Jind (1,548), Amritsar (1,375), Ferozepore (1,211), and Hoshiar- 
pur (1,079). 

There are two main sects of Jains, laiown as Digambars and Swotambars. 
■The important sub-sects are Dhundia and Sathanakwasi. About 44 per cent, of 
Jains are Digambaris, and 53 per cent. Swetambaris of all kind. 3 per cent, did 
not return any sect and were grouped under the head “ miscellaireous.” 

110. Of 5,918 Buddhists enumerated, 3,019 belong to the Kangra district 
and 2,052 to Bashahr State. The rest are distri- 
buted in the districts noted in the margin. Their 
number has declined from 7,690 to 5,918 since 1911, 
and the decrease is shared chiefly by the Kangra 
district (873), and Bashahr State (636). The de- 
crease in the Kangra district may be due to migration, but in the Bashahr State 
the loss seems to be part of the general decrease of 3 per cent, in the populat'oa. 

111. The number of Parsis according to the recent census m 598 or 8‘4 
per cent, less than in 1911. They are generally 
immigrants from Bombay and their principal 
occupation is trade. The districts and States in 
which their strength is more than 10 are noted in 

. the margin. The decrease in their numbers since 
1911 seems to be due to migration. 

A. ■ whom are domiciled Indians, have decreased 

from o4 to 36. They have been chiefly recorded in Lahore (13), and Delhi (17), 
where Government Offices and Military Cantonments are located. 

113, riie tern includes all those persons who did not profess to helong 
. 0 any religion, but returned themselves as Atheists, Agnostics, etc. At the 
I™"!! “Glided among Chiistiam, but now they have been 
Sf o'™*™ “ separately under the inetruc- 

1 iiigllMiSr^d sTS!’’’' Biwopeans, 


Ambala 

5 1 

Shahpnr 

2 

Simla 

20 

Nahan. 

XO 

Ferozepaie 

6 1 

Bilaspnr 

76 

Laboro 

170 

Ohamba 

641 

■Amtihsar 

5 

Patia’a 

3 

Gurch'j^pur 

3 

Delhi 

6 


Ambala 

Simla 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

Lahore 

.Amdtaar 


30 

36 

19 

15 

179 

58 


Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Eawalpindi 

Multan 

Patiala 

Delhi 


12 

27 

41 

47 

21 

72 




CHAPTER IV. 


I, General distribution of the population by religion, II. Distribution by districts of the main religions . III. Christians,! 
Number and Variation. IV. Religions of Urban and Rural Population. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Genera! distribution of the population by religion. 


Religion and Locality. 


Actual 
number 
in 1921. 


Peoportion per 10,000 

POPULATIOS' IN. 

OF 

1921. 

IQll. 

1901. 

1891. 

18SL 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5,063 

5,075 

4,922 

4,739 

4,758 

1,756 

30 

1,402 

1,875 

1,714 

31 

1,468 

1,862 

1,810 

31 

1,512 

1,569 

1,804 

32 

1,652 

1,251 

1,808 

34 

1,692 

1,224 

3,566 

3,628 

4,179 

4,408 

4,384 

1,978 

1,981 

2,354 

2,479 

2,398 

642 

674 

646 

682 


608 

657 

825 

9SS 

1,041 

338 

316 

354 

259 

242 

1,216 

1,192 

849 


822 


Indo-Gangetic Plain West 


* NoTlt There being no entries in the earlier decade, no compariBon is possible. 
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CHAPTEBI7. 


SUBSDIARY 
Distribution by districts 


NCIIBIEIII'KB 10,000 08 in 


District or State and Natural Division. 

Hindu. 

Muaalman. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1021. 

1 1)1 1 . 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

PUNJAB AND DELHI .e 

3,56t 

3, 621 

447£ 

4,40£ 

4,38^ 

5,06: 

6,07C 

4,92J 

4,73S 

4,758 

PUNJAB 

3,50( 

.. 




5,101 





Indo-Gangetic Plain Wesx (Total) 

4,241 

4,34^ 

4,864 

5,02S 

4,89^ 

3,78^ 

3,769 

3,745 

3,65£ 

3,690 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West (Puiwajs) 

] . Hissar 

2. Loharu State 

3. Roiitak 

4. Dujana Siate 

0 , Gurgaon 

6. Pataudi State 

7. liamai 

8. Jullundur 

9. Kapurthala Stale 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Malerkotla Stats 

12. FeroKopore 

13. Paridkol Stale 

14. Patiala State 

15. Jind State 

16. Nabha Stale 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar 

1 9. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupura * 

4435 

6.713 

8.713 
8,152 
7,794 
6,747 
8,339 
6,917 
2,978 
2,055 
2,387 
3,668 
2,789 
2,563 
4,281 
7,616 
5,084 
2,260 
2,200 
1,629 
1,640 

6,730 

8,699 

8,320 

7.9tl 

6,669 

8,245 

0,954 

3,309 

2,201 

2,540 

3,219 

2,853 

2,8G9 

4,00(i 

7,737 

5.079 

2,100 

2,404 

1,907 

oiocs 

8,703 

8,463 

7,603 

6,692 

8,336 

7,060 

4,011 

2,979 

3,907 

4,956 

2,913 

2,864 

5,614 

7,516 

5,389 

2,378 

2,744 

2,241 

7,07,'] 

9,000 

8,467 

7,747 

6,803 

8,328 

7,310 

4,197 

2,985 

4,280 

5,277 

2,844 

2,875 

5,953 

8,112 

5,832 

2,527 

2,787 

2,409 

6,70}' 

8,888 

8,47(} 

7,731 

d,m 

8,100 

7,280 

4,284 

3,282 

4,448 

2,277 

2,592 

2,830 

6,008 

8,430 

5,102 

2,092 

2,939 

2,064 

3,80( 

2,64-' 
1,27: 
1,61 ( 
2,20(j 

3,180 

1,601 

2,843 

4,457 

5,644 

3,400 

3,537 

4,394 

2,075 

2,203 

1,404 

K927 

5,724 

4,559 

7,106 

6,325 

.. 

2,71f 

1,291 

1,590 

2,089 

3,378 

I, 708 
2 M2 
4,452 
5,673 
3,404 
3,047 
4,362 

2.848 
2,184 

J. 381 

1.849 
6,044 
4,642 
6,740 

2,584 

1,28« 

1,454 

2,395 

3,250 

1,618 

2,733 

4,588 

5,673 

3,505 

3,513 

4,472 

2,882 

2,238 

1,373 

1,965 

G,J74 

4,639 

7,026 

2.561 
1,000 
1,448 
2,251 
3,138 
1,601 
2,511 
4,55( 
5,691 
3,494 
3,64t 

4.561 
2,988 
2,223 
1,35} 
1,924 
5,99< 
4,55(] 
0,8 9C 

2,730 

1,103 

1,436 

2,26S 

3,094 

1,841 

2,oOS 

4,542 

s,m 

3,457 

3.465 

4,774 

2,992 

2,190 

1,371 

1,910 

6,487 

4,620 

7,337 

HmALAYAN 

9.459 

9,453 

9.460 

9,470 

9,474 

445 

430 

453 

443 

459 

21. Nahan Stale 

22. Simla 

23. SmhEiU Stake .. 

24. Bihspvr State 

25. Kangra 

26. Manii State 

27. SuJeet Stale 

28. ChambaSMe 

9,429 
7,331 
9,545 
^ 9,796 

9,428 
9,801 
9,S71 
9,198 

9,40i 

7,387 

9,492 

9,832 

9,413 

9,835 

9,880 

9,203 

9,400 

7,509 

9,541 

9,805 

9,407 

9,785 

9,877 

9,335 

9,531 

7,580 

9,629 

9,836 

9,378 

9,836 

9,907 

9,34-3 

9,578 

7„551 

9.074 

9,804 

9,409 

9,837 

9,860 

9,361 

459 

1,534 

3U 

159| 

500! 

187: 

121! 

742, 

434 

1,480 

320 

i5t 

504 

155 

107 

644 

4 73 
1,654 
337 
164 
516 
; 183 

122 
652 

395 

1,002 

325 

154 

520 

158 

92 

! 608 

377 

1,615 

364 

146 

536 

159 

132 

592 

SuE-HlMALAyAK 

2,666 

2,736 

3,309 

3,508 

3,617 

6,144; 

6,119 

6,062 

5,867 

5,880 

29. Amhala 

30. KaUia State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspnr 

33. Siaikot 

34. Gnjrat 

35. Jheltun 

36. Bawalpindi 

37. Attook t 

5,431 

1 5,014 

5,395 
3,037 
2,324 
769 
730 
1,005 
511 

5,516 

5.480 

5,428 

3,394 

2,474 

663 

670 

884 

380 

6,252 

6,750 

6,099 

4,048 

2,786 

924 

872 

927 

6,104 

5,843 

6,040 

4,201 

3,315 

951 

834 

939 

6,482 

6,149 

0,104 

4,302 

2,957 

1,051 

1,034 

1,050 

3,019 

3,565 

3,119 

4,962 

6,190 

8,612 

8,866 

8,257 

9,091 

2,974 
' 3,366 

3,068 
4,878 
0,174 
8,729 
8,840 
8,362 
9,088 

2,950 

3,263 

3.162 

4,928 

6,615 

8,738 

8,867 

8,632 

2, Dill 
3,057 
3,249 
4,863 
6,120 
8,797 
8,910 
8,661 

2,850 
2,944 
3,219 
4,752 
' 6,617 

8,816 
8,768 
8,667 

Norte-West Dey Assa . . . , 

1,423 

1,358 

1,784 

1,691 

1,632 

7,895 

8,000 

7,901 

8,159 

8,268 

38, Montgomery 

30. Shahpnr 

40. SUanwaU.J ,, 

41. Lyallpur 1 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Ba^awalpur State . . ■ . . 

45. Mnzafergarh 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan .. 

1,328 

1,142 

im 

1,853 

1,496 

1,505 

1,467 

1,229 

1,140 

1,248 

1,058 

1,064 

1,803 

1,424 

1,554 

1,403 

1,197 

1,072 

2,372 

1,306 

1,182 

2,658 

2,103 

1,879 

1,691 

1,287 

1470 

2,432 

1,338 

2,024 

1,943 

1,385 

1,328 

1,291 

1,969 

1,400 

1,642 

2,02f 

1,502 

1,279 

l,2Sf 

7,188 

8,280 

8,623 

6,074 

8,332 

S,218 

8,285 

8,679 

8,834 

7,467 

8,330 

8,787 

6,113 

8,195 

8,167 

8,381 

8,691 

8,906 

7,215 

8,449 

8,754 

6,120 

7.803 
8,025 
8,297 
8,632 

8.803 

7,246 

8,462 

7,885 

7,981 

8,410 

8,600 

8,671 

7,749 

8,487 

B,270 

7,897 

8,376 

8,638 

8,678 

DELHI 

6,669 

7440 

7,409 

7,501 

7,511 

2,904 

2,612 

2,428 

2,346 

2,328 

Inbo-Gaegetio Plaist West 

1. Delhi 

6,669 

6,669 

7440 

7,140 

7,409 

7,409 

7.501 

7.501 

7,511 

7,511 

^,904 

2,904 

2.612 

2,612 

2,428 

2,428 

2.345 

2.346 

2,826 

2,323 


Hors.—* Sheikhupura figures for I9ll, ISOI. -1891 and' 1881 are 
■t Attook figures for 1901, 1891 and 1881 are included in Jhelum 
I kfianTOli and Lyallpnr figures for 1801 and 1881 are not 
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SUBSmiAEy TABLE 


TABI.E U. 

of the main religions. 


FOPULATION WHO ABE 



c 

hristian. 



Jain. 

1 sah. 

1921. 

j 

1 19ii. 

1 

1 1901. 

! 

( 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

12 

13 

1 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

135 

S3 

27 

21 

14 

18 

18 

BO 

20 

21 

1,216 

1,192 

34S 

809 

822 

133 


I 



16 


- 



1,238 





129 

53 

IS 

14 

12 

32 

35 

35 

34 

36 

1,834 

1,808 

1,34C 

1,266 

4,36£ 

123 


, , 

. , 

I 

29 





1,910 





13 

3 

3 

3 

72 

72 

77 

73 

55 

558 

478 

366 

285 

■ilS 






9 

10 

S 


8 






130 

6 

i 

i 

1 

91 

81 

81 

81 

90 

8 

3 

1 

3 

.1 

’* 19 

’* 12 

4 

2 

1 

** 40 

45 

52 

55 

*59 

U 

6 

1 

2 

' ’ 2 

” 41 

5 

” 18 

. . 

4 

60 

42 

47 

63 

45 





12 

2 

i 

51 

53 

54 

59 

7o 

148 

169 

139 

118 

129 

50 

30 

19 

18 

21 

9 

11 

il 

8 

s 

2,506 

2,198 

1,371 

1,221 

1,144 

39 

4 

1 

0 

i 

S 

8 

7 

6 

S 

2,254 

2,024 

1,339 

1,318 

1,049 

28 

17 

14 

6 

5 

32 

36 

33 

31 

35 

4,153 

4,003 

2,450 

2.183 

2,055 

5 

J' 

2 

20 

2 

0 

73 

178 

175 

168 

186 

‘2,717 

2,954 

1,354 

1,007 

4,072 

49 

35 

20 

26 

il 

15 

11 

16 

12 

2,757 

2,735 

2,383 

2,553 

2,595! 

/ 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

31 

31 

33 

35 

36 

4,424 

4,252 

4,221 

5,00(1 

4,142 

5 

2 

1 

0 

22 

23 

18 

20 

20 

3,485 

3,781 

2,227 

1,802 

2,781 

2i 

7 

3 

0 

0 

50 

45 

45 

6 

26 

909 

830 

1,063 

528 

173 

2 

*210 

♦ • 

51 

1 

11 

10 

16 

14 

14 

2,976 

3,062 

2,630 

2,230 

2,907 

411 

63 


11 

11 

9 

S 

10 

1,591 

1,631 

1,374 

1,414 

1^359 


54 

20 

16 

10 

15 

16 

14 

7 

3 

3,088 

2,883 

2,582 

2,634 

*) 

438 

44S 

176 

36 

34 

3 

12 

1 

10 

12 

0 

10 

9 

815 

1,586 

1,167 

682 

057 

586 

26 

26 

20 

22 

25 

2 

2 

s 

2 

s 

44 

45 

28 

25 

17 

3 

3 

a 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

1 

Ij 

103 

155 

51 

71 

42 

844 

932 

693 

689 

781 

20 

12 

8 

9 

5l 

269 

176 

135 

116 

47 

0 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

5 

9 

7 

15 

67 

89 

35 

37 

45 


* • 


4 



1 

, . 


* ' 

i 

1 

31 

10 




5 

4 

1 


1 

2 

l] 

1 27 

25' 

16 

in 

10 

• * 

. * 


I 

1 

1 




H . 

*’ i 

8 

1 1 

2 

5 

3 

5 

6 

5 

1 

5 

’ 7 


:: 


. . 


S 

17 

' 13 

11 

6 

/ 

2 

6 

201 

159 

48 

42 

17 

12 

12 

12 

11 

9 

977 

974 

568 

574 

477 

83 

1 

iOS 

A 

53 

60 

35 

33 

32 

32 

27 

12 

1,433 

! 1,369 

712 

906 

641 

40 

386 

664 

29 

0 

32 

279 

496 

8 

8 

! 47 

110 
6 

i 

25 

104 

I 

1 

6 

15 

A 

33 

12 

*’ 23 

28 

11 

i i 

21 

27 

12 

! 1 

1 

31 

11 

1 

15 

32 

12 

1 

14 

1,397 

1,434 

1,615 

799 

1,120 

1,461 

1,447 

835 

960 

719 

976 

470 

1,069 

699 

909 

445 

875 

663 

879 

,397 

9 

Q 

6 

1 

A 

4 

i ’* 4 
17 

1 




600 

599 

332 

250 

129 

163 

11 

152 

14 

82 

■St 

80 

7 

47 

j 3 

19 

i 2 

11 

3 

10 

1 

13 

391 

557 

478 

581 

254 

346 

249 

310 

190 

217 



• • 

. * 

; 

* • 

. . 


387 

518 



1 

117 

79 

23 

6 

7 

I 1 

i 

1 

. . 

1 

564 

562 

291 

143 

1 

146 

156 

11 

125 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


• • 




1,338 

1,274 

412 

321 

280 

10 

5 

1 



. . 



. . 


422 

487 

243 

198 

111 

429 

8 

373 

4 

110 

1 

1 

.. 

i 

1 

1 

1 



83 

1,642 

143 

1,710 

62 

i,il2 


67 

4 

30 

3 

28 

i 

30 

*34 


5 

2 

:: 

1 

164 

209 

377 

244 

93 

66 

".90 

45 

88 

38 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• * 

• • 



4 

244 

213 

111 

205 

29 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1% 

« • 

• * 

• • 


86 

111 

80 

71 

82 




w 


3 

■ ’ 

’ • 

19 

20 

21 

35 

■ 37 

273 

87 

46 

29 

31 

96 

115 

112 

119 

114 


45 

4 

6 

16 

273 

273 

87 

87 

48 

46 

29 

29 

31 

31 

98 

96 

115 

116 

112 

112 

119 

119 

114 

114 

57 

57 

45 

45 

4 

4 

6 

6 

16 

15 


inotaded in distriote of Lyallpor, Gujanwala. Lahore and Siallrot. 

and Kawalpindi Districts. 
aTBdkbie, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUS III. 
Christian, Number and Variation. 


District or State and 
Natural Division, 


Actual kumbbr of CuRisTiANa in 


1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1881. 



PUNJAB 


.. 332,939 


Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

(Tom) .. .. 153,424 

iNDO-GANOETtO PLAIN WEST 

( Punjab ) .. .. 140,104 

1. Hisfiar i,024 

2. Loharu Stale 

3. Rohtak .. .. io,033 

4. Dujana State 

5. Gurgaou .. ,, 1,315 

6 . Paimdi State 

7. Kama! .. .. 3,332 

8. Jullundur . . , , 4,533 

9. KapurtMa State .. I'lOO 

10. Ludhiana .. 1,513 

11. MalerJcotla Stale "37 

12. Perozepore .. 5,355 

13. Faridkot State 107 

14. Patiala State . . 1,395 

15. Jind State ’537 

16. Nabha Stale , . 41 

17. Lahore .. .. 46^454 

18. Amritsar . , , . 12 773 

19. Gujranwala .. 27^308 

20. Sheikhupura* , . 23 431 


Himalayan 

21. NaJian State 

22 . Simla 

23 . Simla Hill States 

24. JBilcispur State 

25. Kangra 

26. Mandi State 

27. SaketSiaie 

28. Ghan^a 

Sub-Himalayan 

29. Amhala .. 

30. Kahia State 

31. Hoshiarpui 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Siaikot . , 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhelmn . , 

; 36, Rawalpindi 

' 37. Attockt . , 

North-West Dry Area 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpar . . 

40. Mjanwali J . , 

4L Lyallpurf .. 

42, Jhang 

43, Multan 

44, Bahmalpur State 

45, Muzaffargarh 

46, Dera Ghazi Kliaii 

BELHI§ 


4,471 4,400 

44 37 

3,823 3,666 


48,320 


Lstoo-Gangetio Plain WsstI 1S,S20 

Belhi .. 13,320 


22,103 15,785 


117,172 92,524 

5,679 7,483 

4 31 

3,745 2,978 

32,832 23,365 

62,266 48,620 


71,192 44,365 

10,408 581 

11,270 8,616 

369 168 

42,004 32,023 

449 201 

0,006 2,441 

283 199 


Vaiuation per cent . j 

1911™ 

1001— 

1891— 

1881— 

1881- 

1921. 

191L 

1901. 

1891. 

1821, 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

-{-73*3 

+200*0 

+87*4 

+72*8 

+1,184'3 

d-71'6 





'M62*4 

+164*5 

+40*0 

+S4-6 

+1,2081 

+185'5 





+27S-i 

+7*0 

-{-4*5 

+236*1 

+1,322'2 

+2,903*9 

+317*5 

+45*5 

*+61*8 

+29,'408'8 

+6S-3 

+181 M 

+82*9 

-H17-1 

+1,780'0 

-100*0 

.. 

, . 

-100*0 

-100*0 

+267‘6 

•~-22*o 

+882-C 

+41*2 

+3,878*8 

+70*0 

+40*3 

+4*1 

+ •9 

+150*6 

+928*0 

+174*4 

+387*5 

-77*1 

+3,042*1 

+81-6 

-6*2 

+154*6 

+15*5 

+400*9 

+164*3 

+16*7 

-20-0 

+400*0 

+1,133'3 

+mr> 

+75*2 

+9*8 

+3*1 

+218-2 

+1,683*3 

-45*5 

-15*4 

. . 


+88*8 

+133*9 

+201*0 

+109*2 

+^476*9 

+240*6 

+133*8 

+1,042*9 

+133*3 

+21,133*3 

+720*0 

-28*6 

-30*0 

-44*4 

+127*8 

+113*3 

+198*5 

+33*1 

+18*1 

+900*3 

+168*2 

+129*2 

+29*i; 

-I-85-2 

+1,309*8 

+68*4 

+490*1 

+10*8| 

+1,112*9 

+13,976*2 

+1-6 

+28*8! 

-4*4 

-7*0 

+16*4 

+18*0 

-19*6 

+84*0 

-{-19*0 

+109*5 

+4*3 

+31*0 

-9*1 

-8*2 

+14*0 

-23*0 

+88*5 

+161*1 

-4*3 

+248*9 

-63-6 

+1,000*0 




-6*0 

+•3 

+12*2 

+4*9 

+11*0 

+150*0 

+33*3 

-75*0 


-16*7 

-100*0 

. , 

-100*0 

, . 


. -22*2 

+16*7 

+7-7i 

-13*8 

-21*2 

+26*6 

+209*1 

+-1H 

+159*3 

+1,030*7 

-24*1 

+71*5 

-16*2 

+37*9 

+50*5 

-87*1 


-100*0 

+200*0 

1 +300*0 

+25*8 

+266*3 

+677*5 

+22*4 

1 +3,721*4 

+40*5 

+422*6 

I +86*3 

+418*4 

: +6,991*1 

+28*1 

+307*2 

i +2*3 

+660*1 

' +3,956*4 


tPrgmes of 1881 and 1891 BIB not available. "awpmai iiistiicts. 

§Kgurea for Delhi provlnoe as now oonstitated are not availaWe for previotrs eensnses. 
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CHAPTER V. 


tors. 


Age. 

SECTION L— THE AGE RETUHN^S. 

114 Iiistructioiia to enumerators. 115. Tko .actoal ages rolumctl at fcke Census, and comparison nitii 
1911 116 Comparison of Punjab (unselcoted). English (.solcotod) and A.uencau (unselectecl) longevity, 

117,’ The '“Stationary” Papulation. 118. Persons over 40 years of ago m v.-inous cii.Hte». 

SECTION 11.— VITAL STATISTICS. 

119. Births and Deaths, 120. Ratio of female to male hirths, 121, Deaths in llio Pimjal), 180/— 192L 
122, Deaths in Punjab Jails. 

Section I.— The Age Returns. 

Instructions 114. The lustructioiis to emimeratoi's which wci'c piiiitcd oii the cover of 
to Enumera-the enumeration book state “ Column 7 (age)— Enter the number of ;7ears each 
person has completed. For infants less than one year, enter the word ‘ infant.’ ” 
The actual procedure adopted appears to have introduced at least 4 classes ot 
cases. These were— 

(1) Cases in which the person questioned gave his age at a figure which 
appeared reasonable to the enumerator. 

(2) Cases in which the given age seemed improb.ablc, and the enumerator 
then either put down the age estimated by liimself or questioned 
some of the bystanders. 

(3) Cases in which the person questioned gave two alternative ages, 
almost always difiering by an even nuiubev, and the enumerator 
was left to make bis own choice between them. 

(4) Cases in wliich the enumerator qiicstionod a tliird party, usually 
the head of the house, as to the ages of his family and, wliere, often 
the enumerator had no means of applying even the roughest check 
to the rephes given. 

Though the manner of obtaining the record of ages for entry in the census 
schedules, was thus, in itself, responsible for heterogeneity, it is doubtful whether 
any systematic procedure, with the material at present available, would produce 
any betterment of tbe returns. To record only the ages given by the persons 
questioned might make the returns even more inaccurate than they are. To 
record only the ages as estimated by the enumerators would certainly lead to 
large errors due to “personal equation.” Possibly a definite instruction to the 
efect that where two ages are given (e. g., 20 or 22 years, 60 or 70 years) the mean 
age, or the whole number next below the mean age, where the mean is a fraction, 
might help to limit the individual initiative of enumerators : but even, this w'ould 
be unlikely to lead to any appreciable improvement. The difficulties in the way 
of obtaining anything approaching the actual age-distribution of the population 
are thus almost insuperable, and no surprise need be felt at the abandonment 
by the actuary (Mr. Acland), at the 1911 Census, of the task of graduating the 
female returns, which are more entangled than even those of the inales.’^ 

The actual ^ histogram showing the frequency of the age-groups 

ages teturneti returned in the Punjab for each year of age, it must be admitted that it resem- 
and'^ooSri- factory chimneys of some big industrial town, rather than the 

sou with falling outline of some smooth Mil, whose curves swing easily down to the plain. 

The outstanding cMmneys are placed where those whose ages (at the last 
birthday), are recorded as a multiple of ten. The secondary cliimneys are those 
for ages wMch are multiples of five, though that for age 25 actually overtops 
that for age 20, both for males and females. Smaller, but still prominent smoke- 
stacks arise at ages 12, 22, 32, 42, 52, 62 and 72, and so on down to the ages which 
terminate with a seven or unity, represented by the smallest of elevations.! 

*No doubt as life insurance operations esetend, it 'will bo possible to got a cloaror vieiy of tbe ago-distribution, 
but this can bardly help matters for many years to come. In tbe meantime tbe annual vital statistics might -well 
contain tbe recorded deaths by each year of age, as tbia, with the recorded number of births, after correcting 
for the effects of migration, would allow of an independent calculation of the age-^distribution. 

tMr, Acland in commenting on the pmference for certain digits in the unit place to express ages, puts the order 
of preference as 0, 6, 2, 8, C, 4, 3, 7, 1, 9, ^ ^ ^ 

In the Punjab the order would agree with this for the younger ages, but in the higher ages 9 is preferred in 
the unit place to either 7 or L, The reluctance of an old man to enter a new decado might account for this pheno- 
menon, if it ifi not the result of random sampling. 


1911 
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Truly over all these statistics of age hangs a dense curtain of fog and murMness 
produced by those tall smoke-belching chimneys. 


Diagram 36. 



The great irregularity of the data is illustrated by the above diagram, which 
shows the recorded ages for each year, for males. The data for females are very 
similar, possibly due in part to the fact that the women’s ages are very largely, 
if not wholly, the ages which the men select for them, and they naturally tend 
to choose the same ages for their womenfolk as they do for themselves.* 

As so much uncertainty attaches to the age-distribution figures, it is of 
httle use discussing them in detail imtil they have been graduated by the Govern- 
ment Actuary, and as his Report on the Punjab figures will not be available till 
after this Report has gone to press, the remarks made must not be interpreted 
as expressing any conviction on my part. 

For form’s sake I have hacl the age figures doubly smoothed by Bloxam’s 
method, smoothed again by curve-drawing, as was done in 1911, and then given 
a final smoothing by adjusting the second difierences. The results, which are 
exhibited in the diagrams on the opposite page, have a spurious appearance of 
validity, which is, in reality, quite illusive. One obvious defect from which the 
eurves suffer is that they do not possess any points of inflexion, so that they differ, 
in this respect, from some properly constructed tables. For example, the Punjab 
Life Table, P Males, for 1911, has a point of inflexion at 38 years, the Agra and 
Oudh Tables for 1911 for Males and for Females, have points of inflexion at 29 
and 28 years, respectively, while the American Experience Table has two points 
of inflexion.| 

*In this corniecIlGii it is noteworthy that according to Knibbs (page 112 of Appendix A to the Census of the 
Commonwealth cf Australia 1911) " inaccufacy of statement is moi'e niairked amongst the males than amongst 
females” The argument is based on the ratio of the recorded to the adjusted number of persons for each age unit. 

fMakeham's law? ^ which is of ten used foi graduating life-tables, leads to a curve with two 

. . !' 

points of inflexion, and there is no reason so far as I am aware, if the force of mortality at different ages varies 
enough, w^hy there should not be several such points even in a ‘‘stationary ” population. If there arc more than 
2 points of inflexion, Makeham’s law will be, pro tanio^ unsatisfactory, 
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PUNJAB CENSUS REPORT, 1921 


Diagram 36. 
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The observed numbers in the age-groups, and the smoothed values per 
IOO5OOO males, are reproduced in the statement below : — 

Statemim^t showing the age- distribution of 100,000 males by annual periods and thdr 
srmolhing by Bloxam's method from Subsidiary Table 1, Chapter V. 



Agd, 



Number per 
100,000 males. 

Fii’st SDiootliing 
(Bloxam). 

Second smoothing 
(Bioxam). 

Final Bmoothing 
from curve and 
adjusted diUei- 
ences. 

0 




3,583 

3,583 

3,583 

3,807 

i 




1,670 

2,488 

2,872 

3,379 

2 




2,210 

2,546 

2,764 

3,207 

3 




2,517 

2,477 

2,017 

3,045 

4 




2,752 

2,725 

2,722 

2,921 

6 




3,227 

2,848 

2,798 

2,807 

6 




2,921 

3,014 

2,889 

2,712 

7 




2,825 

2,925 

2,889 

2,626 

8 




3,344 

2,932 

2,899 

2,550 

9 




2,309 

2,724 

2,810 

2,474 

iO 




3,269 

2,902 

2.729 

2,408 

11 




1,874 

2,569 

2,607 

2,341 

12 




3,713 

2,519 

2,533 

2,283 

13 




1,681 

2,323 

2,399 

2,226 

U 




2,059 

2,353 

2,284 

2,169 

15 




2,288 

2,233 

2,132 

2,112 

16 




2,024 

1,992 

2,055 

2,055 

17 




1,111 

1,75s 

1,917 

1,998 

18 




2,477 

1,941 

1,840 

1,941 

19 




888 

1,659 

1,743 

1,884 

20 




3,203 

1,852 

1,700 

1,827 

21 




616 

1,505 

1,655 

1,770 

22 




2,074 

1,545 

1,684 

1,713 

23 




743 

1,714 

1,623 

1,665 

24 




1,087 

1,803 

1,652 

1,617 

25 




4,051 

1,549 

1,646 

1,509 

25 




1,059 

1,648 

1,612 

1,522 

27 




805 

1,515 

1,532 

1,475 

28 




1,240 

1,545 

1,539 

1,436 

29 




420 

1,401 

1,492 

1,398 

30 




4,303 

1,585 

1,472 

1,360 

31 




239 

1,414 

1,425 

1,322 

32 




1,724 

1,415 

1,422 

1,284 

33 




384 

1,312 

1,323 

1,246 

34 




426 

1,386 

1,261 

1,208 

35 




3,788 

1,088 

1,196 

1,170 

35 




609 

1,105 

1,178 

1,132 

37 




234 

1,089 

1,126 

1,103 

38 




466 

1,222 

1,146 

1,074 

39 




352 

1,127 

1,150 

1,045 

40 




4,448 

1,189 

1,152 

1,016 

41 




136 

1,123 

1,066 

988 

42 




545 

1,101 

1,001 

960 

43 




134 

789 

908 

932 

44 




242 

802 

838 

904 

45 




2,886 

726 

773 

876 

46 



.. 

204 

772 

805 

848 

47 




166 

778 

831 I 

820 

48 




361 

949 

881 1 

792 

49 




274 

931 

911 

764 

i50 




3,739 

974 

936 

732 

51 




114 I 

922 

844 

704 

52 




384 ! 

903 

757 

670 

63 




99 

489 

650 

448 

54 




179 

495 

556 

620 

55 




1,671 j 

439 

470 

592 

56 




144 

452 

618 

564 

57 




100 

477 

562 

536 

58 




166 

727 

622 

508 

59 




303 

717 

675 

480 

60 




2,920 ^ 

737 

716 

456 

61 




07 

719 

628 

432 

62 




1 200 

682 

540 

408 

63 




76 

283 

441 

384 

64 




117 

277 

346 

362 

65- 



* . 

926 

244 

258 

348 


$ 
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PUNJAB CENSUS KEFORT, 1921. 


_ — - 

Age, 

NumbBr per 
100,000 males. 

First smoothing 
(Bloxam). 

Second fliuoothing 
(Bloxam). 

Final smoothing 
from curve and 
adjusted differ- 
enccB, 


64 

243 

267 

324 

67 

68 

37 

241 

256 

305 

70 

281 

264 

286 

107 

273 

270 

267 

7(1 

1,128 

283 

274 

249 

7i 

22 

274 

237 

230 

72 

7‘i 

88 

260 

201 

2il 

27 

93 

leo 

192 

74 

7,7 

33 

93 

121 

170 

206 

79 

85 

162 

76 

21 

81 

m 

148 

77 

10 

77 

96 

134 

78 

36 

lil) 

ion 

124 

79 

13 

117 

108 

114 

HO 

605 

U7 

115 

104 

SI 

13 

Hi 

96 

06 

S2 

19 

ill 

78 

86 

S3 

7 

25 

68 

77 

84 

9 

24 

40 

68 

85 

78 

21 

22 

69 

86 

5 

20 

22 ! 

50 

87 

4 

18 1 

22 

43 

88 

3 

26 

23 

38 

89 

2 

26 

24 

33 

90 

ill 

25 

25 

29 

91 

6 

26 

22 

27 

92 

4 

26 

19 

25 

93 

5 

9 

16 

23 

94 

3 

9 

12 

21 

95 

29 

8 

B 

19 

% 

V) 

8 

8 

17 

97 

3 

8 

8 

15 

98 

‘1 

7 

i) 

13 

99 

4 

8 

9 

U 

100 

23 

12 

10 

9 

Qyer 100 . , . . . . 

• 

9 

9 

7 


The smoothed values for females, and for males and females together, 
have been calculated, but are not printed here, as the process adopted, has neither 
scientific validity*, nor, apparently, the sanction of actuarial usage. 

We may pass on, then, to consider how the recorded ages by years differ 
from those given in 1911. Eeference may be made to Subsidiary Table XI, 
which contains for each year of age the ratio of the number of males, females 
and persons per 100,000 as recorded in 1911 to the corresponding figures for 
1921. A few salient points may be noticed. In the first place the ratios difier 
fi'om unity, sometimes by a good deal, and there is a tendency for the ratios to 
be above or below unity for a number of consecutive ages. Thus for ages 4 to 

11 (inclusive) fewer persons per 100,000 were recorded in 1911 thanin 1921. From 

12 to 51 there are more persons in 1911 than in 1921, while from 52 years and 
upwards till the age of 86 is recorded, there were again fewer persons in 1911 
thanin 1921. The possibility that there is a falling off in 1921 in the preference 
for the ages which are multiples of ten is suggested, but on the whole it is 
difficult to say whether the differences in the recorded ages are the result of the 
differential birth-rates nandn+10 years ago, respectively, or of any change in 
the aptitude for misstatement which is a feature of all age-relations. The question 
could only he answered if the number of survivors for each year of age at each of 
the last 2 censuses, were calculated directly from the birth returns, and from the 
deaths each year at each year of age. A comparison of the ratio of the number of 
survivors so determined with the ratios of the recorded number of persons as 
given in Subsidiary Table XI, would show to what extent the variation of the 
ratios from unity is a physiologicai or a psychological characteristic. ■ 

*Tlje effect of the smoothing produced by a double appUcation of .Bloxam’s method is m great that, applj^g 
tbo process to the data of the 1881 and 1891 censuses, and adopting the smoothed icsuite reached by the same 
method in 1901 , there is no appreciable difference between the age-ourwes of any of the last 4 censuses Oiie only 
has to look at che varying number of births from year to year, to whicli has to be added the effect of a differential 
mortality^ to realise how unlikely such eorrespondencefe would be. 
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i^exficfAT ioys OF Life. 

I M&iian Expiciatio\i. 


116. There are many ways of summarising the results of a Life Table, ^comparisoB 
so as to compare the chances of life of one population A\hththat of another. The(®unseiec“ed)’ 
readie. 5 t wav of doing so is to compare the expectations of life in the two communi- 

ties. Two expectations may be made use of, (1) the actuarial expectation, which 
IS the ratio of the number of persons of age x and over, to the number who reach 
age X, or what is the same thing, the average number of years lived by persons ° ' ' 

who reach age x ; (2) the median expectation, which is the number of years after 
which a person is just as hkely to be alive or dead, or, in other \yords, is that num- 
ber of years for wMch it is an even contingency that a person will surAuve or die. 

The following expectations for Enghsh and Punjab lives are given with 

the most emphatic warning, that, whereas the 
English data are based on the experience of 
insured lives in 60 British life-insurance com- 
panies from 1863 — 1893, and are, therefore, selected 
lives, the Punjab data (taken from Table P. Life 
Table Punjab, Males in the Actuarial Report 
on Chapter V, Age, of the Census of India 1911, 

Volume I, page 187) are based on unselected 
lives, and that the latter are, therefore, subject 
to much greater rates of mortality. The figures 
are given in the margin. 

[ the Mortality Table for the North-Eastern States 
of America, constructed by Robert Henderson on 
the census returns of 1900 and 1910 of the New 
England States, the 3 Middle x\tlantic States, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania,! which ap- 
pears to deal with unselectedj; hves, may be more 
appropriately used for comparative purposes. The 
figures for the life table expectation are noted in 
the margin. StriMng as the difference is between 
the expectations for the Punjab and for American 
lives, one must be cautious in assuming that the 
differences of the mean dmations of life are real, 
in view, particularly, of the inaccuracy of the 
Punjab returns ; though the whole of the 
differences could hardly be explained on this basis. 

117. In actuarial language a '‘stationary” popirlation is one in which The 
the numbers of persons entering and ieardng each age-group at each moment, “stationary” 
is constant. It corresponds, in fact, to a state of steady flotv in hydrodynamics. 

In particular, in a ‘‘ stationary ” population the number of births from moment 
to moment must be invariahie, or, at least, invariable v\fithin the limits of the 
discrete intervals chosen 'for the age-groups. This is of course a state of affairs 
never realised in population statistics, and until actuarial calculations have formed 
this stationary population our discussion of the comparative numbers of per- 
sons in the age-groups at different censuses will be of but slender value. We 
want, indeed, to trace the history of the persons born each year, and find out how 
many of them are alive in each subsequent year. For this purpose we should 
keep our eyes on the natural ” population, and follow it through all its vicissi- 
tudes of migration up to the time of death. 

In the table that follows no attempt has been made to allow for the effects 
of migration, and the figures quoted are simply the smoothed age-groups, altered 


Age. 

j Pnniab Life 

j Census 1 9i I, 

! Biitt^h 
; U races 

Table. 

r; 

' s-o: 

; 

10 

1 eo-Gs 

54*30 

20 

! 22'U3 

: 45*91 

30 

i 1 9-30 

; 37*37 

40 

j 15*03 

; 28*95 

50 

1 12-77* 

i *20*90* 

Probably a comparison 

Agtuaeial Expectation of life in 

THE Punjab and in Ameetca. 

i 

1 Expectation, 



North Eikst- 

Age. 

Punjab Life 

em States. 


1 Table Males. 

Mortality 


[Census 1911. 

Table (19U8- 



1912). 

0 j 

1 

21*23 

50*41 

10 1 

31*38 

51*97 

20 1 

20*72 

43-3G 

30 1 

1 21*00 

35-49 

40 1 

I 17'f55 

27*90 

50 

1 

i 14-13 

j 

20-76 


*The values given are those found by interpolation in the life-tables, using first differences only. 

tUivenon page 107 of ‘‘Moitality Laws and Statistics B. Henderson, New Yorli, John Wiley and Sons, 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1915. It should be noted that the death returns used ai'e those of the years 1908—^ 
1912 inclusive, 

jThe. terma ‘'selected” and ‘hmselected** are used here in the sense that impaired Hves are excluded or in- 
cluded as the case might be. The actuarial reports on the Provincial Census figures are based on the ages of 
selections of 100,000 or 200,000 persons out of each province, but this selection has no reference at all to the state 
of health of the persons selected. It is a pure compilation seiection. 

In the case of the present 1921 census^ the compilation was made for 100,000 of each sex for each of the 
3 main religions, Musahnan, Hindu and Sikh, the selections being made, though not consistently, from the sohodules 
of those ^stricts in which the part,icular religious group predominated. Thus Hindus, of both sexes, were selected 
teom^ the Hf^tem and Western Punjab. Musalmans, of both sexes, were taken from the Western and Eastern 
Punjab, and Sikhs, of both sexes, from the Central Punjab, Actually, the selection was even more strictly local 
timn even this explanation shows, as, for example. Western Musalmans were all derived from the Attook district 
while iLastern Hindus were ail chosen from the Kangra district. 
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in each census in the proportion requisite to make the total number of persona 
equal to the adjusted total population as given in Imperial Table II, for the 
Punjab, as at present constituted, and Delhi. Ihe pioccsfa, though a rough one, 
makes a comparison possible between the numbers in the age-groups, in one 

census and another. _ t • i i • . 

Smoothed figures by quinquennial age-groups of the total population of 

the Punjab and Delhi at the respective censuses. The population figures are 

taken from Table II. 


Age -period. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921, 

Population, Punjab 
and Delhi 

21,151,092 

23,288,248 

24,772,034 

24,204,814 

26,589,248 

0-4 

3,110,480 

3,980,358 

3,763,335 

3,667,392 

1 

3,960,993 


2,654,270 

3,267,458 

3,277,912 

3,227.305 

3,323,874 

10-U 

2,384,701 

2,792,191 

2,852,535 

2,811, (>6H 

2,901,796 

16—10 

2,126,404 

2,436,743 

2,502,426 

2,493,828 

2,506,096 

20—24 

1,887,024 

2,114,930 

2,201,956 

2,200,435 

2,216,916 

25—20 

1,658,922 

1,841,668 

1,926,712 

1,907,044 

1,952,116 

30—34 

1,451,567 ! 

1,568,379 

1,670,489 

1,(;38,102 

1,688,317 

35—30 

1,264,920 

1,300,983 

1,426,207 

1,369,160 

1,460,898 

40—44 

1,078.300 

1,093,113 

1,188,556 

1,124,667 

1,239,858 

45-49 i 

912,407 

903,006 

988,378 

929,073 

1,055,108 

60-54 

777,620 

736,663 

800,711 

733>478 

870,638 

56-59 

653,200 

594,083 

650,578 

586,783 

712,259 

60 and over 

1,202,716 

739,039 

1,503,830 

1,430,283 

1,719,973 


Notb— K gures against 60 and over have not been amoothed 


From this table we may construct a rough “ stationary ” population and 
compare it with the Table P, for Males, prepared by the Actuary for the Census of 

1911 . 




r 

2 

3 


Population iu 
thousands. 

Adjustc^d to give 
same total as 
in 'X’ablo P, 

Actual hgurt-K in 
Table P. 

Ages 0 — 4 at 

Cecfius 1881 .. 

3,110 

289 

31* 

»io-u „ 

„ 1891 .. ■ .. 

2, -JOS ’ 

260 ' 

239 

» 20-24 „ 

„ 1901 .. 

2,202 

204 

198 

„ 30 — 34 „ 

„ 1911 .. 

1,638 

152 

155 

.,40-44 „ 

» 1921 .. 

1,240 

115 

111 



10,982 

1,020 

1,021 


The want of agreement between column 2 and column 3 shows how imwise 
it is to proceed to_ comparisons without having fully adjusted life-tables at our 
command. ^ The difference seems large even admitting that the comparison is 
not in pari materia, as Mr. Acland’s table was, of course, constructed without 
the help of the statistics of the 1921 Census, and of the birth and death records 
of the last decade. 


- The last to be noted in this connection is that the “ stationary ” 
population for winch the age-group frequencies are ^ven in column 2 above, is 
^at obtmned by fqllo^g the life-history of the persons between 0 and 4 at the 
■Census of 1881 , and observmg how many of them are afive at each subsequent 
census. This, of course, gives us a death-rate applicable to persons aged 0 in 
1881 , aged 1 year m 1882 2 years in 1883 , and so on, which may be very Ifferent 

V’ on, in 1921 , or in the decade 

1911 to 1921 It woifid be wrong, therefore, to apply these results, quite apart 
from their pMpable defect in determiiung the actual rates of mortahty pievaaW 
at the present moment. This of course, is the information. Life Insurance Com- 
panies want, and for this they must await the pubheation of the Actuary’s report. 
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i'abb viiig th^'- ^.rdi/r of number oi pe7'.-i)ns per milie or 
cipal eVb<te.'5 of tilt; Piiajab, Subsidiary TabJj 4, (Jbapter V. 


118. Tile marginal table shows the number of males and females over 40, Persons over 

* • -n • 1 40 veafs of 

. X , • i: m various run] a b ao-p fn va?i- 

'i'abir siinv/jiig thi- of number oi per.-i)ns per miUe or* r 4t> yeais ut ago r\ i. i i 

ill priacipal eVb<bjro ui tliu Punjab, Subsidiary TabJj 4, Cbajitor V. LastCSj ailCi aiSO R OUS castes. 

comparison be- 

I Ko. <jf persoiLs tween the number 

\ 19:21. over 4U per r 

, ,nuie of persons over 

; 40 in the various 

I maki fonokl castes at the 1911 

i Census with that 

of 1921. On the 

1 K.wt(H.) ; .. Middle eJa« hill 2 oti 2.ni 2<Jo 253 face of it, it seems 

2 Brahman (H.:,! ... Higher and irell-to- 2.55 24S 2.52 247 aS if the Criminal 

3 £hatri{H.S.. .. '*"■ „ ..^ i 3 S 24 . 5 ! 247 235 ^nd lUenhll (hl- 

4 Kashmiri (if.) .. „ 235 245! 240 237 ))tin) claSSeS had 

5 S.iyad(M.) .. .. 244 234| 230 231 pq .f.Ojfv 

S Mu?hai{.M.) .. .. 240 231 | 236 230 nil eail) 11101 tailh} 

7 Da°i '.r K'.U (H.) .. Luv.- chips' hill triboj 225 2441 235 24.5 whicll left them 

S Rajput (H.M.) .. Higher and well-to-! 2.38 2.32 235 220 COmpai'a- 

9lH:irni(3L) .. Ciiminai .. '2o'S 216 235 205 tivclv fcW pCOple 

lu Jat(E.M.S.) .. Higher and weli-to 237 23i 234 226 

11 Qurai8iii(M) .. .. .. 238 229 234 228 tMs presumptiou 

12 Patban(M.) .. „ .. 233 225 22G 226 J I..™ fn W 

13 AMr(H.) .. .. 229 223 226) 236 wOUia iiave tO DP 

14 , BiiocbpU| .. M •• -30 2Z9 225 225 tested bT excliid- 

15 Pakhiwara (M.) .. Criuiinai -• 237 2!)^ 223 222 1 -pj. 

16 Khokhar(M,) .. Bjglier and uidbtn- 232 211. 222 219 mg bile pO&SlDlilt} 

fio. of a recent more 

17 Siui.si(H.) .. Criminal .. 233 208 221 218 - i U^prPOQAi’n 

IS Cbamur/H.S.? .. Liibourin- 219 208, 214 205 lapiU lllCieaSe 111 

19 Teli(M,) - . •• 212 209 211 209 tile biltllS oftllC 

20 Qa'^abOM ) 211 201 200 201 . . , . 

21 MussaliCM.) .. Low class .. 215 ISO 201 196 Criminals aild 

22 Bawaiia(H.) .. Criminal ..| 216 186 201 188 nieilials. and also 

23 Chubra (H.S.) ..|Lowcla.ss .. 203 185 194 186 

24 MaMam (S.) .. „ .. 205 170 188 ISO »y BXamimilg tlie 

25 miianak (H.) .... .. 197 169 183 191 Hkelihood of tllGSe 

classes under- 

“ K.=Hindu, M.=MHsaiman, S.=:Sikh. ~ stating their age 

Average for the Pnnjab in 1921 of persona over 40 years yermtiie .. 226. moi’e frequently 

Average for the Punjab in 1911 of persona over 40 yeara per miHe ..220. tliaU the higher 

and well'to-do classes. 


Nu. 

Cofite.-;. 


1921. 

Xo, of persons 
ov’er 4U per 
milie. 




X*‘*. of 
maiea. 

Xo. of 

females. 

1921. 

1911. 

i 


Middle hill 

tribe. 

266 

256 

260 

253 

2 

Brahman (EV) 

Hi glier an d we 1 Uto 
do. 

255 

248 

252 

247 

3 

Khatri (H, S.) 

91 

24S 

245 

247 

235 

4 

Kaxiimiiri (M.) 

,, 

235 

245 

240 

0^7 

5 

Setvad (M,) 


244 

204 

230 

231 

6 

ilughai (M.) 


246 

2;e 

236 

230 


Dagi "i* IvjLi {H. ) 

Lhtv,' cLiSS hii] tribi! 

225 

244 

235 

245 

8 

Rajput (H. M.) 

Higher emd welbto- 
do. 

238 

2.02 

235 

226 

9 

Harni(3L) 

Ciiminai 

253 

216 

235 

205 

lit 

Jat(E.M.S.) 

Higher and well -to- 
do. 

237 

231 

234 

226 

11 

Quraiahi (M ) 


238 

229 

234 

228 

12 

Pat ban (M.) 

,, 

233 

225 

22 G 

226 

13 

AMr(H.) 

,, 

229 

223 

226 

236 

14 

Bilocb (M . ) 

M 

230 

219 

225 

225 

15 

Pakhiwara (M.) 

Criminal 

237 

2!)S 

223 

222 

16 

Khokhar(M,) 

: Higher and ivelbtn- 
rio. 

232 

211! 

2081 

1 

219 

17 

1 San.iii (H.) 

Criminal 

233 

221 

218 

IS 

1 Cbamur (H.S. ? 

' L;ib(juriim 

219 

208' 

214 

i 205 

19 

Teli (M.) 

•> 

212 

209 

211 

209 

20 

Qa«ab(M.) 

Tt 

211 

201 

200 

201 

21 

Muss all (M.) 

Low ela.sj> 

215 

1S6 

201 

196 

22 

Bawaiia (H.) 

Criminal 

216 

186 

201 

188 

23 

Chubra (H.S.) 

Low cla.ss 

203 

185 

194 

186 

24 

Mahtam (S.) 

»» • • 

205 

170j 

1 188 
183 

ISO 

25 

Bhanak (H.) 


197 

169] 

191 

26 

; Meo (M. ) 


i 176 

j 

182 

179 

1 

200 


Section li. — Vital Statistics. 


119. The numbers of births and deaths for males and females, the excess Births and 
of births over deaths, and the ratio of female to male births and deaths, are given 
for each year since 1881 to 1920 inclusive, in Subsidiary Table XII to this Chapter. 

The question of the accm-acy of the returns of births and deaths has been dealt 
with by Jtir. Middleton in paragraph 25 of Chapter I, and by myself in paragraph 
51 of Chapter II, and in Appendix I. My own belief is that there is a serious 
amount of omission in both birth and death returns, though in some districts, 
and, as it happens, in the whole of the Punjab taken together, the balance of 
reported births and deaths corresponds pretty closely with the change in popula- 
tion between the census of 1911 and that of 1921, after allowance for emigration 
and immigration. The reported figures of the vital statistics of the decade are 

Vital Stati.t.ic« for the Punjab. 



i 

Males, 

i 

Females. 

i 

Total. 

1911—10 

1916—20 

- 


2,269,989 ; 
2,175,653 j 

Births. 

. 2,070,721 
1,956,743 

4,340,710 

4,132,396 

Total decade 



4,445,642 

4,027,464 i 

8,473,100 

1911—15 
1916—20 . 


•- 

'586,396 

2,076,811 

Deaths. 

1,482,307 

1,916,671 

3,068,703 

3,992,482 

Total decade 


- 

' 3,662,207 

3,398,878 

7,061,185 


whole of the Punjab, which, 
of course, excludes the. DeHii 
Province. The figures are 
quoted for the 2 quin- 
quennia 1911—1915 and 1916 
— 1920. From these figures, 
adopting as the approximate 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants during the de- 
cade, 30,000 (15,000 males 
and 15,000 females), we make 
the following calculation of 
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the 1921 population from that of 1911 : — 


j 

Males. 

hV males, 

Total. 

Population 191 i 

i3,09;t,(;40 

10,097,727 

23,791,367 

did births 1911— 1920 

4,445,042 

4,027,404 

1 8,473,106 

Subtract deaths 1911 — 1920 .* *• 

17,5:19,282 
, 2,002,207 

14,725,101 

2,298,978 

32,264,473 
i 7,061,186 

Add excess immigration over emigration 

13,877, 

15,0<)0| 

11,320,213 

15,000 

26,20.3^68 

30,000 

Calculated population 1921 

CeuBus population 1921 

13,892,07.') 

13,732,048 

11,34 1.2 1." 
11,309,011 

25,233,288 

25,101,000 

Difference, excess calculated over census population . . 

4' 100, 027 

- 27 , 700 ' 

-M32,223 


Ratio of fe- 
male to male 
births. 


Deaths in 
the Punjab 

mumt 


The differences between the calculated populations male and female, and 
those given by the census figures, are indicative (so far as wc accept the accuracy 
of the census figures, and of the calculation of emigration and immigration) that 
while male births are less frequently unreported than male deaths, for females 
the reverse is the case. The tendency to omit the births of females, is even greater 
than the tendency to omit reporting their deaths, though, as has been observed, 
there is reason to suppose that in both cases the number of omissions is considerable. 

120. The ratio of female to male births which, according to the figures, has 
risen from 0‘87 in the decade 1881 — 1891 to round about 0'9() since 1891, has been 
given only to two places of decimals in Subsidiary Table Xll to this Chapter, and 
even to that approximation the figures are probably not to be relied on. At any 
rate, those who wish to make the deduction that there has been a genuine inc rease 
in the ratio of female to male births since 1881, do so at their own risk. _ The 
apparent rise since 1891 may be explained by the slight increase in the efficiency 
of registration, which continued until the burden of the war on District Officers, 
and the turning of their attention to the more immediately pressing problems 
of recruitment and of anti-revolutionary measures, caused a slight relaxation 
in supervision of the chowkidar’s (village watchman’s) returns of births and 
deaths.* 

_ The ratio of females to male deaths exhibits considerable irregularity, 
the highest reported ratio being 1'05 in 1904, and the lowest O’ 85 in 1920, The 
comparatively high ratio of 0*97 in 1918, has been attributed, to the effects of the 
influenza epidemic, to which a higher proportion of females than males succumbed. 
The other variations must he referred to their causes by medical experts. 

121. According to the scheme elaborated with Colonel Forster, I. M. S., 
Director of Public Health, Punjab, the deaths from the following categories of 
diseases have been examined from 1867 onwards, for the elucidation of the sea- 
sonal variation. The categories were ; — 

(1) deaths from all causes, 

(2) „ „ cholera. 

(3) „ „ smaU-pox. 

(4) „ „ bowel complaints. 

(5) „ „ plague. 

(6) „ „ fevers. 

(7) „ „ all causes not specified under groups (2) — (6) inclusive. 

The 55 years have been separated into two periods, vw.,!rom 1867 — 1896 

(30 years) and from 1897 — 1921 (25 years), tbe latter period corresponding to the 
intensive colony-development policy of the Punjab Government, which has been 
the big factor m Punjab economic history in the past fifty years. A further 
adv^tage of this separation, is that it will enable successive groups of 30 years’ 
statistics to be compared, as the figures up to and including 1926, 1956, 1986 and 
so on, become available. The method adopted for preparing the statistics is known 
as Hewsholme’s. In this method the daffy death-rate is determined by dividing 
the total number of deatl^ from the particular disease by the number of days in 


*Up tin recently the chOTsrkidar*s remmeiation was round about Rs, 3— Rs i a month, eouivalent to 
ahaut £ 3 a year. lor this sum he had to have every birth and death in hia village entered np by tbe circle patwari, 
and tten tramp with his tegisters once a week tp the nearest poKoe station, it might be 10 or 15 miles away. No 
wonder he sometimes neglected his dnbea. In sueh cases a fine oi 4 annas (fonr pence) would somc-times produce 

ike utmost coiistematioxi. ’ 
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the year, while the uixmber of deaths in each month is divided by the number of 
days in the month. The ratio of the second quotient to the former, expressed as 
a percentage, gives a number indicative of the relative intensity of the disease 
in the month in cpestion. By averaging these percentages for a good many years, 
we determine to what extent there is a seasonal recurrence of intensity. 

By grouping the years according as the mortality from the disease consider- 
ed was low, normal, or high, any differences in the. seasonal recurrences for mild, 
moderate or severe epidemics can be isolated. All relevant data are collected in 
Appendix 4 to this volume. I leave to more competent persons the task of inter- 
preting the results, in terms of fluctuations in the climate, food-supply, dates of 
fairs*, natural immunity, and medical treatment. 

The reader is referred to Appendix 4 for further notes on the subject. 

122. It has been observed, from time to time by, various writers on the 
subject that a fair comparison of the death-rate in jails, and in the free population, 
is possible only if allowance is made for the fact that persons undergoing impri- 
sonment consist mainly of persons in the healthy middle ages of life, and of very 
few young children and aged persons. 

Thus, in Punjab jails the death-resistant ^’oup of males, aged 16 — 40, com- 
prises no less than 80 per cent, of the jail population, whereas in "the population at 
large this age group includes only about 40 per cent, of persons alive. In this way 
jails escape the major portion of the high infantile mortality and of the deaths 
among the aged. To institute a comparison of the healthiness of jails and of the 
free-living persons outside, it is necessary, therefore, to correct the crude jail 
death-rates for the effects of the differential size of the age-groups. 

There are two standard ways of doing this, named respectively, the “ direct” 
and “ indirect ” methods of correction. In the “ direct ” method the death- 
rates for each age-group in jails are applied to the numbers of persons in tbe 
corresponding age-groups of the free-population, and a total death-rate calculated. 
In the “ indirect ” method the death-rates for each age-group in the free 
population are applied to the number of persons in the corresponding age-group 
of the jail population, and an “ expected ” total death-rate calculated ; the ratio 
of the actual total death-rate in jails, to the “ expected ” death-rate forms a 
factor, which multiplied by the actual jail death-rate, gives the “ indirectly ” 
corrected jail death-rate. Colonel Ward, I. M. S., Inspector-General of Prisons, 
having very kindly supplied me with the fi.gares of — 

(1) the ages of admission of convicts into Punjab jails, 

(2) the mortality rates based on the average daily population, 

for the eleven years 1911—1921 inclusive, the corrected jail death-rate has been 
found by the “ indirect ” method referred to above.f 

The results for males only are given in the hable below : — 


Mortality per mille in Punjab Jails, 


Year. 

“ Expected ' 
death-rate in jaih 
if it were the 
same for each 
age-group as 
in the general 
population. 

Actual death- 
rate in jails, 
as given in 

I. G. of Prisons 
Report. 

Ratio of column 
3 to column 2. 

General death- 
rate per mille 
from Sanitary 
Report. 

Corrected jail 
death-rate : 
column 4 into 
column 5, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1911 .. 

19*38 

29*20 

1*51 

34-05 

61*42 

1912 .. 

11*44 

20*06 

1*75 

26*63 

46*60 

1913 .. 

12 i 3 

17*72 

1*46 

30*19 

44*08 

1914 

12-94 

26*99 

2*09 

31*96 

66*80 

1915 .. 

20*97 

28*81 

1*28 

36*33 

46*50 

1916 . . 

12*42 

21*71 

1*75 

30*70 

53*73 

1917 .. 

15*08 

28-02 

1*86 

37*91 

70*51 

1918 

81:*53 

58*51 

0*91 

80*98 

73*67 

1919 .. 

14*34 

23*25 

1*62 

28*34 

46*91 

1920 . . 

14*64 

16*65 

1*14 

28*55 

32*55 

1921 .. 

13*45 

1 

17*55 

1*30 

30*13 

39*17 


*0aIoii 61 Forster, to h^lp, b.Dth mirita«l and material, I am greatly indebted, points out that 

obangos in the dates of fairs have marked effects in determining changes in the dates of onset of such a disease a .9 
cholera. 

^ timo p3rmibted I would have calculated the corrected jail death-rate by the direct ” method as well. 
Far this purpose, however, the labodoos abatraetion of the deaths by age-groups ia a necessary preliminary, and 
af ter iDokiag at the original doc jments, which gave the mortalities for eaah Punjab jail separately, I concluded 
that the task, imporbatit though it is, could not be undertaken at present. 
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As ii staAids the laJ)h^ shows thoX. witJi I h^*. sin^^lo rxro|M'!Oii ol 191s, whtsi 
the jails cseapci! nuioli of. the moriatiiy Ifoin Ih*' s^‘V(Mr lolttuoiy.n ei)i(ieimi\ 
the iiealthiuess {as shown by l-he <h'.;(Xh returns) in ihinjnb ja.ils iroin 1911 to 
192] was below that of the free. populaXino. Now, (.here a.ir a ;^ivaX niasiy pnaits 
to be Jiotieed before juinpiuj^’ to eoue.lusions iinlavonrabh- to pristai ud- 
luinlstratioi). 

Firslly, tiu' aaes ad()!)t{H! in t.lu‘ t'.aX'ulation ai)ovt‘ a.n' i liose ol eoiivii'ts 

on a.duussioii. Adiially we waut 
\\\{^. a.p(ss of I'.oinuels (hiring tlie 
(nnn of sentenee. A enlenlation 
bn’ I9M given in the margin 
shows that we ina.)' adopt 1 year 
as n-u a-pp!‘o.\iina]t* (iguri^ lor the 
diiiM.tion ol sentiuioes in !\inja)> 
ja.iba and (hat tlnuefore we 
should add, roughly. luiJf a year 
j :0 the aga^s of pnsinicrs on 
adinission to go.t the a.ges of those 
iiti<l(U'go(ug i iuprlsoiunent . lliis 
will v7u'v slightly a, Iter the. (a)r< 
ir.r.tnd (ieatli raliss ni favour 
the jaais. 

Secondly, there IS III puls a* (‘esg-a'in number oi dcaithsoi persons, who Inui 
been eoricerned in riots and aftrays. and unry liavi' re.esavaa! sue!) severe mjuries, 
tliat they have, died shortly afi-ea,’ admission. ' 

Tlufflly^ a. la.rgo rmmher ol (toiiriets a.re peu'sons who iaa.i'ii a. jUtHauiOUS 
livelihood outside prison, and iielong (,o (Jm I'ldaii v<‘ly pooi’ly-e.hid aanl ilbfed 
portion of the population. In other words the. ja.ii popiihition is noi- a, pure 

ramlom saiuplc ij’oiii the general popuhdiini. 

Laslhj, there is the psyohologieal elTcet. of eaptivd^y"- wdiieh, even in the 
healthiest surroimdings fronrtlm standpoint of sa,ni(-aXionduid mediiud aiteniion, 
has a depressing ehect on the prisoner’s pliysi(ad ‘Mom'. ’ and losseais bis resist ■’ 
auce to disease. 

* 'I’hjs is the factor to wbic'.li Col, Fornion 131. S,, [)ircctov of Public. UoalUi, tUnuUicH laovt 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SUBSIDIARY tABI^. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—condmcd. 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 



Males. 

WATTES, 


Ag^:, 











Hindu, 

Si]£h. 1 

Musalwan. 

ToUil, 

ifiimd. 

8ikh. 

Miwalnnvn. 

Tuhn). 


1 

2 

3 
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(] 

7 

8 
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56 

202 

138 

91 
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99 
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284 


57 

103 

118 

78 
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86 

44 
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58 

193 

204 

iOd 

497 
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95 
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59 

123 

357 

430 

910 

57 
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CO 

243 

60 

3,265 

2,790 

2,706 

8,761 

2,882 

3,461 

2,700 

9,043 


61 

123 

100 

07 

290 

71 

62 

83 

219 


62 

218 

281 

lt)0 

599 

166 

228 

83 

471 


63 

83 

90 

45 

227 

32 

55 

23 

110 


64 

08 

91 

.1S> 

351 

43 

172 

31 

2‘tt 


65 

1,004 

1,049 

724 

2,777 

1.277 

960 

mo 

2,847 


66 

50 

81 

m 

191 

32 

51 

25 

lOB 


67 . . 

31 

50 

31 

112 

21 

3;{ 

13 

67 


6S 

78 

82 

49 

209 

58 

69 

32 

150 


69 

68 

65 

208 

321 

83 

Gl 

17 

IGl 


70 

1/01 

1,331 

963 

S.NSo 

1,123 

j,53l 

,1,029 

3,083 


71 

29 

13 

23 

05 

18 

10 

18 

40 


72 

108 

108 

49 

205 

83 

81 


198 


73 

34 

36 

11 

81 

6 

21 


29 


74 

18 

29 

53 

100 

2! 

22 

12 

55 


75 

319 

367 

202 

8BH 

290 

348 

1 65 
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76 

19 

25 

18 

02 

12 

a 

15 

38 


77 

27 

16 

15 

58 

7 

6 

6 
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78 

32 

48 

27 
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23 

25 

a 

59 


79 

1C 

20 
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40 
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17 

7 
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80 
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14 

39 
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9 

8 

28 
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57 
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18 

7 

43 


83 

8 

5 
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1 

4 
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11 
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7 

8 
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18 
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62 

96 

76 
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75 

8(1 

53 

214 
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2 

14 
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42 

40 
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4 

6 

13 

3 

1 

^ « * 
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2 1 
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6 
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0 
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1 
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3 
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12 

1 

3 

22 
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11 
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5 
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7 
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9 

1 

9a 

23 

34 

30 

87 

24 

27 

21 

72 


96 . . 

3 
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7 

. 15 


15 

30 


97 

3 

3 

2 

8 
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4 

9 


98 . . 

2 

2 

1 

6 
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S 

6 

17 


99 .. 
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4 

1 

11 

3 

2 

3 
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100 .. 

.9 31 

15 

24 

70 

29 

22 

18 
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1 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 
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102 . . 

• n « 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 


2 


103 .. 

* r • 

• . 
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1 



1 


105 . , 

’* 2 


1 
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1 

4 

t ^ 

106 . . 

. 3 

, . 

. . 

3 




• * 


110 . . 

2 


5 

7 
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1 

1 
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112 . , 
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, . 

1 

1 
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• • 



- 

- 

.. 

1 

1 

t 
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.. .. 

1 
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4 
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.. 

3 
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1 
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4 

. * 
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• * 
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. . 


1 
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, . 
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. . 

1 


1 


.. 

1 


1 


Hot®,— T his Table was prepared by sorting actual samples, tbe ntimbeTs actually sorted were— 

ATales.— Honda 51,403 from tbe Westem and 66,008 from the Eastern Hrmiab. 

Sikh 01,120 from the Central Punjab. , ' * 

ATusalman 64,303 from the Western and 60,566 from the Eastern Punjab. 

Femalea.— iSEndh 60,605 from the Western and 55,866 from the Eastern Puniab ' 

Sikh 101,554 from the Central Punjab. 

Husalman 52,9 2 from ih ' Western and 66,302 from the Eastern Punjab. 

The figures hare not been Adjusted in any, way beyond proportional mduotion to a tot ai of 100,000 of each sex. 
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CHAPTEP. T. 


SUBarolAEY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Based on Imperlal Table VII. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each Natural Division. 


Age 

PrrNJAE. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. | 

1921. 

1921, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

i 

1891. 

1881. 

s 

li 

5 

1 


L7 

_o 

■j 

77 

iJ 

s 

Jd 

1 

3 

Y- 

5 

F=i 

Ti 


m 

[ Femak's, 

1 

2 

“ 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

Under I . . 

369 

4il 

310 

411 

368 

430 

381 

444 

301 

327 

40 c 

466 

31 S 

357 

I— 2 . , 

142 

167 

113 

157 

142 

107 

140 

172 

160 

177 

288 

313 

17G 

201 

2—3 

231 

269 

176 

247 

230 

26S 

221 

264 

255 

272 

292 

327 

205 

231 

3 — 

25S 

306 

225 

317 

257 

307 

251 

,302 

256 

284 

291 

309 

247 

280 

4—0 

272 

305 

223 

2SS 

271 

305 

262 

290 

273 

290 

323 

326 

267 

287 

Total under 5 . . 

1,272 

1,478 

1,U47 

1,420 

1,208 

1,477 

1,277 

1,472 

1,245 

1,350 

1,603 

1,741 

1,216 

1,356 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,457 

1,538 

1,117 

1,377 

1,451 

],.535 

1.333 

I ,.3SS 

1,354 

1 ,365 

1 ,364 

1,355 

1,354 

1.353 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

1,217 

1,104 

I,ni3 

95G 

],213 

1J02 

1,181 

1.029 

1,231 

1,087 

1,054 

9J0 

1,216 

1,009 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

851 

785 

976 

927 

S53 

7SS 

01 r 

817 

913 

842 

1,045 

].078i 

902 

861 

20 — ^24 (inclusive) 

770 

706 

1,130 

1,080 

777 

SOI 

8.50 

SS9 

794 

852 

927 

94S 

856 

015 

25 — 29 (inclusive) 

822 

813 

i,04S 

915 

826 

815 

874 

8S4 

S37 

874 

942 

1.000 

852 

882 

30—34 (inclusive) 

753 

774 

938 

837 

756 

775 

79C 

828 

S20 

861 

648 

6u2 

833 

859 

35 — 39 (iiieiusive) 

550 

511 

604 

506 

551 

511 

536 

514 

551 

542 

659 

708 

514 

495 

41} — 44 (inclusive) 

566 

598 

678 

612 

568 

598 

601 

652 

642 

673 

350 

326 

648 

693 

45 — 49 (inclusive) 

382 

353 

3G9 

315 

382 

352 

377 

347 

355 

337 

504 

503 

354 

323 

50 — 54 (inclusive) 

464 

456 

484 

465 

465 

456 

475 

460 

468 

462 

201 

163 

496 

473 

55 — 59 (inclusive) 

204 

173 

157 

147 

203 

173 

182 

152 

184 

159 

372 

364 

174 

146 

60 — 04 (inclusive) 

340 

311 

258 

262 

33S 

310 

23t: 

297 

] ■ 






65—69 (inclusive) 

106 

84 

59 

53 

105 

S3 

195 

71 

y 60 C 

596 

325 

296 

585 

575 

70 and over 

246 

226 

122 

128 

244 

224 

170 

200 

J 






Mean age . . 


24-5 

25-8 

24’1 

35‘4 

24-5 

25-2 

24-7 

25*0 

24*9 

230 

226 

250 

24-7 
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WEST. ^ 















0 — 4 (inclusive) 

1,272 

1,511 

1,047 

1,420 

1,262 

1,508 

1,243 

1,451 

1,185 

1,274 

1,594 

1,720 

1,160 

1,281 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,416 

1,527 

1,117 

1,377 

1,4U3 

1,521 

1,255 

1,304 

1,332 

1,342 

1,.321 

1,313 

L286 

1,286 

10 — 14 (inclusive 

1,215 

1,120 

1,013 

95f: 

1.207 

1,114 

1.199 

1,028 

1,246 

1,117 

1,080 

939 

1,236 

1,092 

lo — 1 9 (inclusive ) 

897 

791 

976 

927 

901 

795 

1,022 

878 

978 

876 

1,092 

1.100 

962 

893 

20 — 3 9 (inclusive ) 

2,W2 

2,857 

S,720 

3,338 

2,975 

2,870 

3,107 

3,150 

3,005 

3,123 

3, "204 

3,302 

3,111 

3,207 

40— 59 (inclusive) 

1,602 

L502 

1,088 

1 , 53 c 

1,605 

1,590 

1,627 

1,648 

1,683 

1,688 

1,419 

1,365 

1,607 

1,691 

60 and over 

656 

602 

439 

44S 

647 

596 

547 

541 

571 

580 

290 

261 

548 

’ 550 

HBLALAYAN. 















0 — 4 (inclusive) 

1,056 

1,209 



1,056 

1,209 

1,089 

1,225 

1,054 

1,195 

1,375 

1,589 

1,053 

1,209 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,266 

1,345 



1,266 

1,345 

1,191 

1,288 

1,177 

1,293 

1,239 

! 1,282 

1,266 

1,343 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

1,122 

1,024 



1,122 

1,024 

J.,098 

1,002 

1,212 

1,089 

1,070 

927 

1,188 

1,022 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

866 

911 



866 

911 

904 

927 

914 

912 

1,013 

1,113 

910 

928 

20 — 39 (inclusive) 

3,041 

3,137 



3,041 

3,137 

3,170 

3,246 

3,186 

3,258 

3,388 

3,406 

3,2.33 

3,304 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

1,846 

1,663 



1,846 

1,663 

1,843 

1,659 

1,805 

1,613 

1,532 

1,338 

1,707 

1,568 

60 and over 

803 

711 



803 

711 

705 

653 

652 

640 

383 

345 

643 

626 

SUB-mULAYAN. 















0 — 4 (inclusive) 

1,26] 

1,426 



1,261 

1,426 

1,274 

1,460 

1,286 

1,353 

1,562 

1,666 

1,217 

1,350 : 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,455 

1,502 



1,455 

1,502 

1,352 

1,393 

1,348 

1,318 

1,416 

1,395 

1,406 

1,396 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

1,226 

1,103 



1,226 

1,103 

1,208 

1,040 

1,234 

1,054 

1,057 

917 

1,265 

1,110 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

812 

770 



812 

770 

844 

763 

881 

818 

1,026 

1,065 

887 

865 

20 — 39 (inclusive) 

2,794 

2,856 



2,794 

2,856 

2,979 

3,078 

2,955 

3,138 

3,155 

3,247 

3,022 

3,105 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

1,662 

1,648 



1,662 

1,648 

1,661 

1,645 

1,635 

1,670 

1,427 

1,377 

1,613 

1,597 

60 and over 

790 

695 



790 

695 

682 

621 

661 

649 

357 

333 

590 

577 

NOBTH-WEST DBY AREA. 


t 













0 — 4 (inclLsive) 

1,343 

1,549 



1,343 

1,549 

1,403 

1,604 

1,408 

1,589 

1,812 

2,017 

1,482 

1,690 ' 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,591 

1,651 



1,591 

1,651 

1,509 

1,576 

1,477 

1,609 

1,467 

1,454 

1,523 

1,497 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

1,238 

1,099 



1,238 

1,099 

1,175 

1,029 

1,194 

1,056 

959 

834 

1,070 

936 

15 — ^19 (inclusive) 

795 

753 



795 

753 

779 

722 

793 

764 

944 

1,016 

725 

715 

20 — 39 (inclusive) 

2,857 

2,928 



2,857 

2,928 

2,975 

3,044 

2,989 

3,081 

3,023 

3,070 

2,844 

2,975 ' 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

1,538 

1,466 



1,538 

, 1,466 

, 1,663 

1 1,487 

1,531 

1,460 

1,443 

1,295 

1,690 

1,562 ; 

60 and over 

638 

554 



638 

554 

596 

538 

608 

551 

352 

315 

! 

666 

625 


i^OTES.— U Figures of age-periods 60— 64» 65 — 69 and 70 and over are not available for 1881, 1891 and 1901, and havfe 
‘been collectively worked out for 60 and over, 

Kgores of 1901 do not include the population of Biloch Trans-Frontier, 
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OHAPTEE V. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main Religion. 




Punjab, 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. 

Agb, 


1921. 

I92I. 

1921. j 

1911. 

1001. 

1801. 

1881. 


ffi 

OJ 

1 

erj 

’*S 

a 

1^ 

OJ 

1 

CD 

cd 

uj 

a> 

I 

ai 

*73 

a 

W 

ta 

CD 

3 

f/j* 

•A 

3 

w 

0 

a> 

R 

ui 

1 ^ 

r/j 

o 

B 

jS 

Ui 

CD 

1 

ai 

A 

cs 

B 


1 


2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

ALL RELIGIONS 

0 — i (inclusive) 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 
15~-19(]noIiisivej 
20—39 (inclusive) 

40 — ^59 (Inclusive) 
t)0 and over 

• • 

1,272 

1,457 

1,217 

S5] 

2,895 

1,610 

692 

1,478 

1,538 

1,104 

785 

2,894 

1,580 

621 

1,047 

1,117 

1,013 

976 

3,720 

1,6SS 

439 

1,420 

1,377 

956 

927 

3,338 

1,539 

443 

1,268 

1,451 

1,21c 

853 
2, OK 
l,6i^ 
687 

1,477 

1,535 

1,102 

788 

2,902 

1,570 

617 

1,277 

1,333 

1,189 

915 

3,050 

1,635 

601 

1,472 

1,388 

1,029 

817 

3,115 

1,611 

568 

1,245 

1,355 

'1,231 

913 

3,()0J 

1,649 

1)06 

1,350 

1,365 

1,087 

842 

3,128 

1,632 

506 

I, 603 

J. 3(i4 
1,054 
1 ,045 
3,176 
1,433 

325 

1,740 
1,351 
91 ( 
1,078 
3,25i 
1,351 
291 

1,216 

1,354 

1,2161 

902 

3,055 

1,673 

584 

1,356 

1,35S 

1,069 

861 

3,151 

1,635 

576 

Mean age 

- 

25'4 

24’5 

25*8 

24-1 

25 4 

24*5 

25*2 

24'7 

25*0 

24*9 

230 

22’6 

25*4 

24*7 

HINDU 
















0 — 4 (inclusive) 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

20 — 3 9 (inclusive) 

40 — 59 (inclusive] 

60 and over 


1,211 

1,384 

1,187 

886 

3,005 

1,675 

652 

1,436 

1,489 

1,096 

817 

2,952 

1,6C5 

605 

1,053 

1,112 

1,015 

998 

3,724 

1,667 

431 

1,409 

1,346 

936 

960 

3,356 

1,541 

452 

1,205 

1,374 

1,186 

S0( 

3,031 

1,671 

644 

1,435 

1,485 

1,090 

822 

2,965 

1,603 

600 

1,186 

1,23S 

I.IOO 

999 

.'i.l.'iS 

l,(i9£ 

.158 

1,386 

1,302 

1,028 

886 

3,180 

1,655 

554 

1,156 

1,304 

1,234 

948 

3,079 

1,717 

562 

1,267 

1,349 

1,102 

8(32 

3,158 

1,681 

581 

I ,r>l(i 
1,294 
1,082 
1,076 
3,274 
1,4-35 
293 

J,30:: 

93(. 

1,092 

3,327 

1,365 

272 

1,122 

1,291 

1,317 

947 

3,191 

1,697 

535 

1,260 

1,312 

1,064 

887 

3,247 

1,667 

563 

Mean age 

•• 

25'7 

24-7 

25‘7 

24-2 

256 

24*6 

25*5 

25*0 

25-3 

25*1 

23*1 

22*7 

25*2 

25*0 

MUSAIIIAN— 










■ 






0 — 4 (inclusive) 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 
16—19 (mclusive) 
20—39 (inclusive) 
40—69 (inclusive) 

80 and over 

•• 

1,328 

1,533 

1,237 

816 

2,823 

i,563 

700 

1,518 

1,586 

1,106 

769 

2,878 

1,535 

608 

1,054 

1,164 

1,044 

943 

3,542 

1,774 

479 

1.453 

1.454 
1,013 

841 

3,247 

1,556 

436 

1,324 

1,521 

1,235 

817 

2,832 

1,666 

69S 

1 

1,347 
1,422 
' 1,209 

I 842 
' 2,970 
1,588 
622 

1,541 

1,467 

1,040 

776 

3,059 

1,553 

564 

1,342 

1,421 

1.233 

869 

2,940 

1,572 

623 

1,451 
1,407 
1,083 
821 
3,093 
! 1,553 
592 

1,673 

1,443 

1,026 

1,024 

3,093 

1,397 

34.4 

1,806 
1,418 
894 
t 1,075 
3,178 
1,321 
308 

1,313 

1,440 

1,229 

854 

2,918 

1,627 

619 

1,453 

1,417 

1,080 

840 

3,051 

1,582 

577 

Mean age 


250 

24*1 


1 23’9 


24*2 

24'9 

24*2 

24*6 

24*4 

22*7 

22*2 

24*7 

24*3 

CHRISTIAN— 





1 











0 — 4 {'ncluaive) 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 
20—39 (inclusive) 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

80 and over 


1,394 

1,520 

1,230 

883 

3,015 

1,348 

610 

1,691 

1,671 

1,160 

811 

2,783 

1,369 

515 

937 

894 

720 

851 

5,095 

1,252 

251 

1,353 

1,357 

935 

1,027 

3,728 

1,313 

287 

1,371 

1,495 

1,208 

882 

3,100 

1,345 

595 

1,679 
1,660 
1,152 
818 
, 2,817 
1,367 
507 

1,348 

1,293 

1,001 

744 

3,955 

1,225 

434 

1,777 

1,572 

1,061 

792 

3,045 

1,332 

421 

949 

956 

810 

608 

5,379 

1,011 

287 

1,557 

1,472 

1110 

879 

3,367 

1,238 

377 

891 

786 

530 

775 

6,137 

767 

114 

1,788 

1,506 

977 

1,052 

3,503 

984 

190 

678 

559 

414 

398 

7,095 

771 

85 

1,679 

1,477 

1,120 

956 

3,671 

90S 

189 

Mean age 


23-8 

227 

24'9 

23*2 

23'9 

22*7 

23*7 

22*9 

24’4 

22*5 

23*8 

20*7 

25*4 

20*6 

SIKH— 
















0 — 4 (inclusive) 
i 5 — 9 (iiK'iusive^ 

' 10 — 14 (inclusive) 

15 — 10 (icclasive) 

20— 39 ( inclusive) 
i 40—50 (inclusive) 

60 and over 

'• 

1,209 
1,358 
1,219 
891 
2,850 
1,691 
, 782 

1,412 

l,45g 

hill 

m 

2,80e 

1,7H 
: 733 

631 

651 

672 

94C 

5,03E 

1,317 

244 

1 

1,20£ 

1,358 

1,218 

891 

2,853 

1,69G 

781 

1,412 

1,458 

1,115 

760 

2,806 

1,718 

731 

1,247 

1,261 

1,189 

977 

2,992 

1,679 

655 

1,417 

l,3flC 

975: 

781 

3,13e 

1,746 

645 

1,157 

1,249 

1,219 

998 

2,879 

1,767 

731 

1,151 

1,190 

1,040 

864 

3,189 

1,863 

703 

1,545 

1,317 

1,082 

1,006 

3,021 

1,633 

396 

1,542 

1,261 

942 

1,017 

3,369 

1,520 

349 

1,184 
1,226 
1,163 
939 
3,016 
' 1,809 
664 

1,291 

1,197 

1,027 

847 

3,223 

1,788 

627 

Mean age 

*■ 

. 28-2 

5 251 

28{ 

22t 

26-2 

25-6 

25*7 

25’7| 

26-1 

26*7 

239 

23*8 

26*0 

26*8 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

j SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. 
Proportion of children under 

BASED ON IMPERIAL TABLE XI?. 

12 and Oi persons over 40 
to^ those aged 15—40 in 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

certain castes, also of married 
females aged 15—40 per 

PUNJAB. 

100 females. 


Peopoetioi^ 

-Ntbibee per milh aged children 

BOTH SEXES 
PEE 100. 


1. Aggarwal (Hindu) . . 

2. Ahir (Hindu) 

3. Arain (Musalman) . . 

4. Arora (Hindu) . .1 

i 

5. ,, (Sikh) ..! 

6. A wan ( Mu? a Iman ) . . 

7. Barwala (Mu?aiman ) 

S. Bawaiia (Hindu) . . 

9. Bharai (Musalnian) 

10. Biloch (Masalmaii). . 

11. Brahman (Hindu) .. 

12. Chamar (Hjnriu) . . 

13. „ (Sikh) 

1 4. Chhimba ( Hind ii) 

15. „ (Sikh) .. 

16. „ (Musaiman) 

17. Churah (Hindu) 

18. „ (Sikh) 

19. Dagi or Koli (Hindu) 

20. Dhanak (Hindu) . . 

21. Dhobi (Musaiman) 

22. Dogar (Musaiman) 

23. Baqir (Musaiman) . . 

24. Ghirth (Hindu) . . 

2o, Gujjar (Hindu) 

26. „ (Musaiman) 

27. Hami (Musaiman) . . 

28. Jat (Hindu) 

29. „ (Sikh) 

30. „ (Musaiman 

31. Jhiwar (Hindu) 

32. „ (Sikh) 

33. „ (Musaiman) 

34. tJulaha (Hindu) 

35. ,, (Musaiman) . . 

36. Kamboh(Sikh) 

37. „ (Musaiman) 

38. Kanet (Hindu) 

39. Eiashmiri (Musaiman 

40. Khatri (Hindu) 

41. „ (Sikh) 

42. Khoja (Musaiman) 

43. Khokhar (Musaiman) 

44. Eumhar (Hindu) . . 

j, (Musaiman) 

46. Lohar (Hindu) 

47. „ (Musaiman) , . 

45. Machhi (Musaiman) 

49, Mahtam (Sikh) 

oO, Mali (Hindu) 


79 

207 

89 

221 


64 

62 

56 

53 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


BASED ON IMPERIAL TABLE XIV. 


Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes.~cow<r««irf. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. A. 

Proportion of children imder 
12 and oi persons over 40 
to those aged 15-40 in 
cortain castes, also of married 
females aged 15-40 
per 100 females.— 


o 1 . i\faliar { Masalman) . . 
52. Mallah (Mnsalman) 
o3, Meo (Mnsalman) . . 

54. jyiirasi (Musalman) 

55. Moehi (Musalman) 

56, Mughal (Musalman) 

57, Mussali (Musalman). 
5S. Kai (Hindu) 

59. „ (Sikh) 

60. „ (Musalman) .. 

61. Pakhiwara (Miisal- 
man). 

62. Pathan (Musalman) 

63. Qassab (Musalman) 

64. Qureshi (Musalman) 

65. Rajput (Hindu) . , 

66. ,, ^ (Masalman) 

67. Saini (Hindu) 

6s. „ (Sikk) 

69. Sansi (Hindu) 

70. Sayad (Musalman) 

71. Sheikh (Musalman). 

72. Sunar (Hindu) . , 

73. ,j (Musalman) 

74. Tarkhan (Hindu) . . 

» (Sikh) 

» (Musalman) 
77. Teli (Musalman) . . 


143 203 

151 206 

133 197 

135 m 
137 184 


134 185 74 

148 213 78 

133 180 73 

119 179 74 

133 199 76 


123 180 

119 179 


135 224 72 

122 179 71 

132 197 84 

129 190 78 

99 162 78 

134 192 78 

103 176 78 

127 188 81 

138 195 81 

125 189 77 

114 161 75 

132 165 79 

184 97 8 7 

122 188 70 

128 167 78 

143 193 79 

142 203 79 


135 193 

152 214 

141 198 

1481 m 


73 370 

08 375 

71 408 

06 3t}2 


160 202 00 355 


130 181 

109 221 

140 194 

140 190 


69 3B3 

V3 3.51 
03 371 

00 349 


159 199 68 363j 

186 217 40 3431 


141 104 
152 189 
130 182 

117 170 
149 lOS 
134 189 
143 188 


00 374 
S5 374 

70 382 

66 398 

71 3G8 

64 345 

01 364 


158 201 77 356 


138 191 

146 191 

1551 165 

162 200 


67 370 

66 382 
71 381 

68 377 


147 200 65 366 


145 175 

161 192 


71 372 

66 367 
67 357 


PlUnVHtTION 
era’ cjiirnnu-iN 

BOTH 

I’lni 

HHXKH 

100. 


Td 

1 

So 

OS 

lo 





c8 

Oj 

bO 

a 

c8 

^ O 

S 

rtj ^ 

01 

0 

0) 


CU 


12 

13 

07 

219 

100 

253 

81 

202 

03 

240 

94 

241 

85 

214 

107 

276 

S4 

219 

85 

241 

97 

249 

113 

276 

82 

225 

89 

222 

85 

224 

67 

100 

91 

243 

84 

211 

85 

216 

97 

; 278 

87 

233 

76 

210 

80 

212 

81 

217 

87 

221 

82 

210 

95 

239 

' 98 

247 


1 u 

Pit ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

BASED OM LWPEHIAL TABLE KIV. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

DELHI. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE iVA. 


Proportion of children under 12 
and of persons over 40 to those 
aged 15—40 in certain castes, also 
of married females aged 15— 4C 
per 100 females. 


Castes, 

1. 

1 

Asstanval (Hindu) . . 

2 

(Jain) . . 

3. 

Ahir (Hindu) 

4. 

Arain (Musalman) 

5, 

Brahman (Hindu) . . 

6. 

Chamar (Hindu) 

7. 

Churali (Hindu) 

S. 

Bhanak (Hindu) . . 

9. 

Dhobi (Hindu) 

10. 

,, (ilusalman) 

11. 

Dagi or Koli (Hindu) 

12. 

Faqir (Musalman) .. 

13. 

Gujjar (BQndu) 

14. 

Jat (Hindu) 

15. 

Jhiwar (Hindu) 

16. 

Jula-lia (Hindu) 

17. 

Khatii (Hindu) 

IS. 

Kumhar (Hindu) . , 

19. 

Lohar (Hindu) 

20. 

])Iachhi (Masaiman) 

21. 

Mali (Hindu) 

22. 

Meo (Musalman) . . 

23. 

Mughal (Musalman) 

24. 

Hai (Hindu) 

25. 

Pa than ( Mus alman ) 

26. 

Qureshi (Musalman) 

27. 

Rajput (Hindu) 

28. 

„ (Musalman) 

29. 

Saini (Hindu) 

30. 

Sansi (Hindu) 

31. 

Sayad (Musalman) 

32. 

Sheikh (Musalman) 

33. 

Sunar (ffindu) 

34. 

Tarkhan (Hindu) . . 

35. 

Teli (Musalman) . . 


PrOPORTlON 


BOTH SEXES 
PEE 100. 


Proportion 

OF PERSONS 
OTEE 40 PEE 
100 aged 
15—40, 
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Proportiok of children both sexes 
PEK 300. 


Disieict ok State and ^ 

I^ATCEAL Dimiox. - - 


Alankd JemaU'i aged 
in-~40. 


PHoroirnoK oe eeusons aoei) Gc 
AND OVIOK rE« !l)i'5 AGED Id — (0, 


NmiBER Of 
MATIUIED PE MALES 
AQliD I O' — llj PEH 

100 fema™ of 

ALL AGES. 


PUiYJAB AND DELHI 76 69 67 71 198 179 


9 U) 11 12 l.'l W Ifi 10 n 18 19 20 21 
176 18 17 15 14 15 15 8 7 32 34 34 37 


PUNJAB . . 

Indo-GaINgetig Plain 
West (Total). 
Indo-Gangetio Plain 
(Punjab). 

1. His?ai' .. 

2. LoJmu Stale 

3. liolitak 

4. Diijixm Slate 

5. Gui’gaoii 

C. Patmuli Stale 

7. Karnal 

8. JulIundDr 

9. Kapurlkala tSiafe . , 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Malerl'ofla Stale .. 

12. Perozopore 

13. Far idkot State 

14. Paiiala Stale 

15. Jiiid State 

16. Nabha Siah 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheiklmpura 

HBrALATAN 

21. Nahan State 

22. Simla . . 

23. iStwto Hilt Slates 

24. Bilaspur State 

25. Kangra 

26. Mandi State 

27. Suket SieUe 

28. Chamba State 

SuB’Himalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalsia State 

31. Hosluarpnr 

32. Gnrdaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat . . 

35. Jbeliim . . 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock 


75 64 64 68 198 170 159 


169 17 16 18 18 14' 14 
17 16 


32 36 35 
32 . . . . 


.87 64 
104 75 
77 62 
87 74 


166 150 
17C 139 

153 154 
169 150 
150 166 

147 151 

148 150 
174 157 
185 166 
171 154 

154 153 
187 172 
185 180 
165 147 
156 148 
168 157 
184 171 
180 167 
208 179 


191 16 15 

200 24 15 

160 14 13 

175 25 10 
140 13 13 

150 10 16 
156 13 11 

168 25 22 

180 22 20 
100 20 10 
167 10 2i 
191 17 17 

208 15 17 

163 17 10 

171 10 15 

169 19 18 
184 15 10 
178 20 20 
173 18 17 
* IS 17 


61 58 5? 61 148 141 139 1541 2l’ 18 17 16 16 15 

56 67 67 59 133| 137 136 160 17 15 15 14 14 13 

27 32 30 35 120 121 U7 129 7 12 g n 7 U 

®n53 52 57 129 126 139 ^ ] 16 16 16 15 

68 ■* 63 61 85 160 150 U9 1 63 23 1 8 ' 18 1C 16 15 


07 61 i-n 67 158 144 7 „ 

51 47 60 128 119 }“* 

61 59 59 63 147 138' 138 


162 16 14 14 I2h^ 


7 


() 

31 

30 

34 30 

7 


0 

30 

35 

34 35 

6 


5 

34 

30 

30 39 

8 


6 

32 

35 

34 37 

4 


d 

34 

35 

30 40 

6 


4 

32 

35 

36 39 

6 


4 

34 

37 

36 39 

B 


8 

31 

34 

35 39 

S 


7 

32 

33 

35 37 

8 


6 

31 

34 

35 39 

7 


() 

32 

35 

35 38 

7 


() 

31 

34 

33 37 

7 



31 

35 

33 36 

() 


32 

35 

35 38 

() 


6 

32 

37 

35 38 

(i 



31 

35 

35 38 

7 


n 

31 

34 

35 38 

8 


n 

32 

34 

35 39 

s 


7 

3U 

32 

34 3S 

* 



31 


^ % 

9 


8 

35 

36 

\ 36 Ssl 

6 


5 

39 

39 

f 30 42: 

3 


5 

38 

37 

' 38 40: 

9 


8 

35 ■ 
35 

he 

1 37 39 

9 


7 

34 

35 

i| 35 36 

11 

3 

S 

34 

3£ 

3? 

7 


f 

37 

3£ 

13 

] 

[(1 

34 

at 

i 35 38 


71 198 182 166 178 22 19 18 16 17 16 9 8 ^1 33 34 37 

68 179 151 141 164 16 15 12 12 12 14 6 6 36 36 39 

66 184 158 155 167 17 16 13 12 13 14 6 5 33 35 35 33 

71 180 168 154 167 26 22 21 19 1 9 10 9 9 32 34 35 38 

74 214 1 99 173 1 93 20 18 16 16 18 16 7 6 31 33 35 36 

73 214 209 176 170 24 21 20 18 1 9 IS 9 8 30 32 34 39 

78 207 1 93 176 186 24 20 20 17 18 17 10 8 30 32 32 36 

78 186 1 70 172 1 91 28 21 21 17 21 17 12 11 31 33 32 34 

72 177 166 173 187 1 9 17 17 16 16 14 9 8 34 34 34 36 

* I 203 194 * ♦ 21 18 17 15 31 32 * * 


HobtE"West Dbt Abea. 88 811 78 


38. Montgomery 

39. ShahpuT 

40. Man wall 

41 . Lyallpur 

42. Jitang . . 

43. Maltaii 

44. Balawctlptir State 

45. Muzaffargargh 
40, Pera Ghaa Khan 


S6 84 79 91 
83 761 78 76 
85 9D 82 * 
94 86 73 * 
90 83 81 91 

79 79 77 78 

76 74 77 SO 

77 78 78 SO 

80 84 86 85 


302 213 17 15 16 14* 16 14 9 8 32 32 35| 

214 233 19 15 17 15 17 14 11 9 30 30 33 

206 213 19 17 16 14 21 17 12 10 31 29 33 

198 ♦ 17 16 17 16 16 14 * « 31 30 33 * 

195 * IS 17 IS 15 16 12 * * 30 32 34 ^ 

210 226 22 18 19 16 21 16 13 10 ^8 30 30 33 

201 206 16 14 10 14 14 13 7 7 30 32 33 35 

200 204 16 13 10 13 16 16 6 6 34 34 38 37 

193 187 16 13 10 13 14 IS 7 6 ^3 34 34 37 


209| 2091 16 14t 17| isl i6| isl 


7 34 34 34 36 


DELHI .. ^ If 

Indo-Gangetic Plain 
Wist. 

1. Delhi -- .**>4 


Note.— *E igures not availaMo 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 in certain religions, and also 

married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 


Natural Dmsiox RELiaio>?. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI • 

PUNJAB 

indo^gangetic plain west 

(TOTAL). 

Hindu 

Musalmaii . . 

Giiristian . . 

Jain 

Sikh 

INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 
(PUNJAB). 

Hindu 

Musalman . . 

Christian . . 

Jain 

Sikh 


HBIALAYAN 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh 


SUB-HBIALAYAN 


Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh 


NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh 


DELHI 

INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 


Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh 


Peopoetio:^ of chilbren both 
SEXES PEE 100, 


Persons aged Married females 

lo — 40. aged 15 — 40. 


1 . 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 


3 

4 

5 

76 

69 

198 

179 

77 

•• 

199 


75 

64 

198 

170 

73 

61 

193 

162 

7S 

68 

204 

179 

77 

60 

215 

197 

66 

56 

181 

158 

72 

64 

195 

174 

76 

•• 

200 


75 


197 


79 


206 


82 

. , 

221 

• * 

68 


184 


72 


195 

•• 

61 

58 

CO 

141 

61 

58 

147 

140 

61 

57 

174 

150 

48 

54 

183 

204 

32 

53 

96 

186 

53 

52 

152 

137 

78 

i 

196 

182 

71 

1 65 

187 

174 

81 

i 75 

200 

187 

78 

66 

233 

241 

68 

59 

188 

182 

74 

67 

190 

173 

83 

81 

219 

209 

74 

70 

203 

188 

85 

S3 

221 

212 

94 

84 

255 

281 

62 

69 

203 

163 

85 

77 

219 

. 202 

54 

»• 

150 

. . 

54 


150 

.. 

53 


146 


58 

1 

161 


40 

. . 

155 


52 


162 


29 

•• 

134 

1 

.. 


Proportion of 

MAEEIBD FEMALES 
AGED 15 — 40 PER 
100 FEMALES OF 

ALL AGES. 

1921. 

1911. 

10 

11 

32 

34 

32 

.. 

32 

35 

33 

36 

32 

34 

32 

33 

32 

33 

32 

35 

32 

- 

32 


31 


32 


31 


32 


36 

36 

35 

36 

34 

37 

22 

22 

41 

27 

37 

39: 

31 

33 

i 

32 

33 ’ 

31 

33 

30 

30 

32 

29 

32 

34 

31 

32 

32 

34 

31 

32 

30 

27 

31 

37 

32 

34 

38 

- 

38 

i .. 

39 

« « 

37 

. . 

35 

« , 

32 

• <1 

45 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation m Population at certain age-periods. 



Variatiuii per cent, in Population {Irtmaae 
Decrease — ). 


PUSJAB AND DELHI 


I. INDO-fiANGETIO PLAIN WEST (TOTAL) 


1, Hissar 


2. Lohani Stale 


3. Bohtak 


( 1891—1901 
] 1901—1911 
( 1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


i. Dujana Slate 


5. Guxgaon 


e. Pauiudi State 


7. KAmal 


8. Jallnndut 


11 . Malerkotla State 


12. Eerozepore 


13. Faridiot Slate 


14. Patiala State 


IS. Jind State . . 


16. Nabha State 


( 1891—1901 
. ] 1901—1911 
( 1911—1921 

( 1891—1901 
.] 1901—1911 
( 1911—1921 


9. Kapurthala State 


10. Ludhiana . . 


( 1891—1901 
.? 1901—1911 
( 1911—1921 

( 1891—1901 
, ? 1901— 1911 
( 1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 
1901—1911 
1911— 1921 


i 1891—1901 
. J 1901—1911 
( 1911—1921 

( 1891-1901 
.] 1901—1911 
(. 1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


f 1891— It 
.4 1901— It 

I 1911— It 

f 1891— li 
.4 1901—1 
1 1911—11 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


f 1891— P 
.4 1901—1' 
U 1911-1 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


f 1891—1001 
.4 1901—1911 


-I-8-2 -5T -1-27-2 

- 2-2 -l-’S - 6-2 

+5-8 +10-8 -1-10-1 

-I-6-3 — 3-2 4'24-3 

-7-9 - 6-2 -12-9 

-1-8-2 -1-17-2 -1-12*3 


—-2 -1-27-1 ^-108'9 

-1-9 - 3-2 - 4-6 

--1 +4-2 +18-3 

- 2-4 +28-5 +12fl'9 

- 5-8 +10-6 -12-9 

+-3 + 5-7 +241 


+-7 -24-7 +24-3 +'0 +26-1 +85-3 1 

+3-0 -I-I8-0 -23-3 -f-G-I! -3-2 -3-9 

+1-5 +15-5 +30-1 -12-4 - 3-1 +14-7 

-24-4 -47-3 -6-fi -22-5 -n-6 +69-0 

+22-1 -1-57-0 -14-7 -1-15-1 +19-2 +34-2 

+10-fl +30-3 -1-32-5 -6-0 +5-6 +9-3 

+6-8 -5-2 +25-1 -4-7 -l-33*6 +11-8 

-14-1 -15-7 -16-9 -9-7 -lOl -17-0 

+42-0 +03-8 +41-2 +33-0 +34-0 +45-9; 

-8-0 -27-5 +10-5 -15-8 -1-13-4 +96-3; 

+5-4 +18-4 -15-8 +5-1 +1-1 +12'0 

+1-4 +6-9 + 24-3 -8-7 -3-0 +1M, 

+11-6 +8-6 +23-2 -6-1 +47-3 +186-1 1 

-13-8 -23-0 +-4 -11-0 -14-4 -m 

+6-0 +20-0 -3-6 +2-8 —2-3 +12-3 

+16-4 +13-0 +32-8 -2-7 +30-3 +2242 

-10-9 -19-3 +2-9 -11-6 -4-5 -9-9 

-7-4 +3-8 -7-4 -11-8 -IS’O -1'6 

+ 29-2 + 15-4 +49-0 +17-3 -1-64-5 +169-1 

-9-4 -10-6 -13-6 -6-7 -10-7 -IS'O 

+3-6’ +19-8 +3-5 -5-4 --5 +18-4 i 


+1-1 -13-3 +30-0 

-12-6 -11-6 -15-7 

+2-6 +6-5 +1-8 

+4-0 .. -8-0 +31-0 

-14*7 -15-2 -9-0 

+6-0 +11-2 -4T 

+3-8 -9-1 +11'7 

~23’2 -21-5 -24-4 

+9-7 +18-6 +11-0 

+ 2-3 -19-0 +20-7 

-8-2 -12-2 -19-8 

+12-9 +19-5 +13-6 

+-8-1 -11-6 +30-1 

+•2 +6-7 -16-3 

+14-1 + 22-1 + 33-6 

+8-6 -13-2 +24-0 

+4:-3 +107 -13-6 

+16’6 +18-9 +41-4 

+•8 -16-1 +9-0 

—11-8 —4-3 — 20'9 

+6’6 +177 +187 

~‘9 -19-1 +16-6 

- 3-6 +3-2 -17-8 

+13’4 +31-6 +26-8 

+5-4 -11-0 +16-6 

—16*6 —12-0 — 24-3 
+5*8 +12-4 +167 


+ 14-2 + 116 - 2 ' 
- 11-1 - 14'2 

+•3 + 23-2 

+ 23-1 + 112 - 6 . 
Il 5-4 -17'S 

+3-6 +29'8 

+ 22-4 + 136-4 
- 26-4 - 35-0 
+ 9-0 + 35-2 

+ 21-1 +n 6'6 

- 19-9 - 23-6 

+ 13-0 + 42-1 

+ 32-0 + 94 '^ 

,- 3-6 - 1’3 

+ 13-9 + 36'6 

+327 + 103-1 

+-4 +42 

+ 17-8 + 34-9 

+ 26-2 + 125-9 

_I 8'6 — lO'Ol 

+- 4'9 + 6'9 

+ 26-2 + 121'4 
-117 - 6-2 

+ 9-3 + 24-8 

+ 29-8 + 153-2 
— 20 -9 - 18-8 
+6-2 +22 7 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL 


Variation in Population at certain age-periods — continued. 


District or State and Natxtead Division. 


17, Laiioro 


18. Amritsar 


19. Gujranwala.. 


20. Sheikliupura 


II. HIMALAYAIST 


21. I^ah^n State 


22. Simla 


23. Simla Bill Stales 


24. Bilaspur State 


25. Kangra 


26. Mandi State 


27. Suket Stale 


28. Ghamba Slate 


in. SUB-HIMALAYAN 


29. Ambala 


30, Kalda State 


31. Hoshiarpur . * 


32, Gurdaspur • . 



Period. i 

2 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


(1891—1901 

(1901—1911 

(1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901-1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


' 1891—1901 
1901—1911 

1 1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 



Variation per cent, in Population [Increase ■ 
Decrease-^). 


1 

AH ages. 

, 

Cj > 

i 

1 

10—14 

(inclusive). 

* 15—39 j 

(inclusive). 

1 

40—59 

(Inclusive.) 

60 and 
over. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

+8*1 

-S'l 

+36-6 

+r*^ 

+26*1 

+104*0 

-10*8 

-IPS 

—21-5 

^7*2 

-9*6 

-13*0 

+ 9*2 

+15’3 

+11*3 

+2*5 

+9*2 

+26*7 

+3*1 

-12*1 

+33'8 

-5*8 

+18*1 

+115*5 

-14*0 

-15*5 

-13*7 

-12*3 

-13*6 

-18*9 

+5*5 

+11*3 

-'4 

-*9 

+4*4 

+23*8 

+9*7 

+4*3 

+10*9 

+‘3 

+20*3 

+109*3 

+22*0 

+27*0 

-32*7 

+17*6 

+20*2 

+13*4 

-32*0 

-38*3 

-27*91 

’ -32*9 

-27*1 

-24*2 


Included in the District of Lahore, Gujran\vala and 




Sialkot. 

+ 100*0 

+100*0 

+ 100*0 

+2*7 

-11*7 

+182 

+2*0, 

+3*7 

-6*9 

+■8 

+2*5 

+80 

+9*3 

-6*6 

+23*2 

+2*1 

+4*2 

-14*2 

+1*4 

-2*2 

+15*5 

-9*6 

-26*7 

-3*1 

-2*6 

+4*1 

+1*2 

+15*3 

+2*1 

i +3*8 

+5*2 

' -10*4 

! +15*0 

+3*9 

+6*2 

; -3*7 

+ *1 

-•2 

+1*2 


Included in Simla Hill States. 


+100*0 

+100*0 

+100*0 

+•7 

-12*9 

+18*8 

+'3 

+2*2 

-10*5 

~*6 

+3*2 

+1*2 

+5*1 

-7*3 

+17*5 

+3*2 

+2*4 

-1*5 

+2*2 

+7*0 

+5*1 

+1*6 

—19*9 

+17*1 

+3*2 

+2*4 

-1*5 

-1*1 

+3*9 

-9*6 

+3*1 

-11*1 

+29*5 

+6-3 

+7*7 

+2*2 

+4*4 

+4*4 

+ 9*8 

-4*1 

-157 

+11*2 

-6*9 

-3*2 

-7*4 

+*6 

+3*7 

+3*9 

-21*1 

-32*7 

-16*1 

-15*4 

-14*9 

-20*3 

-1*2 

+10*9 


-2*1 

-17*3 

+7*1 

-16*8 

-17*0 

-22*1 

+2*6 

+11*1 

+0*6 

-2*2 

-16*7 

+16*2 

-7*2 

-4*8 

-10*1 

+•9 

+4*8 

+*9 

-•4 

-13*9 

+31*2 

-11*0 

-7*3 

-12*2 

+1*8 

+5*3 

+6*2 


+45*3 +133*9 
+2*5 +9*5 

+3-6 +7*1 

+13'4 +74*8 

-4*6 +11 '6 

+10-8 +14*6 

+27*7 +78*0 

+ 6*1 + 6*6 
+1*1 +13*6 


+13*7 .+67*9 
+7*1 +5*4 

+ •9 +12-4 

+11*2 +88*1 
+7*1 +5*4 

+1*0 +15*9 

+12*5 +77*0 

+5*0 +3*7 

+5*1 +iri 

+12*8 +81*7 

■^ 5*8 - 6*0 

+*7 +m 

+1*4 +67*2 

-i6‘8 -19*3 

-~1*3 +18*9 

+251 +122*6 
■^19*7 -17*9 

+6*4 +22*7 

+14*6 +86*2 

-7*7 -3*4 

+*8 +14*6 

+17*0 +112*9 
-13-1 -13*8 

+17*8 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation in Population at certain age-periods— co«c?w(fc(i. 



Variation for cent, in Fopulalion {Increase +, 
Decrease — ). 


33. Siattot 


34. Gujrat 


35. Jhelum 


39. BaTfalpindi .. 


1391—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901—191] 

1911—1921 

1801—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


-3-2 -10-2 +10-C 

-9-0 -6-0 -2\'j 

-4'3 -5-9 -|-•9 


-2-5i -14-8 

-13-9| -Ifl-G 
-6-7; --E 


-12-8 -f7-0 ■f91-2 

-14-1 -8-9 -127 

-7-8 -2'7 -F9'0 

-0-9 -t-14-7 -f80'2 

-4-6 H-l-O -F2'6 

-I-4-4 -1-12-0 -)-20'9 

-7-7 -t-11'5 •+-52'2 

-12-7 -10-2 -13'4 

-H-8 -7-0 -t-8'8 


-f-25-0 -2-8 
-f43-0 -40-1 

-f3-3 -f-1-0 


+27-1 -f76'7 

-40-0 -38'0 

+3-9 +13'9 


37. Attock 


IV. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911-1921 


f 1891-1 S 
A 1901—11 
I 1911-19 


38. Montgomery 


39. Sbahpni 


40. Mian watt . . 


41. Lyallpur 


42. Jhang 


43. Multan. 


I 44. Bahawalpttr Slate . . 


43. MozaEargaih 


48. Dera Gbazi Klian . . 


f 1891-1901 
K 1901-1911 
L 1911—1921 

r 1891—1901 

< 1901-1911 
L 1911-1921 

f 1891-1901 

< 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

f 1891— 1901 
1901-1911 
I 1911—1921 

f 1891—1901 
■< 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

r 1891—1901 
■ { 1901—1911 
t 1911— 1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901-1911 

1911—1921 


Not avaiJatlc. 
+I00-0| -f-lOO-Ol 
-V3 --0 


+100-0 +100'C1 +100-0 +100-0 
+3*4 -C-!)j +-2 +13'9 


+89*7 +28-7 +76-2 +32-4 +61-7 +142-4 

+15-1 +17-1 +12-9 +13-6 +17-8 +127 

+7-9 +8-7 +14-8 +S-2 +6-8 +137 

-7-2 -21-4 +22-1 -9-0 +1-4 +44-9 

+15-5 +21-2 +5-2 +14-.7 +15-3 +15’8 

+33-3 +33-1 +44-2 +30-2 +31-2 +38-7 

+6-2 -8-0 +25-0 +1-2 +19-4 +74-2 

+13-1 +33-2 +28-2 +36-3 +27'G +8-2 

+4-7 +7-4 +4-4 -1-2 +S-B +18‘5 

+ 100-0 + 100-0 + 100-0 + 100-0 + 100-0 + 100-0 

-19-6 -16-8 -18-2 -23-8 -17-2; -16-7 

+4-9 +1-8 +6-1 +7-0 +4-d +0’7 


+ 100-0 + 100-0 + 100-0 + 100 - 0 ’ 
+8-3 +21-3, +-'6' + 3 - 2 : 

+14-3 +16-6: +34-7 +6-7 


+100'0 +100-0 
+2-1 +19*3 

+11-9 +24-6 

_6-4 +40-6 

+36*9 +27*3 

+10-7 +17’6 

+ 17-6 +108-1 
+23-3 +W8 

+ 5-6 +1T3 

+24-5 +1437 
+16-6 +17 

-4-3 +4'S 


+25-4; +110-5 
+18-2 +14-9 

-6-7 -8-9 
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Number OP births per 1,000 of tot.ll population (census of 1911.) 

Pii7ijab. 

Indo^Gangeiic 
Plain Wesi. 

Ehmlayan. 

iSub-Eimalayaih 

^^crth-West 

Dry Area,, 

Delhi. 

K* 

1 » 

« ! ^ 

^ 3 

w 

en ri 

S 

_ 

CO 

c3 

Males. 

E 

cd 

n . 
pS 

n? 

c; 

50 

d 

s 

f§ 

2 3 

4 0 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

23 21 

24 22 

IS 17 

22 

20 

23 

20 

21 

20 

23 21 

25 23 

20 18 

23 

21 

23 

20 

24 

23 

23 21 

25 23 

19 18 

22 

21 

23 

20 

22 

21 

24 22 

26 24 

18 17 

23 

21 

23 

21 

24 

23 

23 21 

24 22 

19 18 

21 

20 

22 

19 

25 

24 

24 21 

25 23 

17 16 

22 

20 

24 

21 

26 

24 

23 21 1 

26 24 i 

19 17 

22 

20 

22 

19 

28 

26 

21 18 , 

22 20 

19 17 

21 

19 

IS 

16 

25 

23 

21 19 

22 20 

17 15 

19 

17 

22 

19 

24 

22 

22 20 

23 21 

j 

18 17 

21 

19 

23 

20 

24 

23 


Note. — (a) Figures of popula.tioa are those given in Imperial Table II of 1 921 for 1 911, and do not include figures for Biloch 
Irans-Frontier Tract. 

(6) Figures of births of 1911 and 1912 for Delhi not being available, the adjusted figures for 1911 and the average of the 
remaining years for 1912, have been assumed to represent the figures of each of these years. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 



Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(FOE BRITISH TEEEITOEY ONLY.) 


Number of deaths pee 1,000 o? total population (census op 1911.) 


Punjab. PteinT/* BimiUyan. Sub-Himalayan. 






Nom—Co) Figures ofpopulationare those giveninlmpetialTable II of 1921 forlSll, and do not include fieures for Ei)-.,.!. 
Trans-Frontier Tract. ® 

_ (6) Figures of deaths of 1911 and 1912 for Delhi not being available, the adjusted figures for 1911 and the average 
of the remaining yearn for 1912, have been assumed to represent the figures of each of these years* 

(c) Total mortality attributable to Influenza in 1918 waa 962,937 and 23,170 in the Punjab and Delhi reanooffvA]^ 

which is equivalent to nearly 5 per cent, of the population of 1911 for both the provinces. ^ ^ 
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CHIPTES y. SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX, 


Rsporied death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years per mille living at same age according to 
the Census of 1911 (for Punjab and Delhi, British Territory only). 


r 

1 Aveiuge of 

1 DECADE. 



1913. 

1911. 

1915. 

1910, 

1917. 

1918. 

Age. 


crj 

O 

w 

r? 

M 

Females. 

a 

Femalet?. 

01 

As 

M 

ai 

a 

tp 

lit 

tn 

Oj 

rt 

a 

a> 

Cid 

Male.s. 

Females. 

L_ _ . _ 

zr 

<X> 

3 

01 

d 

S 

r® 

R 

I 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 


Ail ages 

34 

39 

28 

32 

30 

84 

33 


29 

32 

35 

4.0 

74 

88 

Under 1 

225 

213 

242 

229 


230 

201 

193 

225 

211 

274 

262 

257 

213 

1 — 4 (inclusive) ' 

G2 

05 

62 

Go 

61 

65 

49 

52 

71 

74 

87 

94 

97 

99 

5— 9 (iuclusivo) a. 

15 

18 

11 

12 

12 

14 

10 

21 

12 

13 

10 

18 

GS 

47 

10 — U (iaciuaivo) 

13 

18 

8 

11 

9 

14 

10 

25 

7 

10 

9 

12 

39 

67 

13-— 19 (meiiisive) 

15 

20 

S 

11 

lol 

14 

1 

IS 

17 

8 

11 

10 

13 

55 

76 

20—29 (iucliisive) 

16 

20 

10 

12 

11 

14 

11 

20 

8 

11 

10 

M 

59 

76 

30—39 (inclusive) 

19 

24 

12 

15 

13 

17 

21 

20 

11 

14 

13 

17 

66 

81 

40 — i9 (inclusive) 

25 

26 

16 

16 

19 

19 

27 

29 

16 

10 

20 

20 

72 

81 

50 — 59 (iaclusive) 

36 

38 

14 

19 

27i 

1 

29 

37 

1 

41 

20 

26 

32 

31 

j 97 

110 

60 and over 

79 

84 

36 

52 

6Gi 

75 

84 

86 

71 

j 75 

j SG 

89 

j 146 

16S 


Note.— Figures of population are those giwn in Iniporiiil TaLlc I'll of 1911. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Reported deaths from certain diseases per niille of each sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Xli. 


Statement showing the Births and Deaths since 1881, Punjab (British Territory) including 



Females. 


Excess of 
births over 
deaths in 
the year. 


Esc^s of 
births over 
deaths in 
the vear. 


PDN.IAB AND DELHI (1881— 1890) 


3,330,353 3,111,165 +819,198 3,407,650 2,746,390 + 661,28(M 


374,599 279,274 +95,326 

371,136 271,018 +100,118 

393,321 256,348 +130,973 

432,806 344,547 +88,258 

390,799 209,894 +120,905 

398,179 200,879 +131,300 

392,469 343,479 +48,99(1 

376,678 299,415 +77,203 

406,658 315,146 +91,512 

393,708 465,155 -71,447 


321,1671 240,505 +80,662 

319,3881 233,781 +85,607 

341,591 i 219,393 +122,198 

377,106! 315,751 +61,355 

341,135; 237,2+0 +103,889 

345, 500 ; 234,387 +111,173 

340,179 302,905 +37,274 

326,435 263,814 +62,021 

352,391 280,014 +71,777 

342,698 417,994 - 75,296 


PUNJAB AND DELHI (1891- 


4,046,998 3,342,579 +706,419 3,668,763 3,067,397 +601,366 


341.158 289,770 +51,388 

380,072 475,422 - 94,7.50 

350,215 280,423 +69,792 

433,731 363,881 +09,850 

428,727 289,446 +139,281 

420,759 305,698 +115,061 

415,410 289,543 +125,867 

403,231 296,188 +107,043 

474,937 284,385 +190,552 

400.158 467.823 -67,665 


301,911 

338,240 

314,068 

391,359 

391,148 

385,258 


251,414 +50,497 

432,814 - 94,574 

247,095 +66,973 

832,545 -{-58,814 

258,808 ^-132,280 
276,591 -M08,667 


379,559 275,733 -fl03,826 

367,488 278,020 -{-88,868 

435,072 266,602 -{-169, 070' 

364,060 447,115 —83,055 


PUNJAB AND DELHI (1901— 1910) 


4,340,338 4,459,990 


373,466 

461,952 

452,622 

436,658 

467,536 

459,329 

430,253 

439,539 

369,694 

449,269 


372,350 

443,473 

486,802 


3,945,923 4,383,718 -437,795 


+ 1,116 

+18,479 

-34,180 


480,250 -43,572 

475,973 -8,437 

374,880 -^84,449 

637,357 -207,104 
517,219 -77,680 

326,613 +43,081 

345,073 +104,196 


339,067 

418,525 

410,240 

397,371 

425,824 

418,677 

389,318 

400,522 

336,216 

410,163 


354,261 

443,500 

498,674 

506,208 

480,135 

368,026 

611,372 

502,906 

294,470 

324,166 


-15,194 

-24,976 

-88,434 

-108,837 

-54,311 

+50,651 

-222,054 

-102,384 

-1-41,746 

+85,997 


PUNJAB AND DELHI (1911—1920) 


4,548,642 3,754,086 +792, 57q 4,121,854 3,489,687 48*2,16^ 


452,277 

468,152 

468,597 

478,123 

451,200 

472,188 

470,666 

414,985 

423,011 

447,443 


345,899 +106,378 
278,864 +189,288 

312,500 +156,097 

325,986 +152,137 
366,060 -f*85,l40 

316,924 +155,264 

385,645 +85,021 

815,972 -400,987 
300,123 +122,888 
306,093 +141,350 


413,336 

427,511 

427,505 

436,270 

411,781 

429,937 

428,049 

370,451 

3-74,921 

402,093 


326,020 +87,316 

254,426 +173,085 
287,161 +140,344 

307,166 +129,104 
348,561 -{-63,220 

290,463 +139,474 

361,084 +66,965 

788,571 -418,120 
265,448 +109,473 
260,787 +141,306 





CHAPTER VI. 
Sex. 


Nature i 
tbe Data, 


The propor- 
tianoi the 
acies. 


123. Natu re of the data. 124. The proportion of tlio aoxoe. 125. Comptuison with _ other provinces, 
places and censunes, 126. Proportion of foniaies to lualos in di0oront ojiBtc.s. 127. Proportion of females to 
males in the diffeient sgo-groups, 

r 123. The only instruction to be noted as regards tlie entry ot sex in column 
5 of the enumeration schedule is tliat, eunuchs and licrmaplu'odites should be 
entered in the column as males. Thus, though in certain parts of the Punjah 
(Delhi for example) there exists a fair number of eunuchs, no separate record of 
these has been obtained. No separate reference need be made to_ any of the 
Imperial or Provincial tables contained in Pai'ts Hand HI, as practically all the 
census statistics have been classified according to sexes, and only the following 
references to the subsidiary tables printed at the end oi: tliis chapter will he 
necessary. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the general proportion of the sexes by natural divi- 
sions, districts and States, both for the actual and “ natural ” population, the 
“natural” population excluding those who wore born outside the Punjab and 
enumerated witliin it, and including those enumerated outside the Province, sc 
far as they are known, and born within the Punjal). The corresponding figures 
for all the censuses since 1881 , inclusive, are also given in this table. 

Subsidiary Table IT gives the number of females per 1,000 males for dilferent 
age-periods by religions at each of the last 3 censuses, for the Punjab and Delhi 
together, and also for the Punjab and Delhi separately, for the. Census of 1921. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the proportion of females for different rehgiouB- 
by age-groups for the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan, 
and the North-West Dry Area, separately. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the number of females per 1,000 males for certain 
selected castes, the caste names under each religion, being entered in alphabetical 
order. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the actual number of births and deaths reported 
for each sex for each year since 1891 for British Territory only, and gives also the 
number of female to male births, as well as the proportion of female to male deaths 
for the same periods. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number of deaths for each sex at different 
ages, for the six years 1913 — 1918 inclusive, the figures for the Punjab and Delhi 
being exhibited separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII gives the proportion of females per 1,000 m^es for 
each Tahsil and State for the Census of 1921, these figures being necessary in order 
to construct the isopleths of distribution of similar sex proportions over the Pro- 
vince. 

124. In the whole of the Punjab 25,101,060 persons were enumerated, 
of whom 13,732,048 were males and 11,369,012 were females, being a proportion 
of 828 females per 1,000 males, while in the Delhi Province out of a population 
of 488,188 persons there were enumerated 281,633 males and 206,556 females, 
being a proportion of 733 females per 1,000 males. For the “ natural ” popula- 
tion the Punjab had 819 females per 1,000 males, and Delhi 788 females per 1,000 
males, showing that the efflux of males from the Pimjah, and the influx of males 
into the Delhi Province, were greater than the corresponding efflux and influx 
of females. In dealing in paragraph 61 of Chapter II with the subject of the 
accuracyr.of the census figures, the conclusion was tentatively arrived at that an 
error of 1 per cent, might be adopted as a working hypothesis of the difference 
between the actual and the enumerated population. It is now necessary to 
observe that it seems likely that the greater part of the assumed error will he 
due to the omisaon of females, and a relatively smaller part of the inaccuracy 
will be dp to the omission of males. It might be possible, for example, that 
the error in the enumeration of males amounts to only, say, -g- per cent, whereas 
the error of omissions in the case of females might amount to over 1| per cent. 
Adopting these figures for the error, hypothetically, we find that the percentage 
error in the proportion of males to females in the 1921 Census will be just over 
1 per cent. If this is so, aU the figures showing the number of females per 1,000 
males will have a standard error of about eight or nine. These possibilities must 
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be borne in. mind wben comparing tbe proportions of the sexes at difiexent censuses 
and in diff erent localities. For example, the number of females per 1,000 males 
in 1911 was 817, as against 826 in 1921, the difference in these figures being less 
than the standard error of their difference on the above assumptions, it 
would be somewhat unsafe to deduce that there has been a real increase in the 
number of females per 1,000 males during the last decade. The same reasoning 
would apply in comparing, say, the proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
JuUundur (807) with that of the adjoining State of Kapurthala (816), it being 
possible that the observed differences are due solely to errors in enumeration, and 
not to any fundamental change in racial or economic causes. On the other hand, 
a difference of 25 in the number of females per 1,000 males in one locality and 
in another, or in one and the same locality at different epochs, would be double 
the standard error of the difference and should, therefore, be regarded as of pro- 
bable significance. Thus, for example, Kangra (946), the Simla Hill States 
(917), Mandi State (944), and Dujana (908) have almost certainly a greater- 
proportion of females than the Kalsia State (761), Ambala (766), Lahore (751), 
and Malerkotla (711). Again, in comparing the proportion of females at the 
1901 Census with that of 1921 it is probable that the drop in the number of 
females per 1,000 males from 854 to 826 is a real one. 

In comparing the proportion of females per 1,000 males of one religion 
with another, or of one caste with another caste belonging to the same religion, 

■we roight, in certain cases, be rash to accept even a difference of 25 per mUle 
as proof of a genuine difference between the proportions of the sexes. On the 
other hand, in comparing the proportions of the sexes in different age-groups we 
are probably on fairly safe-ground for ages below 10 and above 30, but between 
those ages, which are the average marriageable limits for females, it is possible 
that the sex proportions differ considerably than those given by the returns. Dis- 
crepancies may arise from the largely prevaihng custom of early marriage, and 
from the tendency, noted by E.ai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kiishen Kaul, for the 
reputed age of a girl to jump straight up to 20 years as soon as she is married. 

This would account for the great defect in females of ages 10 to 20 which is a 
feature of the returns for all religions during the last 3 censuses. The point will 
be further commented on in a subsequent paragraph. 

125. The proportion of females to 1,000 males for each of the last 5 Comparisott. 

censuses for various Pro- provtaoesf" 
vinces and States in places and 
India is given in the 
marginal table, and it 
■wiU be seen that exclud- 
ing the Andamans and 
the Delhi Province, which 
contain an abnormal 
number of males due to 
the great number of male 
convicts in the one case, 
and to immigration from 
cooly gangs in the other, 
the Punjab has the small- 
est recorded number of 
females per 1,000 males 
of any Indian Province 
or State, with the ex- 
ception of Baluchistan 
(735). Without detailed 
analysis of the figures of 
other Provinces and 
States it -will be unwise 
to believe that the whole 
of the differences between the proportions of the sexes in the Punjab and other 
Pro'vinces of India is to be attributed to a real defect in the number of females 
in the foriner province. On the other hand, knowing the disregard for fp.male life,, 
except during the marriageable ages, which prevails in the Punjab, it should cause 
no surprise that females do not outnumber the males. In studying changes in 


Proportion of females to 1^000 males. 


Province. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Bilxar and Onssa 

1,029 

1,043 

1,047 

1,040 

1,024 

Madras 

1,023 

1,028 

978 

1,024 

1,014 

Central Provinces and Bihar 

1,002 

1,008 

1,019 

985 

973 

Burma 

955 

959 

963 

959 

877 

Bengal 

932 

945 

960 

973 

994 

Bombay 

United Provinces of Agra and 

919 

933 

945 

938 

938 

Oudh 

909 

915 

937 

930 

925 

Rajputana Agency 

899 

909 

905 

891 

848 

Kashmir State 

89Q 

886 

8S4 

880 

jIv Orth- West Frontier Province 

848 

865 

i 833 

843 

819 

Bnnjab 

828 

817 

854 

850 

844 

Coorg 

831 

799 

SOI 

804 

775 

Baluchistan 

735 

7S8 

820 

Andaman and [Nicobar 

302 

352 

319 

’'l67 

*157 

Ajmer Merwara . . 

837 

884 

ono 

881 

851 

Assam 

926 

940 

949 

942 

953 

ReUii 

733 

944 

862 

861 

896 

Baroda State , . 

932 

925 

936 

928 

1 917 

Central India Agency 

954 

974 

973 

913 

896 

Gwalior State 

880 

903 

906 



Hyderabad State . . 

966 

968 

964 

’*964 

’*968 

Mysore State 

962 

971 

981 

991 

1,006 

Sikkim State 

961 

95 

916 

934 
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PUKJAB CENSUS KEPOBT, 1921. 


the number of females f&r miUe in the Punjab during the last 40 years, m 
apparent increase in the number of females is observable from 1881 to 1901 ; 
between 1901 and 1911 there was a marked drop from 854 to 817 females per 
1,000 males, and between 1911 and 1921 there has been again a rise to 828 per 
miUe. That the drop in 1911 and the subsequent rise in 1921 are, at any rate, 
partially real is indicated by the great female mortality (1,000 females or 
over per 1,000 males) which obtained during the years 1902 to 1905 inclu- 
sive, Since 1891, only in those 4 years and in 1918, the year of the Influenza 
epidemic, were there more female than male deaths. An exact study of the 
proportion of female to male births and deaths, and their bearing on the 
census figures of the proportion of females to males, cannot be undertaken here. 

The proportion of females to males fox each of the last 5 censuses by 
. natural di vi sions is gi ven 

Natural Divisions. 1821. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1881, marginal table. 

The only observable 
— systematic variation in 


Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

ffimalayan .. .. au/ aul saz saa b78 of fo 

Sub-Himalayan .. .. 852 827 880 863 860 n'^lDei 01 16- 

North-West Dry Area . . 827 825 838 ai7 836 malcs in the Himalayan 

Delhi 733 Area, which has steadily 

_ I I increased from 878 per 

mille in 1881 to 907 in 1921. This tract appears to tend to draw away gradually 
from the rest of the province. 

At this stage we may at once compare the proportion of females per 1,000 
males for the whole of the province by reference to the diagram below : — 


the figures is that shown 
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This diagram shows very clearly the feature referred to above nameh^ the high 
proportion of females in the Himalayan tract. The lowest number of recorded 
females per 1,000 males occurs in two large areas (which in reahty may be only 
one) stretching across the centre of the Punjab. The general features of the 
isopleths are exphcable as a crater-like area wth a central depression, contain- 
ing a low proportion of women, in the colony areas, and in that part of the Punjab 
in which Sikhs predominate, and where, at any rate, till recently, female infanti- 
cide prevailed^'. No finer gradation of the number of females per 1,000 males 
than by giving the isopleths for 800 and 900 females per 1,000 males, respectively, 
is attempted, as the previously noted possibihties of error are confirmed 
by the irregularities of the detailed isopleths. 

The effect of immigration and emigration on the proportion of the sexes 
has already been noted, and the details are given in the table below. Of the total 




1921. 

1911. 



i 

Males. 

1 

I 

Pe males. 

Total. 

1 

Proportion of 
fenmJes to 
1.000 male?. 

lilales. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

proportion of 
females to 
1,000 males. 

Actual 

Popnlation, 

Total Punjab I 
and Delhi . J 
Punjab 

Delhi 

14,013,881 

13,732,048 

281,633 

11,575,587 

11,369,012 

20G,555i 

1 

25,580,248 

25,101,060 

483,188 

825 

828 

73S 

13,314,975 

10,872,775 

24,187,750 

8IT 

Deduct 

Immigrants. 

Total Punjab 
and Delhi . . ! 
Punjab . 
Delhi 

423,341 

319,399 

103,942^ 

1 

389,566' 

307,738' 

81,828, 

812,907 

627,13?! 

185,770 

92G 

963 

7SS 

352,03 9 

308,180 

660,219 

875' 

Add 

Emigrants. 

Total Punjab 
and Delhi . J 
Punjab .J 
Delhi -J 

372,494 

342,396 

30,098 

246,090 

206,990 

39,100 

618,584 

549,386 

69,198 

661 

605 

1,299 

314,789 

201,823 

516,612 

641 

Natural 

Population. 

Total Punjab : 
and Delhi . . 
Punjab 
Delhi 

i 

13,932,834 

13,755,045 

207,789 

11,432,091 

11,268,264 

163,827 

25,394,925 

25,023,309 

371,616 

812 

812 

788 

13,277,725 

10,766,418 

24,044,143 

811 


of 812,907 persons enumerated in the Punjab and Delhi in 1921, but bom outside 
the.se Provinces, 423,341 were males and 389,566 were females, being a proportion 
of 920 females per 1,000 males. Of persons born in the Punjab and Delhi and 
enumerated outside the proportion of females is only 661 per 1,000, the actual 
numbers being 372,494 males and 246,090 females. The Punjab, therefore, 
draws to itself more females than it parts with : the effect is not surprising in view 
of the probable shortage of females in this part of India. The proportion of 

females according to rehgious 
gmups is given in the mar- 
ginal table, which shows 
that the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males descends from 
the Jain (853), Musalman (843), 
Hindu (825), Christian (782) 
and Sikh (764). The only 
steady variation exhibited by 
any other of the figures by 
religion is that exhibited by 
Christians which has risen from 466 females 'per mille of males in 1891, to 782 in 
1921. This increase must be attributed to conversions from the ranks of low caste 
Indians, the initially low proportion being due solely to the fewness of female 
Europeans, who were, not so long ago, the only representatives of the Christian 
community in the Punjab. 


Eeligion, 

Actual. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

All Religions 

826 

817 

854 

850 

844 

Jain . . . J 

853 

850 

853 

872 


Musalman 

843 

833 

87S 

871 


Hindu 

825 

820 

845 

843 


Sikh 

764 

746 

779 

784 


Christian 

782 

707 

680 

465 



*I do not Tfvish it to be inferred from this that I have any evidence that female infanticide does not still exkfe. 
in the Central Punjab, but only that I have been out of touch with the local conditions since 1916, and am, therefore, 
unable to say for certain whether female infanticide still prevails or not. A sudden change in a very established 
pfaotice of this kind seems unlikely. 

Statistically there is very strong evidence for the prevalence of female infanticide in 1921 from the kink in 
the sex isopleths for 800 females i)er 1 ,000 males in the south of the Jullundur district, which is luoic notorious than> 
any other part of the Punjab for indulgence in this practice. 
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Proportion 126. The detailed figuies for all ages, as well as tor the quinquenmal 
miie?ta*da- age-groups up to 40 years of age, are given in Subsidiary Table IV to tins chapter, 
tent castes. A TTi f>ug Hindus the castes with a high proportion of females are the Ghirath (955), 
Dagior Koli (946), both these castes being of low social position, and, therefore, 
not predisposed to conceal the existence of females, and Kanets (936): 
while the Hindu castes with a low proportion of females are the Rajput (796), 
Ahir (794), Jat (789), Chhimba (780), Gujjar (778) and Sana (720). Among the 
castes of the latter group, that is, those containing proportionally few females, 
the Rajput is notorious for his practice of female infanticide,* while, of the others 
the Sansi is a criminal tribe, and the Gujjar, though it uunibcrs a large pro- 
portion of agriculturists, is also a caste with a somewhat unsavoury local repu- 
tation.* 

Among the Sikhs, Khatris alone (917) have a large proportion of females 
per 1,000 males, while Tarkhans (795), Nais (769) and Jats (726) have the lowest 
proportion of females. Female infanticide probably accounts for the low 
proportion of females among Jat Sikhs, but there is no particular evidence of 
the existence of this custom among Sikh barbers and carpenters. Among Musal- 
mans, the highest proportion of females is found among the Khojas (975), and 
they are followed by the Mahar (923), Awan (907) and Qassab (904). The two 
lowest castes are Sheikh (780) and Harni (725) : ' all the other Musalman 

castes except those mentioned have between 800 and 900 females per 1,000 males. 
The Harni, like his Hindu confrere the Sansi, belongs to a criminal tribe, and the 
fewness of the number of females among them may be attributed to this cause; 
but it seems’ probable that the lowness of the number of females among Sheikhs 
results from the concealment of the existence of their womenfolk. 

The marginal table contrasts tire position of certain leading castes in 

relation to the proportion of females for 


Caste, 

1921. 

1011. 

Pathan , , , . 

827 

757 

Sheith 

780 

807 

Bcahinan 

821 

809 

Khatd 

825 

814 

Bajput 

845 

819 

Biloch , . 

885 

838 

Mughal 

889 

841 

Aggarwal 

834 

861 

Sayad 

875 

876 

Qurcahi 

884 

896 


1911 and 1921. In 1911 the Pathan had 
the fewest number of females per 1,000 
males, and ’was followed by the Sheikh, 
Brahman, Khatri and Rajput in the 
order named. In 1921 the Sheikh, as 
already noted, had the fewest number of 
females, and was followed in order by the 
Brahman, Khatri, Pathan and Aggarwal. 
This change in the relative order of the 

proportion of females in different castes 

indicates that physiological causes are probably more potent than social custom, 
and that it would he rash to associate too closely variations in sex proportions 
with variation in tribal characteristics. This latter point is very clearly brought 
out if we correlate the number of females per 1,000 males for each caste as given 
for 1911, with the copesponding figures for 1921. 57 castes have been so cope- 
lated and the co-efficient of correlation is found to be 0‘67. Though this is a high 
correlation, it is very far indeed from being perfect, and shows that during the 
10 years elapsing between 1911 and 1921 there has been a very marked change 
in many castes in the proportion of females to males. Only if we were to corre- 
late the proportion of females per 1,000 males at a considerable interval, say, 
100 years, would it be possible to assert that the sex ratio was a tribal character- 
istic. It is worth recording that the , co-efficients of variation of the numbers of 
females per 1,000 males from caste to caste were almost identical in 1911 and 1921, 
being 5-68 per cent, for the latter census and 6-72 for the former, 

•iSiw t“r already seen in paragraph 115 of Chapter V how unre- 

mai« la tiwhable are the figures for the age-pturns, and in comparing, therefore, the propor- 
^iion of females to males for the different age-groups we might not unnaturally, 
expect the results to be confusing and inconsistent inter se. In the Punjab we 
cannot even fall hackon a soientifioally constructed life-table of males and females 
for the purposes of comparison, as Mr, Acland, who dealt actuarially with the 
figures for 1911 and constructed a life-table for males, found the figures for female 
ag^ too unreliable to graduate. It has been necessary therefore to compare 
the crude figures of the number of males and females in each age-group, and it 

♦Tiiere is a PunjaH saying tUt huUii uur mi tangar mr Qujjar do, lieing interpreted puts 
these two castes on the level of cat and dog, » jr jr 
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is suiprising to find tliat the results for difierent religions and for difierent censuses 
are so accordant. The results are exhibited graphically in the diagrams which 
follow, and it will be observed that the curve showing the relative numbers of 
females to males follows similar courses for difierent religions, and for the same 
rehgion at different censuses. The observed correspondence may be due to a 
reality underlying the phenomena, or it may be spurious. In the latter case the 
agreement between the sex-age-distributi6L.y„at different censuses would be expli- 
cable by reference to the constancy of the habit of misstatement, which must 
obtain in any large and conservative population. The correspondence between 
the curves for Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs may hkewise be a specious 
correspondence, and arise from the essential homogeneity of the Punjabi popu- 
lation in respect of such traits as the inaccurate statement of ages. For example, 
in many branches of conduct and in his attitude towards social and economic 
problems, the Jat Sikh of the Central Punjab resembles the Arain who lives in 
his own village much more nearly than the latter does a Musalman Arain living 
in the United Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the whole of 
the correspondence between the different curves shelving the proportion of females 
to males for different ages can be put down to a mere tendency to minimise 
or exaggerate ages, or to conceal the existence of females of marriageable 
ages, which is common to all religions in the Punjab. There is a possibility, 
therefore, of a smaller proportion of females to males between the ages of 10 and 20 
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than there is at any other ages. Diagrams 38, 39 and 40 may now be referred to. 


Diagram 3P. 


ACCORDING TO AGE. GROUPS 6Y Rt.UGI0»5 FOR PUMJABAfOt-lJm 
AT CENGUStS OF >aOM9lU32l (_ViDt SUMiDiarv TAB.n chap, sj) 
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These give the number of females per 1,000 males for all religions, and 
for Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs and Christians separately for the 3 censuses, 1901, 
1911 and 1921, and display that remarkable similarity of feature ■which has 
been already referred to. In comparing the figures for the difierent censuses 
for Hindus, ‘Musalmans and Sikhs, the great deficiency m the number of females 
in the marriageable ages from 10 to 20 is most striking. The _ deficiency was 
greatest in 1911 when the curve dropped far below its 1901 position. In 1921 
the curves had moved part of the way towards their position in 1901, but are 
still somewhat below it. For Christians the greatest defect is_ in the number of 
females between the ages of 20 — ’30, a fact which must be attributed to the later 
age of marriage among Christians as compared -with the people of other rehgions. 
For Christians, however, the fewest number of females of marriageable age was 
found in 1901, and the number has risen steadily since then up to the present 
time. If the proselytisation of low caste Hindus, Musalmans and Sildis conti- 
nues it seems certain that the distribution curve for Christians ■will approximate 
more and more closely to the features of the curves of those rehgions. More 
particularly, this result is hkely to be accelerated by the increasing tendency to 
■defer the age of marriage among Punjabis of aU non-Christian religious groups. 
This feature is well marked in the diagrams, there being a perceptible tendency 
for the minimum number of females per 1,000 males to leave the group 10 — 15 
years for the group 15 — ^20 years. In the case of Hindus, the minimum has 
■actually shifted to the 15 — 20 group in 1921, probably for the first time in recent 
history, while for Sikhs the shift took place between 1901 and 1911. For Chris- 
tians the reverse process is at work and the minimum has shifted backward from 
the age-group 35 — 30 years in 1901, to the age-group of 20 — ^25 years in 1911 ; 
and there it still remains. It may be interesting to suppose, just for a moment, 
that the figures of the relative numbers of males and females for each age-group 
really correspond -with the facts, and to attempt to explain the variations of the . 
relative frequency of females to males for each age-group. More males are born 
than females, roughly in the proportion of 10 males to 9 females. Among Musal- 
inans and Hindus a greater mortality appears to occur among boy children than 
among girl children during the first five years of life, and up to the age of 4 the 
proportion of females is well maintained if not actually increased. From the 
age of 5 to 15 years the drop in the proportion of females is very marked, and 
tMs may be due to the neglect of female children during the years preceding 
puberty. From the age of 15 — ^25 years the feniale is in demand, and will have 
more attention paid to her, so that during those years the proportion of females 
rapidly increases. There is a drop in the curves for Musalmans and Hindus 
towards the ages of 25 — 30, and this may be attributed to the mortality arising 
from early cMld-bearing; After the age of 30 the proportion of females rises to ; 
another maximum between the ages of 40 and 50 which corresponds to the close ' 
■of the usual span of female fertility. .Thereafter the curve drops away towards 
the high ages, women of over the age of 60, especially among the poorer classes, r 
^suffering considerably from neglect, if not from actual privation. 



CHAP. VI. — SES. 


It is instructive to compare tlie figures mth. the corresponding figures for 
the proportion of females to males in Engalndand Wales according to tlie Census 
of 1911. The results are exhibited in diagram 41 below ; — - 



The explanations ofiered for the variations in the curves for Musalmans, Hindus 
and Sikhs in the Punjab may apply to the peak in the English curve which oc- 
curs between the ages of 20 and 30, and to the slight subsequent drop between 
the ages of 30 and 40. That is to say, that at the marriageable ages of 20 to 30 
females have much greater care and attention bestowed upon them than males 
of the corresponding ages, but that the .mortality of child-bearing produces a 
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sligkt re-action after the age of about 27 years in favour of males. Most marked 
of all, however, is the fact that apart from this particular phenomenon associated 
with marriage, the proportion of females to- males in England and Wales rises- 
continuously from childhood to old age, indicative of the excessive care lavished 
on women in England qua women, and not merely qua, child-bearers. Social 
reformers may weU stand aghast at the neglect of, and the contempt for female 
hfe shown by all religious groups in the Punjab ; but no less extensive, and, pos- 
sibly, fraught with serious consequences to the future of the race, is the excessive 
pampering of females in England, and its correlative the undue neglect of male 
hfe.* 


*Iii discussing the matter with Colonel Porster, I.M.S,, Director of Public PToalib, Punjab, ho has made the 
following acute observations which bear on the great disproportion among females and maJes at the higher ages in 
England. During the past half century there has been a steady tendency for females to acquire property and 
sums of money in their own right. Now, whereas, a man has, through the force of traditional and social custom, a 
tendency to spend his money for the benefit of the woman, the w-oman has no traditional tendency to spend her 
money for the benefit of the man. The consequence is that, in enjoying tho benefits of little comforts and luxuries,, 
woman in England is steadily increasing her advantages over the man, and the efifcct of this process on the relative 
male and female mortality can hardly be negligible. In the Punjab the independent woman, e,g., the orphan 
daughter or widow, has, under customary law, only the right of maintenance, and she may never alienate the^ 
ancestral property except for necessity, tho onus of proving which is put upon her. 



L General proportion of the sexes hy Natural Divisions, Districts and States. II. Numher of females per 1,000 males at 
diferent age-periods by religions at each of tbe last three censuses, Punjab and Delhi. III. Number of females per 1,000 males 
at diSerent age-periods by religions and natural divisions (Census of 1 921 ), Punjab and Delhi. iV. Number of females per 1,000 
males for certain selected cities, Punjab and Delhi V. Actual Number of Births and Deaths reported for each ses during 
decades 1891—1900, 1901 — ^1910 and 19il — 1920 (for British Territory' only). VI. Number of deaths of each sex at diSerent ages. 
¥11. Proportion of females per 1,000 males (By Tahsiis), Census 1921. 

SBBSIDIARY TABLE I, 

Genera! proportion of the sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and Slates. 
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Division. 


NuitBEE or Pemales to 1,000 I^Iales. 


Actual Natural Actual Natural Actual Natural Actual Natural! Actual Natural 

Popula- Popula- Popula- Popula- Popula- Popula- Popula- Popuia- jPopuIa- Popula- 
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PUNJAB AND DELHI . . 

PUNJAB 

Indo-Oangetic Plain West (Total). . 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West (Punjab) 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharv. State 

3. Bobtuk 

4. Uujapa Stale 

5. Gurgaoji . . 

6. Patauii Slate 

7. Kamal , , 

8. JuUundur 

9. Kapurtha^a Side 

20. Ludhiana 

21. MaltTkoila State 

12, Nerozepore .,i 

23. Paridkoi State .J 

14. Patiala State . . , 

15. Jind State 

18. Nabha State 

17. Lahore .. .. 

18. Amritsar . . 

19. Gujranwala 

20 . Sheikhupura 

Himalayan 

22. Nahan. SlaU 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Stales 

24. Bilaspnr State 

25. Eangra .. 

26. iiandf Stale 

27. Sitkei State 

2S, Chamha State . , 

SuB-HiM AL AY AN 

29. Amhala .. 

30. Kalsia State , 

32. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot . . . ^ . J 

34. Gujrat . , 

35. Jhelum , , 

36. Eawalpindi , , 

37. Attock 


Nohth-.'West Dry Area 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpnr . , 

40. Mian^vali,. 

41. Lyallpur . , ' 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan . , 

44. Bahawalpur Stale 

45. Muzaffargarh 
48. Beta Ghazi Khan 

DHLHI 


: Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

I 1. Delhi 


854 

846 

842 

829 

870 

860 

866 

925 

893 

858 

937 
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mi 

S6S 

905 

750 

844 

814 

847 

802 

851 

860 

823 

786 

849 

836 

827 

815 

802 

785 

820 

846 

S39 

838 

S02 

818’ 

■825 

823 

829 

799 

846 

834 

892 

943 

788 

S45 
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L025 

sss 

911 

025 

915 

915 

936 

888 

889 

923 

924 

8S0 

862 

807 

814 

817 

738 

882 

850 

S44 

843 

891 

854 

927 
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979 

911 

Si9j 

900 


SIO 880 8 

755 807 S 

704 817 7 

806 882 8, 

776 S44 8 

782 891 S, 

843 927 8 

855 979 9: 

866 829] 9( 

879 Not- available. 


828 

85S 

847 

855 

862 

856 

853 

851 

919 

896 

912 

903 

895 

Not available. 

745 
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870 

849 

829 

854 

819 
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822 

833 

830 

845 

842 

848 

842 

854 

835 

SSS 

SI7 

837 

- 

i 

.. 



X. auauncuanadi Visional figures in column 9 inelude the emigrants to other provinces exceni N-W PronfiVr 
2. agnresfor PaaiftbandD^lMia oolun« 9inolude endgraata fromN.-W. Iroafcr to otbar^o^e^ofMa except Punjab. 
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8S7 
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S43 
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S74 
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S4G 
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587 

50 — 59 ,, 

772 

7G7 

794 

772 

776 

745 

77S 

7S4 

GlO 

1,097 

: 7S9 

510 

60 and over 

73S 

75S 

729 

G79 

665 

725 

803 

1 737 

G23 

1,875 

032 

G13 

Total 30 and over 

7S7 

785 

79S 

7$3 

853 

769 

S34 

840 

BOl 

mi 

1 558 

560 

Xc^rAL f Aetna! PopulatLon 

SO 5 

1 SOS 

827 

796 

874 

755 

907 

913 

737 

1,111 

641 

694 

all "1 ; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Humber of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions and natural divisions (Census of 1921). 

DELHI. 


Indo-Ganoetio Plain West. 


Age. 


a 



Under 1 


. . 


1 


. . 


2 




3 

■ t 

.. 


4 




Total 0 — 4 inclusive . , 



5—0 

>i • * 



10—14 

» » • 


. . 

15—19 

5) • * 


. . 

T 

o 

tJ 


, , 

25—29 

3? 



Total 0—29 

» • • 



30—39 

5» • • 


. . 

40-49 

St « • 

. . 

, , 

50-59 

s» * * 

. , 


60 and over 

. . 

. . 

Total 30 and oyer 



Total T Actual Popnlatioii 

ALL ^ 

AGES. t.NatuTal Population, 




All 

Religions. 


Musalman. j Christian. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV—FUIMB. 

Humber of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


SUBSmiASY TAB! 




14. Kha,tn 

15. Lohar 

le. Mali 

17 . m 

18. Kajput 

19. Saini 

20. Sonar 

21. Sansi 

22. Tarkhan 


U Agganral 


1. Arain , 

2. Dhobi 

3. Faqir 

4. Jfughal 

5. Men 

6. Macl^ 

7. Pathan 

8. Qareshi 

9. Bajput 

10. Shefth 

11. Sayafl 

12. Teli 


SDBSiDIABY TABLE V. 


Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for each sex during decades 1891' 

1911 — 1920. (For British Territory only). 


-1800, 1901—1910, and 



NintJBEB OF Bieths. 


Numbee op Deaths. , 

Males. 

Pemalcs, 

Total. 


n 12 


Pcnjab anb 
Delhi (1891 — 
1900) 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


3,342.579 3,067,397 6,409, 97^ 


289,770 

475.422 

280.423 
363,881 


1 



4 Eh 





\ 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

Si 









251,414 

432,814 

247,095 

332,545 

258,868 

276,591 

275,733 

278,620 

266,602 

447,115 


541.18 , 
908,236! 
527,618 
696.426 

548,314 

582.286 

565,276 

574,808 

550,987 

914,938! 


Punjab & Delhi 
(1901—1910) . 

1901 

1902 

1903 
X904 


Punjab (1911- 
1920) 

19U 

1912 

1913 

1914 


4,340,333 3,945,923 


4,383,718 8,843,703 














K 






SjE 





B 




i 



Mb 







4,445.642 4.027,464 


C ’ 


1 


|; 




R ' 








ft i 

f ^ 

3 



354,261 

443,500 

498,674 

506,208 

480,135 

368,026 

611,372 

602,906 

294,470 

324,166 


S.398,978 

315,014 

245,358 

279.458 

299,748 


726,611 

886,973 

985,476 

986,458 

956,108 

742,9Cd 

l,248,72f. 

l,020,12d 

621,083 

669,231 


7,061,185 

649,260 

515,036 

683,784 

618,073 


InbO'Ganqetic 
Plain West. 

ffiMALAYAN 

Sub-Hamalayak 1,241,9031 1,133,364 

<* 

^0RTH*-W ESTDeY 
Aeea. 


Delhi(1911- 

1920), 

1911 

1912 


1,558,941 3,228,382 
130,608 267,322 

988,527 2,048,807 


720,902 1,516,674 


182,568 

22,659 

18,254 


440, 

9.5d 


m 

012 

359 

^821 

342,729 

702,550 


461, 

540 


881 

,546 

309 

;973 

283,097 

693,670 

^41,63 

s 

273 

565 

018 

417,461 

360,90? 

366,828 

876 

765, 

778. 

733 

.468 

.846 

378 

797 

291 

,785 

',343 

,266 

364,324 

768,217 

256,804 

733, lOS 
1,565,560 
548,070 

-41,81 
-43, 6C 
-47,19 

437, 

257 

392,646 

829 

,803 

298 

1,444 

253,629 

653,073 

-44,71 


275,182+1,307,785 906 
-38,350 +101,885 885 
-42,608 ^189,324 £89 
-33,328 +136.765 897 
-31,336 +128,064 902 

-30,578 +271,561 912 
-29,107 +223,728 916 
-13,810 +229,693 914 
-17,568 +195,911 911 
-17,783 +359,622 917 
-20,708 -150,720 910 


-76,272 -557,447 909 983 

-18,089 -14,078 908 951 

+27 -6,496 906 l.COC 

pil,S72 -122,614 90,6 1,024 
025,958 -152,40 9 910 1,054 

4-4,162 - 62,748 911 1,CC9 

-6,854 +135,100 911 982 

-25,985 -42 9,158 905 959 

-14,313 -180,064 911 972 

-32,143 +84,827 909 902 

-20,907 +190,192 913 939 


263.229+1411.921 906 
-19,232 +199,0 66 914 

-24,320 +361,08(| 912 
-24,868 +294,457 912 
-18,577 +276,933 911 

-17,002 +140,462 912 
-26,276 +287, 87d 91C 
-24,461 +] 43,624 909 
-29,126 -800,092 892 
-34,462 +230,776 886 
-44,815 +277, 730: 898 


110,500 +596,708 913 934 

-6,106 +'9,882 935 955 

-71,753 +326,460 913 932 


-74,870 +468.871 881 906 


+12,829! 935 987 
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Number of Deaths of each sex at different ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Number of Deaths of each sex at different ages. 
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CHAPTER YL 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Proportion of females per 1,000 males (by Tahsils) Census 1921, 


PB0P0?.TI027 of FSMALB3 PBB 1,000 MALES. IPkOPOETION OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES. 


o » 

PL, H 


1 

Hisgar 

2 

Haiisi 

3 

Ehiwani 

4 

Fatehabad . . 

5 

Sirsa 

0 

Pvohtak 

7 

Jhajjar 

8 

Gohaiia 

9 

Sonepat 

10 

Gurgaon 

11 

Ferozepur-Jhirka 

12 

Uuh 

13 

Paiwal 

14 

Rewari 

15 

Ballabgarh . . 


33 Hoshiarpur . 

34 Dasuva 

35 GarJishankar 

36 Una 


^ 49 Lahore 

^ 50 Chunian 

51 Ivasur 


52 

Aimitsar 

53 

Tam Tarati 

54 

Ajnala 

55 

Gurdaspur 

56 

Batala 

57 

Pathankot 

58 

Shakiirgarh 

59 

Sialkot 

GO 

Pas nil* 

61 

! Zafarwal 

62 

Raya 

63 

Daska 


64 

Gujranwala . . 

65 

Wazirabad , . 

66 

Hafizabad . . 

07 

Kiiaiigah Dogran 

08 

Sharakpur . . 

69 

Gujrat 

70 

Khanan 

71 

I Phalia 


064 90 Montgomery.. 

835 S 3 Okara 
S28 0J^ 92 Dipalpur 
So 93 Pakpattan .. 


94 Lyallpiir 

95 Sainiindri 

96 Toba Tek Singh 

97 Jaranwala . . 


g 98 Jhang 
99 Chiniot 
W 100 Shorkot 


101 Multan 

102 Shujabad 
^ 103 Lodliran 
5 104 Mails! 

D 10 0 Khanewal 
106 Kabirwala 


gi 53 i07 MuzafiPargarh 
S lOS Ahpur 
So 109 Sinawau 
110 Leiah 


§ 111 D.G. Khan.. 

I JK 112 Sangar 
W 113 Kajanpur 
^ 114 Jampur 
, Biloch TranS'Frontier 


W 1 Delhi 



41 Ludhiana 

42 Jagraon 

43 Samrala 


44 Perozepore 

45 2ira 
40 Moga 

47 Mufesar 

48 fazilka 


1 Nabha 
875 2 Patiala 

984 ^ 3 Loliaru 

1,012 4 Faridkot 

902 y 5 Kapurthala 
^ 6 Mandi 

^ 7 Suket 

8 Chamba 

9 Bahawalxoiir 
10 Jind 






















CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition. 

SECTION I.-GENERAL. 

J28, Instruction to enumerators. 129, Practical universality of marriage. 130. Widows, 131. Widow 
re-marriage. 

SECTION ir.-FEETILITF DATA AND ALLIED TOPICS. 

132. The Family Census, 133. Sex of the firstV.orn. 134, Ago of the wciran at marriage. 135. EBect cf 
age of woman at marriage on fertility. 136, Size of families. 137. Variation of fertility with duration of mar- 
riage 138. The most favourable time to be born. 

SECTION IIL-COUSIN MAPvEIAGE. 

139. Contrast between Hindu and Musalman communities. 140, Enquiry into percentage of courin 
marriage. 141. Tendency to marry cousins most marlced for first marriage. 

Section I,— General. 

128. The instruction to enumerators for filling up the schedule in respect 
of column 6 — “married,” “ unmarried ” or “ widowed,” was as follows : — 

“ Enter each person whether infant, child or grown-up as married, 
unmarried or widowed ; divorced persons should be entered as 
widowed.” 

insttuviiod Further the supplementary instruction to supervisors printed as Appendix 
■io Eaumera-I to the Code of Census Procedure, 1921, stated — 

“ Column 6. — A woman who has never been married must be shown 
in column 6 as unmarried, even though she may be a prostitute 
or concubine. Persons who are recognised by custom as 
married are to be entered as such, even though they had not 
gone through the full ceremony, e.g., the widows who have 
taken a second husband by the rite known as karewa or chaddar 
andazi.” 

The karewa or chaddar andazi marriage is, as is well known, a most shadowy 
affair, and in the Central Punjab forms one of the most frequent causes of cri- 
minal litigation, the death of a husband being commonly the signal for the widow 
to attempt to escape from her late husband’s home, an attempt which is count- 
ered by the deceased husband’s brothers bringing a complaint under section 
4:98 of the Indian Penal Code. In such cases the brother who happens to be 
the complainant, will assert that a marriage by karewa or chaddar andazi has 
taken place, the performance of the ceremony being strenuously denied by the 
widow. The introduction of a voluntary system of marriage registration, which 
has been introduced into the several ^stricts of the Punjab, has helped to 
give greater certainty as to whether such a marriage has taken place or not. 

The figures regarding civil condition distribution according to age and 
sex are given in Imperial Table VII. This table is divided into three parts : Part 
A.shows the distribution for the Punjab as a whole and for the Punjab States for 
both groups, and for Delhi, for eacli main religion by age, sex and civil condition. 
Part B gives the distribution for districts and States, and Part C gives similar 
details for cities and selected towns, in which the figures for Buddhists, Parsis 
and Jews are also included. Further information is contained in the subsidiary 
tables to this chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of 
each sex, lel^on and main age-period for each of the last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II ^ves tke distribution by civil conation of 1,000 of each 
■sex for various age-periods by reli^ons and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the distribution by age and civil condition 
■of 10,000 persons of eack sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportions of the sexes for different reli- 
.gions by natural divisions, and for various age-periods. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution by civil condition for 1,000 of 
«ach sex for selected castes at various ages. 
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Tke reinaiuing subsidiary tables embody tbe rnaiu statistics obtained 
from the Family Census. 

Subsidiary Tables VI, VI-1, VI-2, VI-3, VI-4, VI-5 and VI-6 give the 
number of children born and alive for various durations of marriage, and for male 
and female children separately. The sex of the firstborn child is also given, and 
the age of the woman at marriage, together with the number of children born to 
women of various ages at marriage. Subsidiary Table VI gives the figures for 
all the caste-groups among whom the enquiry was made, while the other Tables 
VI-1, VI-2, VI-3, VI-4, VI-5 and VI-6 give the figures for each caste-group 
separately ; Table VI-1 deahng with the clerics, VI-2 with agriculturists, VI-3 
with traders, VI-4 with artisans, VI-5 with menials and VI-6 with criminals. 

Subsidiary Table VII-A shows the gross fertility for rrrales and females 
for each year of marriage up to 10, and thereafter by quinqirennial periods up to 
50, for each caste-group separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII-B gives the sairre information for the nett fertihty, 
that is, for the number of children actually alive at the time of the Family Census. 

Sub,sidiary Tables VIII-A and VIII-B give the comparison of the observed 
fertihties (gross and nett) together with the graduated values deternrined by 
calculation. 


Subsidiary Tables IX- A, IX-B, IX-C and IX-D give the resrrlts of a special 
enquiry into the frequency of cousin marriage among Musalmans in the Attock, 
Muzaffargarh and Gurdaspru districts, and the Delhi province, respectively. 

129. The proportion of males who live anything like the allotted span of 
years and remain unmarried is very small, and the proportion of females 
even smaller. In the whole of the Punjab only 5' 6 per cent, of the males over 60, 
and 0‘7 per cent, of the females, have never been married. The percentage of un- 
married men over 60 (which excludes widowers) is 2'9 per cent, for Christians, 
5’8 per cent, for Musalmans; 7‘1 per cent, for Hindus, 9’0 per cent, for Sikhs and 
91 per cent, for Jains. Spinsters over 60 years of age form 0’3 per cent, of the 
age-groups for Sikhs, 0‘4 per cent, for Hindus, 0'7 per cent, for Jains, I'O per cent, 
for Musalmans and 1‘8 per cent, for Christians. The relative fewness of females 


among Sikhs is responsible for the relatively high proportion of unmarried men, 
and for the relatively low proportion of immarried females among this religious 
group as compared with the corresponding proportions for other religious groups. 
During the last 40 years there has been a tendency for fewer males to remain 
unmarried among those of 60 and over . Details are given in the marginal table. 

' On the other hand there seems 
to be a tendency during the 

j — — last 40 years to postpone the age 

I8S1, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. of nwriage, as in the younger 

age-groups from 5 to 19 the pro- 
Hindas .. .. 8-7 8'2 8-0 7-6 7-1 portiou of Unmarried males has 

" ■■ 8'7 ^-9 t-R 9-1 lucreased somewhat since 1881. 

Sikhs ^ !! 10-0 9-s 9-8 lO'i S'o Taking, for example, the age- 

— ^ ! group of 15 — 19 years, the per- 

•centage of unmarried males has increased as follows : — 


Practical 
aniversality 
of marriagei. 


Fmn To 


Hindns .. ,, .. 60'3' per cent. 54*9 per coni 

MusalmanB .. .. .. .. ..71*0 ,, 77*6 ,, 

Sikhs .. .. .. 63*6 „ 73*1 

Only among Christians has the reverse tendency been observable, and the 
'number of unmarried between 15 and 19 has fallen from 921 per cent, in 1881 
to 70*3 per cent, in 1921. The reason for this drop among Christians is undoubted- 
ly the fact that in 1881 the Christians enumerated were mainly Europeans, among 
whom there would of course be a large proportion of unmarried males between 
15 and 19. The conversion of a number of Indians to Christianity during the 
last 40 years would, therefore, bring about a reduction in the proportion of un- 
married males of the younger ages. The question of the age of the woman at 
.marriage is discussed in detail in paragraph 134 of Section II of this Chapter. 
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Widows. 


wro' 

mardage. 


At any given time, irrespective of age, ratKer more than half the males 

and about two- 
fifths of the 
females alive 
are unmarried. 
The figures for 
the British 

Territory, Pun- 
jab States and 
the Punjab 
and Delhi are 
given in the 
marginal table. 


Civil condition. 

1921. 

Civil condition. 

1921. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

BRITISH TEBKITORY (BUNJAB AND 

1 BRITISH TERRITORY (DELHI). 

DELHI]. 



Unmarried . . . . 1 

438 

I 346 

Unmarried . . 

538 

408 

Married . . . . 

404 

521 

Married 

375 

460 

Widowed , . 

98 

1 133 

M'idowecI . . 

87 

132 

TOTAL PROVINCES (PUNJAB AND 

PUNJAB STATES. 


DELHI). 



Unmarried . . . . ' 

1 518 

i 372 

Unmarried . . 

535 

402 

Married 

1 388 

482 

Married 

373 

464 

Widowed . . 

1 91 

14G i 

Widowed . . 

88 

134 

BRITISH TERRITORY (PUNJAB). 1 

PUNJAB PROVINCE, 


UnmaiTied . . . . s 

541 

409 

Unmarried . . . . ] 

537 1 

1 403 

Married . . . . j 

373 

4.59 1 

Married 

375 

i 403 

Widowed . . . . j 

SO 

132 1 

Widowed . . . . | 

8vS : 

1 134 


Married persons per mille, 1021. 


Male, 


Females. 


table vphicli shows the number of 
married males and females for 
each of the fixst four quinquen- 
nial age-groups. It will be 
observed that 33 per cent, of 
male Hindus and 85 per cent, of 
female Hindus are married before 
the age of 20, while among 
Musalmans the corresponding 
figures are 21 per cent, for males 
and 68 per cent, for females. These 
figures may be compared with those of 1881 when 38 per cent, of Hindu males 
and 88 per cent, of Hindu females were married before the age of 20, while 28 
per cent, of Musalnian males and 76 per cent, of Musalman females were married 
before the age of 20. 

130. One consequence of the very early age of marriage is that many 
women are left widowed before they reach the age of puberty. Thus in the Punjab 
at the Census of 1921 there were no less than 27 widows under the age of 5, there 
were 2,835 under the age of 10, 8,963 under the age of 15, and 26,400 widows 
under the age of 20. Taking the widows between the ages of 15 and 19 
as t}qncai, the Jains show the highest percentage of mdows (3 '2 per. cent.), 

Hindus come next with 


A^e-perJods. 

w 

C 

w 

07 

« 

d 

05 

1 

tn* 

d 

4 

1 M 

w 

Hindus. 

07 

s 

a 

07 

0 

.H 

07 

s 

Under 5 

2 

1 

2 


3 

1 


1 

0 — 9 (iaclarive) 

22 

8 

6 

I 

1 68 

25 

"io 

24 

10~U 

113 

5U 

80, 

G3 

! 362 

185 

194 

221 

15—19 

330 

213 

388] 

1 258 

' 848 

680 

816 

780 


Proportion op wido^ws per 1,000 ns the ages 
OP 0—39 (inclusive). 


3‘0 per cent., Musalmans 
next with 2‘9 per cent., 
Sikhs 1'7 per cent, and 
Christians 0‘3 per cent,. 
The proportion of widows 
below the age of 40 is 
shown for the last five 
censuses in the marginal 

. , , table. 

13L The evils which arise from early widowhood have been vigorously 
combated by various reformers. In the Punjab the most prominent body wbich 
has undertaken this branch of social reform is the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sahha of 
Lahore, xmder the Presidentship of Sir Ganga Ram, Rai Bahadur, c.i.E., M.V.O., 
which was inaugurated in 1014. The objects of this society, as given by 
the Honorary Secretary, are — 

(1) to encoinage and arrange widow-marriages ; 

(2) to place proper literature in the hands of the public. 

The society has brought about the following number of widow re-marri* 


Religions^ 

1 Punjab and Delhi, 

Punjab, 

Delhi. 

192 L 

1911. 1 

i 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

. 

1921. 

Hindus 

49 

58 

47 

68 

54 

49 

43 

Musalmans 

29 

32 

! 30 

72| 

34 

29 

, 27 

Jains 

79 

101 

59 

9o! 

69 

77 

92 


ages : — 

1914-15 

1916 

. 1917 , 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


. 12 
. 13 
. 31 
. 40 
. 90 
. 220 
. 317 
. 453 
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Thus tli8 Sablia is steadily expaiiditig, and is effectively bringing about 
a steady increase in tbe number of widow remarriages. From tbe list of marriages 
published for 1921 some very interesting information is available, namely, that 
out of 317 widow-marriages arranged by the society, no less than 47, viz.. 15 per 
cent, took place between parties of different castes ; a fact which is in itself 
evidence of a tendenc}" to loosen the bonds of marriage within the caste. One 
notable feature of these inter-caste widow-marriages is that the widow- has, in 
nearly every instance, to marry below her own caste ; thus a Brahman widow will 
marry an Arora or Aggarwal, a Rajput widow- will marry a Khatri or a Sud, a 
Khatri widow will marry an Arora, but, of the 47 marriages between parties of 
different castes, I can onl}' ffnd one instance, that of an Arora widow- w'ho married 
a Khatri gentleman, where the widow gained in social status by remarriage. liow- 
e’ver tins may be, it is clear that the aims of the Vidhva Vivah Bahaik Sabha 
are philanthropic, and that it is doing a valuable woii-: for the community in 
saving young widows from degradaffion. 


Section li.— Fertility Data and .Allied Topics. 

132. A special census, commencing in August 1920 and completed in 
July 1921, was carried out at the suggestion of the Census Commissioner for India, 
in order to obtain data for discussion of the problems of the effect of the duration 
of marriage on fertihty, of the size of the family, of the age of the wminau at mar- 
riage, of the effect of primogeniture on longevity, and the like. Tlie enquiry 
was a voluntary one, and no -pressure was brought to bear to obtain replies. It 
follow's that the data do not necessarily form a random sample of all marriages 
of the type to which the enquiry was confined, namely, to families in wliich both 
pare’uts were alive at the time of the census, and in wliich there was, or (presum- 
ably) had been only one wife. The data recorded were as follows : — 

(1) Name of the district or State. 

(2) Name of tire informant. 

(3) luiormaahs caste. 

(4) Informant's age. 

(5) His wife'.s age. 

(6) Duration of marriage. 

(7) Number of children born alive — (a) male, (6) female, (c) total. 

(S) Number of children still ahve — (a) male, (6) female, (c) total. 

(9) Sex of the first-born. 

The figui'es obtained were sorted to show the nainl3er3 of children, male 
and female, born alive, or still living, number of childless marriages, the age of 
the woman at marriage, and the largeness of the family alive at the time of the 
census, classified according to the age of the woman at marriage, for marriages 
of five years’ duration and over. 

The data were further classified in six large groups each of which com- 
prised a miscellany of castes, though there is a general homogeneity of occupation 
in each group. For exa'mple — 

(1) group 1 is comprised mainly of genealogists, priests, writers and 

merchants ; 

(2) group 2 is almost wholly comprised of the agricultural castes ; 

(3) group 3 is formed from the trading classes ; 

(4) group 4 comprises artisans, carpenters, masons, goldsmiths and 

what not ; 

(5) group 6 is formed from other manual workers and menials, such 

as oilmen, sweepers, washermen, butchers, potters, barbers and 
so forth ; 

(6) group 6 is comprised of no less than 108 castes, some of whom 

have families of very high standing, such as the Ahluwalia, 
'Qazilbash, Sheikh and CMshti, but of whom the majority 
belong to the tribes which lead a wandering, criminal and 
generally precarious existence, for example, the Bazigar, the 
Bawaria, the Pakhiwara, the Chirimar, the Sansi, the Kanjar, 
the Mullah, the Nat and the Hami, to mention only a few of 
the more noted castes. 


The Family 
Cansus. 
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The actual caste names which are included in each group are given in 
the following list 

List showmg the castes grouped togeihr for the purposes of the Famihj Census enquiry. * 

Group 1.— Bhat (Bhatra), Bhat or Kai BTalinian, Badha, Uhma, Kayatith, Khatri, 

Group 2.— Araio, Awan, Ahir, Eahti, Bishnoi, Biloch, Bodla, Bathan, Thakkar, Jat, Jacjua, 
Chang, Dogar, Dhuad, RatiiL Rajput, Rawat, Sausar, Sati, Gaycd, Saiiii, Qurcslii, Karal, Kamloh, 
Kanet, Khokliar, Gaddi, Gakkhar, Gujjar, Ghirath, Lika, lodiia, Mali, Moghal, Muliar, Maiiton, 
Meo. 


Group S.—Arora, Bania, Bohra, Bhabra, Bhatia, Khoja, Bhiisar, Bud, Khakba, Mahajan. 

Group 4.— Tarkhan, Tank or Toba, Raj, Ram Garhia, Sunar, Lobar, Mair. 

Group 5 ~Ocl, Batwal, Barar, Barwala, Balodi, Beldar, Bhil, Pasi, Tcii, Julaha, Jhivvar^ 
Charaar, Chanal, Chuhru, Chhimba, Dagi and Koli, Daoli, Dosali, Dhanak, Dhobi, Dhogri, 
Duinna, Rihar, Sarera, Ghuiam, Qaf^sab, Kunihar, Xancra, Kori, Gandb)lu, idlaii, Mustalli, Modi^ 
Mahtam, Melira, Mirasi, Nai, Hadi. 

Group 6.— 'Abda!, Arab, Arva, Agir, Ahliiwalia, Aheri, Bazigar, Eagri, Bawaria, Baddun, 
Bukhara Bangali, Bhatra, Bhaud, Bbarni, Bhatiara, Bbarbhuiija, Bnbrupia, Bhanjia, BLojki, 
Bairagi, Patwa, Pachahdha, Paracba, Pakliiwaia, Phiphra, Periia, Pcnju, Tajik, Tagah, Turk, 
Tamboli, Tanaoli, Thori, Ibatbiar, Jangida, Jogi, Jogi-Rawal, Jboja, J babel, Cbirimar, Chi&Lti, 
Changar, Churigar, Khalsa, Xhanzada, Kbumra, Xbnsbabi, Dariigar, Daudpolra, Darzi, Dabgar, 
Rahbari, Rafaabi, Eor, Sansi, Gapeia or Sapadba, Sirldband, Shoragar, Sheikh, Sikligiir, Faqir, 
Qazilbash, Qalandar, Kapri, Katina, Kachhi, Kangar, Kiirnii, Kashmiri, Kakkozai, Kalal, Kaiwar,. 
Kamaiigar, Kaiijar, Kanchaji, KunjTa, Kehal, Khalik, Gadi, Gara, Gairi, Gagra, Gadaiia, 
Gorkha, Goaain, Ghai, Ghosi, Kedari, Labiuia, Machhi, Mazhabi, Mujawir, Maliab, Maniar, Miana, 
Megb, Mna, Natak, Nat, Lungar, Niaria, Harui, Hali, Hijra, Hesi. 


The number of families for which data were obtained was 160,419, the 
division according to caste-groups being as follows. For convenience I have 
given a general name to each group corresponding to its principal component 
occupation : — 


Caste-group. 

Number of fami- 
lies for wMcli 
data were re- 
corded. 

Number of fami- 
lies with a dura- 
ration of marri- 
age of 5 years 
and over. 

1. Clerics 

16,611 

15,532 

2. Agricuiturists 

74,813 

69,406 

3. Traders 

11,879 

10,918 

4. Artisans 

7,649 

7,086 

5. Menials 

' 31,832 

29,289 

6. Criminals 

23,635 

1 

21,280 


166,419 

163,511 


district and State, as well as by the natural geographical divisions of Indo-Gange- 
tic Plain West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and Korth-West Dry Area, it is 
clear that, if the data are reliable, as they probably are to witb’n the same limits of 
accuracy as the Census proper, they form a mass of extremely valuable material, 
to the examination of which one might appropriately devote months of labour, 
were it feasible to do so. 

It is out of question even to print anything but the bare totals for the 
Punjab of the figures for eacb caste-group and for all caste-groups together. 
The^ are given in Subsidiary Tables VI, VI {!), VI (2), VI (3), VI (4), VI (5) and 
VI (6), the numbers in brackets referring to the caste-group number assigned in 
the list on this page. Only a few of the many interesting path's of enquiry, which 
invite seemingly to distant bournes can be pursued, and even these must 
be trodden warily, else we shall soon be lost in a forest of perplexity. 
s« of (ht 133. The following are the data showing the observed numbers, and 
the ratio of the numbers of female to male first-born children, accordine to dura- 




tion of marriage for all caste- 

groups 

Dwfation of marriage in years. 


6—9, 

10—14. 

16-19. 

20-^24. 

25—29. 

30 and 
over. 

Niimfeer of female first-bom 

Number of male first-born 

Eatio of numbers of female fitst-born, 
to male tot-boro 

z,mi 

0'778 

10,358 

12,218 

0-848 

13,321 

16,317 

0-765 

10,983 

14,26C 

0-77C 

9,765 

13,034 

0*749 

1 

6,242 

8,497 

0*7B6 

13.300 

20,266. 

0-68L 
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On tlie whole, therefore, there is a tendency for there to be more female 
first-born in the case of marriages of duration between 5 and 10 years than for 
marriages -which have lasted less than 5 or more than 10 years. The observed 
ratio for the first 10 years of duration of marriage is as follows for each year sepa- 
r ately : — 

Duration of marriage in years.* 012 345C789 

Racio uf numbers of female to male first- I 

born .. •• ..0 O'TSoj 0-755 0-757 0*307 0-849 0 825 0*860 0-852 0-846 


ThuS;, while the first-born child is, according to these figures, always iCbS 
likely to be a girl than a boy, it is more likely to be a girl for marriages w’hich had 
lasted (in 1920-21) from 5 to 10 years than any other time, and the maximum 
likelihood of a female first-born is for those marriages which took place 7 years 
before the Family Census, that is in 1 91 3-1 4. f 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious that the duration of the marriage 
after the birth of the first child can have no possible effect on the sex of the first-born, 
and as the first-born children of parents who had been married, say, 15 years in 
1920-21, may have been born in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd years of marriage, the ratio 
of the sexes of the first-born of parents, whose duration of marriage was 15 years, 
includes births which took place from the 1st to the 16th year of marriage. 

What we really want to know is whether the sex-ratio of first-born children 
varies with the variation in the years elapsed from marriage to the date of birth 
of the first child, and on this problem the light obtained is only indirect. Thus, 
we know that marriages of long duration will include cases iu which the first-horn 
child was born after several years of marriage, while marriages of short duration 
cannot include such cases ; but numerical precision cannot be reached as to the 
exact way in which the first-born sex-ratio varies -with the interval between mar- 
riage and the birth of the first child. AH that it is possible to say is that there 
is an indication that the first child when it is horn in the early and late years of 
marriage is more hkely to be a boy than in the middle (5 — 10) years of married 
life. Even this conclusion must be regarded as subject to error from the conceal- 
ment of female births, to which the Punjab is prone. If this tendency (as there 
are reasons to think possible) is more marked for children born in the early and 
late years, when disappointment at bearing a girl-child may be most intense, then 
our figures may be of no -use at all from a physiological stand-point. 

Lastly, in this connection it will be necessary to examine the general ratio 
of female to male births, any variation in which, for example an increase in this 
ratio, during the last 30 years, would produce a smaller female to male ratio of 
first-born children for marriages of long duration (in 1921) than for marriages of 
short duration ; and this -would vitiate, pro tanto, the tentative result suggested 
above. 

For this purpose we will compare the ratio of female to male first-born 
for each year of duration of marriage -with the general ratio of female to male 
births. The question arises “which year should be adopted for a comparison ?” 
Take for example marriages which have lasted 8 years ; some of them will have 
had their first-born child in the first year of marriage, some in the second, and so 
Showing percentap of childless forth. Now the percentage of childless marriages for 

marriages of various durations is as shown in the margin.. 


marriage. man-ia»es. children, “« + l”yearS, where is the tabled 

0 99’ 1 value of the duration of marriage. Thus of 100 mar- 

2 ^ 33 riages which have complied 4 years, 37 per cent, are 

3 37 14 childless at the end of the 4th year. From this result, 

5 19 ^7 assuming that we are dealing with marriages in which 

6 13 6 there is no mortality in the first 10 years, we find 

8 8 1 the percentage of first-born children occurring as in 

9 I 5 3__ column 3 of the marginal table, so that the majority of 

* Here a marriage classed as of duration 3 years, say, will hare lasted less than 4 years and not less than^ 
8 years. Amarriago of 0 yearns duration is one that has lasted less than 1 year. 

f The statement in the text is not eqniYalent to saying tfi^at the maximum likelihood of a. female first-born, 
ia for marriages of 7 years* duration* 
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first-born occur in marriages of 2 years’ duration, that is in the 3rd year of 
marriage.* 

We may assume, therefore, that the first cliild is most usually born in 
the 3rd year of marriage, and that consequently for a marriage in the 9th year, 
say, that is of 8 years’ duration the first child was born 6 years previously. For 
marriages in the 1st and 2nd years it will be appropriate to assume that the first- 
born ciiiid has occiuTed 0 years previously. So, for marriages which had, say, 
8 years' duration at the time of the Family Census (1920-21) it will be proper to 
compare the sex-ratio of the first-born with the sex-ratio of all children born in 
1915. For marriages of 7 years’ duration the comparison must be made vhth 
the general sex-ratio of births in 1916 and so on. The following result is 
reached : — 


Duration of marriage 
in years. 

Year for which the 
general sex-ratio at 
birth is selected. 

Sex-ratio of first-born 
female/malc. 

General sex ratio at 
birth. 

0 

1921 

o-oo 


1 

192U 

0-78 

0‘90 

2 

1920 

0-75 

0’90 


1920 

0’7(> 

0*90 

4 

1919 

081 

0*89 

5 

1918 

0’85 

1 0-89 

b 

1917 

0*82 

0*91 

7 

1916 

0*87 

0-91 

8 ' 

1916 

0'85 

0-91 

9 

1914 

0-85 

0-91 


On the face of it, therefore, the conclusion to be drawn is that although 
some part of the variation of tlie sex-ratio for marriages of longer duration is to be 
attributed to a secular change in the general sex-ratio, yet the proposition is pio- 
bahly true that wliile the proportion of female to male births is about 9 to 10, 
the proportion of female to males among first-born children is only about S to 10. 
If the data are rehabie the result is of great physiological and sociological signi- 
ficance ; but, however attractive fearless assertion may be, it is wiser to remind 
the reader of the pride that the Punjabi takes in his male children, and of the 
effect that pride may have in causing Iiim to misstate the sex of his first- born, t 
Age of the 134. When we observe that there were 64 persons (37 males and 27 

womaa at females) who were ■widmmiL before the age of 5, enumerated in the 1921 Census, the 
marriage, some bridegrooms and brides has been sufficiently emphasized. 

As is well-known, consummation of the marriage does not take place (perhaps 
many years later) till the muhlawa ceremony has been performed, the bride in 
the meantime living with her parents. Even so the marriage proper will take 
place as soon as possible after the girl has reached the a,ge of puberty. Unlike 
the schedules of the main census, the Family Census schedules record the duration 
of marriage dating from the time at T,vhicli the woman came to live in her hus- 
band’s house, and therefore the “ duration of marriage ” does not correspond wfith 
the period elapsing since the time of the civil marriage, nor with the time elapsed 
since the commencement of cohabitation. In fact, the recorded “ durefiion of 
marriage ” will ordinarily date from the time of the muJdaioa (home-bringing) 
ceremony, which usually takes place several years after the initial nilcali ox sliadi 

**'This would not be exactly true if the family Census was not a strictly random selection from all marriagep. 
It is probable that it is not so, and that District Officers naturally tended to get information about marriages wMch 
'had larger rather than smaller families. 

tThe percentage of childlessness for each of the first ten years of marriage for each caste-group separately 
is as follows 1 — 
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(civil marriage), and, not infrequently, a good time before tbe actual 
consummation of tbe marriage ivitb tbe busband.§ 

In studvung tbe data of tbe Family Census, therefore, it must be remembered 
that when we find that 15 per cent, of tbe women were below tbe age of 10 
at marriage, that this denotes that these girls bad been married civilly 
at a very young age indeed, and bad actually come to reside in their husband’s 
home (though not necessarily to cohabit with him) before tbe age of 10. 

Tbe results obtained from tbe Family Census are exhibited in two tables, 
the first showing the actually observed numbers of women of each age at marriage, 
and the latter the relevant percentages. The data are given separately for each 
caste-group, ^ 

Tabic showlnrj the actual 7iumber of wornci} irhose age at marriage'^ is given. 



Below 10 

10—14, 

, 

15—19. 

20—24. 

25—29. 

30—34. 

35—30, 

40 and 
over. 

Total. 

All Castes 

23,413 

o5,G73 

48,685 

16,761 

5,409 

2,106 

875 

589 

153,511 

Caste-group 1 . . 

3,490 

6,447 

3,988 

972 

290 

IIS 

129 

98 

15,532 

2 , . 

1 

9,330 

24,361 

23,422 

8,353 

2,417 

1,007 

317 

199 

69,406 

„ 3.. 

1,603 

4,631 

CO 

950 

235 

68 

35 

12 

10,918 

,, 4.. 

950 

2,627 

2,319 

790 

244 

90 

43 

23 

7,080 

,, 5.. 

5,179 

10,395 

8,823 

3,241 

976’ 

: 393 

157 

125 

29,289 

„ 6.. 

2,861 

7,212 

6,749 

2,455 

1,247 

430 

194 

132 

21,280 


Tabu showing the ^percentage niLmbers of women whose “ age at marriage ” is given. 



Below 10 

10-14. 

15—19. 

20—24. 

25—29. 

30—34. 

35—39. 

40 and 
over. 

Total. 

All Castes . . 

15-2 

36-3 

31*7 

10 -9 

3*5 

1*4 

0*6 

0*4 

100 

‘Caste -group 1 . . 

22*5 

41*5 

25*7 

6*2 

1*9 

0*8 

0*8 

0*6 

100 

„ 2.. 

13*4 

35*1 

33*7 

12*0 

3*5 

1*5 

0*5 

0*3 

100 

„ 3.. 

14*7 

42*4 

31*0 

8-7 

2*2 

0*6 

0*3 

0*1 

100 

„ 4.. 

13-4 

37*1 

32*7 

11-2 

3*4 

1*3 

0*6 

0*3 

100 

„ 5.. 

17-7 

35*0 

30*1 

11*1 

1 3*3 

1-3 

0*5 

0*4 

99’9 

„ 6.. 

1 13-4 

•n 

33*9 

31*7 

1 1 

11*5 

5*9 

2*0 

0*9 

0*6 

99*9 


CJ X O \ / J 

girls below the age of 10 than any other caste-group. Next in order of preference 
for very young wives come menials (17'7 per cent.), then traders (ld’7), and lastly 
agriculturists, artisans and criminals, all of whom marry when 13 '4 per cent, of 
their wives are below the age of ten. Caste-group 3, comprising a majority of 
traders, has the most marked aversion of all to marry women above the age of 40. t 


§HardIy less striking that the immaturity of the wife at the time of arrival at her husband’s home, is the 
immaturity of the husband himself. Among certain tribes of the Central Punjab this immatuiity may result in 
the girl- wife reaching puberty before the hoy^hnsband, a circumstance of which the boy’s father is apt to take 
advantage. A Punjabi saying pithily sums np the consequences by concluding that “the firstborn child is the 
cMid of his grandfather and not of his father.” The genetic effects of this practice will be that the correlation of 
the characters of the putative father and son will fall below the value of about one-half which is the anticipated 
correlation for true paternal inheritance. The point \rill be discussed further in examining the anthropometric 
data collected by the writer from the Central Punjab, a task which is deferred to Chanter XL 

Age at marriage ” most be interpreted in the sense explained, viz., “ age at which the woman conies to 
•live in her husband’s home.” 

|The general agreement between the figures for various caste-groups is, perhaps, partial evidence that 
the Family Census results are not entirely viDiatsd by the age -distortion, which was a feature of the age returns in 
the main census. 
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Effect of age 135. In oxder to detennine wliat eftect, if any, early or late marriages 

of woman fertility, it would be necessary to compare tlie fuimber of children bom 

for all ^^completed” marriages, that is to say of 30 years’ duration and over, the only 
variable factor being the age of the women at marriage. Itven tliis would not 
enable a jnst estimate of the efiect of early or late nuirriagos to be made, as, should 
early or late marriages tend to increase mortality, tiJiis consequence would be 
obscured, owing to the exclusion from the data oJ; juaniages in which one parent 
had died. 

At first sight the requisite information might appear to be available on 
examining the figures of the number of children lor all nuirriagcs, of whatever 
duration, classified according to the age of wonmn iit marriage. Idle data are exii- 
bited in the statement below ; — 


Statement of the percentage age-groii'ps of age of lonnum at qjiarrioge with 0, 1, 2, II to 5 and (> to iO living cJiildrtn 
for all casle-gronps from Ihi Famlh/ (Uin^nn rcco/v/.v. 


Age of woman afc marriago in years. 

Below 

10 

lo-ir 

ir ,— 10 

20-2.1 

25-^29 

30- 34 

35—30 

40 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Percentage on onunicrated cliiicllcss marriages . . 

10*1 

:u)-i 

2(i-8 

vSdl 

3;} 

1*8 

0*8 

0*5 

100 

Percentage on enumerated inarriagea with 1 child 
Jiving 

ICO 

37*0 

;)()•(> 

t)‘-l 

3*0 

1*3 

0-C 

0*7 

100 

Percentage on enainerated marriages with 2 
children Jiving 

15-2 

37 vl 

300 

lO-(i 

3*(i 

i*n 

0*7 

0*4 

100 

Percentage on enumerated niarriageB with 3 to 5 
oliildren living 

i 

M'3' 

3-t'8 

33*2 

11*9 

3-7 

I -3 

0*5 

0*2 

100 

Percentage ou enumerated marriagofi with C to 10 
cliildi'cn living 

13-8 

1 


32’2 

H'7 

2*G 

1*3 

0*7 

0*3 

1 

100 

Percentage on enumerated total numhor oi mar- 
riages with 0, 1, 2, 3 to 5 and 6 to 10 children 
living 

1 

1 

15 '2 

30*3 

31-7 

lOd) 

3-5 

! 

1*4 

0*0 

0*4 

100 


The conclusions which, this tabic suggests arc exactly those winch fit in 
with oiu' preconceived notions oftlio evil cflec.ts ol' early or late marriages. Foi 
this very reason we must be careful to see what fallacies may underlie the seeming 
simplicity of the data. 

Thus, if we look down the colimma for the age of tiie woman at mariiagef 
we observe that as the number of children increases— 

(1) the proportion of marriages for the ago of woman at marriage 

below 10, diminishes, 

(2) the proportion^ of marriages in whieli the woman is between 10 

and 14, diminishes, 

(3) the proportion of marriages in wliicli the woman is between 15 

and 29 at marriage, increases, 

(4) the proportion of marriages in wliicli the woman is over 30, dimi- 

nishes. 

Three explanations seem possible, namely — 

I- — That in the years inmiediately precedirrg the Family Census of 
1920-21, there had been an increase in. tlic number of very 
early or very late marriages. As a recent marriage must 
necessarily tend to be a childless marriage at the time of the 
Family Census, this would account for the relatively high 
proportion of childless marriages and marriages producing a 
small number of children, for women marrying below 16 and 
over 30. 

IT. That when the age of the woman at marriage is below 15 and 
over 30, that the mortality rate of either parent, or both parents, 
becomes bigber than in the general population. This would 
tend to make such marriages of short duration, and, therefore, 
relatively infertile. 

BI. That when women marry below 15 or above 30, the resulting 
laarriage is less fertile than marriages which take place when 
the woman is between those ages. 
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Explanation II is, in a sense, virtually the same as explanation III, as 
if either parent dies, as a consec[uence of the immaturity or excessive matmity 
of the woman, at the time of marriage, this is a legitimate argument against such 
marriages. The first explanation is not, I think, consonant vhth what is generally 
behevecl as regards the increase in the age of woman at marriage during recent 
years, and therefore explanations II and III may be accepted as correct alter- 
native interpretations of the data, and admit the conclusion that marriages in 
which the woman is below 15 or above 30 years of age at marriage are relatively 
infertile. 

136. In order to compare the relative fertility of one section of the popu- 
lation ivith another, it is desirable, in the fii'st instance, for simphcity's sake, 
to examine only the figmes for '‘completed” marriages, which will be the 
term applied here to marriages of 30 years' duration and over. For this purpose 
the table compiled below is apposite — 

Statement of the percentage of families withO, 1, 2, 4, S and 12 living children for “ completed " marriages of SO years' 

duration and over. 


Caste.qeotie' numbers. 


1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

1—6 

Percentage of families with 0 children living 

6 '04 

5'B6 

4*68 

5*69 

1 

7*68 

6*56 

6*12 

Percentage of families with 1 child living 

28’66 ^ 

18*77 

20-20 

18-62 

i 

20-77 

20-98 

20*02 

Percentage of families with 2 children living 

32*82 

: 32*59 

27'09 

30 '90 

31*32 

31*68 

31*86 

Percentage of families with 3 to 5 children living 

26*30 

3o '53 

38'81 

36'76 

33*66 

32-67 

34*04 

Percentage of families with 6 to 10 childi’en living 

6*06 

7‘36 

9'07 

7-91 

6*49 

8*03 

7*27 

Percentage of families with 12 or more children 
living 

0*03 

0'09 

0*15 

0*13 

0*08 

0'08 

0*11 


This indicates that for “ completed ” marriages sterihty is very low form- 
ing only about 6 per cent, of all such marriages ; the highest degree of sterility 
{7'68 per cent.) being found among menials (comprised in caste-group 6) and the 
■ lowest (4*68 per cent.) among traders (caste-group 3). 

The most usual size of family for “ completed ” marriages is from 3 to 5 
children, except among clerics (caste-group 1) for which a family of 2 is mor^ 
common than any other. The mean size of family for “ completed ” marriages 
has been calculated by assuming that where the number of recorded children 
is between 3 and 5 it was actually 4, where it is recorded as between 6 and 10 it 

was actually 8. The results are recorded in the 
margin. The results in the first column of 
figures give the living children, and for marriages 
of such long duration as 30 years, which 
are the only ones included in these data, the 
number of children lost by death is con- 
siderable. The results given in the second 
column of figures show the total fertility,, 
that is the total number of children born, 
whether alive or not at the time of the Eanuly 
Census. Thus, while artisans have the greater 
gross fertihty, they come only second to- 
traders in nett fertility, whilst the lowest 
fertility, both gross and nett, is possessed by the. 
clerics. 


Mean site of families, i. e., of living children 
for “ completed ” marriages. 


Caste- group. 

Number of 
living 
children. 

Number of 
children 
bom. 

L Clerics 

3-70 

6*15 

2. Agriculturists . . 

4*03 

6*70 

3* Traders 

4*27 

6*05 

4t Artisans 

4*10 

6*24 

6, Menials 

3*88 

6*83 

6» Criminals 

4*05 

5*45 

Ail Castes . , 

3*99 

5*68 


Size el 
fsmilks 
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Variation 137. Tlic terms gross mid fertility Inu^'c been used jii tiie 

^ithSionprecediug paragraph to denote, the aaml)er oi cMldren l^orn in the past to a single 
oE marriage, jxiarriage at any given moment, ami to tlie nuniber oi cliilclrcn ot a sijigle nianiage 
alive at the time of the Eainiiv Chnsas. The tei'ius will l)e used in this sense 


throughout. 

To obtain the '•'gross " and"' nett" fertilities for any given duration of 
inari'iage the nnmbc-r of hluidven born and alive, as shomi for each caste-group in 
the soiters' tickets, was divided by the number of luatriages for 'sarrious durations 
of inariiage.* 

The results arc given in Subsidiary Tables IX-A and IX-B for the gross ” 
and ■'•' nett ” fertilities for males and females separately. Naturally the gross 
fertility rises more or loss steadily right up to marriages of .SO years ’ filtration and 
over, both for males and females. The nett fertility, however, for females shows 

signs of diminishing as the (hnation of mariiage approaches 30 years. 

Diagram 42. 
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FOR CAvSTL GROUP I 
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The resultant equations connecting the number of children bom (y) with 
the duration of the marriage in years {x) are as follows for each caste-group : — 


All caste-groups 
Caste-group 1 . , 

it Si 2 * » 

)) it 3 . . 

» 4 .. 

„ 5 . 

,. .. 6 . 


Gross fertility curve. 

. .5^=— -233^ -aseSK— -OOlTa: * 

. .j,f=—-2608-f-3769s— -00633;® 

. .y=— ■2332-f'3356s— -OOtTa;* 

, .j;=_-2303-f--3319x-~-0042a;® 

. ■2296-f3308s~-004 1»» 

. .y=—-2177-f 3136®— -0038®® 
. .5?=— ”2154 -Ih -3050®— -00403!* 
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The siimlarity of all these equations is remn,rkablc, and tliey show that 
during the first few years of married life we nuiy say that, roiiglily, one child is 
born in every 3 years. The rate of child-bearing shows a steady falling off with 
duration of marriage, and practically vanishes, for ordinary Ibinjab conditions 
after 36 years of married life. 

Diagrams 42, 43, 44 and 45 exhibit the actually observed values of the 
“ gi’oss ” and “nett” fertilities; together with the curves of graduation, for 
caste-groups 1, 2 and 3 (clerics, agriculturists and traders) and all castes together. 


Diagram 41. 









CHAP. VJI.— CJVIL CONHITIOS. 


Special attention may be drawn to Diagram 42 wliiclr gives tlie fertility 
curves for tlie clerical, religious and generally literate classes. In rids case rhe 
graduation cannot be described as at all succe.ssnd, as the observed fertilities 
rise sharply till 3 children have been born, after about 7 years of married life, and 
tliereafrer rise verv slowly indeed. Contrasted with all the other curves'^ the 
failure of the graduation is conspicuous, and the conclusion seein.s probable that 
t.’ie high class bLniu knows something of the eltective use of contraceptives, 

D'agram 4o, 


DIAGRAM SdO'^iHG GROSS A HP HIT FERTiLlTY;! L FO R^hlX^Ulg i 
BORNALIVL AND CHiLDPwH tjOW LIVldG) rOR VARVIHG DURATvQ-'r! CT 
MARRIAGl ACCORDiHG TOTHL PUNJAB CLK5US >92.1" ^ 

=— FOR ALLCASTL GROUPS =™=== 


S.QVAVON or PARABOLA OPOfS rlP.T.ljrY 


Equatioh or pap,aboia hzr nPriurv 

y='--/a.V r X.---OOS9 
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* iJiOii acv>»i.i iiy jjitjtfuub Diio ro(jfi>J.u.*oioa ut cue diagrams tor caste-i^roups 4, 6 aud 5^ toi wtiicli 

^tae parabolic gra iuatiou rormula affurda close agrocmeuts with the actual data. 
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For the rest the diagrams must speak for theraselve.s. 

The mojt 13 S. It has been trenchantly observed tliat many of us are very unfor- 
tfrrtf te tnnate in the choice of our parents. Having chosen one’.s parents however, it 
ija;a b. jg not unimportant to choose the right moment to be born at. The question of tk 
“ handicapping of the firstborn ” has been dealt with by Professor Karl Pearson.* 

It seems clear that tlie data of the Punjab Family (lensus would provide 
some answer to the question “ what are the relative chances of survival of a child 
born in the 1st, 2ad, 3rd and subsequent years of jnarria,gc V’ The difficulty 
is to find the appropriate form of analysis. An attempt to examine the problem 
is made in Appendix 6, to which the mathematical rcad<u' is referred. 

The results alone are of general interest, and may he bT-icfly summarised 
here. If we represent by a co-efficient hn, the rat.io of i.he likelihood of survival 
for a given number of years, of a child bom in the w-th year of marriage, to 
the likehhood of survival for the same number of years of any person, t then if 
hn is greater than unity, it is clear that the «t-[.h ycai: of a marriage is a favourable 
year for a child to be born in ; if km is less than unity the «i-th year is an unfavour- 
able one to be born in. 

The figures in the margin give the re- 
lative chance of survival for children bora 
in each of tlie first ten years of marriage. 
This, of course, afi'ords only a rough in- 
dication of the relative prospects of sur- 
vival of the firstborn as compared with the 
latorborn children, but serves to show, 
if the method of analysi.s is valid, that it 
is better to be bom in the first six years 
of marriage than later on. 


of marriage. 

Relative chance of 
survival of child horn in 
that year of inama{.';e. 

1 

1-08 

O 



I'OS 

4 

1*08 

5 

IH)1 

G 

1*01 

7 

0*00 

8 ! 

0-04 

9 

0*88 

10 : 

0-78 


Section 111.— Cousin Marriage. 


Confra'tits- 139, There is hardly any social phenomenon raoro striking than the 
between the Hindu and Musalman in respect of the custom of inbreeding, 
man, cJm- Among the latter community inbreeding is almost enjoined as a duty, in the 
maaities, former it is wholly taboo. 

The Hindu must marry, unless he has adopted Arya tenets, witMn his 
caste ; he must marry within his section ; but ho must not marry within Ms 
gotra or clan. The Musalman definitely seeks a near relation, a first cousin for 
preference, as Ms bride. 

Here, if anywhere, is a genetic experiment on a large scale, which ought, 
one may suppose, to decide the vexed problem of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of cousin marriage. As the two great communities, speaking of the Punjab 
as a whole, live side by side, eat the same food, follow the same pursuits, and, 
at any rate among the rural population, wMch forms nearly 90 per cent, 
of the whole, are scarcely differentiated at all in respect of house accommoda- 
tion and environment generally, the material seems admirably adapted to show 
whether cousin marriage is a eugenic or a dysgenio practice. 

Eaqnitji tote _ 140, An essential preliminary is to determine the percentage of cousin 

Musalmans, and for this purpose I had a special enquiry earned 
ttaee. out by my Personal Assistant, Sheikh Abdul Majid, LL. B., in the districts 
of Attock, Muzafiargarh and Gurdaspur. He received careful instructions to 
include all cases, whether the husband and wife were related or not, so as not 
to exaggerate the percentage of cousin marriage, and these instructions were, 
I believe, adhered to. In order to prevent mistakes in entering up the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, when it existed, a detailed genealogical table was drawn 
up, and the synopses have been based directly on these genealogies. The total 
number of cases recorded is 855 for the 3 districts, and the data cover 10 different 
castes. The data for the Sayad caste alone was recorded in all the three 
districts. 


have Eot to litwfttoro of the tiubject at tbe present time, but if my recollection serves me Pro 
feasor Pearson found that the firstborn son was more unstable than the laterborn sons both in mental and phya 
cnaractenstics. 

Report volume I, Fart I, drawn up by Mr. Acland, 
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Tlie summarised results are given in tiie table belov; : — 


Number and percentage of certain castes who marry relations. 


District, 

Caata. 

Doscription of ?7ifc„ 

1 Maseying 1st cog- 

f SINS. 

1 Maseyiko Cousins. 

Total 

cases. 

Number. 

Percentage 

Number. 

Percentage 


( 

■ First wifo 

81 

53 

105 

c: 

ICl 

f 

Aivaiv? . - < 







1 

1 

1 

Other vvives 

A 

5 

7 

19 

3" 


( 

First vnfe 

52 

iS 

es 

65 

108 


Maliars . , . } 








■ i 

Other wives 

0 

■■ 

2 

18 

11 


r 

First wife 

1 

20 

4- 

SO 

6 

Afetock 

Qureshis , . ^ 








i 

Other wives 

0 


0 


0 



First wife 

3 

20 

1 J 

60 

15 


Raj puts , . } 








( 

Other wives 

0 

■■ I 

1 

17 

6 


{ 

First wife 

12 

80 

14 

93 

15 


Sayads . . < 








i 

Other wives » • 

0 


3 

60 

6 



Total District ,, 

151 

42 

219 

eo 

363 


f 

First wife 

77 

41 

07 

52 

188 


Bilochs , . < 








i 

Other wives 

2 

10 

8 

33 

21 


( 

First wife 

o 

0 

6 

•23 

22 


Pathans . . 1 








1 

Other wives 

0 


1 

U 

9 

Bluzaffargarb . , s 









( 

First wifo 

17 

03 

17 

63 

2? 


Qureellie . . \ 








i 

Other wives 

0 


0 

• * 

4 


r 

First wife 

2 

1 

29 

2 

29 

7 


Sayadi? . . \ 








1 

Other wives 

0 

•• 

0 


1 



' Total District » . 

! 100 

36 

130 

47 

279 



First wife * . 

2S 

32 

36 

41 

87 

' 

Arain . . < 








( 

Other wives 

1 

14 

1 

14 

7 


( 

First wife 

' 4 

33 

4 

33 

12 


Gujjara . . < 



i 





1 

Other wive§ 

0 

—* 

0 


5 


( 

First wife 

8 

14 

12 

21 

56 

Gurdaapur 

Jats . . •( 








1 

Other wives 

1 

10 

1 

10 

10 



First wife 

7 

23 

8 

27 

30 


Rajputs , . j 

Other wives 

0 


0 

— 

1 


( 

First wife • . 

0 

» » 

X 

20 

5 


Sayada . • 1 








c 

Other wires 

0 


0 


0 



Total District . , 

49 

23 

03 

30 

21S 

AtXOOK. ^ 

1 

[tmsafpabgabh and Guedaspttr 






Distetcts' 

.. 1 

i 300 

35 

412 

48 

855 



1 

1 
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The above summary does not distinguish belaycen marriages of cousins 
of other grade than first cousins, and for tluj detail of nrarriages between joisti 
cousins once removed, second cousins and so foii.h Sulxsidiary Tables IX-A 
IX-B, IX-0 and IX-D should be consulted. 

Of the 3 districts Attoclc and MuzaH'argarli are distinctively Musalman 
districts, while Gurdaspur contains exactly 50 per cent, of MusaJinans. The 
variation of the percentage of cousin marriage among Musaliuans with the varia- 
tion in the proportion of Musalinans in the popnlation of the district is very 
remarkable. The figures arc these— 


District. 

Percentage or MtisiurAN.s \vtio i^iaukv 

rorotohdigo of Musalmanst 

First Cousins. | 

CuusinH. 

( obJil p<3pulfttion of district 

Attock 

42 

(>0 

01 

Muzaffargarh . . . -i 

S6 

47 

87 

Ourdaepur 

' 25 

:u) 

50 


relatively fewer Musalmaiis, tlicir natural prel’ereiiee for nia.nia.go with a near 
relative is modified by contact with, tlie cxogamou.s Hindu. The converse pro- 
position, however, is not true, as may be noted in tiro MuzaiTiirgarb district, where 
though there is no less than 81 per cent, of Musalmans, the Jlindii population 
recorded no single instance of a cousin marriage .from atnong 203 cases into which 
enquiry was made. In the Attock distiict, from among KJiatris, no cousin mar- 
riages were observed, though marriage within the section, as well as witliin the 
caste, is practically universal. Of the 3 sections of Klrntris, the Kholdiaran, 
BAhri and Bunjalii, tlic first named is a purely eudogatnons section, but the 
last two are reported now to bo inclined to inter-marry one with lihe other. We 
may yonclude, therefore, that Hindus are uniufiucTK’ed in iho direction of cousin 
marriage, or of any kind of endogamy, by their Musalman nciglilmurs. * 

* Since fclio above clmpter wcfi wnifiton tbe followiiip; cbita Juivc boon obtained (or tlio .Dciiii Province in 
wHcli there is 29 por cent, of Mufialmaiitt. 

Nimber and percentage of certain Mimihmn canka ivho niarrtf rdatmu^ 

DELHI mmmE. 


Oasto, 


Jafcs 


Fij-at wife 
Othor wives 


Meos 

(Mewatis) 


Pathans 


'Sayadg 


Description ol wives. 


First wife 
Other wives 


First wile 
lofclior wives 


First wife 
i< 

Other wives 


!Potal 


MarIIYIKH Ii'HlBT 
t’OHSiNa. 


dumber* 


W 


Peroont- 

ago- 


14 

17 


3\l'AHVXNa OOtieiNS. 


Number. 


11) 

2 


2a 


Total caseA 


Peroont- 


-0 

0 


40 

0 


12 

9 


BO 

17 


n 


r>l 

18 


41 

11 


50 


229 


r of the 


Savaas^n f 03%) than thay are k Mumftargarh (38%:) wMia 

JUuMffargarli. ^ 30 per oeat. of cotraina as against 93 pes oont. ia Attock and 29 percent, m 
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141 . Lastly, among Miisalmans it is inucli more likely that the first vdfe to 

prill be a cousin than the second or later uives. This is to be attributed to the'^^Itmrkel 
greater social importance of, and the closer observance of custom demanded from “3^' 
a first marriage than from a second. In the first marriage the man follows the 
dictates of the tribe, in the later marriages he pleases himsefi, 
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]3 

6 

466 

2(!7 

22 1 

162 

65 

43 

36 

7()8 

K2( 

780 

7141 

S 9.3 

174 

109 

681 

050 

040 

558 

,374 

381 

319 

i 


2 

1 




24 

0 

25 

i 


2 

*' K 

103 

100 

2 ) 2 

230 

6 

9 

2 

42H 

52} 

rm 

6 30 

JO 

29 

16 

g;i,3 

OHO 

091 

700 

114 

12.3 

80 

6.58 

0(4 2 

5G(; 

014 

326 

.3! 7 

276 

332 

404 

;!3J 

395 

563 

50 J 

49.3 

'’li 

8 

1 

24 

1 ^ 

t:: 

1 


7K 

9] 

108 

1 25 

3 

7 

2 

203 

314 

422 

354 

11 

20 

10 

6iG 

080 

711 

085 

77 

92 

47 

G6:l 

743 

085 

720 

220 

2:11 

140 

400 

m 

484 

640 

427 

430 

350 


1 

{ 

4 

l(:i 
(ili! 
30 J 
X 


] 

5; 

/3 

22l)i 

UJ 


1 

3 : 

25i 

51! 

182 

3781 


J2 

M 

I82i 

331 


H 

4i 

32 

113 

;jis] 

6S5 


iO 

27: 

77 

204 

417 


). i 

)"l 

h 

lU 


) f 

10 

1)1' 


s| 

^D! 

ISsi 

320 


I'l 


131 

109 

355 


I’l 


2£) 
95 
2 lit) 
491 


iO 

48 

165 

354 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l.-eonduded. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age-period of 1921, 


PWJAB, 


lilSLlGlOlf AKD A OB. 



Female, 


ALL RELIGIONS. 


11 12 13 


Under 5 

0 — 9 (iaciusive) 
iO-U „ 
15-19 
20—39 
40—59 „ 

60 and ovnr 


999 

1 


99h 



999 

986 

13 

1 

95S 

4C 

1 

9S0 

924 

72 

4 

746 

24f 

5 

850 

725 

260 

15 

230 

751 

19 

588 

261 

658 

81 

20 

89C 

t 90 

190 

78 

708 

214 

7 

616 

; 377 

501 

56 

541 

403 

7 

242 

: 751 

39 


■ 999 1 

1 945 53 

8 609 385 

28 94 885 

96 16 900 


39 516 445 


8 553 439 
10 214 7761 


HINDU. 


Under 5 

S — 9 (inclunve) 
10-14 „ 

16-19 „ 

20—39 „ 

40—59 
60 and over 


99S 

0 


997 

3 


999 

976 

22 

2 

930 

68 

2 

976 

882 

111 

7 

633 

359 

8 

823 

654 

325 

21 

127 

845 

28 

530 

235 

671 

94 

! 9 

872 

119 

163 

89 

670 

241 

4 

554 

442 

55 

71 

504 

425 

4 

195 

801 

45] 


2 939 60 

9 542 451 

32 53 924! 

8 899 


63 727 no 

55 6761 269 

45 463 1 492 


924 23 
899 93 

525 471 

192 801 


MDSALMAN, 


Under 5 

6 — 9 (ineluMTO) 
10-14 „ 

16-19 „ 

20—39 „ 

40-59 
60 and over 


776 213 

264 663 

57 751 

38 581 


999 1 ■■ 1.000 


1 974 25 

2 812 185 

1 1 307 678 

73 30 896 


3 919 78 
16 723 259 


74 204 


10 650 340 
10 268 722 


!04 725 71 

34 810 156 

26 626 348 


960 38 2 

3 747 249 4 

18 169 814 17 

71 20 920 60 

56 11 61^ 375 

48 15 261 724 


CHRISTIAN, 

Under 5 

5 — 9 (inelujsi vc) 
10-14 „ 

15-19 „ 

20—39 „ 

40—59 
60 and over 


800 188 
317 615 

43 763 

29 597 


868 130 

331 658 

44 904 

19 699 

18 315 


997 3 .. 

1 946 54 . . 

2 70 9 270 12 

11 619 347 34 

52 530 441 29 

282 101 754 145 

667 TiO .583 387 


999 1 •• 

915 86 .. 

12 592 404 4 

34 373 620 7 

29 173 763 64 

45 79 588 333 

:S7 65 290 645 


Under 5 

5 — 9 {inoluaive) 
10-14 „ 

15—19 „ 

20—39 „ 

' 40—59 „ 

00 and over 


590 392 

241 644 

127 548 

94 351 


. . 1,000 . . 

2 984 15 

6 806 187 

18 152 810 

115 8 805 

325 4 405 

555 7 172 


9961 

1 006 
7 899 

38 617 

187 180 

531 87 


4 .. 

4 .. 

98 3 

361 22 

708 112 


590 323 

394 540 


1,000 
966 
3 697 

2 61 

2 4 

3 3 

0 10 


23 11 

296 7 

868 71 

815 181 

474 523 

211 779 


Under 5 

i 6— 9 (ittolaeive) 
10-14 
16—19 „ 

■ 20—39 
40 -59 „ 

60 and over 


934 63 

.731 1 268 

317 606 

125 649 

90 483 


975 24 

3 776 221 

11 20 7 780 

n ' 8 917 

226 2 652 

427 3 256 


3 879 

13 699 

75 251 

34S 35 


16 . . 
114 7 

269 32 

686 63 

826 139 

583 375 


32 164 

63 26 


19 .. 

100 .. 
823 13 

942 32 

663 337 

238 714 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural 

Division. — Punjab. 


Reugion Natural BmsiON 



PUNJAB, I 

All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh .. 

INDO-GANGETIG PLAIN WEST. 
All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh . . 

HIMALAYAN. 
jUI Religions 
Hindu . . 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh .. 

SUB-HIMALAYAN. 

Ail Religions 
Hindu . - 
Musalman 
Christian 
Jain 

Sikh .. 

NORTH-WEST DRY AREA. 

All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Musalman 

Christian . . ■ • , 

Jain , . - • • • I 

Sikh .. ■•1 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


SUBSIDIARY TABIEj 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.-concluded. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural 

Division— Delhi. 



Wi<3owccl. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SUBSmUPY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution by age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion— coreckfZed. 


Religion and age, 


ALL RELIGIONS. 

All Ages , , 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 
i0-.i4 „ 

15—39 „ 

40 and over 


HINDU, 


All Ages , . 

0—9 (inclusive) 
10-14 ,, 

15-39 „ 

40 and over 


MUSALMAN. 


All Agies . , 


0 — 9 {iaclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15—39 „ 

4Q and over 


4,220 

4,666 

1,114 

2,137 

1 26 

2 

835 

1 170 

10 

1,137 

3,144 

442 

111 

1,326 

660 


na 

■g 

C(J 

a 

t§ 

Married. 

5 

6 

3,469 

5,214 

2,719 

75 

583 

- 368 

141 

3,826 

16 

946 





OHRISTIAK, 


I All Ages 

0—0 (inclusive) 
10-14 .. 

15—39 „ 

10 and over 


5,651 

3,883 

466 

1,7S0 

51 


510 

201 

' 9 

3,227 

2,540 

178 

m 1 

1,091 

279 


All Ages 

0—9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15-39 „ 

40 and over 


All Ages . , 

0—9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15-39 ,, 

40 and over 
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chapter vn. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 


Nrr.^IBER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES, 


Natural Division and 
Eeugion# 

All a^es. 

0 — 9 {inclusive). 

10 — 14 {incltisire). 

15—39 {inclusive). 

40 and over. 

Z 

'S 

s 

p 

Alarriod. 

Widowed. 



o 

'S 

c3 

3 

P 

Married. 

-o' 

o 

o 

3 

Pr 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

o , 

1 

.§ 

P 

Married. 

% 

1 

1 Unmarried. 

! 

j Widowed. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

PUNJAB. 

















All Religions 


621 

1,021 

1,268 


2,697 

888 

607 

2,588 

983 

144 

1,333 

928 

79 

612 

1,405 

Hindu 


595 

1,009 

1,318 

913 

2,675 

690 

549 

2,468 

885 

85 

1,174 

1,029 

35 

576 

1,453 

Musalman 


659 


1,282 

908 

2,656 

1,177 

646 

2,810 

1,275 

197 

1,280 

889 

163 

519 

1,430 

Christian . . 


612 

987 

985 

902 

2,110 

1,278 

668 

2,854 

809 

185 

1,186 

566 

371 

632 

1,169 

Jain 


643 

1,017 

1,321 

940 

1,615 

333 

725 

1,985 

1,143 

109 

1,153 

1,380 


645 

1,299 

Sikh 


537 

1,033 

1,104 

846 

3,290 

1,880 

581 

2,452 

731 

89 

1,236 

735 

16 

677 

1,215 

INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN 
















WEST. 

















All Religions 



■iuiS 

wm 

895 

2,528 

813 

583 

2.254 

781 

408 

1,155 

796 

42 

635 

1,272 

Hindu 


594 

■mum 

1,135 

mm 

2,411 

631 

533 

2,109 

689 

66 

1,108 

848 

21 

619 

1,278 

Musalman . . 


651 

998 

1,152 

918 

2,636 

1,13^ 

632 

2,488 

1,041 

160 

1,177 

773 

115 

623 

1,306 

Christian . . 


644 

992 

984 

882 

1,869 

833 

615 

2,053 

452 

206 

1,193 

583 

381 

619 

1,176 

Jain 


657 

wSm 

1,330 

956 

1,636 

333 

708 

1,840 

1,273 

110 

1,149 

1,375 

20 

664 

1,312 

Sikh 


525 

11 


837 

3,374 

1,729 

580 

2,445 

757 

87 

1,223 

693 

13 

687 

1,209 

HIMALAl’AN. 

















All Religions 


613 

1,036 

1,913 

961 

3,069 


563 

3,225 

1,740 

122 

1,333 

1,589 

81 

500 

2,054 

Hindu 



1,049 

1,966 

961 

3,053 

989 

562 

3,258 

1,711 

115 

1,356 

1,646 

51 

502 

2,106 

Musalman . » 


576 

843 

1,054 

924 

3,561 

1,250 

540 

2,849 

2,588 

132 

985 

740 

44 

431 

1,183 

Christian . . 


1,173 

923 

2,132 




1,687 

250 


824 

1,169 

1,714 

1,898 

622 

2,226 

Jain 


452 

613 

1,77^ 

1,391 



500 

667 


26 

864 

2,500 

. . 

1^ 

1,687 

Sikh 


521 

792 

1,017 


2,600 

1,000 

360 

2,609 

2,000 

47 

889 

713 

11 

413 

1,161 

SUB-HIMALAYAN. 

















All Religions 


623 


1,314 


3,365 

972 

615 

3,175 

1.263 

144 

1,328 

1,020 

75 

636 

1,414 

Hindu 


569 

■mil 

1,319 

901 

3,498 

547 

548 

3,223 

1,110: 

78 

1,230 

1,103 

36 

589 

1,402 

Musalman .. 


663 


1,357 

915 

3,230 

L398 

646 

3,176 

L645; 

187 

1,379 

1,012 

144 

648 

1,469 

Christian . . 



HjH [ n 

983 

912 

3,963 

mssm 

701 

4,411 

L50d 

149 

1,192 

558 

267 

662 

1,146 

Jain 


600 

1,032 

1,254 

863 

1,667 

333 

828 

14,500 


113 

1,236 

1,393 

65 

605 

1,221 

Sikh 


537 

1,089 

1,133 

862 

3,665 

2,952 

564 

2,931 

688 

80 

1,328 

864 

20 

685 

1,210 

NORTH-WEST DRY 

















AREA. 

















All Religions 


654 

999 

1,378 

898 

2,182 

942 

651 

2,903 

996 

212 

4,276^ 

971 

185 

588 

1,547 

Hindu 


618 

932 

1,457 

924 

2,471 

826 

615 

3,137 

662 

129 

1,123 

1,167 

91 

521 

1,612 

Musalman .. 


663 

1,014 

1,382 

895 

mmm 

mssm 

659 

3,007, 

1,293 

234 

1,319 

941 

221j 

598 

1,558 

Christian . , 


665 

963 

957 

910 


333 

671 

5,957| 

1,500 

162 

1,165 

516 

236 

607 

1,162 

Jain 


529 

828 

1,303 

855 



548 

10,000 

*1,000 

69 

846 

1,417 

.. 

561 

1,190 

Sikh 


615 

969 

1,167 

874 

2,453 

l,i87 

619 

1,863 

698 

127 

1 

1,184 

841 

41 

60S 

1,293 

DELHI. 

















INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN 
















WEST. 

















All Religions 


579 

824 

994 

932 

2,468 


496 

1,874 

591 

81 

925 

571 

118 

482 

1,277 

Hindu 


o70 

838 

947 

921 

2,342 

1 579 

448 

1,826 

525 

50 

915 

559 

59 

498 

1,215 

Musalman .. 


608 

801 

1,146 

949 

3,465 

Hxmi!] 

679, 

2,285 

1,227 

109 

961 

i 568 

244 

453 

3,492 

Christian . , 


519 

848 

1,279 

994 

L575 

.. 

740' 

1,283 

286 

217 

934 

1 950 

623 

535 

1,520 

Jain 





993 


\mn 

412 

1,607 

1,000 

49 

1,047 

! 1,355 

37 

537 

1,120 

Silih 

.. 


408 

423 


n 

« • 

543 

467 

■ 

52 

452 


91 

256 

8U 


* plo males in these ^ige-periads- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


SDBSIDIARY 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 


Caste. 



1 



PUNJAB. 


1 

Aggarwal 

H. 


2. 

Ahir 

H. 

, . 

3. 

Arain 

M. 


4. 

Arora 

H. 

, , 

5. 

Arora 

S. 


6. 

Awan 

M. .. 


7. 

Barwala 

M. .. 


8. 

Bawaria 

H, 


9. 

Bharai 

M. .. 


10. 

Biloch 

M. .. 


a. 

Bralimaa 

H. .. 


12. 

CJiainar 

H, 


13. 

Chamar 

S. 


14. 

Chhimba 

H. .. 


15. 

Ciihimba 

S. .. 


16. 

Chliimba 

M. .. 

*• 

17. 

Ciiubra 

H. .. 


18. 

GkuKra 

a 


19. 

Baei and KoUH. , . 


20. 

Bhauak 

H. 


21. 

Bhobi 

M. .. 


22, 

Bogar 

M. .. 


23, 

Baqir 

M. .. 


24. 

Girth 

H. .. 


25. 

Gajjar 

H. .. 


26. 

Gujjac 

M. .. 

-• 

27. 

Harni 

M, 


28. 

Jafc 

H. 


29. 

Jat. 

a 


30. 

Jat 

M. .. 


31. 

Jhiwar 

H. ., 


32. 

Jhiwar 

S. 


33. 

Jhiwar 

M. ,, 


34. 

Julaha 

H. 


35. 

Julaha 

M. .. 


36, 

Kamboh 

S. .. 

. . 

37. 

Kamboh 

U. .. 


38. 

Kanet 

H. .. 


39. 

Kashruiri 

M. .. 


40. 

Khatii 

H. 


41, 

Kliatri 

S. .. 

.. 

42. 

Khoja 

M. 


43. 

Khokhar 

M. .. 


44. 

Kumhar ' 

H. 


45. 

Kumhar 

M. ,, 

- 

46, 

I/ohaT 

m 


47. 

Lohar 

H. ,, 


48. 

Machhi 

M, 

• • 

■49. 

Mahtam 

s. .. 


60. 

Mali' ] 

^ H. 


61, 

Maliar. 

M. .. 


52, 

Mallah 

M. .. 


53. 

Meo 

EM. 



All ages. 


529 351 12 


49 
63 

547| 372| 


383 12 

381 8 


436 491 


482 416 

543 371 


9811 10 0 

97(il 23 1 

20 2 | 

10 3 

14 0 


581 m 


2G6 

20 

202 

10 

130 

20 


248 

Ki 

186 

' 10 

272 

12 


240 14 


mr 17 






















SUBSi 



UiHUiirricd. 
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CHAPTER VJI, 


Caste. 


I 54 . iUira^ii 
I 55. iMochi 
j 3(3, Mughal 
\ 57. Muijaalli 
58. Nai 
50. Hai 
50. m 


M, 

M. 

K 

M. 

H. 

S, 

M. 


67. 

Saiiii 

68. 

iSaijii 

69, 

San-si 

70. 

Siiyad 

71. 

Sheikh 

72. 

Suuar 

73. 

Sunar 


74, Tarkhan 

75, Tarkhan 

76, Tarkhan 

77, Teli 


61. Pa-ldiiwara M. 

62. Pathan JM. 

63. Qssab M. 

04, Qureahi M, 

. 05. liajpufc H. 

66. Bajput M. 

11 
S, 

H. 
M. 
M. 

H. 

M, 

H. . 

S. . 

M. , 

M, , 

mmi 

1. Aggarwal H, 

2. Aggarwal (Jain) ] 

3. Ahir 

4- Arain M. 

5. Brahman H. 

6- OhuT.mar 

7. Uhuhra H. 

S, Bhanak H. 

0. Bhobi H ' " 

10. Bhobi M* 
lb Bagi ani KoJill 

12. Baqir M 

13. Giijjar jj‘ 

14. Jab ;; 

15. Jiu\w K* 

16. rJulaha H* 

17. Kliafcri k" 

18. Kumhar h,* 

19. Lobar g; 

20. Machhi M* 

21. Mali g’ 

22. Meo M 

23. Mugiial m! !! 

24. Kai g^ 

25. Pafchaii M 

26. Qureslh M 

27. Bajput g[ 

28. Eajpufc M.' 

29.. Saiiu g 

f SO# . %usi 
3L Sarati M* 

52. Sheildi ’• 

37. Sanar g] ;; 

34. Tarkhan g* * ‘ 

So, Tell IVT * " 


A/Z ages. 


SUBSlDlABy 

BUl,ibmi.„ bjCi.il Conditio. 

3 OF 1,000~OP^I^J 

M A L K.S . - 


P ^^JAB—concluded, 


5421 

5.38 

538 

574 

502| 

5511 

533 

55A 

551 

5,31 

54-11 

521 

5691 

494 

500 

535 

548, 

486 

519 

505 

405 

530j 

647 

542 


371 

375| 

375| 

304 

378 

344 

383 

3441 

383 

387| 

3S0| 

3861 

357 

370| 

38-1 

361 
377i 
424 
384 
381 
389| 

362 
375 
3601 


IS 

o 


0-4ii„clu,iv.). 5-^1, 12-10 


■g 

cd 

c§ 


999 

990 

1,000 

l,(K)0 


62 
120 
105| 

84 
101 
66 ] 

S2 
76 

'^ 3 } l,()Oo| 
74 009 

136 } Ijjool 
9981 
104( ()p7j 

75 ] 1,000 
bOOO 
997 


1,000 

1,000 

999 

1,000 

999 

908 

999 


90 

97 


114 

116 

108 

78 


099 

998 

999 
999 


S9J BOOol 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0| 


Ti 

(U 

V 




082 | 

9S9j 
990| 

99 ( 

{)6H| 

993 
982 
997 
991 
969 29| 
988 9| 

981 14 

987 121 


(0 


97G| 

965 

979| 

9901 

976, 

974 

96()| 

964 

9861 

9891 

080 


2(1 

34 

20 


a 

U) 


11 


8l(i| 
844)1 
870 
874 
72,3 
832 
814 
814 
882 
7b89| 
861 1 
843 
865 

72.3 
492| 
7751 
87s! 
814 
775| 
034 

71.3 
827| 
84()| 
784 




12 


1 73| 

144 
121 
120 | 
259i 
100 

145 
154 
112 
199| 
131 
14 6| 
128 
2581 
502| 
212 , 
110 


334 

271 

166| 

ilGl 

2041 


(sm: 

)• 20^ 

^30 (ijiclusive), 

rj 

Is 

TJ 

iU 

■£ 

ns 

9 

o 

rt 



TJ 

g 

a 

-A 

1 

0 

n 

g 

13 

14 

15 

16* 

11 

255 

G5t 

95 

7 

233 

67[ 

SS 

9 

262 

664 

74 

6 

250 

685 

6a 

18 

230 

652 

118 

8 

11 

318 

588 

94 

233 

686 

81 

32 

248 

64G 

106 

6 

326 

014 

60 

12 

2J9 

694 

87 

8 

272 

058 

70 

11 

305 

617 

78 

7 

308 

628 

64 

19 

240 

646 

114 

6 

251 

653 

96 

13 

240 

649 

111 

6 

269 

659 

72 

10 

221 

694 

85 

16 

250 

660 

90 

32 

258 

520 

222 

16 

208 

677 

115 

7 

278 

633 

89 

8 

245 

079 

76 

12 

219 

690 

91 


5281 

4581 

513| 

413, 

431 

550 

445 

389 

453 

501 

485 

0O9| 

514 

440 

548 


147 1,00 

6 0 

13U 1,00 

0 0 

13 

2 1,00 

0 0 

6 

1 1,00 

0 0 

11 

1,00 

0 0 

8 

00 

^ 1 

0 

110. 

S 2 

8 

1,00( 

) 0 

S' 

1,00( 

0 

lOj 

1,00( 

0 

71 

0!)t 

4 

lOii 

1,00C 

0 

108 

1,000 

0 

110 

1,000 

0 

83 

1,000 

0 

96 

1,000 

0 

120 

1,000 

0 

lOf) 

1,000 

0 

113 

1,000 

0 

80 

1,000 

0 

117 

1,000 

0 

95 

1,000 

0 

75 

1,000 

0 

113 

997 

3 

90 

999 

1 

91 

1,000 

0 

137 

997 

3 

48 

1,000 

0 

104 

1,000 

0 

149 

1,000 

0 

76 

1,000 

0 

61 

1,000 

0 

170 

1,000 

0 

98 

1,000 

0 

117 

1,000 

0 


CbSTiUBtJTiON OB i .ooq PE14SONS OF EACH 


376 271 
589 8 

288 13 
318 23 
130 5 
370 24 

105 gL 
132 13 

279 2Gj 
267 14. 

20l| 0 


798 
656 
694 
770 
711 
733 
■ 782 
711/ 
729 
737 
76S 
708 
759 
672 
695 
68G| 
708j 
740 
769 
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TABLE V — concluded. 

sex at certain ages for selected castes. 


and agb by civil condition. 


Females. 


40 and over. 


All ajds. 


jo — 4 {inclusive.) I 5 — 11 (inclxmvt), 12—19 {iaclasive). pO — ^Q{inclusive). j 40 and over. 


t I 


^ ^ ^ _L_? g i^IpM 

23 24 25 20 27 28 29 30 j 31 I 32 | 33 I 35 ! 36 


55 ■ 689 
47 689 


41 702 

5i. 72o 

9S 642 
Gt 69i 
109 527 

113 474 

81 C14 

79 TOl 


7S 59. 
83 594 

4:i 713 

48 G61 


130 999 1 

114| 998 2 

139 999 1 

89 999 1 

i66| 999 1 

143 907 3 

12l! 999 1 

103 1,000 0 

120 999 1 

118 997 3 

137 999 1 

207 999 1 

137 999 1 

172 999 1 

140 999 1 

134 905 5 

140 998 2 

130 998 2 

1G7 998 2 

111 l,0OU 0 

146 997 3 

134 999 1 

113 999 1 

120| 999 1 


0 957 

0 971 


0 958 

0 953 

0 9SU 
0 925 

0 977 

0 902 

0 957 

0 914 

0 940 

0 940 

0 970 

0 935 


0 883 

0 951 


42 1 

2S 1 
33 0 

IS 1 
06 3 

29 1 

41 1 

47 0 

20 0 
74 1 

23 0 


59 1 

60 0 


41 2 

116 1 
48 1 

31 1 


17 40’ 

20 39! 


10 24i 

10 34i 


32 25} 

11 36 

17 5: 

15 9j 
38 26 
12' 50i 


10 38! 

IS oj 
18 Oj 
13 27 

11 131 


54 1 5 

81 12 
81 10 
91 -17 
150 6 
101 0 
101 2 
79 4 

118 5 

102 16 
89 7 

131 5 

83 23 


516! 470 
556 j 435 
510! 467 
823 364 
44-0 . 550 
524 473 
538 44 & 
570 415 
540 44^ 
530’ 461 
512 471 
379 616 
501 491 
468 530 
526 47( 
530 466 
520 464 
524 469 
445 650 
556 421 
473 526 
549 45C 
566 426 
528 467 


AGE BY CXV^IB CONBITIOJSY 

49 552 3998 298 5 

75 559 366j 312 4 

71 584 385 337 5 

25 771 204 353 5 

74 608 320 314 4 

21 781 21S 308 5 

24 685 291 356 5 

33 675 292 293 S 

89 612 299 353 6 

79 619i 302 448 4 

36 758 206 321 5 

17 626 357 349 5 

84 612 304 324 5 

74 579 347 343 5 

64 676 270 321 5 

50 708 242 288 5 

34 667 299 322 5 

29 629 342 347 5 

22 619 350 365 6 

52 704 244 347 5 

M 698 288 300 5 

22 701 277 359 5 

53 726 221 430 3 

24 616 369 342 5 

40 728 2311 309 6 

69 662 260 473 4 

68 560 372 332 S 

54 863 8b 350 5 

58 637 305 413 4 

0 6io 385 273 5 

37 738 2251 421 3 

27 811 ml 394 5 

70 449 481 319 4 

26 687 287 311 f 


1963 999 1 

203 1,000 0 

152 1,000 0 

88 990 10 

214 999 1 

113 999 1 

104 997 3 

112 1,000 0 

139 1,000 0 

107 1,000 0 

97 092 8 

115 1,000 0 

158 1,000 0 

123 1,000 0 

142 1,000 0 

128 1,000 0 

157 1,000 0 

117 1,000 0 

131 1,000 0 

62 1,000 0 

168 1,000 0 

119 1.000 0 

185 1,000 0 

149 1.000 0 

89 996 4 

90 1,000 0 

145 997 3 

107 995 5 

109 1,000 0 

191 1,000 0 

182 998 2 

102 999 1 

200 1,000 0 

1 94 1 .non 0 


0| 988; 

oj 980 
0 918] 

0 897 

0 980 

0 801 
0 854 

0 708 

0 974 

0 961 

0 911 

0 721 

0 704 

0 914 


0 95S 

0 S91 

0 925 

0 894 

0 937 

0 937 

0 981 

0 952 

0 963 

0 1,000 

0 926 

0 858 

0 952 

0 842 

0 986 

0 939 

0 966 


21 5 

39 0 

89 U 
263 16 

291 5 

86 0 
78 4 

168 1 
42 0 

108 1 
75 0 

106 0 
63 0 


48 0 
37 0 


138 4 

48 0 

158 0 
14 0 


780 21 7 

732 45 5 

769 il 1 

741 80 6 

7661 43 8 

890 14 7 

S15 16 5 

863 0 0 

775 28 17 

731 0 120 

797 34 14 

761 18 11 

559 11 13 

840 8 1 

810 17 7 

875 16 8 

79G 9 14 

840 39 2 

837 22 5 

787 16 o8 

791 30 11 

782 7 4 

568 13 38 

773 16 9 

719 5 20 

670 12 213 

777 14 24 

727 29 2 

687 296 9 

630 148 0 

416 13 22 

470 12 15 
784 10 23 

831 28 0 


133 14 

5i 3 
65 9 

12C 4 

6C 1 
6^ 5 

64 0 


104 11 

57 9 

78 0 

135 0 

163 5 

45 12 

133 0 

7G| 6 


m 


CHAPTER vn. 


SUBSIDIABY TABIJ3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and wih 
were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Oaste Group Nos. 1 to 6. 


Total No. ok casks 160,419. 


Duratioa of mar- 
riages in years. 

0 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1(1 to 
14, 

15 to 
10. 

20 tu 

21. 

2.5 to 
29. 

30 and 

19V1T, 

Xotah 

of 

Bows. 

P OH JAB. 

1. Total No. of 
cases 

308 

2,115 

2,930 

3,592 

3,963 

4,785 

4,911 


0,782 

4,203 

29.722 

25,750 

2,3,232 

11,064 

34,561 

166,419 

2, No, ofmalcchild- 
- ron born alive 

3 

219 

972 

1,618 

2,507 

3,696 

4,553 

5,200 

8,189 

6,662 

52,300 

50,074 

60,931 

44,140 

100,490 

354,460 

3. No. of female 
ciiildrcn born 
alive 


180 

7C6 

1,327 

2,059 

3,3 U 

4,243 

4,651 

7,643 

6,106 

47,908 

50,147 

52,008 

38,106 

90,021 

309,259 

4, No.o! maleoMld- 
reiittow living 

3 

m 

792 

1,291 

mo 

2.784 

3,fia« 

4,051 

0,633 

5,212 

40,001 

42,588 

45,682 

33,018 

76,760 

265,105 

5. No, of fem^a 
eluldron no^v 
living 


138 

835 

1,036 

1,675 

2,500 

1 

3,3371 

3,751 

6,9.41 

4,047 

37,205 

37,700 

39,280 

27,931 

6:1,038 

229,183 

6. No, of child- 
less mam ages . . 

aos 

1,783 

1,484 

1,325 

1,032 

905 

031 

421 

630 

210 

1,084 

008 

433 

225 

490 

11,375 

7. No. of malo 
first-born 

3 

180 

824 

1,200 

1,022 

2,098 

2,345 

2,102 

3,376 

2,207 

10,317 

14.260 

l;i,0.24 

8,497 

20,265 

88,516 

8. No. of female 
first-born 


U6 

622 

977 

1.309 

1,78S 

1,935 

1,898 

2,876 

1,807 

12.321 

10>982 

9.7GS 

0,242 

13,806 

86,528 

9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

306 

1,837 

1,702 

1,636 

1,377 

1,30^ 

t 1.019 

73C 

891 

414 

2,061 

1,08(] 

i 814 

393 

1,071 

16,641 

10. No. of familias' 
'frith 1 child 
living 

0 

277 

1,152 

1,72{! 

1,992 

2,40-^ 

i 2,348 

1,98^ 

1 2,563 

1,29-1 

: 7.082 

3,70f 

1 2,522 

: 1,44C 

i .3,011 

, 54,117 

U. No, of families 
with 2 children 
living 


1 

76 

m 

i 471 

. 84! 

} 1,17S 

1 1.211 

> 2,15f 

i 1,33^ 

t 8,939 

5,701 

) 3,82i 

5 2,27i 

> 5,57f 

1 33,784 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to 6 child, 
nm li^ng 




4i 

1 122 

1 22 

7 361 

) 661 

2 l,07f 

i i,l6i 

) il.OSi) 

13,07( 

) 12,991 

5 8,06: 

1 17,88! 

! 67,261 

13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 child- 
ron living 






1 

1 

3 1 

7 0: 

i s; 

2 65d 

i 1571 

5 8,0«( 

) 2,77i 

} 6,30: 

) 14,537 

H. No. of families 
with over 10 child 
ron living 

. .. 

.. 



•• 

•• 


1 



] 

L 

1 U 

) i: 

1 61 

3 76 


IL MaRHIAOES OK 6 YEARS' DURATION AND OVER. TOTAL NO. OK CASES J 5:1,51 L 


Age of woman at 
marriage* 

Linder 

8. 

1 

9 

10 

11 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 Uj 
24. 

15 1(1 
29. 

30 t(^ 
35. 

3.7 

to 

39 

40 

and 

ovei 

Totflh 

of 

Rows. 

1. No. of families- 
with 0 children 
living 

1.359 

507 

1,039 

038: 

761 

746 

061 

1,104 

453 

403 

398 

2C3 

B42 

326 

‘ 178 

77 

49 

9,785 

2* No. of families 
with 1 child liv- 
ing 

3,135 

1,757 

2.890 

1,471 

2,170 

2,213 

2.138 

3,450 

1,548 

1.537 

1,286 

1,039 

2,715 

878 

566 

163 

190 

28,966 

3. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living. 

3,300 

1,731 

3,322 

1,714 

2,246 

2,^109 

2,579 

3,927 

2,050 

l,6i2 

1,636 

980 

3,506 

1,176 

512 

219 

13f 

33,053 

4. No# of familiar 
with 3 to 6 child' 
ten living 

6,464 

. 3,140 

7,524 

2,843 

: 4,288 

4,015 

4,692 

9,872 

3,474 

3,350 

> 3,33^ 

. 2,270 

7.982 

2,612 

862 

311 

161 

67,094 

5. No/ of families 
with 6 to 10 
ehil^en living , . 

IM 

i 630 

1,923 

! 070 

1 94f 

81S 

944 

2,288 

700 

' m 

i 65^ 

' 405 

1,707 

619 

, m 

103 

>40 

14,637 

0, No. of families 
with over 10 
chiidren Hiring. . 

li 

[ f! 

: ’ J 

[ E 

1 

1 ' 

V ^ 

>' , f 

> 5 

! 1C 

/ 4 

t ■ 2 

5 £ 

t 3 

1 9 


3 

2 

2 

79 

Totals of columns 

15,63^ 

I 

l 16,71S 

7,331 10,421 

[ 10, 20^ 


J 20*651 

i 

ij 7,521 

) 7,31( 

14,960 

> 16,761 

, 6,409 

2,106 

876 

589 

163,511 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (1). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and 

wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste gboup No. 1. 


Part I. Total No. of oases 16,611, 


Duration of mar- 
riages in years. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 7 

S 

9 

10 to 
14 

15to 

19 

20to 

24 

PUa^JAB. 

1. Total No. of 
case.? 

16 

164 

24:8 

311 

340 

360 

384 

1 

492 

818 

1 

605 

2,799 

2,365 

2,325 

2. No. of male child- 
ren bom alive . , 


30 

113 

179 

227 

444 

644 

765 

1,355 

902 

4,900 

4.920 

5,500 

3. No. of female 
children born 
alive 


20 

93 

154 

189 

438 

625 

703 

1,268 

851 

4,634 

4,258 

4,645 

4. No. of male child- 
ren now living . . 


20 

90 

144 

183 

372 

522 

648 

1,164 

75S 

3,916 

3,603 

4,250 

5. No. of female 
children now 
living 


13 

72 

125 

160 

348 

525 

616 

1,102 

42 

708 

3,773 

3,281 

3,589 

6. No. of childless 
marriages 

16 

131 

122 

114 

83 

58 

58 

49 

25 

108 

46 

52 

7. No. of male first- 
born 


21 

^73 

115 

139 

166 

177 

238 

396 

315 

1,584 

1,253 

1,289 

8. No. of female 
firstborn 


12 

53 

82 

118 

136 

149 

205 

380 

265 

1,107 

1,066 

984 

9. No. of families 
with 0 cliildren 
living 

16 

134 

139 

141 

105 

91 

82 

65 

75 

39 

178 

89 

70 

iO. No. of families 
with i child living 

. . 

30 

95 

149 

171 

175 

178 

229 

231 

178 

735 

402 

240 

11. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living 



14 

14 

49 

66 

86 

93 

336 

150 

836 

472 

365 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 




7 

15 

28 

35 

99 

115 

lOS 

951 

1,203 

1,239 

i3.No. of families 
with 6 to 10 child- 
ren living 







3 

G 

61 

64 

99 

199 

404 

14.No. of families 
vdth over 10 child- 
ren living 

. . 


! 

•• 

1 •• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

*• 


1 


25 to 130 and] 4 S 
29 ! riv,-r I 


1,806 3,578 16,611 
4,665 9,730 34,434 

4,234 8,640 30,752' 

3,627 7,38020,677 

j 

3,320 6,239 23,871 
22 61 987 

1,003 2,121 8,890 
781 1,390 0,7341 

37 122 1,383 

219 579 3,011 

292 063 3,442 

863 1,599 0,322 
392 612 1,840 


Paet IL 


MAKRtAOES OF 5 years' DURATION AND OVER. TOTAL NO. OF OASES 15,532. 


Age of woman at 
marriage. 

Under 

8. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

to 

24 

25 

to 

29 

30 

to 

34 

35 

to 

39 

40 

and 

ovei 

Totah 

of 

Rows. 

1. No. of families with 
0 children living 

145 

52 

94 

48 

75 

70 

56 

96 

49 

38 

20 

19 

51 

32 

7 

2 

. . 

854 

2. No. of families with 
1 child living 

662 

330 

378 

177 

240 

232 

234 

306 

154 

123 

76 

55 

135 

38 

31 

40 

55 

3,166 

3. No. of families with 















21 

58 

22 

3,365 

2 children living 

497 

320 

353 

255 

SOo 

248 

223 

314 

210 

114 

87 

61 

235 

42 

4. No, of families with 















43 

21 

19 

6,300 

3 to 6 children living' 

800 

473 

718 

419 

' 501 

1 509 

470 

745 

313 

241 

265 

167 

444 

152 

5. No. of families with 

6 to 10 children Hv- 

^ S ' 

198 

! 

• ' 111 

261 

151 

171 

108 

148 

228 

107 

72 

75 

5] 

107 

26 

16 

8 

2 

1,840 

6. No. of families with; 
ever 40 cliildren Uv- 

1 

1 

2 

1 



1 

1 

« * 


. , 

, . ■ 






7 

Totals of columns 

2,203 

1,287 

1,806 

1,050 

1,293 

1,167 

1,131 

1,690 

834 

588 

523 

353 

972 

290 

118 

129 

98 

13,632 
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CHAPIEK VII. 


SUBSIDIARY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (2), | 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-2^ tor marriages for which both husband and 
were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste gkoub No. 2. 


Pabt I. Total No. of o as 12 s 74,813. 


Duration of mar- 
riages i n yeai'H, 

0 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

6 

0 

’ 

8 

9 

10 

to 

14 

16 

lu 

19 

2i) 

to 

24 

26 

to 

29 

30 

and 

over 

— 

htals 

of 

lows. 

PUNJAB. 

1. Total No. of cagcfi 

1 

136 

830 

1,225 

1,487 

1,730 

1 

2,110 

-T* 

- i‘ 

2,009 

2,774 

1,811 

12 , 77.1 

11,620 

10,630 

0,806 

16,740 


2. No. of male 
children horn 
all VO 

2^ 

91 

402 

671 

1,174 

l/>60 

1,937 

2,346 

3,406 

2,077 

23.088 

25,066 

27,929 

20,177 

51,839 

163,261 

3. No. of female 
ohilfiren horn 
alive 

•• 

73 

319 

534 

924 

1,339 

1,780 

2,026 

2,968 

, 2,816 

21,176 

22,802 

24,335 

15,589 

43,024 

i41,2()C 

4. No.of malecliild- 
j’cn now living. 

2 : 

67 

336 

628 

928 

1,104 

],711 

1,922 

2,061 

2,m 

18,407 

19,329 

21,305 

15,408 

37,695 

123,1(11 

5. No. of fomale 
children now 
living 


53 

266 

403 

786 

998 

1,447 

1,734 

2,30-1 

2,321 

1(!,GC2 

17,666 

213 

18,447 

12,423 

31,236 

106, (i3a 

6. No. of cliildlesfl 
marriages 

133 

695 

619 

649 

443 

396 

256 

171 

243 

76 

432 

U4 

75 

222 

4,1161 

7. No of male first- 
born 

2 

74 

346 

636 

733 

916 

1,110 

090 

1,271 

063 

7,090 

6,631 

6,937 

3,940 

9,874 

40ilt 

8. No. of female 
firstborn 


Cl 

260 

403 

664 

708 

868 

842 

1,160 

782 

5,247 

4,886 

4,449 

2,784 

6,644 

29,121 

9. No. of families 
with 6 children 
Jiving 

134 

724 

707 

687 

654 

660 

417 

288 

380 

170 

' 857 

451 

30C 

f 164 

472 

6,861 

10. No. of families 
■with one child 
living 

i| 

105 

493 

701 

892 

1,099 

Uli 

> 911 

1,076 

64C 

i 3,059 

> 1,670 

1 1,081 

1 (>3f 

} 1,66£ 

1 14,961 

11. No. of families 
with 2 childi'en 
living 


1 

26 

82 

211 

3ce 

i 644 

i 685 

: 811 

f 646 

1 3,81C 

1 2,672 

: 1,761 

? l,07i 

1 2,711 

1 15,2(1) 

12, No. of families ^ 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 




1'; 

! 7c 

1 li 

) m 

1 22£ 

i 475 

5 641 

i 4,831 

. 6,161 

) C,02( 

) 3,76^ 

1 8,88( 

j 31,202 

13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 
childioD living 







] 

1 1 

) 3( 

) 1] 

L 207 

f 671 

1 1,36£ 

\ 1,181 

5 3,06' 

7 6,54t 

14. No, of families 
with over 10 
children living . 

. .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

*• 

• • 


1 

1 .. 

c 

, .Ji 

^ 31 

3 38 


Mabriage of 5 YE Alia’ duhatioh and over. Total No. of cases 00,408. 


Age of woman 
at marriage^ 

Under 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

to 

24 

25 

to 

29 

30 

to 

36 

35 

to 

39 

40 h 

and 

jveijJ 

>)tals 

of 

Rows. 

L No. of families 







1 










1 


with C children 


















4,056 

living 

2. No of families 

496 

176 

457 

312 

314 

310 

250 

42& 

210 

178 

195 

110 

373 

122 

. 86 

29 

10 

with 1 child liv- 


















12,775 

ing 

3. No. of families 

1,229 

692 

1,314 

651 

909 

9S5 

883 

1,67C 

763 

741 

652 

634 

1,312 

402 

152 

58 

78 

with 2 children 



















living 

4. No. of families 

1,311 

542 

1,442 

776 

981 

1,163 

1,239 

1,794 

989 

740 

817 

404 

1,720 

637 

230 

66 

39 

14,886 

■wdth 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 

2,791 

^ 1,214 

: 3,432 

1 1,074 

1>85S 

1 1,669 

2,17c 

4,721 

1,634 

1,773 

1,668 

1,191 

4,107 

1,134 

406 

14£ 

56 

31,112 

6* No. of families 



















with 6 to 10 
children living. 

602 

J 26S 

1 861 

1 270 

i*’ ; 

40i 

! 36E 

I 421 


831 

. 29£ 

1 330 

176 

5 838 

225 

! 82 

J 2^ 

1 IS 

6,640 

6. No. of families 



















with over 10 
children living. 

c 



, 

1 ^"'2 


1 . ] 

L i . 

£ 

> ' S 

t 3 

1 

i % 

t ■ £] 

1 .. 

) 

L ; 

1 ] 

. 38 

Totals of column' 

6,4441 2,88f 

1 7.5K 

) 2,985 

.'4,461 

ij 4.43S 

lj4,97S 

^ 9,66C 

1 3,99( 

) 3,736 

; 3,66^ 

t 2,48( 

1 8,36£ 

12,411 

1 1,001 

7 31' 

? 19! 

) *69,406 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (3). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband 
and wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group ISTo. 3. 


Past I. Tot.u. No. or cases 11,879. 


Duration of mar- 
riages in years. 


4 5 


10 i 15 I 20 25 i 30 ! Totals 

9 to I to I to to j and ' of 
14 ! 1 0 I 24 29 I over ^ Row.m. 


PUNJAB. 

1, Tjtal No. of eases' 

IS 

2. No. of male j 
• children born I 
alive 


3. No. of female 
children born 

alive 


4. No. of male 
children now 

living 


5. No. of female 
children now 

living 


6. No. of childless 
m.irriag3s 

18 

7. No. of male | 
liiot born . . - 


S. No. of female | 
first bom 


9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
liv'ing 

18 

10. No. of families 
with I child liv- 
ing 


11, No. of families 
with 2 children 
living 


12. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 


13. No of fimilie.s 
with 6 to 10 ehild- 
ro 1 living 


14. of families 

with over 10 
children living. . 



157 

199 

309 

I 327 

497 

154 

188 

205 

1 

i 207 

1 

381 

129 

16J 

213 

238 

350 

98 

o7i 

34 

30 

j 33 

135 

158 

150 

159 

241 

106 

123 

158 

148 

202 

128 

84 

' 70: 

68 

1 

6o| 

} 

165 

178 

159 

1 

1331 

j 

177 

36 

57 

S3 

92 

167 


891 L022 


638 1,2G8 


Part II. 


Marriages of 6 years’ duration and over* Total No. oe cases 10,918, 


Age of woman 
at marriage. 


1. No. of families 

Wttii 0 children living 

2. No. of f amilies with 

1 child Hviag 

3. No. of families with 

2 children living 

4. No. of familxei? with 
S to 5 children liv- 
ing 

5. No. of families 

with 6 to 10 ehiidren 

living 

6. No. of families with 

over 10 olhldren 

living 


248! 113 


Totals of columoa . J 1,088} 515| 1,303 
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Paet II. 


Age of woman Under 
at marriage. 8 


1. No. of families 

mth 0 children 
liTing , . I 

2. No. oi families with 

I child living . . u 

3. Ho, of families with 
2 children living , . 

4. Ho. of families with 

3 to 5 children 
living . . 2i 

5. Ho. of famihes with 

6 to 10 children 
living ^ 

6. Ho. of families with 
over 10 children living ^ , 


BIareiages of i) years' dtjratio]^ Ai^D OVER. Total Ho, of oases 7,08C. 




20 

26 

30 

35 

40 

Totals 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

of 

24 

29 

35 

39 

over 

Bows, 

29 

14 

7 

2 

3 

424 

124 

31 

15 

8 

’ 6 

1,282 

1S3 

60 

18 

15 

1 

5 

1,486 

376 

109 

36 

. 

12 

6 

3,171 

76 

30 

14 

6 

3 

719 

O 



I 


4 

1 A 

• • 

• • 

• * 



790 

j 

244 

90 

43 

23 

■ 


CHAPTEB VII. 


SUESmiAKY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ¥I (5). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census^ 1820-21^ for marriages for which both husband and 
wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 
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CflAPTEB Vn. 


SOTSIDURy TAiijj 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (6). | 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and 
wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 6. 


Total" N o, ofoasls 


[ Dui'o-ticn of mar- 
1 liagca in years, 


PUNJAB. 

1. Total No, of 
caBCs 

2. No of male child- 
ren bom alive . . 

0 . No. of female 
children bom 
alive 

4. No. of male 
cliildron now 

i living 
5, No. of famab 
children now 
living 

- G, No. of childte 
marriages 
7. No. of male first- 
born 

S. No. of fomalo 
fir.vtborn 

; 0. No. of families 
witli 0 children 
living . .j 

10. No. of families 
with 1 cldld 
living 

11, No. of families 
with 2 children 
living 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 
children living 
13. No. of families 
I with 6 to 10 
children living . . 
14. No, of families 
^yith over 10 
cltiidccn. living . , 


570 G70 

187 315 

130 250 

151 248 

115 21U 

2Bi 218 
W 203 
123 IS)5 

325 274 

234 303 

17 33 

0 


H 

0 

N02<i 

C'l7 

. 1,177 

872 

1,07H 

S25 

852 

028 

7'U 

010 

/ SI 

.38 

'tin 

1 ih,th 

1 407 

i> lu 

203 

i 

in 

[ 08 

370 

205 

358 

220 

m 

IfiO 

2 

4 


1(1 16 

to to 

M 10 


to and 


Paet II.. 


SlAElUAGEfS Oli’ 5 years’ lUriMTlOR AND DVKIt, XOTAL NO. Oli' 21,280, 


1, No. of families 
with 0 childrer 
living ,, 

2, No. of families 
with 1 child 
living 

3. No. of familba 
with 2 childrer 
living 

4. No. of families 

i with 3 to 5 child' 

: ' ren living" , , 

5. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 

' oluldrea hving 

6, No. of familie.s 
with over 10 


Under « 

8 

’ 

10 11 

12 

13 

14 16 IB 17 

188 80 

133 89 

101 

90 

12C 156 44 60 

• 371 m 

363 216 

804 

332 

318 S28 210 222 

. 429 196 

419 218 

281 

■313 

369 ;606 288 274 

. 796 387 

E 

837 391 

MB 

■•610 

•697 1,265 423 422 

- 161 77 

274 69 

102 

; ■ 93 

"110 301 98 68 


2 


..1 


j 1,946 915 

2,018] ’986 

1,333 

lj36B 

hSl6 2s84S 1,063,1,046 


Oli' OA 

IKS 21,280. 


20 

I 25 ,*!0 

d5 40 

Totals 

to 

to to 

to and 

of 

24 

29 34 

39 over 

1 1 

jPvOWS. 

1 


:281 101 421 4,83/S| 


s!;**" 'S'* 1 1 1 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 


STJBSIDIAEY TAEIES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII-A. 

Siaiemeni showing gross fertility for mzh and female children born alive for varying duration si marriage 

for caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). 


or MAERIAGE, 


AVEEAGE NG113E?. OF MALE X^B FLM.ILE (CHILDEL 

n) cokh altvb at Censes of 1921, 


I Grc^p 1. 

Crov 


G/cv.^ 

-1 

Gf>y(T 


! 

i\ i 


VI, 

AH Gr 

.... 

r=i 

j 

p 

d 

1 

aj 

1 

.a 

iS 

th 

1 Ad 

i 

I ^ 

. 

a 

CQ 

0 

1 

C5 

s 

p 

R 

; ^ 

' 

rr* 

c3 

1 

H 

M* 

y,* I 

& 

0—1 


0 

0 

0-015 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0*013 

0 

0 

0 

•OiO 

0 

i— 2 


OIS 

0*12 

0*11 

*00 

0*11 

■07 

0*10 

0*17 

0*69 

0*05 

0*08 

0*09 

0*i0 

0*09 

2—3 


0*46 

0*33 

0*33 

•2G 

0*33 

"21 

0*4i 

0*31 

0*27 

0-22 

0*33 

0*24 

0*33 

0*26 

3-4 


0*5S 

0*50 

0*45 

.36 

i 

0*39 

1 

•30 

0-55 

0*3: 

0*3S 

0-361 0-i7 

0*37 

0*45 

0*37 

A— 5 


0*67 

0-o6 

0*63 

.-0* 

DO 

O'Gli 

f 

1 

0*64 

0*52 

0*56 

O'-in 

0 Ob 

0*53| 

0'63 

0*52 

5—6 ’ * 


1*23 

1 22 

0*74 ' 

•64 

0*751 

•59: 

0*72 

0*70 

0*69 

0*65' 0*77 

0*C7f 

0*77 

0*09 

6—7 


1*6S 

1'63 

0*S7 1 

*80 

O-STj 

•911 

o *;2 

o*:i 

0*83 

0*74 

0*SG 

0*8-4 

0*93 1 

0*S7| 

7— S 


rm 

1 43 

ri7 

( 

1-01 

! 

0*061 

1 

^ '1 

0*94 

0*S2 

Ml 

0*9S1 1-02 

0*D6 

j 

Mo : 

1*03 

S— 9 


1’6G 

! 

I'5a: 

1*23 

1 

I'OT,; 

M?' 

I'oJ 

121 

0*95 

MS 

M2 

114 

i-05 

1 25 

M2 

9—10 


I*4Q 

l'4l| 

l'G4 

I *55; 

I ’34: 

1-23] 

1*54 

I -271 

l‘C4 

1*44 

1*35 

1*27 

1 ’55 

1*44 

10—14 


1*75 

1*05 

1*S0 

1-65: 

1 rsii 

1*52] 

1*76 

1*55 

1*75 

164 

1-61 

1*47! 

1*78 ' 

1*63 

15—19 


2"0S 

rso; 

2 ’21 

I’Od 

i 2*37^ 

2*08 

2*40 

1 20S 

2*20 

1'90J 2-11 

s 

1*89; 

2*21 

’ 

20—24 

i 

S'37 

rm. 

2*65 

2*3o| 

f 

2*92, 

2*4^ 

' 2*39 

2*44 

2*61 

2*32 

2‘4S 

2*09 

2*62 

! 2’2g| 

25—29 


2 *5?. 

2-35 

2*97 

2*4-ii 

s*i9 

2*90 

3*22 

2*S2 

3*C4 

2 *84 

2*85 

2*41 

^ 2*9o 

' 2*00 

30 Tiiid over 

'1 

2-73 

2-41j 

3*10 

2*Glf 

1 

3*Sij 

*’"741 

1 

1 3*41! 

2*83 

3*13 

2*70 

2*99 

2*48 

3*08 

2 *61 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ¥H-B. 

Statement showing net fertility for male and female children nov/ living for varying durations of marriage 

for caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). 


AYEKAGE NtniBBH OF MALE AM) FEMALE CHILDKEN UVUQ AT CENSITS 1021, 


Dgeation 02? 

% 

MAREUGE. 

Group L 




1 Group F. 

Group VI, 

1 AH Groups, 

to 

1 

O 

§ 

p 
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1 

CO 

•1 

g 

N 

» 

a» 

1 

Oi 
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B 

m 

u 

1 

m 

c3 

s 

R 

p 

ZJ 

to 

't 

a 

0 

rR 

83 

pSd 

to 

1 

g 

to 

0 

1 

P 

Al 

a 

0— i 


0 

0 

*015 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

*010 

0 

1—2 

9 * • *, 

0-12 

o*os 

mmM 

•064 

0*11 

0*05 

■IBl 

015 

kbhi 

wnS 

0*07 


'08 

'07 

2-3 


0*36 

0*29 

•27 

*22 

0*24 

0*21 

1 0*34 

0*27 

0*22 

019 

mtmi\ 


*27 

'22 

3—4 




'S6 

•27 

0*32 

0*25 


0*29 

0*31 

0.-26 

0-37 


0-30 


' 4—5 ' ' 



0*47 

*54 

*45 

0*46 





0*36 

0-45 

0*42 

Bin 

Mil 

5—8 


1*03 


*55 

*47 

0-58 





WE»{ 

0*57 


K^li 


e— 7 


1*36 

1*37 

77 

•65 


0*62 



0*62 


0*80, 

, 0*64 

0*75' 

0*68 

7-8 


1*32 

r25 

•m 

•S8 

0*61 

0*71 






0*68 



fi— 


1*42 

1*35 

•96 

•83 




0*69' 

*087 

0*85 




HI 



1-25 

1*17 

1*33 

1*2S 

■Ml 

■aEOl 

1*18 

0-97| 

1*25 

1*14 

■BSm 

0*S6 

1'22 

1*15 

10—14 


MBUT 

1-35 

1-44 

■Mil 

1*34 

1*20 

1-30 

1-17! 
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1*23 

1*12 

1'37 

1*25 

15—10 


i-S2 

1*39 

vm 

1-51 

1*77 

1*54 

1*74 

1*56 

1*45 

1*46 

1*64 

. 1'32 

1-66 

1*47 

20—24 

« 

i-sa 

1*54 

2-02 

1*75 


1*74 

2*13 

■BSI 

1*87 

1-65 

1*87 

, 1^59 

1*96 

1*69 

25—29 

4 • « 

HW 

rS4 

2*26 

1*83 

2*29 

1*99 

2*36 

»BIWI 

2*26 

2*00: 


■d 

9'?>1 

1*87 

SO and ow 

ft « tt » 


1-74 

2-25 

1’87 

2*32 


2*30 

1*72 

lyn 

m 

2^19 

1*71 

hzs 

rss 
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CHAPTER m. 


SCBMHIARY I'iti,:. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Viil! A 

Siatemeni showing the observed and cslcuialol Avcr.ige grorK (i. r., If;; Ji 

varying duraiion of marriage for diiTorcnt Casie G)aii,i;.a (FnijiaL 


>i ehsldraji born alive) W 
€-n:-:iis 1921). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-B. 

Relationship of husband and wife (Musalmans), Muzaffargarh District. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-D. 

Relationship of husband and wife (Musalmans), Delhi Province. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LKeracy. 


SECTION. I. --GEM LVI^EU-^VCT. 


14=^ Erforencc <0 .stati£lics. Mo. D( finiUr n (/i i n* m>' .. i^,u. i-ucni aisui. 

bution ofLiU-nicy. 14(;. LiKn-acy by dWrkl.s. M7. Lib n.cy by |)iyiKi„>,H |.|S. l.,(.u<y by cribs 

and towns 14'J LittiV.icy by r.diginn.s. 1 . 10 . JOiicot of bli<nii'oiiort.i(>iiK ol lliiuliis aiicl Mn.salinaiis in Ibe total 

papulation on tlio literacy u£ each eoiiinuiiiity. lOl. Lilcnicy by (undoH. I..V. Lilcriicy by occuptdloiis. 

SECTION If. -LITEllAOY AND THbl STATLS'1 11 S DK T.I1K I'lDlU/ATlON UEI'AHIMliKT. 


153. Adult literacy, l.l-t. Literiioy in ScIiooIn, and c.xtni-wdiobi.sbic lili riioy 1 .1.5, 'I Ik m iiilor irqtircd 
to rcpbtcc'loss of bterati s by dfi..tb. l.lti. Si«ciilativ( iiicr. aw in iniilc lilrniny in Jlrilicb ID irili.iy dull g tie 
decade 1321-31. 157. E.vp'an.'uon of KdiKiatinn sima' 1 9111. 


Section 1.— General Literacy- 


Keferenre ]42. Tlie figures for odiiciition liy religion, ami ago aro given in Imperial 

to Statists, vifl ; Part A containing tlic. provincial .suiiiiiiary, Pari. .B details for dis- 

tiictw and Rtates and Pirrt C details for cities a, ml selected towns, and Imperial 
Table IX, whicli gives the rleta.ils of odiica,tion by certain selected castes, tribes 
and races. Wliile tlic Imperial Tables give f.lic a.bsoIul.e .figures, the data giving 
the proportionate amount of liieriicy per wMe. of [.lopiilation are ctmtained in the 
Subsidiary Tables. 

Subsidiary Table 1 gi.vo.s the literacy per 'lll■iU(‘, by -I tvge- grounds, by sex 
and religion for the Puirja,b and Delhi so,para.iely. 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives the innnber of Iiicra.tes per wille ]»y a,ge, sex and 
loGddiiy for e.ae.li disiric.t, St.a.t.o ami natiirit.1 division. 

Subsidiary ilAble HI gives the. lit.eraey per milk- by I'eUgiou, sex and locahfcy 
for each district, Sta.tc mid natural division. 

Subsidiary Tabic IV gives the same i,tifor,mai.ion. as Sulisidiaiy ’Tahle 
III fox English literacy. 

Sulisidiary Tidile V gives the, variat.ion in lite.rac.y in each, of tlie 5 censuses 
since 1881 — 19‘2i for males and females scpraratoly, and for tlio. 3 age-groups 10 — 14, 
15 — 19 and 20 and over for each district. State find ruitural division. 

Subsidiaiy Table VI gives the number of llterat(.bs par mille for eacli caste, 
and also literates in English per 10,000 of population. 

Subsidiary Table Vll shows the growtli in the nnniber of educational 
institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 1920-21, based on the 
returns of the Education Department, .Punjab, 
pffinuion 143. The instruction contained on the cove,r of filve. enumeration hook 

oi Litefscy. j^g 2 i Census, read as follows ; — 

“ Column .14 — (Literate or illiterate)—- Jfluter against fill persons, who 
ca.n both, read and write any language, the word ‘ literate’ ; 
against persons who cannot read and w.iito any language make 
a cross in this column.” 

The supplementary instructions to supervisors, given in Appendix I to 
the Code of Census Procedure of the Punjab, 1921, road as follows : — 

“ Column 14 — A person should not be entered as literate unless he 
can write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it.” 

Except for verbal alterations these instructions are exactly tho same as 
those given in 1911, and as pointed out in paragraph 413 of the last Census Eeport, 
the definition adopted in the 1911 and 1921 censuses demands a higher standard 
of literacy than did the instructions at the Censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901. Com- 
parison of the figures of literacy, therefore, between the last two Censuses of lSD 
and 1921 with the literacy obtaining at any of the 3 previous censuses will be 
misleading.^ Comparison between the returns of literacy for the 1911 and 1921 
Censuses will, however’, be feasible, provided no insistence is made on minor diner- 
ences, wliich ma.y be the result of inaccurate returns. 

Extent oi 144. Out of a total population of 25,101,060 persons in the Punjab, 967,943 
1 4acy. persons, comprising 882,637 males and 85,406 females, were returned as hterate 
in the present census. In the Delhi Province, out of a total of 488,188 persons, 
62,458 persons, comprising 45,389 males and 7,069 females,, were returned as 
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literate. Of tlie. total population o£ age 5 and over, the numbers of literate per- 
sons in the Punjab were 45 per /Ddh ; of literate males 74 per milJe, and of 
literate females 9 per mille ; the. correspondiug figures for the Dellii Province 
were 122 per mille of hterate persons, 180 per mille of Uterate males and 40 per 
mdle of hterate females. The proportion of literac)^ therefore, in the Delhi 
Province is nearl}' 3 times that of the Punjab, a circumstance associated 
ivith the fact that out of a population of about 488,000 in the Delhi Province, 
no less than 304,000 live in Delhi City itself. 


143 

Punjab ; th 
m 

diagicifiii., oa i 

of the kink; 
are 
tlie di 


Of the literate males in the 
Punjab, 16 per cent, and of 
literate females 14 per cent, are 
literate in English. In the Delhi 
Province, the percentage of 
literate.s in English, out of the 
total munber of literate persons, 
is 31 per cent, for males and 26 
per cent, for females. Comparison 
of the number of literates and of 
literates iu English per mille for 
1911 and 1921 is given in the 
marginal table. 

Diagranii 46 and 47 show the local distribution of literacy in the Loeai 


Tereitorial Division. 

i 

Literate, 

Liter iTE in 
English, 

1911 1 1921. 

1911. 1 1021. 

i ?•' I 1 

S 2 1 3 

i 1 

' tT ! 

2? ! ^ 

! ' ! i 

British Territory .. 05 G; 07' S 

i i I ! ! 

Native States .J 511 3 5!?j 4 

1 1 ) i 

9 1 

3* .. 

11 i 

i 

V- 


Punjab ; tlie curve.s of the, 15 maps separating regions of literacy of below 50 per 
nille tor from regions where literacy for males exceeds 50 per miUe. These 
on T'ansii and State ligures of literacy and, therefore, most 
lie kinks, which it m.^,7 be noticeJ, are vei'v uinnerousin the isopleths for 1911, 
r3p'-’a;:mt.rynve ot Iccai variations in literacy, as imlimtecl hj the returns. Both 
diagrams for 1911 and 1921 present the .same general featui’es, that is to say, 
that a it'lativeiy Ingii.ritandard of literacy obtains in a great part of the North- 
West -Oi the Punjab and in its Eastern and Central regions ; but between these 
two regions there is an unexpected strip with a low proportion of literates which 
covers parw of tiie taia'.kot, Amritsar, Lahore, Sheikhupura, Eerozepore and 
Montgomery diiStriGt:;, in which literacy is below 50 per mille. There is another 
region 0: low literacy which is mainly comprised in the districts of Hissar, Kohtak 
and Kanial. 


Dis. 

tribBtioti of 
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PUNJAB CENSUS BEPOBT, 1921. 



The main features of tlic distribution of literacy in various tabsils of the 
province, as is exhibited by diagrams 46 and 47, are readily explicable by refer- 
ence to a map of the Punjab showing the parts of the Province in which there 
are few or many schools per head of population. A diagram (No. 48) showing 
the population served by each school has been drawn and is reproduced below — 


D!AGRA«\f 4G 



It will be observed that the area in which there are more than 4,500 persons 
per school iu the centre of the Punjab corresponds fairly closely with the area in 
■diagram 47 in which the literacy falls below 50 per miUe. Similarly, there are more 
than 5j600 persons per school in the Bhiwani tahsil, included in the area 
■of low literacy which sweeps across Hissar and Rohtak: bnt, conversely, 
jilthough there are few schools in the tahsils of Bhaiwal, Phalia, Hafizabawi and 
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OMmofc, tliis is an area in 'vvhicli literacy exceeds 50 'pe,f mille. Naturally the 
mere number of schools in any tahsil is not. an exact index of the number of 
hterates to be expected in the general population; and on the whole it is surpii- 
sinff to find such a close correspondence between the two sets of figures as is 
exMbited by diagrams 47 and 48. The. figures for the number of schools are those 
supplied to me by the courtesy of Mr. G-. Anderson, Director of Public Instruction. 
Punjab, and apply to the year 1921-22. 

146. The diagram given in the margin shows the extent of literacy general- 
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, DIAGRAM 501 


Hifileby districts, the falling away of 
the curves for male literacy and for 
literacy generally being roughly con- 
emrent, as might be expected in wew 
of the fact that male htexacy is over 
8 times the extent of female literacy. 
The extent of literacy in the first 
3 districts, namely, Simla, males 211 
and females 156 per ■milk ; Rawalpindi, 
males 120 and females 19 per mille ; 
and Lahore, 100 per mille for males and 
23 per mille for females, is due to 
exceptional circumstances. Simla con- 
tains a very large proportion of Euro- 
peans and educated Indians, Rawalpindi 
has a very large Cantonment, and 
Lahore is the educationl centre of 
the Punjab. Karnal, Sheildiupura and 
Hissar are the most backward districts 
in the Punjab, Sheikhupura being but a newly created district, and Hissar and 
Kamal remote from the capital of the province. LyaUpur with 52 males and 6 
literate females per mille is strikingly backward in spite of the fact that it fairly 
bristles with schools except in the Chiniot Tahsil. 

147. The diagram given in the margin shows the proportionate literacy 
for males and females by natural divisions, the 
Sub-Himalayan Area coming first, and the North- 
West Dry Area last in the proportion of literates, 
both male and female. It would be a far cry to 
correlate the extent of literacy with geological 
formation or clinaatic conditions. No diagram is 
given to indicate the extent of English literacy 
by natural divisions, and the following obser- 
vations must suffice. Among males the Suh- 
Himalayan tract with 156 literates per 10,000 
comes first. The Indo-Gangetic Plain with 128 
literate males, the Himalayan vfith 85 literate 
males, and the North-West Dry Area with 70 
literate males per 10,000 follow in the order 
named. As regards females the Himalayan Area 
with 26 per 10,000 comes first, closely followed 
by the Indo-Gangetic Plain with 25 per 1 0,000. 
The Sub-Himalayan Area comes next with 16 
literate females per 10,000 and the North-West 
Dry Area is the last with only 4 females 
literate in Ei^Iish per 10,000 of population^ 

The marginal table will show 
that the extent of English 
male literacy is largely depen- 
dent on the presence or absence 
of Cantonments which usually 
contain a considerable number 
of European troops. 
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natural Ditidon, 

Number of i 
Eteiato 
males per 
10,000 for 
ages S and 
over. 

Number of 
canton- 
ments. 

Sub-EKmalayan 

156 

10 

Indo-Gangetio Plain 

128 ' 

4 

Himalayan , , . , ' 

85 

4 

KortK^West Dry Area . . . , | 

70 i 

i 1 
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PUNJAB CENSUS KEPOBT, 1921. 


Uteiacy by 
Cities and 
Towns. 


148. 


The marginal table shows the literates fer mille for certain cities 

and selected towns. As compared with 66 
literate males and 8 literate females in the 
province as a whole, the 8 cities and 
selected towns of the Punjab provide us 
with 213 literate males and 64 literate 
females per mille and this is an indication 
of the greater extent of literacy which 
obtains in urban as compared with rural 
areas. The reasons for this need no elabora- 
tion. 


1 

Literate jper 7nille, 

City or Town. j 

Males, 

Females. 

' ” 1 

Ambala 

215 

62 

Eerozepore 

248 

78 

Lahore 

244 

97 

Sialfiot 

234 

59 

Jullundur 

223 , 

63 

Delhi 

208 1 

49 

Rawalpin^H 

199 1 

87 

Am ri tsar 

158 1 

18 

Mutlan 

114 i 

31 


Literacy by 
HeJigioas. 


149. 


Religion. 

1911. 

1921. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All religions 

63 

8 

74 

9 

Hindus 

95 

7 

113 

18 

tSikhfi 

94 

12 

93 

13 

Jains 

464 

24 

506 

47 

Musalmana 

27 

2 

37 

4 

Christiana . . 

235 

125 

140 

93 


per mille at the Censuses of 1911 and 1921. 
Hindu, Musalman, and Jain religions show 
an increase in litera.cy both male and 
female, while a decrease is exhibited by 
the Christian religion : Sikhs have 

remained .almost exactly in the same 
state of hteracy as they were in 1911. The 
decrease of literacy among Christians is 
undoubtedly due to the inclusion among 


The greatest relative advance is that made by the Musalman community, but 
it is stiU very backward in education, and will have to make up a great deal of 
leeway before it approaches the standard of literacy among Hindus. The educa- 
tional stagnation of the Sikhs is possibly due to a real increase in literacy com- 
bined with a diminution arising from the conversion of the comparatively iUi- 
terate Mazhabi to the ranks of Sikhism. However this may be, the fact remains 
that Sikhs, who were equal to Hindus in literacy in 1911, have now fallen some 
way behind them. Another factor in the situation is possibly the fact that a 
knowledge of GurmukM is not a key to any Government appointment in the 
same way as the Urdu language is, and this may to some extent explain the grow’- 
ing neglect of the national language of the Sikhs. Prom among Christians, Euro- 
peans are almost universally literate, the numbers being 905 per mille for males 
and 933 per mille for females, for ages 5 and over, while among Indian Christians 
the corresponding numbers are only 46 and 34 per mille. Among the religious 
communities which only supply a very small fraction to the total population of 
the province, namely, the Parsi, the Jew and the Buddhist, a very high standard 
of literacy prevails. Parsis have 723 Hterate males per mUle, and 746 literate 
females per milk. Jews have 273 males and 286 females per mille, and Buddhists 
206 hterate males and 18 hterate females per mille. The 3 communities, the 
European Christian, Parsi and Jewish differ from all the other rehgious communi- 
ties of the province in possessing a greater proportion of literate females than 
literate males. 

Bflsst oE 150. A very striking relationship between the percentage of Hindus in 

the various districts of the province and the percentage of literacy among Hindus 
Hindus and may be noticed.* The association is this: As the percentage of Hindus 
total population diminishes in going from one district to another so the 
population percentage of literacy among Hindus increases, although the increase of hteracy 
does not bear a linear relationship to the diminntion of the percentage of Hindus 
Smaity. m the total population. Thus in every district in which the percentage of Hindus 
lies between 60 and 100 the percentage of literacy is about 5 or 6 ; but in districts 
with less than 10 per cent, of Hindus the percentage of literacy among Hindus is 
over 25 per cent. - 

The most , probable, explanation of this, suggested by Sheikh Abdul Majid, 
my Personal Assistant, is that in those districts in which there is a large propor- 
tion of Hindus, most of them will he formd to he engaged in agriculture, whereas 
in the districts with relatively few Hindus most of them will be engaged in trades 
or professioES. For Musalmans. a similar relationship obtains, that is to say, 
the proportion of hterate Musahnans is greater in those districts where there 


(*My attention was drawn to this fact by Mr. Abdnl Majid^ A.? my Head Computer.) 
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I .f them than in districts where there a.re relatively more Musalmans: 

of literacy amoiic^ Musalmaiis does not rise above 10, even 

'‘Vt tiete are °.to.r 5 per cent. o£ Muealmans. Conerdera- 

iS if toe and economy prevent tire reprodnetion of tie very mterestmg cna- 

which illustrate the foregoing argument. • i t l U ^ 

^ 151 The absolute figures of literacy by caste are giveu in Imperial Table 

IX wifiie‘the%portions per 1.000 of literates, and per 10,000 lor m 

Msh are giv4r in Subsidiary Table VI for 1911 and 1921 ImpexTal Table IX 
is narticiilarfy useful because it difierentiates Hindus, Sikhs, Musalmans a id 
T'bit ill each caste ; the absence of this difterentiation m some of the caste mb es 
faTfrStfnl source of errors of interpretation, as there are so tew castes, especiaUy 
I'on.li^dSantn Hrudn and &h castes, winch do not contain a large pro- 

portion of wMchtoiv the highest proportion of literates ere slmwn m the 

xlic v.a margin. It will be noticed, 

that there has not been much 
change in the relative position 
of the castes since 1911, the 


Caste. 


1921, 1 1911. 


Caste 


1921. 


Khatri 

Agganval 

Arora 

Brabnaaii 

Sayad 

Qoreski 


231! 

209' 

172 

122 

97 


250 Sheikh 
212 Sunar 
210|Khoja 
llSPathan 
83’MQghal 


87 

52 
57 
57 

53 


1911. 


74 

80 


58 predominantly Hindu castes 
being far superior iii literacy 
to the Musalmans. The castes 


F less than 10 ner mUe o; 

f literates for 1921 are as follows 

9 

Dogar 

61 

Malliar 

6 

6 

1 Dumna 

- ! 

0 1 

Mallali 

5 

9 

Harni 

. . 3 1 

31eo 

6 

5 

Kumhar 

5 1 

Mochl 

6 

2 

Machhi 

.. 4 ! 

Mussalli 

1 

5 

Mahtam 

-i i 

Tell 

7 

2 

Mali 

.. 6 i 


1 - 


Bawaria 
Bharai 
Balocli 
Cliamar 
Oh-iilixa 

Dagi and Koli 
Dbanak 

These castes are nearly ^ o 

-.1 or crime. The castes which show a relatively large proportion 

S faSlararto Khatri (60), -tea (29). Sheikh (20), Sayad (23) and 

Qure»hig2)._^^^ figures of literacy by oconpation for the Censiiees of 1891, 1011 

and 1921 are 


m 


nven in the table noted below- 


N UMBER OF LITERATES REP. 1,000. 


Serial i 
No. i 


I 

1 

*> 

3 

4 ' 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

II 

1 

2 

III 

IV 
1 
2 
3 


Caste. 


Ageioulture 

Arain 

Awaii 

Ghirath 

Jat 

K^amhoh 

Labana 

Moghal 

Pathan 

Eajppt 

Saini 

PBIBSTS and DEVOTEEa 

Brahman • • 

Sayad 

Huntees (Mahtam) 
Tradees • • 

Arora 

Khatri 

Sheikh 


1891 

1911 

1921 

Seiial 

No. 

1 

Caste. I 

1 

1891 

1911 

1921 

14 

19| 

23 

V 

Artisans 

20 

26 

26 

7 

u! 

17 

1 

Chhimba 

19 

28 

33 

U 

13| 

20 

2 

Kashmiri 

17 

34 

39 

s 


16 

3 

Lohar 

11 

14| 

17 

13 

17^ 

19 

4 

Nai 

10 

13 

10 

12 

16 

15 

5 

Sunar 

76 

80 

82 

10 

23 

30 

6 

Tarkhan 

15 

23 

23 

30 

49 

53 

VI 

Criminal Tribe?! 

2 

3 

3 

41 

53 

57 

1 

1 Bawaria, 

2 

4 

2 

12 

26 

33 

2 

Harm 

2 

C) 

0 

3 

15 

26 

35 

i 

Pakhiwara . , 


3 

17 

97 

107 

117 

VII 

Others 

7 

10 

13 

102 

113 

. 122 

1 

Banvala 

5 

7 

11 

71 

83 

97 

2 

Bharai 

2 

4 

6 

4 

t a 

1 4 

3 

Jhiwar 

6 

11 

12 

m 

\ 191 

1 1T7 

' 4 

Jogi-Rawal 

17 

24 

: 43 

20c 

\ 210 

1 172 






2U 

5 250 

I 231 






G2 

5 74 

t 81 



‘ 




and it indicates that the greatest advance in literacy in. the last 40 years has been 
made by agriculturists; artisans come next. 


Section II —Literacy and the Statistics of the Education Department. 

153. A boy or girl at school, even when literate, is only potentially impor- 
tant • so the value of any system of education is to be tested by the efficiency of 

' *,\mong practicallT the only important caste wMch is composed almost exclusively of Sikhs, is thoBam- 

, ia this tiere are a certain num'bcr of Hindus: these have recently been claiming to be excluded 

the caste on the ground that they are really Dhiman Brahmans. The matter is dealt within Chapter XX J 
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PUNJAB CENSUS EEPOBTf 1921. 


Lir^racy 
In Schools, 
and exlni' 
Seholasllc 
literacy. 


Tlie nani- 
liers required 
t0 ireplaes 
less of iite- 
rates by 
dealfj. 


tlie adult iueiabei'S of the C'oiuiuunity. O', I.Ik'iv.I'oix'., lliciiuy in fclie census 
meamiig of the word and social efficiency :rro corj-'chrOvc, the Ihinjai) lias bettered 
itself but slightly during the last decade. In 1 . 9 ] I li'oin among 7 , 038,795 males 
over the age of 20 in the Pinrjab and Delhi G 05,453 were lilrvrate. Ju 1921 out of 
7 , 308,792 urnles over 20 in fiio .ihinja,)) and Deliii 705,083 were Literate. Thus 
literacy among adult nialos I'ose li'Oin (cir) to ll-or) per (uuit. (lur'urg the decade, 
The difference between these two ligim^s, 0‘20 pm.’ cenf-., is less tJian twice tlie 
probable error of the difl:ereiic,e, nanudy, <>■ i 35 ,* so thai. however imich we inav 
expect .-rdult literacy to iiave inereasod in the 10 vtcii’s lietwe.i'ii lOl.i iind 1921 , 
we are not jnstified in conc.]inliiig tluit it' has done so. e.vcopt foi’ .i'casona other 
than those basei.L on the census returns, t 

lo-i. It is dcsiralilo, to exaunine the iiguroi for lil.enM-v in schools, both in 
order to deteriuiiie the extent of ('.xi.r:i-schola,sti(’ literao.y, a,i\d also with a view 
to estimating the likelihood of l iie extension of literacy in, tlu' Province and of the 
proportion of adult literates wliichis likely to I’csiilt in fiituri'. yoa.r,s from a given 
yearl}' outturn of iite.ra,te scholars b}’ the .ld(iii('a,fioii Depart, ii urn t.;j, d.'hough 
there is not complete unanimity, the consensus of opinion in the .!)e[)a,rtmeut is 
in favour of I'l’eatiug ouc-third of ihc 4i.li .FriiHiH'y ami a,ll. of tlie 5th rriiuaiy 
cLis.se.s ill 191.1 a. s literate ; while in .1921, wlion i.he. old bth e.la,ss .had ceased to be 
a Primary class, iavo-lihiriis of the -ith I’riinary class to 1)c regarded as 
literate. Wo obtain then the fothm'ing esti,ina,te of the number of litei'ate persons 
(males and females) in Depa.rl, mental Sehools. 


Vfaytiuii of .IV Fi’inui ry oclbiiaiis ; J- in 19 H ; :jn 1 1)21 
8oiii>]iir8 in clas8<.',8 iUkat IV .Phiiiary in .sdliiniis and cdlh'oi s 

Total likrato .sedmiarF 

LitcraV'ri under 20 yr-ar^ old acenrdiiiy, lo (Vdihus (liriiihli dViritory, ituOiidijip Indln 
Province in 101 1 excluding in 1 021 ) .. ’ 

lilxid-a-bcln'i]n‘^iiic boioiv 20 .. 

]jiter;i(cp in Priii-ili dVrrilorica 
Evtra'Hcliolasiio liloi’alcs of all ae.es 


(IMD-II. 

d2J02 


i 020-21, 
20,076 
90,431 


7.0/102 

174,084 

90,282 

77-l,Sdri 

(199,448 


i:]0,4U7 

220,040 

80,282 

833/192 

703,085 


LiUratc MaUs ci:pr 2d /or the Punjab 
mid Delhi. 


Thus while extra-scholastic literates lielow 20 ha,ve dc('i.’eased by 19,000 

persons, consequent on. the closing clow,n of many 
private educational instiintions during the 
decade, there h<i,s been a very slight increase in 
the numbers of cxtra-scholastic literates of 
all age,s. I’he results sugge.st tJiat the efl'orts 
of the Departmeirt of Education to increase 
the literacy of the Province liave been almost 
completely nullified by the diminution in 
private educational enterprise. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that '' efi'ective ” 
male literacy, which we may regard as a 
touchstone of flie utilitarian value of education 
has advanced only from 9 '45 to 9 ’65 per cent, 
for tlie whole of the Punjab and Delhi. The 

relevant figures are noted in the margin. 

155. Tatdng the figures of Life Table P for the Punjab, for males, as given 
in the Actuarial Report on page 187 of Volume I, Chapter 'V' of the Census of 
India Report for 1911, we see that out of a population of 2,122,761 males, 41,738 
enter their 20th year of age each year : so that by a simple sum in proportion 
we find that out of 11,306,265 males in British Territory in 1921, 222,305 
males will attain their 20th birth-day each year. 


! 1011. 

1 

1921. 

Punjab 

Delhi 

! 065,453 

! 

! 

670,000 

35,683 

Total 

1 605,453 

i 

705,683 

Total Mcile-3 over ^i) jer ihe Punjab 
and Delhi. 

Punjab 

Delhi 

7,038,5951 

7,144,124 

164,668 

Total 

1 

7,038,795 

7,308,792 


^Assuming that the probable etror of the I’etnrns for the percentage of literates is 1 per cent, for either census, 
the probable error of the diSerence of two figures of 9'5 per cent, is v^T X 0*095 - 0 ’136. The assumption of a 
probable error of 1 per cent, does not seem excessive in view of the vagueness of the test q^uestion, apart from the 
BTTOTS arising from complete omissions. 

f Of literates over 20 a small population will be scholars and collegians » and these might be excluded in esti- 
mating the number of adult literates who are “efiectives ” so far as the community is concerned. TT'om the veiy 
intereating ** Keport on the Progress of Education in the Eunjab during the quinquennium ending 1921-22 it may 
ba found {mde General Table X, pages LH and UlI) that there were 3,272 pupils over 20 in schools and Arts 
GoIIegeB. Of these 277 were in the Primary classes , leaving almost exactly 3,000 literate scholars over 20, 

must make acknowledgment of the great courtesy and assistance received from Mr. G. Anderson^ Ifirecto 
of Education, Mi, Tydeman, Mr. Maqbul Bhah and other OMcem of the Department, both in supplying me mth'' 
the necessary statistics and in discusaing their bearing on the census figure ' fiteracy. 
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Pii!li;ib 


in '.'.'i'.o .lie eaeli year is 21 . 560 . 

Ke'udily speaking tken. Briri.sli Teniror}' in 
iteinte raaies of the age rk 2(' to be tiiniek on* ea-'!i year, in 
kie pre.seiiT .staiielarbi of O'T ])ei' eeiit. ol nraie literate.^ '.iver Tin- age nr 

lu ortler lo sriaiiitaiu a standar'l oi 2('i per cent. lO -ir-eraTer 
dales over tweiuv vears of age. it v.'ould be iiece'MU"'.' t" ions "’.it uiiour 45 


a ill s'eiyuji'e 22,000 
oivler tt! maintaia 
20 . 


iUlIbjUg 


tliouAcUi^i literate rnales ecieh v'ear. uir xjuuo.ui’du 


As tlie Education Db-piiriu-cut aiauaiiy prarlui^s 
47.u0(d' literate males each year, it ivnuld, ii its exhorts err iiiimiraHicd y/o rota 
with the increase in population. t secure the ri'entmd urtiimi:.LCiit b-i ]icr rMit. 
of male literary in British Terrirory in the .hrnvin^-e. pr-o'idrO tlso lAspses rnm 
iiliieracA' are not too cornnioin As some eOiicatikand autie'ruu;.-' u'lnin. tiicL'e is 
ii great proportion of l'u\'.s ivlio have passed thi'ikiigii the j.enoary v\‘!e> mir 

scarc-ely litU-atc at die nioiueiiT of their leaving sdiuol ; the.sc niU.^’T iviap.se nito 
iiiiteracv in a verv short, time. Souie cjUotaTions from the admirable ” Eepoit 
Oil the 'Progre.ss of Education in the Pimjab during the Q)nincjueuniinn ending 
1921-22 " may be permitted. The Inspector ol .Schools. Anil;ala Dni.sion, writes — 
■■ TJii' (uiv that pas.‘’es i.ur- of the ]ir.;seiit clay I'niijary caii iiarcliy In- r'daieci 

liii'i'int;. He i.s mU eveii able to cun'y "d C'.'irrest.orjde’.iee cvitii "u: i‘-, ila ]i;u'C-i:T in the 
vilLure dads that hi.s bov Las gained iic. ace.,.i'upli5lni'!erii vnirh hawng lU nourc ol ji..ur 
year.v or even longer cravat 'OliOol. ” 

Sardar Bishen Singh v-vuites — 

'■ The exi.stinu eurrieuluni. overburdened a.-, it is Thu coupledi r, irh rhe four 

f!a.S' school, has uu'.de the boy nicue liable to relap.se into illiteracy. 

It seems probable, tlierefore, that even when the Department is in a posi- 
tion to turn out 60.000 Hteiate boys per annum, the pei'centagc of relapse tviil 
always be Mgh. In tlie argument that follows we will assume that the Edncation 
DepuU'tinent is oiilv able to prodru-e 50.000 males oi the age of 20 who trill be 
permunently literate. 

worth while to hazard an estimate of the increase 
in literacy among males over 20 in British 
Territory, on the a.s.sumption of the production 
of 50,000 stabl}' literate males annually during 
the next decade. The figtixea in tl\e margin 
show the numliers id' the literate males of 20 
rears of age produced year by year who will be 
alive in 1931. 

To this number -143,300. have to be added 
the survivors in 1931 of the existing male 
literates of 20 t'ears age and over ; these now 
number 566,323. Adopting the figures of Life 
Table P we find that a proportion of 0'656 of 
them will be alive in 1931. This gives 371.508 
aurtivoxs of males who were literate prior to 1921, and the total number of 
male literates over 20 in British Territory will be constituted as follows : — 

Survivors in 1931 of male literates over 20 in 1921 . . 371,508 


1.56. It 


IS 



! 

[Survival rate, 
j 

Survivors. 

1921 

.,j 0'794 

39,700 

1922 

..j 0-SI5 

40,700 

1923 

0-S35 

41 ,700 

1924 

..1 0-856 

42,800 

1925 

..j O’STT' 

‘ 43,800 

I92G 

..! 0‘S9S' 

44,900 

1927 

0'9iS: 

45,900 

1928 

o'oao' 

i 46,900 

1929 

0*959| 

47,900 

193U 

.,! 0-980i 

[ ! 

1 49,000 

443,300 


SpficulatU'e 
inerease m 
male literacy 
m Brills b 
Territory dur- 
5ag tlio de- 
cs E 1921-Sl, 


Literates f roduced during the decade 1921-1930 
and alive in 1931. 


. 443.300 


Total 


814.808 


Assuming an increase of population at the rate of 5'5 per cent, during 
the decade the number of males above 20 in 1931 will be 6,161,000, so that 


is the number of students in the 4th Primary class according to General Table X, page Lll of the 
Pveport on the Progress oi Education in the Punjab for 1920-21 , Mr. Anderson, the Director oi Education,, 
infoniis me that Ms Department expects to turn out an average of 60,000 literates annually during the next 
decade. 

tThe present annual increment of population is about 0‘55 per cent. 
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DIAGRAM 51. 


t-iie percentage of male literacy for males over 20 years of age in British Territory 
will Ije then ].3'2 per cent., as compared with a figure of 9‘7 per cent, in 1921. 

Too many assumptions are involved to make this prediction of any great 
certainty, hut it does at least afford guidance as to the probable increase of 
literacy during the next decade consecjuent on a given educatioiia] policj^ 
In particular, if in future years there arc less than the assumed annual number 
of relapses into illiteracy of 10,000 per annum, or a greater outturn of initially 
literate persons tire resultant literacy at the Census of 1931 will he in exces.s of 
the 13'2 per cent, calculated above, and vke versa.'^ 

Espansion 157. I close the chapter by giving two diagrams, wliich illustrate the 

Eduea- groudh of the number of scholars and in the expenditure of the Education De- 

})ai'tment during the last 
20 years. Before attempt- 
ing to discuss the relative 
increase of expenditure 
and of the number of 
scliolars, it would be neces- 
sary to correct the former 
figures for the change m 
the purcha.sjng power of 
the rupee, and thus the 
enquiry would lead us 
too far afield to be pursued 
any i’urther here. Slention 
may however he made of 
the calculation by the 
present writer of an 
index number of prices 
based on the Lahore 
wholesale prices of 24 
leading commodities which 
shows that prices have 
increased from 100 in 
the year 1910 — 14 to 202 
in 1921. Since then there 
has been a marked fall in 
prices, but even so, more 
must not be expected from 
an expenditure of three 
rupees at the present time 
than from two rupees 
before the war. While 
therefore expenditure on 
Education expressed in 
rupees has trebled in the 
10 years 1910-11 to 
1920-21, the efiective ex- 
penditure expressed in 
purchasing power is now 
probably only about 
double 'what it was 10 
years ago. Progi'ess dur- 
ing the next decade will 
indicate to what extent 
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the community is getting a return for its increasing outlay, 

*The nnmedcal dependence of the amount of literacy on thenninber of scholars is exhibited by a correlatic-B 
'Co-efacient of 0*507* obtsiniEg between the ratio of male scholars to male population between 5 — 15 years and 
the miniber of literate males per wilh of males for each Pimjab district. 

^ The co-^facients of variation from district to district of the ratio of scholars to population* and of the pgr 
rnlk HumUt of literate males, am almost exactly the same, being 28*3 and 27-4 per centfrespectively. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Literacy by ags, ssx and i’eligion. 


Relioiox. 

NniiiEr.per mill: yveq aue liteeate, 

! 

5 Nr:iEEr. per milU i 
1 5 A^I13 OVER WHO 1 
i .\EELJTEEATE IN 

I Engli?}!. 1 

A U agp.3 5 
over. 

and 

9 

iindn-sive). 

10—14 

ihichisivc). 

15—19 

[iiiclusiv:.). 

'1 

1 20 and over, 

i 


1 

i 

i 

i 

i ^ 


■X 

1 

! ? 

i 1 


1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

' 'i 

VJ 

3 

j 

"b 

E-i 
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1 

i 1 

7 

1 

2 
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: 4 
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7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 14 

! 15 
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ALL RELIGIONS.. 
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S 7<! 

1 s 

6 2 

5S 

42 

m 

17 

94 

8 

7j 15 

i 1 

Hiiida 


3 IK 

il 


! 

£ 

1 

S: 

lo 

141 

21 

142 

16 


1 ( 

1 

1 Musalmau 

0 -" 

Ji 3- 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

3 1 

1 

oc 

5 

5i 

£ 

48 

4 

) 


c 

1 ’* 

Christiaa 

121 

j 140 

j 03 

j 

32j 44 

72 

105 

141 

IK 

189 

103 

9{ 

iU 

60 

„ (European, etc.) 

911 

90S 

; 933 

1 

1 



Not available. 


{ 

861 

88J 

B22 

,5 (Indian) 

40 

40 

34 

J 







1 

K 

22 

16 

' Buddhist 

113 

206 




53 


146 

16 

271 

23 

fi 

15 


Jain 

•296 

i ! 

' 506' 47 

1 

34 

15 

334 

76 

567 

73 

653 

44 

30 

65 

1 

; Sikh 

59 

93 

i 

: IS 

i 

5 

0 

i 

69 

19 

116 

27 

117 

13 

7 

11 

•• 

1 Parsi 

732 

- ■ 

723 : 746 

i 

474 

>73 

643 

720 

643 

750 

766 

831 

580 

623 

513 

Jew 

27S 

: 

273 ; 2$6 







375 

500 

222 

273 

143 
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, 32 

21 

122 

41 

490 

55 

217 

42 

37 

57 

10 

! Hindu 

99 

loO 

2e 

22 

11 

^ 114 

30 
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38 

177 

27 

26 

43 

2 

Musalman 

120 

182 

31 

29 

10 

110 

37 

176 

48 

227 

32 

23 

39 

2 

Christian 

501 

560 

411 

254 
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1,000 
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1,000 

- 

1,000 

- 

*• 
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1,000 

1,000 

333 

333 

333 

Jain , , 

466 

699 

162 

193 

4 

584 

92 

753 

254 

798 

191 

82 

139 

9 

Sikh 

517 

816 

247 

273 

178 

333 

271 

538 

418 

684j 

229 

155 

195 

47 

Parsi 

855 

833 

905 

286 

- 

1,000 

750 

666 

1,000 

943 

1,000 

652 

667 

619 


412 

500 

364 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Literacy by age, sex and locality. 


Disteict ok State and Nattoal Division. 


JPUmB 

I I. — Indo-Ganoetio Plain West 

I 1. Ifissar 
I 2. Loharic State 

j 3. Bohtak 

1 4. Dujana State ** 

I 5. Gurgaon 
I 6, Fatmdi State ’* 

j 7. Karnal 
I 8. JuHmidur .. 
j 0, Kapurthala, Slate 
I 10. Ludhiana . . * ] 

j 11. Malerkotla State 

I 12. Ferozoporc , , 

I 13. Faridkot State 
j 14. Patiala State 
j Id. Jind State .. 
j IG. Nabha State 
j i7. .Lahore 
j 18, Amritsar 
I 19. Gujranwala 
I 20. Sheikh up lira 

I II. — Himalayan . , 

I 21, Nalian State 
j 22. Simla , , 

j 23. Simla MiU States 

j 24. Bilaspur State 
j 26. Katigra 
I 26. Mandi State 
I 27. Suket State 
28. Chamba State 

III-'— Sub-Himaiayan 

! 29, Ambala 

f 30. Kahia State 
I 31, Hoshiarpur , , 

32. Gurdaspur , , 

33. Siaikot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhelum 

36. Rawalpiudi,. 

37. Attock 

IV.— North- West Day area 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur . , 

40. Mianwali , , * * 

41. Lyallpar .. 

42. Jhang ,, 

43. Multan ,, ]] 

44. Bahawalpnr State 

45. Muzaifargarh ] ] 

46. Oera Ghazi Khan * [ 

Gitiea . , 

Selected Towns . « * * 

Total Cities and selected To^s 

DELHI 

I. — Indo-Gajnt&etio Plain West 

1. Delhi 

Delhi City , , ‘ [ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL 

Literacy by religionj sex and locality. 



PUNJAB 

Ijtdo-Gakgetic Plats West 

1. Hissar 

2 . Loharu State 

3. Pvohtak .. 

4. JDujana State 

5. Gurgaoii 

0, Pataudi State 

1. Kanial 

8. Jullundur 

9. Kapurthila State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. MaUrkoila Stale 

12. Ferozepore 

13. FaridJcot State 

14. Patiala State 

15. J hid State 

16. ^'abha State .» 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujranwaia 

20. Sheikhupura 

Hiealayak 

21. Nahan Staie 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill States 

24. Bilaspur State 

25. Kangra 

26. Mandi State 

27. Saket Stale 

28. Chaniba State 

Sue^Hdialayan 

29. Ambala 

30. KaMa State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Siaikot , , 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhelum 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Atfeock 

Hosts- West Dsy Abea 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mianwali • , 

41. Ly allpur 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawalpur Staie , , 

45. Muzaffargarh 

46. Lera Ghazi Khan 

Oitaes 

Selected Towns 

Total Cities and Selected Towns 
DELHI 

Ikdo-Gasgetio Plaik West 
L Baifai 

Delhi City ,,, 



113 11 


28 1 

71 3 

63 3 

50 3 

133 19 

139 16 

194 24 

109 7 

125 15 


215 56 

144 12 

207 39 

127 9 


80 5 87 11 


154 41 

60 3 

69 3 

97 6 


lEl 15 


269 32 

413 62 

359 77 

403 64 

285 24 


269 50 

273 11 

137 19 

412 39 

279 22 

105 6 

312 17 

378 30 

270 81 

330 86 

299 83 


69 10 


142 39 

146 38 

144 39 


150 28 182 31 


150 28 

150 26 

194 36 


182 31 

182 31 

209 37 


..ITERATE, 

Jain* 

Sikh. 

i s 

IS fc! 

a 

r. 

A 

£ 

s. 

8 9 

hi 

11 

506 47 

93 

13 

467 39 

72 

9 

476 35 

5] 

3 

556 


. . 

505 , 2S 

147 

75 

529 46 

177 

23 

424 17 

72 

9 

593 130 

74 

7 

592 63 

70 

7 

521 39 

103 

16 

452 71 

33 

i 

517 102 

G5 

7 

671 40 

57 

4 

484 20 

51 

6 

392 28 

87 

16 

636 43 

56 

6 

536 78 

89 

13 

461 63 

82 

11 

339 48 

136 

30 

605 . . 

80 

8 

650 114 

256 

37 

576 250 

96 

8 

881 316 

498 

216 

680 .. 

120 

0 


223 

12 

38 83 

293 

41 


338 

19 


417 

. . 

1,000 ! ; 

297 

95 

579 80 

150 

24 

640 117 

112 

12 

560 71 

84 

16 

561 78 

118 

10 

• « « • 

56 

8 

544 59 

89 

15 

1,000 1,000 

323 

41 

432 22 

449 

79 

568 58 

438 

119 

1,000 . . 

413 

64 

585 91 

130 

22 

600 .. 

118 

14 

1,000 . . 

279 

lOO 

> . . , 

344 

23 

669 48 

85 

9 

1,000 333 

404 

68 

462 260 

262 

38 


38 

3 

500 .1 

122 

23 

496 95 

188 

41 

392 52 

326 

76 

693 97 

386 

191 

546 88 

1 

351 

115 


616 

247 

699 162 

818 

247 

699 182 

618 

, 247 

723 194 

616 

j247 


KofE.'—Th® figures in tifis table are for persons of 5 years of age and oTer only. 
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CHAPTBE VIJI. SUBSIDIARY Tabijj 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


English literacy by age, sex and locality. 



LITERATK IK J«N(iLlSl{ PliJl!, 10.000. 





1921. 




All ages 5 and over. 

Distetot oe Statj) and Natueal 

5-9 

(inclu- 

sive). 

10—14 

{inclusive). 

15—19 

(inclusive). 

20 and 
over. 

1921 

■ 

1911, 

1901. 

1891. 

Division. 

















^5 


CD 


f/i 

0) 


cr* 

<U 


i 


tfi 

© 


i 


0 


ed 

a 

cn 

0) 

1 

a 

a 

Pq 

w 

0 

'i 

& 

w 

<3j 

a 

d 

B 

r® 

Fh 

fri 

rij 

<A 

B 

© 

wj 

'cj 

'cS 

a 

r® 

Ph 

© 

a 

3 

m 

a 

g 

r® 

R 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

H 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

"IF 

16 

17 

PUNJAB AMD DELHI 

6 

5 

82 

13 

258 

21 

149 

16 

127 

14 

92 

12 

71 

7 

34 

5 

PUNJAB 

6 

4 

79 

12 

249 

19 

137 

14 

118 

12 




. , 



Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

6 

4 

88 

18 

278 

24 

177 

19 

147 

le 

104 

13 

75 

7 

30 

5 

(Total) 

Inbo-Gangetio Plain West .. 

4 

2 

81 

12 

264 

20 

154 

14 

128 

25 

3 







1. ilissar 

2 


25 

1 

82 

0 

56 

4 

44 

:i2 

3 

31 

3 

10 

2 

2. Ldharu BtaU 

12 


14 

20 

4:7 


li 


14 

s 

15 


12 

2 


3, BiOlitajl\ * » 



39 

2 

117 

2 

60 

3 

53 

i) 

34 

1 

28 

1 

0 


4. Vxijma State 

, , 

, , 

6 

. . 

35 

. , 

30 

, , 

21 


39 


23 

5 


o. Giirgaon 



39 


SH 

3 

58 

5 

48 

3 

30 

3 

29 


9 

i 

6. Pataudi State 




.. 

:m 


39 


26 


13 

1 

12 


38 

7. ICariial 

1 


35 

j 

108 

3 

58 

3 

5(1 

»i 

33 

2 

44 

2 

10 

i 

8. Julluiidnr 

1 

1 

134 

14 

4(i« 

26 

174 

13 

170 

12 

96 

8 

82 

5 

43 

5 

9. Kapur tMla Stute 

, . 


76 

7 

239 

8 

112 

i 

103 

(! 

76 

3 

17 

] 

13 

.. 

10. Liudhiaiia 



]55 

8 

480 

30 

161 

18 

1 67 

u 

4 

120 

11 

8 

01 

4 

15 

1 

11. IlalerJaoila State 



91 

3 

234 


228 

6 

IS) 

58 

25 

3 

3 

10 

1 

12. .Ffii'ozciiorc 

• • 


74 

IS 

235 

31 

124 

11 

ill7 

12 

1 

85 

8 

03 

43 

5 

13. Faridkot Slate 



5 


75 

4 

59 

2 

43 

33 


14 

1 

10 


14. P aim La State 

2 

1 

39 

2 

IKi 

5 

83 

r 

67 

4 

52 

3 

65 


7 

1 

15. Jind Stale 

2 

1 

53 

4 

,158 

7 

78 

<’ 

70 

(i 

1 

37 

7 

24 

4 

3 


16. Nahha State 

• . 


17 

. , 

46 

4 

59 

I 

4,3 

17 

1 

15 


0 


17. Lahore 

34 

19 

240 


718 

100 

Mr, 

74 

459 

6() 

374 

82 

210 

35 

125 

26 

18. Amritsar 

, , 

. , 

53 

1,3 

27J 

13 

JKO 

13 

148 

11 

116 

12 

74 

9 

23 

4 

19. Gtijranmila 

0 

() 

153 

19 

:>27 

27 

133 

12 

136 

14 

3 

73 

2 

66 

3 

17 

2 

20. SheikhEpnra 

2 

- 

28 

1 

55 

6 

(iO 

4 

50 


• * 



.. 

Himalayan 

11 

19 

66 

85 

160 

32 

96 

25 

85 

28 

58 

24 

48 

16 

31 

11 

21. Nalan tS£aie 

2 

2 

30 

2 

95 

3 

62 


54 

4 

42 

5 

29 

3 

30 

1 

22, Simla 

603 

3.137 

1,139 

1,809 

1,110 

126 

1.616 

1,177 

1,19(1 

1,129 

1,310 

2 

i;i6() 

1,221 

SCO 

775 

656 

410 

23, Simla Hill States 

3 

1 

37 

2 

4 

69 

62 

1 23 



1 

24, Bihspur State 


31 

, , 

95 


15 


2(1 


3 

14 

1 

5 

25. Kaugra 

1 


44 

1 

123 

i! 

48 

2 

48 

2 

30 

8 

0 

31 

2 

11 

3 

26. Mfandi State 



44 

2 

126 


47 

2 

48 

1 *1 

2 




, , 

27. Sitht State 



6 

31 


1,1 

87 


1 


9 

! *7 

i 

[ 4 

. . 

i 2 


28, Chamba State 




# 4 

1 1 

.1 «{ 
A D 

• • 

i 

0 

> 

1 i\ 

1 

10 

2 






0 f 


a.) 

5 


3 

1 1 


1 1) 


Sifb-Himalayan 

10 

8 

113 

16 

371 

22 

173; 

17 

155 

16 

115 

13 

90 

9 

49 

8 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalsia State 

27 

21 

178 

11 

43 

400 

74 

ill 

\ 

242 

57 

38 

218 

45 

36 

205 

36 

31 

123 

26 

17 

1 

101 

5 

11 

31, Hoshiarpur 



127 

’ 3 

440 

2 

85 

2 

no 

2 

54 

2 

41 

1 

6 

.. 

32, Gurdaspur 

”7 

" 4 

vS2 

14 

305 

27 

118 

K) 

H2 

11 

63 

7 

46 

4 

14 

2 

33. Sialkot 

7 

3 

97 

9 

348 

17| 

,157 

14 

138 

12 

.( 

104 

4 

72 

6 

35 

5 

34. Gujrat 

4 

1 

82 

3 

248 

7 ' 

92 

4 

89 

59 

3 

49 

2 

11 

1 

35. Jheluni 

36. Bawalpindi 

37. Attock 

2 

46 

2 

1 

43 

1 

117 

203 

55 

’*83 

3 

359 

731 

152 

12 

80 

5 

136 

532 

104 

6 

78 

5 

322 

420 

81 

a 

73 

4 

70 

3(i7 

57 

6 

59 

4. 

72 

227 

3 

27 

13 

151 

2 

20 

i Nobte-West Thy Area 

2 

V 1 

4-6 

4 

144 

i 

.^1 

86 

5 

70 

4 

54 

4 

46 

3 

18 

3 

38, Montgomery ' . , 

39, Shcalipur * • ‘ , 

40, Mjanwali 

41, Lyalipur 

42, Jkang 

j 43, Maltam 
i ' 44. Bakawalpuf State 

45. 'Muzaffargarh 

4G. Lera Ghazi Khan 

1 

1 

' 2 
1 
2 
1C 
4 

1 

1 

!■ ■ 2 

! ’ ' 6 
: 3 

33 
. ■ 59 
: 33 

■ 79 
67 
'•42 
11 

‘-20 

41 

5 

1 ! 
2 
3| 
2 
11 
• 3 
1 

8B 
179 
155 
228 
^ 191 
138 
. 02 
79 
138 

?' 

10| 

9 

2 

17 

3 

2 

1 

02 
, 85 
126 
122 
72 
109 
45 
62 
53 

4 

4 
6 

5 
2 

14 

4 

3 

1 

6(1 

7C 

92 

104 

09 

85 

34 

46 

47 

4 

3 

5 

4 
1 

12 
i 3 
1 

1 

45 
69 
49 
55 
20 
120 
“ 29 
34 
25 

3 

4 
2 

' 4- 

1 

15 

3 

** 2 

37 
73 
26 
' 35 
49 
112 
10 
20 
39 

11 

■: 

1 

12 

1 

1 

: 2 

8 

14 

"o 

66 

3 

8 

10 

1 

1 

’ll 

2 

DELHI ^ , 

68 

1 62 

27fi 

i'' ,6? 

678 

99 

693 

121 

660 

102 


m 1* 

* • 

«» 


- 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West .. 

1 Dellu 

68 

68 

i 62 
62 

275 

275 

i 62 
62 

678 

678 

99 

09 

693 

093 

121 

121 

Bm 

566 

102 

102 

* It 

¥ « 

« 0 

•* 

- 


j* 



Progress of education since 1881 


District oe State AiiB 
axueal Division. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 
: PUNJAB 

Indo-Gangetig Plain West 
(Total) , 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 


1. 

Hissai 

2. 

Loharu State 

3.’ 

Eohtak 

4. 

Dujand StaU 

i 5. 

Gnrgaon 

; 6. 

FataudiStak 

7. 

Karnai 

S. 

Juilundur 

9. 

Kapurihala State 

10. 

Ludhiana 

il. 

Malerkoila State 

12. 

Perozepore 

13. 

Faridkot State 

14. 

Patiala State 

15. 

Jiiid State 

16. 

Nabha State 

17, 

Lahore 

IS. 

Amritsar 

19. 

Oujranwala 

20. 

Sheikhupura 

Himalayan 

21. 

Fahan State 

22. 

Simla 

23, 

Sirda HiU States 

24. 

Bilaspur Stat'B 

25. 

Kangra 

26. 

Mandi State 

27. 

Suket State 

28. 

Ohamba State 

Sgb -Himalayan 

29. 

Amhala 

30. 

Kalsia State 

31. 

Hoshiarpnr 

32. 

Gurdaspur 

33. 

Sialkot 

34, 

Gnjrat 

35. 

Jhelum 

36. 

Rawalpindi 

37. 

Attock 


i^OETH-WnST DeY AeEA 

I 

38. Montgomery 

39. ShaLpur 

I 40. S^Iianwali 

41. Lyalipni 

42. Jiang 

43. Mnltari 

44. Bakawalpur State 

45. Muzafiargarh 
48. Dera QLazi Khan 

DELHI 

In-do-Gangetic Piain West 
L Delhi 



ot oneiKnapura tor ltj8J 

tyallpoi for 1881 and 1891 are not aTailaWe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SUBSIDIABY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Literacy by Caste. — Punjab. 


Notibbb pee 1,000 WHO aee Litekaxb, Number per 10.000 Liteeat^ 
— — English. 


1. Aggarwal 

2. Ahir 
ti, Arain 

4. Arora 

5. Awaii . , 

6. Barwala 

V. Bawaria 
8. Bharai 
0, Bilocli 

10. Brahmaa 

11. Chamar 

12. Clihimba 

13. Ohurali 

14. Dagi and Soli 

15. Blianak 

16. Dhobi 


17. 

Dogar 

18. 

Dumna 

19. 

Faqir , . 

20. 

Ghirath 

21. 

Gnjjar 

22. 

Harni 

23, 

Jat 

24. 

Jhiwar 

25. 

Jogi (Eawal) 

26. 

Jiilaha . . 

27. 

Kamboh 

28. 

Kanet 

29. 

Kashmiri 

30. 

Khatri 

31. 

Khoja . . 

32. 

Khokhar 

33. 

Kumhar 

34, 

Labana 

35. 

Lohar 

36, 

Hachhi 

37. 

Mahfcam 

38, 

Mali* .. 

39. 

Maliar ,, 

40. 

Mallah 

41. 

Meo 

42. 

Mirasi 

43. 

Moehi 

44. 

Moghal 

45. 

Mtissalli 

46. 

Kai 

47. 

Pakhiwara 

48. 

Pathan 


49. Qassab 

50. Quresbf 
6L Bajpufe 
52» Saini . 

53, Sansi . . 

54. Sayad 

55. Sheikh 

56, Stmar 
67. Tarkhan 
58, Tell • . 


209 371 

12 21 

17 28 

172 294 

20 36 


122 208 
5 9 


16 212 381 

1 8 14 

3 11 19 

29 210 307 

1 13 25 

1 7 19 


17 113 196 

4 7 

4 28 48 


31 

3 

21 

2 

77 

6 

20 

1 

26 

2 

36 

1 

64 

11 

373 

60 

103 

10 

46 

6 

9 

1 

62 

6 

29 

2 


16 28 

6 9 

53 88 

1 2 

16 27 

17 31 

67 94 


^2 153 22 

33 57 5 

36 61 4 

32 60 8 

37 161 23 

37 136 26 

82 140 15 

23 38 5 

7 13 1 


36 60 

11 21 

7 12 


24 46' 


2 16 27 

1 17 32 

11 34 57 

60 250 405 


4 7 

49 82 

1 1 

13 23 

3 . 4 

53 86 


77 136 

26 45 

26 45 

2 4 

83 145 

74 124 

80i 141 


13 144 258 

14 25 

1 29 62 

28 142 255 

1 23 43 

1 7 12 


12 174 312 

1 2 

3 19 34 


1 32 

6 

2 16 

1 13 

7 92 

60 559 

3 62 

1 46 

4 

1 15 

1 20 

3 


11 12 


11^ 209 9 


1 15 27 

10 123 225 

10 18 

1 2 


114 19& 


34 

1 10 

22 

6 

62 

13 

10 

4 

27 

1 12 

24 

.. 6 

167 

7 77 

976 

37 446 

118 

5 47 

82 

3 22 


4 .. 

189 9 

1 

24 1 


10 

150 

273 

11 

3 

46 

80 

5 

2 

45 

82 

1 

12 

118 

178 

35 

164 

297 

4 

13 

! 222 

385 

12 

7 

38 

68 

2 

3 

17 

30 

1 

I 

6 

9 

*■ m 


88 160 


89 164 

4 8 

98 183 

29 52 

19 34 

1 2 

118 219 

162 272 

2 41 

13 23 

4 7 
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CHAPTETt Vill. 


SUBSIBURY TABLES. 
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CHAPTER VIU. 


SUBSiCURY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Showing the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
. 1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab. 


1889-18!)0. 


ISDO— 1891. 


1891— 189il. 


OatiB of IfLsiitutioij. 


laalituiiuiiM, I ScIuiIlu’h. 


InatitnUons. 


luHliituiious. 


Golleyiale jSt/it- , * 

ca/ion. ^ 

I luges 

Hoh-ol Ed\ica- s Sotoiidaiy fcichouls 
tion, G^ncf'td t Priiiuiry {Soliuelo . . 
School Educa* ( Tiaining 8uhuols , . 

ii 07 i, Special (_Ait Ofcliei's 
Primk J AdvaiicoU 

li5!eau'titiry 

Total 

Exiioiiditurc oil cducali in 


1 .. ]02 .1 

iloU 114 44,oVJ ],4:{7 

1,()77 ‘2m 84,7118 8,55ijl 1,72(:.: 2m 88,241) y,0i2 

5 .. 310 5i .. 342 

8 .. 783 lo 7j .. 782 

044 .. 12,50*; .. 704[| .. 0,408 

.. 0,453 800 03,080 0,003 5,520 008 83,005 31,000 

9,345 1,12S 237,471 19,704 8,317' 1,323 223,056 22,657 

34s. 24,32,855 ily, 25,33,000 


1892—1803. 


144 

48,700' 1,878 

88,972 10,106 

357 . . 

937 . . 

0,320! 

0l,092j 8,178 

240,065; 20,162 


1303—1804. 


lls. 2(3,70,490 


1804—1895. 


hlh'tjiaie Edu- 
cation. 

■School EducU' 
Lion, (dcnti'ul, 

'School Ed'UAu- 
ilon, Special. 

Eriv.ite Institu- 
lium. 


f Alls i'ellcgos 
< Professidiiai Cni- 
L luges 

f iSccondary iSuhool-^ 
![pi*iii'uu'y Schools 
J Training .Scdiools 
iAllOlhkti 
( Advanced 
t jjllejuentary 


Total 

ExpendU'Urc ou education 


; [ lCg(‘.S 


Rs. 28,07,953 


1805—180(3* 


Rs. 28,81,125 


IS 96— 1807 


School Edtica- J Secondary ScjIioo I s 296 31 55,0761 2,422 315 


school Ediica- 5 Secondary Sclioo] 
j Hon', OentraL (^JPriiuary Schools 
School Educa- \ Trainirig Sokools 
Ho/i, Specid. ^All Dtbors 


Private buHxi- i Advanced 
t Ion s. \ Elementary 

Total 

Expenditure on education 


I 344 
11 1,356 

I 7A25 


.. 

1,171 

1 

231 

’*31 

58,000 

317 

108,333 

.. 

352 

) 2 

1,562 

1 

7,264 

) 019 

j 

67,107 

5i 869 

244,680 


Ba, 30,27,006 


Bs. 30,72,714 


Coliegiaic Edu- 
cation, 

School Ediica- 
iion, Oe^ieml 
School Educa- 
tion, Special, 
Prmk 
I tlons. 


r Arts Colleges . 

-{ Frofeasional Col- 
L leges 

j Secondary Schools 
\ Primarj^ Schooh 
( Training Schools 
lAIiOthei^ 

* J Advanced 
4 Elementary 


Total 

Expenditure on education 




0 *. 

1,003 

.. 


1 .. 

211 


2,048 

200 20 

52,032 

2,1G1 

10,774 

2,446 333 

/• 

108,420 

‘>JO 

10,086 

■ • 

• » 

8 *. 

1,366 

, , 


493 * . 

6,745 

. . 

14,082 

4,100 918 

02,000 

12,235 

26,904 

7,362 1,280 

Ks. 2' 

233,385; 

i, 70,430 

35,376 


1 

1899-1900. 

Ill 

1,272 


1 

175 

13 

348 

35 64,641 

2,CG5 

2,339 

308 104,349 

11,271 

6 

344 

» • 

3 IS 

3 1,940 

189 

418 

6,192 

6 

3,906 

480 60,811 

8,651 

0 7,041 

826 238,624 

22,695 


316.33,23,282 



1897—1808. 


1,157 


200 7 

*32 

00,764 2,632 

310 

106,793 11,205 


326 

' 1 

1,054 262 


6,612 

506 

63,010 7,933 

86*0 

240,522 22,029 

Rs. 31,56,514 
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JEilCIAEY T-'^LEJ. 


SUBSIDIABy TABLE Vil. 

Showing {he growth in the number of educational institutions^ scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab— co/j/tinifA 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Showing the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab— concli«?ed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Language. 


153. B3ler.?n32 to SUti.it.ie".. 155. Aieura y oE ths rer.nrn=. Wj. General Distribution of langna^es^ 

161. Assam 'Bunnese ,<:roup. 182. Tibeto-Binialayan 1 laneh (Tibf tan ; roup). 1C3. Prune mi rjaiiscd Hiinaia. 

Tan iiroup (Western riib-eroup). 184. The Dravadian famiiy. 185. Eranian branch. 186. A^on-Sanskritic 
sub-braneh, (Kish'Jilri). 187. Lib i la. ICS. S ndhi. 188, Marahti 170. LaSttr.i i ro if) 171. WGs;tern Hindi. 172. 

Hindostani. 173. Urdu. 174. Other Kind:. 175. Ilajastliani. 178, Gujrati. 177. PiuijaU. 178. 

Standard Punjabi. 179. Dozri. IS). Western Paliiri. ISl. Simla cruop, 182, Kulu croup. lS:h Mandi 
jjroap. iS4. Chamba group. 135. Central Puhari (Garh’.vali). ISo. Eastern Pahari (Xaipaii). 1S7. Gypsy 
Dialects 18S. Ai^iatic Languages. 189. Non- Asiatic Languages. 103. Pjjuarks ab rnt Linguistic boundaries. 

101, The iuflueaae of Eiujatiu.n on local cliale:t?, 192. LUerary activity in different languages. 

158. The statistica of language arc given in Imperial Table X, where they Re^ereacs 
are grouped under three main headiiigo. viz., the Vernaculars of India, Vernacu-^* Siasistiss. 
lain of other Asiatic Countries, and European Languages. In thi.s chapter the 
figures v.nll he discussed according to the scheme of classification drawn up by 

Sir G. A. Grierson, and prescribed by the Census Commissioner. At the end 
of this chapter will be found the subsidiary tables showing— 

(I) the distribution of the total population Ly languages. 

(II) the distribution of important language;) of the provinces by natural 
divisions, districts and State.s, and 
{III) the number of book.s published annually in each language. 

159. The instructions issued at this census rvith respect to the entry of Aesurses 
langUE^ge, were the same as in 1911. The enumeratons were required to enter letuics 
the language ordinarily used by each person in his home. The rule was fully 
explained to the enumeiatoxs, with the result that registration of dialects in place 

of main languages was generally OA’oided. The few entries relating to dialects 
made in the enumeration books inepite of the precautions taken, were classified 
in the compilation office on the method detailed on the title page to Table X. 

The statistics must he taken as fairly accurate, as no vitiating tende ncy was 
noticed at the time of preliminary or final enumeration. Only in the case of 
aboriginal tribes, whoso special languages were described by their caste names 
in 1 oil, the figures appear to be somewhat unreliable. 2,5’21 persons have recorded 
their language by caste names as against 12,13G in 1911. Table XIII 
(caste) shows that members of almriginal tribes such as Bawaria, Saiisi, Od, etc., 
are still found in large numbers in many districts of tlie Pimjalq and there is no 
reason to believe that they have lost or abandoned their special languages. The 
only reason seems to be that the enumerators have not been able to discriminate 
between them and Punjabi (the difference in vocabulary being very slight). 

160. Statistics or the distribution of the main language classified accord- General 
ing to Sir G. A. Grienson’s scheme are exhibited in Suhsidiiiry Table I. The 
vernaculars of the provinces belong to one or other of the 2 linguistic families, 

viz., the Tibeto-Chinese and the ludo-European with a sprinkling of unclassed 
languages. The languages of the Tibeto-Chinese family w'ere returned by about 
38,000 persons, or 2 per milk of the population in both the proffinees. The 
languages of the Indo-European family axe spoken thronghont the pro- 
vinces, nearly 25,514,000 persons (or 997 psr mille in the Punjab and 990 
in Delhi) having returned languages belonging to this head. The languages classed 
under the head “ Indo-European family,” belong chiefly to the Sanskritic sub- 
branch of the Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family, the number of the speakers 
of the Eastern group of the Eranian branch, Aryan sub-family, and of tiienon- 
Sanslcritic language being 4 per milk and less than 1 per mille of the population, 
respectively. 2,521 persons in the Punjab speak unclassed languages of India, 
and Persian and English belonging to the Eranian and Teutonic groups of the 
Indo-European family, are spoken by 1,686 and .31,443 persons respectively 
in both the provinces. Persons spealring languages of the Dravadian family 
number 2,206 in the Punjab and 437 in Delhi while 6 persons were 
registered as speaking the Malaya language of the Malayo-poiynesian family, 
in Rawalpindi (1), Patiala (2) and Delhi (3). A majority of the people speak 
languages of the Western _ group (Sanskritic suh-branch of Aryan sub-family) 
which isrep resented by Punjabi, Western Hindi, Rajasthani, and Western Pahari 
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Tile Panjabi is spoken by (JO'G per cent, of tlic population of Ibc Punjab, and 
Western Paliari whieli belongs to tlie name nnb-bnmeh is tbo. language of 4'4 per 
cent, of the population. Western Hindi, wliic.b comprises 'Urdu, Hiudostani, and 
other Hindi dialects used in tiic Ea.stcrn districts of. the .[’unjab and Delln,is 

spoken by 14-2 and Odd. per cent., and liajastliani by 2'8 ;nui 2'3 per cent, of 

tile population in the Punjab and Dellii provinces respectively. 

Tibefc-Cliincso Family. 

The Tibeto-Cliincsc family comprises the Tibclo-Bui'nian languo.gcs, which 
are further divided into Tibcto-IIiinalayan languages (e. 'I’ibeinu, Photia, Haiti, 
Ladakhi belonging to the Tibetan group and Kamuiii, Ijaliuli, Alalani falling 

under tlie We.sieni siij)-gioup of the 
Prouoiniiialisod llimalayaii group) and 

As.':ia,ini-P>uni!cse language, s, such as 

Assamese and Burmev.e. ddio speakers of 
the languages of lliis family now aggregate 
38,378 a.s against 4!.,tll5 in ioll. The ligures 
of the Tibetan group and Ib-ononiinalised 
iliinalayan grou]) arc noted in the margin. 
Tlie figures against Pdiolia (others) include 
2,888 piorsons, who returned tdieir langu- 
age afs Blioinni. All the.se. persons were 
enumerated in f lic Kangra di.strict, where 
the Bhotia spolccu, closely resembles the 
Tibetan language : so tbef.c figure.s liavo 
been .shown under the Tibetan group. 

to-Chiuese family wliich can 
be classed under the Thbeto-Burman .sub- 
family are spolccn by 203 immigrants 
enumerated in the places named in the 
margin. 

162. This branch is divided into 
two groupj.s of which the fu'st i.s the Tibe- 
tan group, which incluclc.s the Tibetan and 
Bhotia. The jnirc Tibetan was rctunied 
cliiefly from Himla, Kangia, Curdaspur, 
Keonthal, Maudi, Patiala, and Bashahr. 
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Bhotani, and those entries of Bhotia in which there was no specification of 
the country, and in which caste or tribe of the speakers did not admit of any 
definite classification. 

163. All the languages of this group that o.ppcar in the returns belong 
to the Western group,?. c.,Kanauri,Lahuli, andMalani. Kanauri is the language 
.of Kanets in the Bashahr State, while Lahuli and Malani is confined to Lahiil, 
a tract of the Kangra district. Lahuli was classified at the last census under the 
Tibetan group as disting-ui.shod from Chamba Lahuli ; but the characteristics of 
both the languages being the same, no attempt has been made at the recent 
census to separate them. 

164. The Dravadian languages include Kanarese, Tamil, Tehigu, Mad- 
rasi, and Malayalam. Tamil is the language of 2,314 immigrants of whom 1,923 
were enumerated in the Punjab and 391 in Dellfi. In the^ former province the 
Lahore district alone contributes 1,310 immigrants speaking Tamil. Telngu 
was returned by 264 persons in the ]?rmjab and 46 in Delhi ; while Malayalam is 
represented by 27 persons found in Ambala and Patiala. 

Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub-Family, 

165. The only languages belonging to the Eranian branch (Eastern group) 
of the Aryan sub-family are Ealochi and Pashto. 

(a) Balochi . — Balochi or the language of the Ealoch nation was letnmed 
by 56,013 persons in the Dera 6ba?i Khan district siid£c0 in the Baha- 
W'alpur State out of 57,146 persons registered in the Punjab as speaking this lan- 
guage. The number of speakers is 13,530 less than in 1911, though the strength 
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Tiie different- cutrie;! found in the euu!iiera;io}i h-.jol-:.-; urn! cle.i.fhMl r:; 
are Padiio (59,494). Afghani (17i), Chhaciii (32), Kabii (1). and Pailiaiu (5). TI.o 
nain’oci: returned in both the pro-aucea lurdex iv.is lieod is.tfi.TOo Ui. u7.I74 

in 1911. The iucrea'jo in the Miaii.vaii die.'riet ir.-iu i5.J91 o:- '•'.bhtr! 
is more than couiiterbalanccd by the decremer, oceuriiiig ia tiie .1;:!. ch di' "Art 
and districts of the Laliore Division. 

160. The oiilv laimra'je belongina to the nou-sanskritic siib-bi-auch of the , 

Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family spolren iii the provinces is Kashmiri. The branch 
number of persons speaking this language was S,523 in 1901 and 7,190 in 1911 ;( Kashmiri), 
but lias now fallen to 4,690, a fact wiiich shows that Kasluniris who have settled 
in these provinces have adopted the Piuiiabi language of their neiglib-ours. Tlris 
is amplv proved if rve compare the strength of lvashuiiri.s i'etrriuod in the caste 
Table XIII with that slio’.vu by tire language table. Kashmiri now ;ip},cars in the 
return as the. language of 4,690 persons though Kaslimivis thomselves have a 
strength of 169,761 ; in other words only about 3 out of every 100 Kt lAiifiuris 

still retain their own language. The disriicts and States 
supplying the largest, number of Ka-shniiiis as spealdug 
their own language are noted in the iuargin. The figures 
include immigrants tvho UbUaily rush to the Punjab 
l}^ during the winter and earn their ]ivin<r goiierallv by 
30(5 cutting wood. 
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Sorih-Wsstern Group. 

167. Lahnda is the name given by Sir George A. Grierson to the language Lahafa. 
of the Western Panjab. Tt is diliicalt to draw' any distinguishing line between 
Lahnda and Punjabi .spoken in the Central and Ea,3tei'u Punia.V) as it emerges into 
Lahnda very gradually. In the words of Sir George A. Grierson we may take a 
conventional line running north and south through the Eastern Central Punjal) 
and call everytlring to the east of it Punjabi, and everything to the wmst of it 
Lahnda, but it must be understood that the change from one language 
to the other is so gradual that many typical Lahnda peculiarities will be 
found on the east of the line and many tjppical Piinjalh peculiarities on the 
w'est. The conventional line adopted by Sir Gb A. Grierson, is illustrated 
by the map on page 353 of the Punjab Census Report of 1911 and needs no 
further remarks. The various names under which Lahnda ha.s been registered 
ia different parts of the province are Lahuda (904,098), Dhanni (25), Dhanauchi 
(103), Jatki (631,914), Jheluini (7), Kachhi'i (2), Mirltani (2,342,954), Peshawari 
(70), Pothowari (423,802). Thalochaii (494), and Ubhechi (2). These names 
represent sub-dialects of Lahnda, which according to Sir G. A. Grierson, 
has 3 main (dialects, viz., Southern or Standard, North-Eastern, and North- 
Western. 

The form of Lahnda which has been designed as the Standard is that .S{aa(Jard 
spoken in the Doab of the district of Shahpur. It has three sub-dialects, the 
Standard proper, Multani, and Thali or Thalochari. The Standard proper is spoken 
in the Shahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Gujranwala and Gujrat districts, 
and the different names by wdiieh it goes are Jatlri (in Jhang and Lyallpur), 
and Kachhri (in Kachhi or alluvial portion of the Jhang district). Multani is 
spoken in. the districts of Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan and in the 
Bahawalpur State. Multani differs from the Standard of the Shahpur Doab in 
pronunciation. Thai or Thalochari is found in the districts of Mianwali, Jhelum 
■Shahpur, Jhang, and the north of Muzaffargarh. 
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TliC lioriiO oi; Norths l5Hsterii .Di;ilo(‘(/ o! i.s- ijio J^oUiovvar plain 

iu the Punjab, \vlueli. coiuiiih’s oi; the eaihaa'U oiM'i. ol l.hn uisli'uu. ol Jlieium and the 
plaiJiiS portion of ihc di^hnet ol ilLiiuaJjjhidi,, ii. ia doaignu.(,;;‘d by several names 
based on the tribes using iP Tin.; loisa sp'.>ki',n in tiu> jh.etho\var is known as. 
Pothowari, and iiiat used in Jiieluni. a:; jhebuuL in iJiu. uiutriet ui shttock it is 
called Aneinksu'i, sou! across i-Ju- Indus Jis PeshunviLn or liindlvo. 

Tile i:\hui-]i-\VVv>tcrii JJiaiect l)egiiming in ilu' iniddlr oi the Balt Kanae 
extends in Uic r'linjal.^ noi’ihwioals iJrr<U!gl! Wc.sior!) Jholnin oito (Tin eastern 
pari of the Aibocd< district, in Us- Jludinn disi.rirt it is ininwn s.s idnuiiii. 

Lalinda. is siiuks.n. now l>y aJ.ingoiiier -b:jO:k175) p;n'soiis, of whom ^,GS2,85G 
are residents of tlie Midtauii. soul ]bivvsd|Uii,(ii niNdsions. hi tsicsf^ di\ssjons itis the 
language ot ncaiiy 5U pcs; cent, of tlw oopuis.uon asnl the nuiuii(u‘ ol its speakers 
lias falicu by Oil per es’ni’. duxiug the. jn,st icn ) v:\sii which is about 7 per 
cent, lessr than the rate (>I incro.asc of the geiuosd jHipulaiion, ddo ion; iu percent 
age is duo to the jullux ol largo nionboir) oi iiuniJgrnnic, li’cau (he {.VwiLral Pimjah 
to the new colnnios of iVloutgonHM-y, Midiurg tdudnpur u.udi f j)'eiipiir. 

ins. tdiidlti afi il.s ueSiiC slio'.w; is, the laognag.'' of die. iu-ovAu’c oj Buidh but 


at ex(,cuii,s neeo}!!l tiu; of Boulh jid o the- soul lu'c'estero e-orncr of the 


PuujsJ.). It is cioa-A cumeoted. svilh. jju.lioda, asol lo tlie lAui tiuTii jjaliuda 
jllali'ct, Biudiii proiiiu:ci;d ion i;; nsuidly fo!io\,cd. Tlu^ jsrgcsi' tigurcs vrero 
returned from Ikdunvidprir (Id, 732) where, tunddd is, indigciKuss,, e-nd Lahore 
(ldd2) and Multan (SoO) nddid receive ijiuuigrants friuo Bbnlli rui aG< ount oi their 


being big Ire, ding centres. 


cOicdicrn 


)ns wvun euioiiersded iu both i.iie iirovinces an speakiug 
.MissLoh as undust sir; iu UHL This ncgoiity of i\iu,r!iaii ssKcikors wasretumeb 
ihoin LuJinw'; divis.iicg wiiieJi coaiiM'ises iupiortu-nt i-isidiogv (cuiiaes like tliat of 
xViurilsar luidl bahonn dilTcj’ent names ei))plo}'c<l 'to dc.n(.>to Ihiis langiiagQ 

ki the census r(Tu:ii:^ were ihiiduh iinrl Konkani. 


Ijcs !orii Gr.rup. 

170. ifi I'ctiiriied iVir ;] pcr'ioj)!! iti. tk<^ Piinju]) ^vho wore fouud ni 

tlie. yVnikal;!, (C'.tvicl., fur I)[77 'j^orron:'. in. .!,)c1,!ii. Tlic .loorj^e nvijubov rcUirned 
a?, apoaking Oiiya in tlic iJclhl province i;.; iiiadc up oE innnigrants from other 
provincer. to Delhi ou account of iO .now being a i^eat of tJjc Govern ment of 
India. 

Bengali if, .rpoken liy 4.852 j-ieroons in the Ihinjal) jvnd .Delhi piovinccs, 
a largo iucreircc over the figure;.’, of tlio previous census. The jnoi'eo,.se i'i 
contributei! maiiiS- hy DUIri 2,037 pevsouf, and by Lahore G80 ]rei'foi.i;p and 
the reason lies iu iJio. increaiscd facilitie,s oflcj'cd by these plactss to immigrant, s 
for employment as clerka. 


Waslern Group. 

171. The languages grouped under this head arc Western Hindi, Rajas- 
thani, Gujrati, Punjabi, aruiACcstcrn Pahari. \¥estcrn Hindi, which includes 
Hindostani, Urdu, and other Hindi dialectfi, are spoken by 4,020,173 per, sons 
oi whom 3,5C0.8G3 W'crc enumerated in. the Piinjali. In botli the provinces it is 
the ipmguage of 157 jtcr vtille of the population and the number of its speakerr-! 
has risen bj- 5-07 per cent, during the last ten years, which is nearly equal to 
the r;rte of increase of the general popubdion of the pirovinces. 

172. _ The three, principal dialects of Western Hindi difier from one another 
very little in vocabulary a.iid expression, and hence it is very difficult to 
define them properly. Hindostani literally means the language of Hindos- 
tan, but in the lingriistic survey it is the name given to the dialect whose 
home is the Upper Gangetic Doab in the country round Karnal, Ambala, and 
Delhi, but which is commonly used as tire lingua franca of India. It is enable 
of being written in both the Persian and Dev Nagri characters, and the excessive 
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173. Urdu, according Sir (Jc'.a'gc A. A:ifu-s«a;i. ; 
kmi in venose vocabulary Pei'sian vords iincliidine Ar;d i* 
rencej and can, tiiereiorc, oniv be wrirreii in tLe ' 


c recj n 


lii:! r i ^ nu; ' ' ' 
lifr aC na^ijCri 

uraeier. ide 


iniiiir IS 


said to b(' derived from the. Urdu-i-diuidiui! or J.lo'.'ai I'iiliiary Bazar naidde sue 
Delhi Palace, Urdu iia-s been returned at tliis t-esisas aa the inorher toiigue of 
1,010,070 persons (1,301,051 in the Punjab and 3iji't.020 in .Deliii) which shows a 
large increase over the figiire.s {494,290) of 1911 . The ha-al (lisTiibutior! of Urdu is 
indicated by the map printed below. It is in fact tin*, most widely spoken 
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of all the dialects of Western Hindi, being the speech (jf 52 and 03.3 per nnJIe of the 
population in the Punjab and Delhi provinces respectively, riiore is nor a 
single district or State where its speakers have not been regi.stered. '11m increase 
in the strength of the Urdu-spealdng population has been more or less general 
throughout the prorinces. 


1 

District and Sfcat^, 

} 

1»21 '■ 

j 

1911 

! 

Higs&r 

U,840: 

7,uS5 

Robtak 

199/217' 

76,751 

Otugaon - . ' 

i74,96<j; 

51,9SS 

Kama! . . ; 

325,397; 

18,989 

Ambala 

407,560i 

2,568 

Ferozeporci * . : 

12,750! 

8,421 

Montgomerj 

4.273| 

2,892 

Multan , » 1 

4,934; 

iS6 

Naban . . 


3,627 

Patiala , . ! 

22,711! 

9,383 

miki 

i 

300,020! 

161,427 


The district.s and State.? shovring notalde increases 
in Urdu au'o given in the margin. The 
general increase has re.sulred chiefl}' Iron) 
the distinguishing line between the two 
dialects Hindostani and Urdu becoming 
indeterminate in the course of years. Modem 
Urdu is les,s Persianisod than it was some 
30 or 40 year,'! back, and can claim to fulfil 
the, reepdre merits of a I kjiia franca capable of 
being understood over the whole of the Delhi 
Province and a great part of the Punjab. 
In proof of tlie above fact the reader 
is referred to the writings of K. B. Sheikh 


Abdul Qadir and the late Maulvi Nazir Ahmad which are remarkabk,- free from 
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PUMJATi CENSUS MCrOlii',. 1021, 


Arabic oiui. Persian expressionH. 'L'be cf.lier ciui.sc. of tiiJs lucriiju-jc Is fouacl in 
the Urdu-Hindi-Puiijitbi coutrov'ersy c))scrveLl in Jbll wliicJi resullerl iu aii 
Musabuaivs returning their huiguago, ns TTrdip insi.e-ad of J:lin(lostiiai, as distin* 
e'uislied from lliudi.'bi word adcpti'd by nimius for (IciiOi.iisg I iin<lo,stfi,ni spukea 
bv them. The pablicaljon ol' Ifrd.u books irnd neAv.si)aj)e.r,s has also ini'! ue need 
the Urdu figures to some exteiit. Diw may (:oii,oliid('. iJ'.n.fc .strength of parti- 
.sari .seiifiiineiit. aia] tiic small liiigiiistic betwoo.n Urdu uiid Bindos- 

tani am laj'geh' resp.ousiblc for tii<‘ viokuit fliietiiations Irojii ceiisns to reusus 
of file I'ccordcfl niunbers of Uixhi s'pealing persons ; .here, if everywhere a doci.sion 
iiiusT, fie roaehed not bv flic inciv- eminting of hea.ds l)ut iyv’ iiu- relinc-d molhork 
of aiialysiti of etbirognipbie. :uid liugiii.slie. se.hoLu’shii-). 

The statement 'drawn up iu trie mai'.giu sliows Uie distiiebi find States 

— - — [n wdiieii iiiiporkuit decreases ill! ve taken ]>ls.e.e during 

! fclie. pa.Ht decade iu Urdu, liginx's. 'Ibe docreasc in 

District or State, iDocretiso. Patliudi SOi'IUS !.<• b(.‘ <ilU'. 1,0 tilC piOiXU' 

; care exe.rcised in the lilliiig in of Ijiurgnage colunm of 

“ ■ “ I"' the selu'dule. bee.ausc tlu;se two nhu'.es wnue siieciailv 


Simk 


Lahoro 


Amritsar 


Sialkofc 

2,i)b4 

Bawalpiacii . . 

1.3,750 

PaLaudi 

15,G3G 

i\Ialei’koLla . , 

1,495 

Pandknt 

1.453 

Nabha 

(>,113 


ion I'joi 

Urdu .. 7,32(i l.lilO 

Hladi -» (iS,8i*'' 

the iigures quoted in the 
a,uy special explanation. 


noted in iPll for the iimr'eurae.y, so fa,r as the 
ri'gisirati.o.n of Urdu w.ts eoiud'i'ne'd. jji ilawaiphidi 
the deerea,s<^ Is due 1,o the repia,ce.iiu'ut of Urdu by 
Himlo.stani for eausiis nukriowm to the wrifer. in if)il 
oju' pm'sou was riburimd a,s sixoiKdiio Uindostaiii 
and 1(),45‘2 ’persons as sjieuiking i.irdi.i, 'vvliile the 
present figure, s show ll.r»74 sjMsik'ing .[lindostaiii and 
2,090 Urdu. In Nablut Stitte where Mnsidu'ums .-U'e iu 
miiioiity, the de(n'CJi.iUi a.p])eai's to Ire iho nLi,i,ural 
ro.'iuli' of Ib'du, Hindi and Punjabi ('ontroversy, the 
riinue .Biinli ba,ving been s’nbstitntcd for Crdu as 
luarginwili .show. The other deeieimes do jrot require 


othei Hindi. 174. d.'he cufcrio.s cla,y.si1iod undci' Ihi.s he;xd arc Ahirwal, Ahirw.ai.i, Arnya 

Bha.shil, Bangar, Bangaru, Bhasha, Bhojwali, Brigs, shi, Erij Bhasha, Brijld, 
Dcswali, .Dev Niigri, ]-l:i.riani, Hindi, Hirwai, Jati, Kliadri, Hagri, Ibirbi, Eana, 
Bhaahli, Shastri, Shuilwati. Hiiidi pure can be called tliafc form of l-Iin(lo,stan 
wiricli contains Sa’aslcrit \yord.s and hcnco can only Ire writteniii Dev Nagti charac 
tors. The chief dialec;is of Hindi spoken iu these provinces are Jati, Deswah, 
Bangri, Ahirwati,Hariani, and Purbi. The first, five names represent tl;e dialect 
spoken in the Bangar and Kadher tracts which is designated by various nimres 
according to locality and caste of the speaker, s. The f.ract on the west bank of the 
river Jvnnira in the districts of Karnal and Delhi is described in the lingxiistic 
survey as Khadir, while the Bangar traci, ext/cnds right across the Karnal c,is- 
trict into the State of Patiala and includes portion of Jind, Eohtalc, and Giugaon 
districts. Purbi was registered in almost every district or Stale, and is t.Iie dialect 
of imnoigrants from, the United Provinces. The gain of 7,116 since 1!)11 in the 
Hindi-speaking population is due to the causes discussed under Urdu. 


R8j.i5tiiani. 175. Raiasthaui or the language of Bajputana has been retimied by 
713,761 persons (702,996 in the Punjab and 10,765 in Delhi) as against 725,850 
in 1911. Its important dialects are Bagri, Marwari and Mewati whose strength 

is given in the margin. The other entries found in 
the sorters’ tickets and classified under Rajasthani are 
detailed on the title page to Table X. Of these 
three main dialect,? Bagri and Mewati are the only 
indigenous languages of the provinces. The districts 
where Bagri is mostly used are Hissar (186,732), Girr- 

, . gaon (60,278), Ferozepore (44,616), Loharu (20,232), 

Patiala (138,494), and Jind (2,567). Mewati is the spoken language of the 
Gurgaon district. Marwari is the language of Marwari immigrants or their 
descendants. In Delhi alone which is the chief trading centre it is returned for 
9,274 persons. In Bahawalpur the figures 23,008 under tMs head are open to 
doubt and probably refer to Bagri. 
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Its strength has mei'easecl 1)V 


Gr-iup. 

Bj'stnct, 

Increase. 

1. 

1 

Ho.'^hip.rp'ar 

13,067 


JulIiKidur 

18,870 


Iiiidliiana . . ! 

50,047 


Ferozepors . 

I&-4.92i 


Lahore . .j 

S9,5S9 


Amritsar 

51,240 

jShahpiiT ..| 

$7,4S1 

iMontiromery 

57,812 

iLvAlipiir 

64,783 

lEilaspui 

4,653 

iKapurtiiala ..1 

17,093 

iPatiala .7 

102,797 


Jind ..| 

11,417 


Nablia . . i 

14,809 

2. 

Ambala 

25,976 


GujTat. .y 

78,899 


EawalpiGdi 

60,172 


Attock 

90,428 


iiiajiwali 

43,323 


JhaTig 

155,174 


Multan 

17,768 


■paridkot 

26.801 


FTalagayh 

18,450 


CkMnba 

14,034 


8 per cent, since 1911. The districts and 
States shorting considerable increases are 
grouped in the margin. In the plaesa in 
group I the increase is more or kss eauiil 
to tlie increase in rhe general population 
during the period 1911 — 1921. In Ambala 
and Faridkot the figures appear to h.ave 
been exaggerated at the expense of Western 
Hindi, whose figures shorv a decrease^ of 
28,279 speakers in Ambala and 2,210 in 
Faridirot. The figures of Gujrat have been 
effected by the transfer of considerable areas 
from the Shahpur district. In Rawalpindi, 
Attock, i'Fanwaii, Jhangand Multan, it seems 
that probably Punjabi has been wrongly 
entered in place of Lahnda. The increase- 
in Nalagai’hi is accounted for by the proper- 
classification of the dialect known as hlaiagarhi, 
which is nothing but a species of Punjabi and 
quite difierent from Western Pahari. The 
abnormal increase in Chamba is attributable to 
■wrong classification or mistakes at enumeration. 
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Importaut decreasca luivo <>(M.',an:(‘.d in tin; .slrcngLh of I'ujijabi speakers 
in the Kaugra (219,433), Siaikoi (38,-ll)()) and Jlieluin (rdl.^SK) dial.rU-ts and Kalsia 
(11,413) and Nahan (4,755) States. In l!HI all poinoiis in tdic Kangni district 
(except the Ivulii SuihciiviHioii) \v(n'c elasstHl as n])e;dnng l.>ogri. a. dialoet of Punj- 
abi : blit at tile, prei-ieiit ceusiiti n<i rigid gi'ngraphieal distinetioii was adopted, 
and tlic recorded number of Punjabi-upcaking persona in Kaugra baa dropped from 
7,935 per 10,000 in 191 ! to 5,125 in 1921. Prior to 1,9! .1 only about. 4per cent, of 
peraoua arc recorded as Punjabi spealcei'a in tbc Kangra dial/rict, t.he remiiinder 
having been sIiovaui as apeaking .Pahari. 'I'bc apparent dw-rcaae in Sialkot has 
resulted, from the transfer of the major portion of U.aiui. 'Ibihsil to the. Sheikliupura 
district. !n Jhclum there has been a general, dee.reaae in ilie jiojnilatiou, and 
also mo,st of the population returned in 191 1 as apeaking Punjabi has been classi- 
hed as Lahada-spealdng, in accordauee with the. binguist.ie Survey. In Kalsia 
and Nalian. States Punjabi speakers appear to have been erroneously 
enumerated as Hindi speakers. 

The two well-known dialects of Punjabi are Btaudavd .Ibiujabi and Dogri. 
The former is spoken iu tfie plains of the Punjab and a portion of the neighbour- 
ing Bimla Hill States, the lat.ter cldelly in the Kangra (lisl.del. and iu those parts 
of Sialkot, (rurdaspiir a.U(! (Jhaiuba. wliieh adjoin the Kangra district and Jammu 
State, 


Bogrl 
Jamnali 
Kandiali 
Kangri 
Bhatiali 

The decrease in 


178. Tlie purest form of Standard Punjabi, according to Sir (1. A. (Irierson, 
is Manjha or Punjabi spoken by Jats of the Manjlia, the Sildi tract of the Cenliral 
Punjab north of the Sutlej. 'Phe dillercnt entries iu the (•cuaus achedulea 
designating Standard Punjabi were Punjabi (.14,795,309) Bilaspuii (627), Kahhuri 
(347), Malwai (104), Gurmukhi (26), Lahori (27), Jangli (1), and Nalagarhi (1). 
Kahimri or Bilaspuid was returned by 605 per,son8in Mandi, and by 169 in Suket, 
while the dialect spoken iu Bilasjnrr itself was n.Turued as “ Punjabi” : Malwai 
sub-dialect of Punjabi was recorded in the Perozepore district. Bilaspuri in 
censuses previous to 1911 was called Pahari, but now, as has just been observed, 
is shown as Punjabi. Giirnniklu, which is a acrijit and not a dialect, appears 
as the spoken language of 22 persons in Giijrat and of 311 in Delhi. 

179. The entries ciassed aa Dogri are noted iu the margin with their 
, respective strength, d'he aggregate now j'cturned 
"*816 under tliis head is 418,678 as against 767,376 in 

21,806 1 911. The largest decreases have occurred in Kangra 

*'^4 (218,717), Gurdaspur (82,698), and Sialkot (61,634). 
Kangra, as already explained in para. 177, is due to the 
classification under Western Pahari of some of the population whicli was shown 
in 1911 as speaking Dogri. In Sialkot and Gurdaspur no differentiation seems 
to have been made between Standard Punjabi and Dogri (the two dialects of 
Punjabi), and the word Punjabi was used for both these dialects : hence we 
find that there is no falling off in the total strength of persons returned as ajieak- 
ing Punjabi at the last two censuses. 

180. Western Pahari, according to Sir 0. A. Grierson, is the Aryan language 
spoken in that part of sub-Himalaya, wdrich extends from the Jaunsar lEwar 
tract of the district of Dehra Dun to Bhadarwali in the Northern Punjab. It is 
bounded on the East by Garhwali, on the North hy the Tibeto-Chine,se languages, 
on the South hy Hindoatani and Panjabi, and on the South-west b.y Dogri. 
Grieraon holds that the speakers of Western Pahari are of mixed origin, the origi-: 
nal^ inhabitants of tins tract, the Khasa Gujjars, having been conquered and 
assimilated by Rajput immigrants from the south. Inter-marriage between 
Rajputs and Khasa Gujjars, and a fusion of the languages spolreu by them formed 
the natural sequence of the invasion; and it is for this reason that Western Pahari 
and Rajasthani are aldn. 

The comparative statement in the margin shows the number of persona 


speaidng dialects of the five 
groups, viz,, (a). Simla Group, 
(6) Kulii Group, (e) Mandi 
Group, {d) Chamba Group, and 
(e) others, into which Western 
Pahari w'as divided at this and the last censuses. It is now spoken hy 1,097,021 
persons, or 44 per mille of the total population as against 933,363 in 1911. The 
figures of the present census show an increase of 115,518 or 14 per cent, excluding 


Gonatis, 

Total. 
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(6) 1 
Kulu 
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O') 1 
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Group, 1 

id) 

1 Chamba 
Group- 

(0 

Othera. 

1921 

1911 

1,097,021 

993,363 

427,710 

405,008 

126,7931 

122,9701 

237,934 

237,377 

139.262 

136,138 

160,322 

91,870 
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dialect, were emimerated, the other places 'wheie its speakers weie uct*-.! keiivc 
Keoruhal (166), Bhagal (804), and the hliiior Siivda Hill ,8TaT.-,'S ptk'l;.. Kevirirliali 
is spoken in the Iveouthal State and the central jic-rtioii oi the Scares to;iud tlie 
Simla district. It was retarued by •2S,‘239 per.soiis in Kecmthal. ntid Ijy (•23,7.r2j 
persons in Bhagal. In other places the largest Irgiues (9,611) vcere noted iii 
tlio hliiior Simla Hill States. Sirmuri i.s the language.s of SiiTiinr or HaLau, 
and that part of the .Jubbal State which adjoins Hahaii, while Bhagli is eonfine.I 
to Bhagal and Ivunihar Stares. 

182. The dialects included in the Knlu group are Koli, Kuluiii. and Kuiu group. 
Kulii-Suraji. These dialects are cliiefly .spoken iu iuilu proper and the umiiiier 

of their speakers has risen {roiii 122,970 in 1911 to 126,793 in 1921, 

183. Tire M-aucli group include.' Mandiali and Suketi, which are the 
hrnguages of Maudi and Suket States, and a few entries of Mandi. Suraji amliroup. 
NaraiuLtiTd. Thi.s group is now represented by 237.934 pensons. 

184. Thi,s group comprises the dialects known as Bhadarwahi, Bliar- ciiamba 
mauri, Chamiaii, Chanibiali, Chiuahi, and Gadi, which were recorded mo,stly iu sroup- 
the Cbtmba State. 


Northern Group. 


1S5. 

A*riibdL3. . . 

Simla 

Ka’j'ira 

HoAiiarijur 

Ilawalpindi 

Mian^vaii 

Maltan 

Punjab Stati.s . * 
Delhi 


The term Central Pahari denotes a group of dialects spoken iu central 
liamaua and Garhwal iu the Ihiited Provinces. The P^iwri 
jj Tu strength is shown in the margin. Among the States 
}S the largest figures come from Iveontliai (169) and 
i Jubbal (2S9) where tire uuuiber of immigrants from 


e 

750 

0^3 


Garhwal and Teri Gaihwai was 160 and 21.3 respec- 
tively. 


186. Eastern Pahari commonly known a,s N-aipali or Gorkhali, is the Eastern 
Aryan language spoken in the State of Nepal. At this censms, it was returned Pahaii^ 
by' 9,301 persons (9,243 in the Punjab and ,58 in Delhi) wliile in 1911 its speakers 
numbered 8,653. The increase is probably due to the increase hi the luimber 

of Gurkha soldiers employed during the decade. The places returning figure, s of 
Naipali speakers above 100 are Kaiigra (2,236), Lahore (566), Giirda.spur (2.581), 
Rawalpindi (2,591), Nahan (256), Mandi Chamba (461). 

187. The figures for Gypsy dialects represent a decrease of 9,615 as com- 
pared with the 1911 figure.s but the returns are doubtful, as was noted in theOiaieciV 
opening paragraph of tliis chapter. It is true that most of the members of castes 
such as Bawaria, Sansi, can understand the Punjabi language, but their mother- 


tongue has undergone very little change. Of the Gc^xsy chaleets enumerated 
at the present census the most important is Odld spoken by 2,510 member.? of 
the ‘‘ Od ” tribe. The Ocls are nomads wdro usually rvancler about with their 


families in search of employment on earth-work, often talcing rvith them 
enormous herds of sheep and goats, 


Other Languages. 


188. The speakers of other A-siatie laugimges aggregate 1,793 as against Asiatic 
2/745 in 1911 in both the provinces. The general fallmg ofi under this head 
due to the decrease of 685 persons spealdng Persian, Arabic has been returned 


by 45 persons in the Punjab and by 8 in Delhi, but it is not clear whether some 
of those who have giveu_their language as Arabic are merely Arabic scholars 
or genuine Arabs. 
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Noa- Asiatic 1S9. Euglisli is tlie only impartant non- Asiatic language being spoken 
Languages, 26,829 persons in tlie Pimjalr and 4,614 in Dcilii. Out of tlie total of 

31,728 persons eiiuuierafced as .spoaldng the languages of this group, English 
speakers now represent 1 and 10 per mile of the population of the Punjab and 
Delhi provinces, respectively. The strength of the language is 202 iuore than 
the total nuinhci' of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians given in Imperial 
Table XVI ; l)ut for t]ii,s comparison, 2S5 persons have to be added who returned 
other European languages, which means an excess of 485 persoius. The exce.ss 
is explained by the fact that 'well-educated Indians and Indian-Clrristian.s have 
begun to luse English in their houie,s. The distribution of the English language 
l.)y iii.strict.s and States depends juainly upon the presence of military cantonments 
and l)ig oUlcial and business concerns. Hence we lind that greatest irnmber of 
Engbsh speakers (6,706) is returned fi’oni Rawalpindi where a big cantonment is 
located. The next in importance are. Lalrore and Delhi with 4,991 and 4,614 
English speakers, l)oth of these places being the Headcpiarters of the respective 
proniieiai Go^'cminents. The detail of other languages returned under this head 
is as follows 

Portuguese (211), Erencli, (IS), .Dutch (3), Eleinish (20), German (1), 
Greek. (12), Irish (8), Italian (11), and llussian (1). 

Miscellaneous. 

Remarks In the Panjab and Delhi provinces, generally spealdng, there are no 

about fixed natural boundaries of the kind de,scri]red in the hngnistic survey for the 
ooandartL different languages and I'cproduced in the discussion about each language in tliis 
chapter, wlficli act as insuperable liarriers to language. The boundaries of 
language arc neluiL'tus and indeterminate, and there is no sharp transition as -we 
pas.s from one luc.alit.y i.o the adjaccsit one. The result i,s that any attenp'it at 
a demarcation of boinularic.s is apt tci l)e misleading, bccaime cbfferent dialects 
■shade off Oire into aimtlicr so gradually that it is not always possible tc» say that 
dialect A belongs to one language and dialect B to another. It is for this reason 
that the native of one part of the Punjab can express lunrself and be nirdcrstood 
in another. Idiere are many words aiiid expressions commoir to the dilfereut 
dialects of tire province. The dialects dilfcr from each other in vocabulary 
rather in grainma.i air^l they are, in fact, nothing but variants of the iriain laiignage 
as spoken by the different classes, castc.s or tribes or in difi'erent localities. 

Theinfluan- 191 . Education has done little bo obliterate local dialects but in so far as 
tfoif (w^iosa'i bteracy in English has increased owing to its use as a medium of iustriiction, 
diaieets. the incorporation of English rvords and phrases has, in many instances, led to 
uncouth and hybrid forms of speech. Thus though well-educated Indians -with a 
few notable exceptimis still sjieak the dialects they alrvays spoke, yet it i.s 
coinmou to find tiiem using a certain proportion of Eiighsli ancl other foreign words 
in their coiiversabioii. Lidiaiis use EngUsh words and phrases not only when 
talldng to an Ihrglishman, but also to each other : this docs not, horvever, 
mean that local dialects are not developing in a natural way. Tire use of foreign 
words is not confined to Indian languages but such borrowung occurs in every 
language. It is thus clear that education has so far tended very little, during 
the past SO or 40 years, to the unification of languages, and it is unlikely that local 
dialects -mil disappear whether wm adopt English, Urdu, Hindostani or Punjabi as 
the medium of Primary Education. At present a boy, who is educated at a school 
where Urdu is the medium of instruction, does not only not speak Urdu at his 
honie, but never cares to keep his knowledge of it alive after he leaves school. 
This argument is sufficient to take much of the sting out of the controversy 
which has raged over the merits and demerits of Hindi, Urdu or Punjahi as 
the medium of instruction in Primary Schools. 

utarary 192. The number of ne'W'spapers and periodicals has risen from 74 in 1891, 

aSnt‘" 229 in 1911 to 270 in 1921. Of these 270, 45 arc written in English, 

isaguagas. 181 in Urdu, 27 in Gurmuklii, 13 in Hindi, and 4 in mixed languages. The 
above figures show that Urdu is the most popular medium for the circulation 
of news, the mimber of Urdii papers having increased from 64 to 181 dining the 
past 3 decades. There is a great deal of literary activity in other languages which 
indicates the general awakening among the masses. Many periodicals are of 
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'Hi 


ii 0 . 011 ], Fiiuiici'l cliaiHCcer, and tliese geiierally deoii pdth inatrer.s rroa-ji'ninn t.!i 
community in the interests of which uliey are feiiiiided. Hie couipawud'e st^Ur 
merit iielow shows the increase in the luiruhtr of newspapers oi diTreLorw h.mm 
ases. since 1891 — 


Year. 

j Xi.iltii. 

j 

Hngi'h. i 

ri'ia. iOiamuhh 

HhUi. mirruU. 

isei 

1 

74 


C-t i 


niiii 

./ ICO 

17 ! 

135 1 .1 

7 2 

1911 

229 1 

r,r 

177 ' 17 ; 

;j I 

1921 

;tu i 

'to 

ISl ' 27 ; 

i r.l ‘4 


These liguies_, Imwevoic somewhat. exapperaTe The ioiunalistw sv^C'a^-S; 
if not the journalistic enterprise of the [uovinoe. and at tiic iiioment 'W wrhniy 
(March 1923) the number of '’live'* papcm <dLWilatmg in tlie runjao i-- mly 
236, including dailies, weelclies and other periodicals/'’ Most lT these puMica- 
tions have a circulation of under 2.000 copies, the actual total circulation as 
. , . , reported for 1021 hoinn oiven bv the iimires in the 

Periodical, in the Puiijab in U 2 L margin, llie total Circulation ot naily papers only 

amounts to cne for every 222 persons in the province. 


Uaihes 

Wv.klir^ 

Muncliiic; 

Others 


isiMcw Tliis suggests an ignoranc'e of and iiidifforence to public 

7o 

U37 i 


vM,ipt events and contejni.torarv public* opiniom v/hich is far 
r n,.-. w i . ‘ W- . t - . . 

ii'oin 


iCing riio case, Aetiially for ecexy paper printed 
or sold there are 20 persons who read iis content-, or listen to it being reed 
in the street of the smaller towns, or in the ” chaupals of the larger tillages^ 
and tdie men vdio listen valliii their tiiriipas.s on it at least a part of tlie news to 
their women folk, or to friends and relations when visiting villages remote from 


lines of rail\ 

vay or 

jfi the main routes. 

: 0 

The numhei- o£ bools 

pul 

Urdu 

.. 0.2S2 

I Porsiiin 

13.1 

P an] ibi 

d.W2 

: Sanskrit. 

8(> 

En-lUi] 

.. LS20 

i PaUibo 

54 

Biliimual 

.. 1.354 

Wuluini 

53 

Hindi 

74S 

j HaUimiri 

24 

Arabic 

. , 291 

1 Pi'lyU-jt 

2l 

Trilingual 

. . 174 

Olliers 

1? 

Sindhi 

im 
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— 



TWd ..17 

.410 


inclusive, and tlie hanguages in which 
'ere ]iub>!ishes;l are shown in the 


ilie^ 


margin. The details are given for each 
year since 1912 to 1921 in Subsidiary 
Taldj; ill. Over two-rhirds of the 
total number of Ijocks mibiished in the 


EngliMi books form almut lO'o percent, 
English seems to have lost mnund since 191S wmen 


of tlio books puldished 
books in English were nearly 15 per cent, of the vdiule, ])iit the rise in 1915-'-i9iS 
was clearlv only a oirciimstauce arising from tlie war, and compared to the pre- 


war vears English more than holds it own. 

o 


•^The only ilbU.r./Lcd pnii.T piiblnb-d rU m iW PiiujUi ii “The Uationg' 'vuicb is vWrtL'U in 

Snpnh and ha'i a Suud.iy suppic merit. 
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L Distribution of total population by language according to Census, II. Distribution by language of the population of 
each district. III. Showing the number of books published annuaiiy in each language from 19 U to 1921, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by language.—according to Census. 


Language (with main heads given 
in Sir George Grierson's classi* 
fied scheme). 


I.— TIBETO-GfilNESE FAMILY 
Tibeto-Burraan Sub-Family . . 
Tibeto-Himalayau branch . , 
(a) Tibetan Group 

1. Tibetan .. 

2 . Btofcia (others) , 

3. Others . , 

{b) Pronominalized Himalayan 
Group, 

JVestren Snb^Grovp 

1. ILanauri 

2 . Patni 

3. JRangloi , . 

4. Lahuii . . 

5. BuuanorGahri .,i 

II--IHDO-E0ROPEAH FAMILY- 

Aryan Sub-famiiy 

I (i) Eranian Branch 
I (Eastern Group) 

1, Balochi 

2. BasMo 

(ii) Indian Branch 

NoN-SaNSEBITIC SUB-BKASfCH 
Kashmiri 


Sanskritio Sub-bbanch 
(a) Horih-Wutem Group 
I, Lahnda or Western 
Punjabi 


2. Sindhi .. 

(5) Southern Group 

1. Marathi.. , 

2. Others .. 

(c) Eastern Group (Bengali) 

(d) Western Group 

1. Western Hiadi 


(1) Bindostani 

(2) Urdu .. 

(3) Other Hindi 

2. Bijasthaai 

(1) Bdgrt 

r 

(2) Marwari 

(3) hlewati 

( 4 ) Others 



Where chiefly spoken. 


Simla, Kangra, Gurdaspur, Keen- 
thal, Mandi, Patiala and Bashahr. 
Kangra. 


Bashahr. 

Chamba and Kangra. 


Dera Ghazi Khan and BahawalpurJ 
Hawalpindi, Attock, Mianwalil 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. ! 


Simla, Kangra, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur. Hawalpindi, Gujran- 
wala and Chamba, j 


Lahore, Sh<ahpur, Jhelum, Bawal- 
pindi, Attock, Mianwah, Mont- 
gomery, Lyallpur, Jhang, 
Muzaflargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Baiiawalpur, 

Lahore, Multan and Bahawalpur. 

Ambala, 

Lahore, Simla, Rawalpindi and 
Dellri. 

Ambala Division, Ferozepore, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, 
Dujana, Pataudi, Kalsia, Rahan, 
Patiala, Jind, Kabha and 
Delhi. 

Kamal, Rawalpindi, Lahore and 
Delin’. 

Bohtak, Gurgaon, Kamal, Ambala 
and Delhi. 

Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Kar- 
nal, Kalsia, Kahan, Jind, 
Ral3ha and Delhi, 

Hissar, Gurgaon, Perozepore. 
Loharu, Patiala and Bahawalpur. 

Hissar, Gurgaon, Perozepon, 
Lohaiu, Patiala and Jind. 

Bahawalpur, 

Gurgaon, 
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bUBSlDJAEY TABLES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by language. — ^According to Censm—tmduded, 


Language ( with majji heads given 
in Sir George Griesou’s 
ci ass i tied scheme). 


Gujiiti 

Pim'abi 


i , St;andani 


2, Bogrj 

-5. Western PaJiiri 
{a) Simla Groii}! 

(5) Kulii Group 

(c) Mandi Group 

(d) Chamba Group 

(e) Othci’s 


( e ) Northern Oroaj3 

1 . Central PaharJ 

2. Eastern Pahaii 

ill— UNCLASSIFIED LANGUAGES. 

1 . Bawana 

2. Odki .. 

3. Labani . , 

4. Otlicra , . 

IrJDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY . . 

{a) Eranian Group (Persian) 
(6) Growp (English) 


Total nijmble or spEAiiEus (OOO's 
oiiitted). 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and 
Delhi. 

1921. 

1921. 

1921, 

1911. 1 

2 

0 

fj 

4 

— ' 

2 

1 

3 


ir), 20 s 


Id, 213 

U,lli 

14,7S0 

7 

U,7t)6 

1 3.33-1 

[ 

419 


1 

419 

737 

1,097 


2,09! 

003 

428 


428 

405 

127 

.• 

127 

123 

23S 


238 

237 

139 

. . 

139 

130 

IGo 


193 

92 

10 


10 

10 

1 


1 

i 

1 ] 


9 

i 

3 


3 

12 

* • 

. . 

. . 

4 

3 


3, 

3 

f> 

• * 

FAHTII. 

i ii 

—OTHER LANGU 

28 

5i 

34 

39 

V 


2 

3 

2 ) 

! * ^ 

32 

36 


"Where chieilv spoken. 


Lahore, ilawalpindi, Muiiaiii 
and Delhi. 

Hissar, Ambaia, Julhmdur, 
Lahore Division, Gujrat, Siiahpui, 
Jheium, Montgomery, Lyallpui 
Ehilsia, Bilaspiir, Nalagarh, 
Kapiirt’hala, Malerkotla, Parid- 
kot, Piiulkian States and 
Bahawiiipiir. 

Hissar, Anibala, JuUundiir and 
Lahore Divisions except Kaiigra, 
G u j rat, Sliahpur, Jhel urn , 

Jloritgmiery, LyaUpur, Kalsia, 
Bilaspiir, Nahigarh, Kapurthalaj 
Malerkotla, Phulkiaii )State.s 
a]Kl BahaNvalpur, 


Kangra, CTiirdaspur, Sialkot 
and Chamha. 

Kaiigra, Simla Hill Slates , and 
Nabha. 

ILingra, Simla Elinor Hill Slatot 
and Mandi. 

Mandi and Suket. 

Chain ba and Knngra. 

Simla, Ivangra, Gurdaspiir, 
Rawalpindi, Chamha, Simla Biill 
States, Ahihaii and Mindi. 

Simla, Keuiitiialy Simla Ivlinor 
States, 

K.'ingra, Gurdaspur and 
Rawalpindi. 


I Dera Giiazi Khan. 


Lahoie^, Ludhiana and Rawalpindi. 
20 Ambala, Simla, Jullundur, Feroze- 
pore, Lahore, Sialkot, Pvawal- 
pindij Multan and Delhi. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Distribution by languags of the population of each district. 


0ISTCICT ofv State axd Natueal 
0iyisioK. 


Numbee tee 10,000 or the toptilatiok speaking 


Western Bindi. 


PUNJAB 

Indo-Gangetig Plain West 

1. Hissar 

2. Lokaru Ntak .. 

Bolitak 

4, Diijuna ^tafe , . 

5. Gur^aim 

0. Pataudi Skie 

7. Iwnai 

8. Jiiliimdur 

1). KapnHkila State 
10. Liuliiiana 
Mahrholla State 

12. PcTozapore 

13. Faridkot Stale 

14. Patiala State .. 
lo. Jind State 

10. Nabha Slate 

1 7. Lahore 

18. AmpitsiiU’ 

1 0, Giijiunwala . . 

20. Sheikhiipiirii .. 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan State . . 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill States 

24. Bikspur State 

25. Kangm 

26. Maudi Stale , . 

27. Sahet State 

28. Chamba State 

Sub- Himalayan 


29. Ambak 

30. Kalsia Stale . 

31. lioshiarpur , 

32. Gurdnspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Oujr.at 

35. Jhfdiim 

36. BawciJpiiidi 

37. Attoek 


I^oetH'West Bey Aeea 

38. Montgomery . . 

39. Shahpiir 

40. Mian wall 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jliang ’ 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawalpar State 

45. MuzaSargark . . 

46. I)era Gkazi Hhan 

DELHI 

Ike o-Gangetig Plain West 


1,71^ 1,419 519 

6 2,562 736 

1 5,355 1S2 

188 J88 

9,983 2,580 

10,000 10,000 

6,082 2,565 

9,990 2,156 

9,872 3,927 

98 81 

10 12 

07 49 

31 24 

230 116 


207 

693 437 

439 

1,387 36 

2 

5,171 .. 


1 


7,403 . . 


3,517 .. 


7,834 . . 

im 

47 

3 

14 .. 

1 

3 .. 

4 

14 .. 

4 

3 .. 

35 

79 .. 


20 .. 


23 11 34 


79 .. 419 

20 .. Ill 

181 259 926 

1 97 

I 12 

14 10 


0,768 7 

6,514 12 


10 1 


2 10 

1 
1 
1 

2! 13 


33 44 03 

6) 9i 


4 20 263 



22 


380 

94 

52 

1 

35 


13 


539 


15 


13 


11 

*12 

6 

. . 

12 

1,130 

94 


682 371 

3 921 


211 16 


1 

1 4 

i 20 

3 1 

4 2 

22 US 


52 4 34 


9 221 


1 218 
4 1 

48 

95 108 

95 108 


1. Delhi 


7 95 . 108 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Showing the number of books published annually in each language from 1911 to 1921. 


Language. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total 1 912- 1 
1921. j 

! 

_L 

1. 

JEngJisU 


78 

’ 

112 

125 

n, 

219 

187 

222 

254 

193 

185 


r 

j 

1,S26| 

2. 

Arabic 


22 

19 

7 

27 

14 

25 

17 

30 

. 

42 

52 

58 

26l| 

a. 

BruKi ... 



. . 


.. 

- 

0 




•* 

- 

61 

4. 

Sacaki'it 


7 

0 

4 

6 

10 

17 

S 

5 

9 

8 

13 

86 

5. 

Persian 


15 

9 

lo 

22 

17 

18 

11 

19 

il 

16 

18 

ml 

d. 

Urdu 


691 

591 

532 

904 

624 

660 

565 

558 

468 

649 

071 

6,282 

7. 

Punjabi 


504 

623 

697 

704 

571 

543 

550 

591 

482 

715 

786 

6,162 

S. 

Hindi 


68 

75 

52 

02 

73 

70 

100 

S4 

76 

73 

83 

748; 

9. 

Sindhi 


18 

13 

34 

25 

14 

29 

15 

9 

13 

1 i 

! 

5 

162 

iO. 

Multaui 


6 

6 

2 

3 

12 

2 

1 

5 

7 

; J 

i ^ 

i 

7 

[ 

53 

iL 

Pashto 


S 

7 

13 

18 

2 

2 

9 

**"! 

i 

"• : 

4 

5 

54 

12. 

Kashmiri 


15 

7 

. . 

9 

1 

2 

i 

il 

3 

1 


1 

24 

13, 

Lande 



. . 



.. 

i 

• ' 1 

1 

1 

** i 

1 

2 

1 

14. 

Mandiali (Hill Dialect) 


•• 



.. 

1 

i 

•• 

- 

1 

•• 

1 

4 

1 

15. 

Khowar 


. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 



. . ! 

• • 

- 


1 

i 

15. 

Prakrit 



, , 


. . 


- 


li 




i 

17. 

Bilingual 


liSj 

142 

145 

178 

148 
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CHAPTER X 



Infirmities. 

SECTION T.-GENERAi.. 

R«ferenc« t€ statiatics. 194. Lis tructioi is to enumerators. l9o. Vaii&tiiD'ii since 1881. 

INSANITY, 

196. Local ilia tribufcion, 197. Age-distiibution, 198. Lahore Lunatic Asylum, 

DEAF-MUTISM. 

299. Local distribution. 200. Age-distribution. 

BLINDNESS. 

20 i. Local distribution. 202. Age-distribution. 

LEPROSY. 

203 , Local distiibution. 204. Age-distribution, 

SECTION II.— CONSANGUINITY. 

205, Comparative extent of infirmity among Hindus and Musalmana. 200. Beai-mutism, 207, Albi- 

niajn. 

Section I. — General- 


Reference 193 . As at previous censuses the data regarding only four infirmities 

to statistics, recQi‘(Jed. These were insanityj deaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. The 
statistics relating to these infirmities are given in Imperial Tables XII and XII-A 
and in six Subsidiary Tables. 

Imperial Table XII gives the distribution of the various infirmities by age 
and sex for the Punjab, British Territory, Punjab States and Delhi separately. 
Unfortunately tins table contains some serious errors which were only discovered 
after the tables had been fiirally printed, and it has not been possible at this 
stage to do more than note in the text below some of the correctiorrs which are 
required. 

Imperial Table XII-A gives the distribution of irrfirrnities for castes, tribes 
or races, and single infirmities only are dealt with. 

The information contained in the Subsidiary Tables is as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table I gives the number of afflicted persons per 100,000 of the 
. population at each of the last 5 censuses for each district. State and Natural Divi- 
sion. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the age-distribution of the infirm per 10,000 
infirm persons of each sex for the Punjab and Delhi separately, and for the 
Punjab and Delhi together for each of the last 6 censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of afflicted persons for each 
age-period per 100,000 of each sex, as well as the number of females afliicted 
per 1,000 males. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the population and number of infirm persons 
for certain distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman castes. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the proportious of infi r m persons among Hindus 
and Musabnans, the difference of these proportions, and the ratio of this differ- 
ence to its standard error. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the number of persons by sex suffering from 
single and dual infirmities, and must be taken to replace ‘the legend of Imperial 
Table XII, and to correct pro tanto the contents of that table. 

Subsidiary Table VII is a list of certain Albinos in the Punjab, 1923. 
intrneticns 194. The instiuction printed on the cover of the enumeration book was as 

to enumera- foUows ; — 

“ Column 16 (Infirmities).' — If any person be blind of both eyes, or 
insane, ox suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb? 
enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not enter 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from 
white leprosy only.” 
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The further instruction coiit;duecl in Appendix 1 of the .suppleuicur.iu}- 
instructions to Supervisors contains tlie folloving eutij 

*' Column 16. Care is needed to prevent tJie entry of persons sufic-r- 
ing from leucodenna or white leprosy and other iufti-uiiries 
not falling rvithin the scope of column IG. 

Persons blind of one ej'e Bliould not be entered. Only those totally blind 
of both eyes should Ire included. A man must be both defjj and mate in' order 
to be inclirded in this column," 

These instructions are practically ideuticid with tliosc issued in the censuses 
■of 1601 and 1911 except that with regard to deaf-mutes the encjuirv was only 
restricted to those born deaf and dumb,* 


Dual inhrmities were recorded ; but, in no instance was any person shown 
as suiiering from triple infirniities. The complete table of single arid dual in- 
lirmities, so far as it can be reconstructed l)y the help of the legend on Imperial 
Table XII, is ^ven in Subsidiary Table VI, and tlris shows that the number of per- 
sons suffering from single and dual infirmities is greater than that sliown in the 
Imperial Table. It is not necessary to discuss here hotv the eiTor arose. 

195. Variation in the number of the infirm per 100,000 of the total popu- variation 
■■ ■ latioii siiico 1881 is ill the 

VAKIATIOX in the NimSER OF THE INFIRM PER 100,000 MUCC lOOl tAJUUJ.tU Al 

SINCE 1881. table ni tne luargiu, Ihere i>s pro- 

bably no significant cliange in the 
proportions of these infirmities during 
tire last decade ; Imt looking to the 
figines in all 5 censuses together, 
there seems to be a general tendency 
for a decrease, of recorded infiimi- 
ties daring the last 40 years. Consi- 
derations of time prevent the aiipli- 
cation of the proper statistical criteria for tliese apparent difl'erences, and 
without such tests it would be unwise to regard any of the changes as imlicative 
of fundamental improveineiit. 
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insanity. 


190. The local distribution of insanity in the Punjab and Delhi is shown Local dis- 
in the diagram below. This shows the frequency of the rlisease in three groups, 


DIAGRAM 55. 
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*Aceoidji!.g to the Eer, Arnold Hill Payne (vide article Deaf .ind Darab, Encyciopssdia Brittanica, VoL 'Vrr, 
lltli edition), dumliness in the true sense of tho vrord does not exist, and he would attribute all cases ot deuf-mutmu 
to congenital deafness which has prevented the sufferer from attempting to speak. The cMfieation of iJoctor 
Edward M. Gallaudet, of deaf-mutes into the speaking-deaf, the semi-speaking-deaf, the mute-deaf, the Bpeakmg- 
■semi-deai, the mute-semi-deai, the hearing-mute and the liearing-semi-mute., seems more rational although if 
the Bev, Hill 'Payne is right, no hearing mutes exist. 
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Age-distri- 

butiOB. 


Lahore 

Lunatic 

Asyluirt, 


namely for those districts in wMch there are less than 20 insane persons per 
100,000 of population, those districts in which there are between 21 and 30 insane 
persons per 100,000 of population, and lastly those districts containing over 30- 
insane persons, per 100,000 of population. In the preparation of this diagram 
the figures of Lahore lunatic asylum have been excluded, as it was not possible 
to refer all the inmates to their districts of birth. It appears that the Central 
Punjab is more free from insanity than either the Western or the North-Eastern 
Punjab. The light thrown on the probable causation of insanity by the variation 
in local distrilmtion is discussed by Eai Bahadur Pandit Hari Ivishen Kaul, in 
paragraph 498 of the Census Eeport of 1911, but lie has not mentioned in this 
connection the only predisposing cau.se which is likely to afford an explanation 
of the moderate to high frequency of insanity in the hills, to wit the existence of 
hereditary syphilis, known to be prevalent in those regions. In considering the- 
po.5sible efiects of consanguinity on the inheritance of the insane diathesis Pandit 
Hari Eiishen Kaul rightly points ont that cousin marriage cannot be the sole 
cause as Hindus do not contract such alliances. The problem i.s further examined 
in Section II of this chapter in the present report. 

197. Diagram 56 given in the margin show.s the number of insane persons 

per 100,000 of the total 
population for each sex 
of each quinquennial age- 
period, the figures for 
which are given in Subsi- 
diary Table III at the 
end of this chapter. The 
curve for males shows 
a steady increase up 





198. 


to 34 years after which 
there is an irregular 
decrease. As insanit}' 
is not often cured in 
the Punjab, the age-curve 
indicates that after the 
age of 34 mortahty 
among insane males is 
greater than that among 
the population at large. 
Amongst females the 
most rapid increase is 
■ .shown from the ages of 
0 — 19 ; and there is also a 
somewhat notable in- 
crease among the older 
females wMch may be 
associated with the 
hardships to which wo- 
men in the Punjab who 
have passed the child- 
bearing age are subjected. 
The only lunatic asylum in the Province is situated in Lahore, and 

the figures for inmates both male and 
female for the 10 years 1912 — 1921 
are shown in the margin. The in- 
creasing popularity of the institu- 
tion rather than any increase in 
insanity in the general population 
is indicated by the figures. It seems 
probable that the common people do 
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did in the past, and are more ready 


to hand over their insane relatives to proper medical supervision. 
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Deaf-Mutism. 

199, The local distribiition of deaf -mutism in the Puiijalj is shown in Local d,. 
diagram 57. It is shown in Section 11 of this chapter that Musalmans sufiei from 

DiAGRAVI 57. 
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deaf-inutism in a significantly greater degree tlian Hindus, and tMs would exjrlaiii 
tfie appearance of a relatively large amount of deaf-mutisni in tlie Western 
Punjab. Tlie greatest amount of deaf -mutism is, however, shown by the hill 
States and hill districts of Chainba, Kangra, Simla, Mandi and Kahan where the 
number of deaf-mutes exceeds 150 per 100,000 of the population. The Central 
Punjab, as in the case of insanity, appears to be relatively free from this infirmity. 

Deaf-mutism has a very wide range 
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varying from 24 persons per 100,000 
in Malerhotia to 372 persons per 
100,000 in the Kangra district. The 
proportion of deaf-mutism per 
100,000 persons by natural divi- 
sions is shorvn in the margin. 

201 . Diagram oSAge-distEi- 
shows the age-distribu- 
tion for quinquennial 
periods for males and 
females separately, the 
figures being based on 
those of Subsidiarv 
Table III, 
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Blindness* 

•2(r]. Diagniiii 59 givcK the, local (listribiitio)i of Mindnca.s a.ccording to 


DIAGRAM 59. 
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i-lnec griidcH ol Ii;e(.|ue)K;y, per lOOiOOO of tlu; popiilaiion, iiaiuely, from 0—200, 
201 — 300, 301 arjiA tiver. 'riie districts ami States witli tJie liigliest proportiou ol: 
isliudiiess ai'e compiised iu a strip starting Iivrni the T{o.sliio,rpui- di.strict on ilie 
North- Mast :in<l hroadtMiing out to lArowpore ajuhHissar oi) the Ho jp'otana !.>ordev. 
.P)esi(!('..s this strip t!ie <listricts of (iurg'a<ui arid Dora (Ihazi hluoi havt.' tm'di over 
:500 hliird pej'soiis per 100,000 of population. 'Idle actual Iriglio.st hgure for Inind- 
uess is sliowii hy Putaudi (470 p;or i0(),00(,») and it is followed hy (.furgaou (419). 
Dujaria (414). Kiilsia (400), JuUuiidnr (092), .LudJiiaiia (381), Hissar (307), Jlosliiaj'- 
pur (342), l.i^aridkot (323). Patiala (322), i)ci;a (.Iha.^i Klwn (322) and J'’ero;<epore 
(319). 

202. V ariation in the proportion of blind from one age-group to anotlier 

is .shown for each 
sex b\' (jLiinqucnnlal 
periods iu diagram 
No. (>() reproduced in 
the margin. Blind- 
ness Ijeing essentially 
a’(disease of olrl age, 
the curx’cs loi' both 
males and females lifcc 
steadily for the liighei' 
age-groups. Only 
persons, 35 males and 
20 females, are record- 
ed as blind for a,ges 
below 1 year, and this 
is evidence of the 
.rarity of congenital 
blindness. 
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and (leaf-mutit^in the tiioimfcaiQou.s regioii of the Himalayas has a relativeh- large 
proportion of infirm })er5ions. 

204. .Diagram 62, printed in the margin, sliows the dhstailmtion of leDrosY Age-dls!rO 

DiAGRA?/' vZ 1 ^ ' ' ' t ^ ' bution 

iige 111 quinqueiimal oge- 
peiiods foi' males and h'inales 
separate]}-. 

Jo considering ali the Uia- 
graans of looai distrihntion of 
infuTiuties iji the Punjab one 
ought to Ireurin mind tli.at there 
is a temlenc}' to eoueeai the 
existence of the infijuiities of 
insanitypleaf-niutism and leprosy, 
and that therefore it i.s po.s.sible 
that the apparent rarit}' of these 
three infirmities in the Central 
Punjab i.s tlue lai'gely, if not 
wholly, to the greater sophistic- 
ation of the Punjabi in the 
Central Punjab as compared to 
his ))rethren in the Himalayan 
region and in the extreme West. 

This consideration does not apply 
to blindness, as sufierer.s front tins 
infirmity are under no stignta; 
in fact a large number of blind 
beggars make their livelihood by 
a successful appeal to the 
sympathies of the charitable. 

Whether the greater frequency of 
recorded blindness in certain 
portions of the Punjab can be attributed to the concourse of blind beggars 
attracted by the benevolence of the inhabitants cannot be positively amimed, 
but the possibility should be borne in mind. If this is so the diagram or the 
distribution of blindness in the Punjab may be indicative of the areas in winch 
reside the pious and the charitable. 
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Section li.— Consanguinity. 


already rouiarked in paragr<apla 139 of Oliapter VII 
inarmity that the Hindu and Musabnan communities wbicli differ in no practice of evolu- 
gj*“°“®jjjtionaiy import so nuK^li as in tlieir observance of out-breeding and in-breeding, 
Masalmans. offer exceptional opportunities for atud}dng the good and evil results of cousin 
marriage. Tlie data obtained from the special enquiiy into over a tlrousand 
marriages among Masalmans in the Punjab show that first-cousin marriages form 
about 40 per cent, of all Musalman marriages in Attoclc, 36 per cent, in Muzaffar- 
garh, 23 per cent, in (lurdaspur and in Delhi. Possibly for jmre Musalmair c;astes, 
that is excluding those tribes which are recent converts to Islam, a percentage 
of about 25 of first-cousiri marriages would be found throughout the Pmijab.''' 

If there is any genetic effect of cousin marriage wc should exj)ect it to be 
reflected, it may be ever so dimly, in the relative amount of infirmities among 
Hindus and Musalmans. Unfortunately infirmities have not been classified by 
religion, and wo can make only an approximate reconstruction from Table XII- A 
which gives the infirmities by castes, by grouping together the infirm of those 
castes which consist wholly or almost wholly of Hindus, or Sikhs, or Musalmans. 
11 distinctivel}'’ Hijidu castes, 2 Sikh, and 17 distinctively Musalman castes were 
selected, and the popidation of each, and the numbers of infirm persons are shown 
in Subsidiary 'J’able fV. The castes chosen and the percentage of the pe 


L — Distinottvlly Hindu rjAsTKs. ! 





III. — Distinctively Musalman Castes. 
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persons 
belonging to the 
particular reli- 
gion are shown 
in the margin. 
The list of castes 
may be legiti- 
mately criticised 
on the ground 
that anrong Mu- 
salmans a few 
castes such as the 
Meo and Sheikh 
include converts 
from Hindtdsin : 
and, ffrrther, on 
the ground that 
by not comparing 

the figures for 

infirmity for each district separately we are introducing an error ovfing to the 
probalfie as,sociation of infirmity with locality. The latter criticism seems of 
some weight as the distinctively Musalman castes mostly inhabit the North- 
West of the Punjab, whilst Hindus are mostly to be found in th.e South and 
East, and the difficulty has been only partially met by dealing separately with each 
Natural Division of the Punjab. With these limitations in mind the proportion 
■of each infirmity among Hindus and Musalmans will be compared. 

It is idle to compare the crude figures of infirmity without taking into 
account the errors due to the smallness of the samples. For instance, in the Hima- 
layan area there are only 147 insane Hindu males and 78 Hindu females as against 
16 insane Musalman males and 14 Musalman females, so that by pure chance, say 
the chance of death, there might have been temporarily fewer Musalman insane 
than the average, and this would entirely vitiate a direct comparison unless due 
regard were paid to the errors of random sampling, t If we are comparing the 

*^Tliere are two sources of error wHcB. militate againat exact conclusions, l^’irstly, the 4 clistricts in which 
the enquiry was made can hardly he safely treated as representative of the 30 districts in the two Provinces. 
Secondly, with 1,000 cases there is still an appreciable ennr due to random sampling even if the 4 districts \vere 
representative. If wc as sume that the tr ue percentage of first cousin-marriage is 2o, the second cause gives rise to 
a standard error of X J X J 13*7 or 1’4 per cent. Bo far then as random sampling affects the 

result the. percentage of first-cousin ihaiTiage among Musalmans can hardly he less than 21 or gi’eater than 29. 

|The error of random sampling is nothing more than an exact measure of the well api^reciated fact that 
email nnmhem do not afford as good material for generalisation as large ones. If yon heard Jones make 2 
false statements out of 2 , you would not be so sure he was a hahitnal liar, as if you heard him make 100 false 
statements out of 100* In mality all differences of the figures from caste to caste, from religion to religion ; of the 
•data of one locality with those of another, and of the figures of one census with those of another should be compared 
with the ‘Vror of random sampling." While th? emparision is always* desirable, it becomes imperative when 
dealing with the small numbers involved in the Tables relating to imfirmilies* 
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extent of leprosy among Hindus and Hiisalnuns in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, the 
crude figures are— 

NyjiBEB OF Lepers pep. Million ajioxg 
Hntdus. M'lmilmaus, 

Males . . . . . . S3 47 

Females . . . . . . ID 24 

and our first impulse is to conclude that among males, Hindus are more subject to 
the disease than Musalinaus, while among females the reverse is the case. 
Actually we find on calculation of the standard error of the difi’erence that the 
conclusion that Hindu males are more often leprous than dlusalman males is 
probably true for the Indo-CTangetic Plain ; but for females tliere is no significant 
■excess of the disease among Alusalmans. 

Subsidiary Table V gives in full the figines for the proportions of the infirm 
among the Hindu and Musalmati communities, the difference in the proportions, 
and the ratio of that difference to its standard error, Mdierever that ratio is not 
at least 3 or over, no significance should be attached to a differential proportion 
of infirm persons among the two commimities. As, apart from the error of 
random sampling, a difference of the proportionate nmnber of infirm persons may 
arise from inaccuracies of the record, it will be wise to defer judgment as to 
the reality of some of the differences which satisfy even the statistical criterion. 

Out of 32 cases for the 4 Natural Dirisions and 4 infirmities, for males 
and females, there is a statistically significant chfference in 14 eases, and these are 
noted below : — 
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j Himalayan Area. 
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AVe may prorisionally conclude tliat in tlie Pimjal) Hindus suffer more 
from blindness and leprosy than do Musahnans, Imt that Musalmans ate, on the 
whole, more liable to deaf-mutism tlian Hindus. Hindus and Musahnans seem 
■equally lialffe to insanity, no deduction unfavourable to the latter community 
being justified from the single instance (out of 8 possible instances) of an excess 
of Musalman insane among males in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. 

So far then as this analysis goes there is nothing to show that consangui- 
■neous marriages are productive of an insane, blind, or leprous diathesis, the. Hindu 
■community containing as many as, if irot more persons infirm from these causes 
than the Musalman community. 

The question of deaf-mutism is discussed in paragraph 207 below. 

In relation to tire excess of blind Hindus over the number of blind Musal- 
mans it is necessary to recall that blindness is essentially a disease of old age, 
and that the Hindu community is slightly more long-lived, judging fiom the 
crude figures, than the Musalman. The mean age of Plindus at the present 
census was 25-7 years (males) and 241 (females), as against 25-0 (males) and 24-3 
(females) for' Musalmans : so this may account for a part of the result observed 
which is unfavoirrable to Hindus. 

206. Deaf-mutism is dealt with separately in its relation to consanguinity Deaf-amstSmi 
because it has been fomid that its occurrence among the off-spring of related 
parents is not very different from expectation assuming that deaf-mutism arises 
from a single pair of recessive Mendelian elements, {vide Proo. Rey. Soc. B., A'ol. 

84, 1911).* For the analysis that follows the proportion of first-cousin marriage 

»See also Etaaenio’a Laboratory PiibHeations, Sfomoir St-ries IV, “ On the meMine of tie Ksemblance of 
•firet-oOTOins ” by Ethel M. Elderton and KatI Pearson, and LeotTOC Series IV “ On the marriage of fitst-coasins 
Iby Etlwii M. Elderton. 
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of 25 per cent. Kas been adopted, for all four Natural Divisions of tke Punjab, this 
being the average suggested Ijy tlie special enquiry described in paragraph 140 
of Chapter VII (Civil Condition), Tins assumption leads by tlie inetliocls of the 
paper cited to an estimate of the relative rates of production of deaf-rautism 
from first-cousin marriages and non-consauguineous marriages respectively among 
Musalmaus ; and, as we laiow^ the proportion of deaf-mutes among the non-in- 
breeding Hindu community our results can be tested by comparing it witli the 
aarount of deaf-mutism among the off-spring of unrelated Musalman parents. 

The results oljtained are conveniently exlribited in the following nota- 
tion : — • 

Let t)j[ be the observed proportion of deaf-mutes among the Musalman 
population generally. 

Let d„, be the calculated proportio)i of deaf-mutes who are the offspring 
of non-consanguineous marriages among Musalmans. 

Let d',„ be the calmlated proportion of deaf-mutes who are the offspring of 
cousin marriages among Musalmans. 

Let D„ be the observed proportion of deaf-mutes among the Hindu popula- 
tion generally, a population which does not practice consanguineoxrs marriage. 

The calcidation has been made for each Natural Division and 
for each sex separately. All results are expressed as so many cases in a million 
of population. 



InDO-CtANGETIG 

Himalayan 

Wud-Hihal.vyan 

North-West 


Plain. 

Aeka. 

An 

BA. 

Dry Area. 


Males. 

Pe males. 

Males. 

roinales. 

iVIales. 

j Females. 

j Males. 

I'Vmalts. 


774 

dU 

;i,oos 


904 

SIS 

1,137 

700 

'I'm 

1,9(31 

1,417 

G,o:u 

6,194 

2,338 
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2,603 

1,S13 

d 

ni 

‘177j 
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2, GOO 

2,;UG 

oOG 

400 

G28 

329 


7 10 1 

404 

3,060 

2,236 

1,2S5 

973 

756 

719' 

Ratio d' ' 

lu \ in 


G*0 

2‘G! 

i 

1 

2*6 

4*6 

5*1 

4‘2 

i 

5*5 


This shows that if deaf-mutism can be regarded as a Mendelian unit 
character its appearance among the non-inbreeding section of the Musalman 
community is nearly always less than among Hindus, who never marry their 
relatives. The oixly apparent exception is for females in the Himalayan Area, 
when the difference is far too small to be significant. It is highly desirable to 
make the whole calculations afresh for such diverse values of the percentage of 
cousin marriage among Musalmans as would be found from a full enquiry in 
each of the 4 Natural Divisions. The adoption of an all round figvue of 25 per 
cent, of first-cousin marriage for all Natural Divisions is necessitated by the 
paucity of the material. The results suggest either — 

(1) that Musalmans, apart from the practice of consanguineous mar^ 

riage, are less liable to deaf-mutism than Hindus, or 

(2) that deaf-mutism cannot be associated with only a single pair of 

allelomorphic Mendelian elements. 

207. The condition of Albinism, though it did not form part of the Census 
enquiry, has been so frequently attributed to consangm’nity, of parentage, that 
it seemed worth while to attempt to discover if it occurs more frequently among 
Musalmans than Hindus. A report was asked for from all Deputy Commis- 
sioners as to the Albinos in their districts, and they were supplied with photo- 
graphs of two. typical Indian Albinos.* Unfortunately the replies showed that 
many cases of “ phxilberi ” or leucoderma had been included, and all these 
cases, numbering over 600, have had to be discarded with the exception of 1 S 
eases reported by Col. Forster, Director of Pubhc Health, and two cases reported 
by my Personal Assistant, one of which I saw myself. The results are tabula- 
ted in Subsidiary Table YII. 15 cases (one of which from the description of 
symptoms of itching and spreading of the Avhite patches given by Dr. Kasul, the 
District Medical Officer of Health, Rohtak, may be leucoderma) are top few to 
base sure conclusions on. Of the 15 eases 10 are Musalmans, 6 'the children of 
first-cousin parents, and 6 the children of non-related parents, 6 cases are of 
Hindus, who are of course not the children of related marriages. 

*These weie MnSly supplied to me by Col, W. H. 0, Forater, I, M. S., Director, Public Health, Punjab. 
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infirm persons of each sex. III. dumber afflicted per 100,000 person? of each age-period and number of females afflicted per 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last five censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last five censuses--co»cZ(«ded. 


District or State and 
Natural Division, 


Femahe. 


rH O 05 00 

Ci 05 CO 00 


1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

PUNJAB AND DELHI 

257 

249 

298 

343 

506 

PUNJAB 

259 





Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

296 

238 

340 

396j 

579 


(Total). 

Indo-Uangetic I'lain West 303 . 

(l^UNJAB). 

1. Hissar 370 2 

2. Lohani StaU , . 210 1 

3. D-ohtak .. 247 2 

4. Diijana Slater . . ^43 4 

5* Griirgaim .. 390 c 

6. Pakiudi State . . ‘100 

7. Kamal .. 304 2 

8. Jullimdar 377 ^ 

0. KapuHhala Stale . . 302 5 

10, Ludhiana .. 305 2 

11, Malerhotla . . 200 2 

12, Dcrozoporo 342 3 

13, Faridkot Slate , . 330 2 

14, Fatiala State , . 328 2 

15, JindStat'i . . 228 2 

16, Nabha State .. 275 2 

17, Libhoro 235 2 

18, AmuitsaT . . 270 2 

19, Giijranwala .. 2 

20, Sheildiupura .. 224 , 

Himalayan ,, 173 1 

21, JSlaJian State ,. 230 i 

22, Simla , . Ob 

23, Simla Hill Stated . , 130 "J 

24, Bila^pur State «« 07 j 

25, Kangra .. lOS J 

26, Man li State .. 105 

[27, S ah t Slate .. 133 ] 

28. Ghamha State 158 

Sur-Hxmalayan 244 l 

29. Ambala 294 S 

30. Kahia State . . 331 J 

31. Hosliiarpur 331 [ 

32. Guudasiiur 274 i 

33. Sialkot 212 ‘ 

34. Gnjrat ..222 

i 35, Jhnlum 238 ! 

36. Bawalpindi .. 124 

37/ Attock .. 161 

North-West Dey Area ’^14 

38, Kontgomery 206 

39, Shalipur 202 

40, Mianwali I®"'' 

41, Lyallpur ♦. 205 

42, JhaBg - 224 

43, Multan 17*. 

44, Bab awalpur State ** 239 

45, Muzaffargarb 251 

46, Dera Ghazi Khan » . 278 

DELHI - 135 

Indo-Gangetio^^Plaik West 

1. Delhi •• 1^5 
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335 
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041 
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336 
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CBAKEE X. 


SUBSIDLiBY TABL23, 



Note,— F iguros oHOOl hicludo North-West Frontier Province, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL 

Number affiieted per 100,000 persons of each age period and nmnber of females afflicted per IjOOO males. 


PUNJAB, 


ALL AGES 
0 — i (mclnsiw) 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 
10 — 14 (inclusive) 
15 — 19 (inclusive) 
20 — ^24 (inclusive) 
25 — 29 (inclusive) 
00 — 34 (inclusive) 
35 — 39 (inclusive) 
40' — 44 ( inclusive) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing the population and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman castes. 

POPULATION OP gghtain selected castes by natural divisions. 


d 

I2i 

Castes, 


1 

I 

Ahir 

2 

Aiya 

3 

Baiiia 

4 

Brahman 

5 

Chuliva 

6 

Dagi and KoH 

7 

1 GhiratU 

8 

Kaiiet 

9 

ICliatri 

10 

Mahajan 

11 

Rathi 

Total 

1 

ElhaLsa 

2 

Ramgarliia . . 

Total 


1 Arain 

2 Awan 

3 Biloch 

4 Julahft 

5 Kashmiri 
5 MacKhi 

7 Meo 

8 Miraai 

9 Moohi 

10 Koghal 

11 Musaalli 

12 Pathan 

13 Qassab 

14 Qaieshi 

15 Sayad 

16 Sheikh 

17 TeH 


Indo-Gangetio 
Plain west. 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

109,370 

3 

87,365 


Males. Females. I Males. iFcmaies.l Males. Females. I Males. Females. I Males. Fenialee. 


N.-W. Dry Area. 

Males. 

Females. 

8 

0 

1,388 

848 

3,366 

2,471 

1,877 

1,163 


16,499 14,983 65,700 54,756 151,054 


138,833 

119,2141 




27,162 

23,491 

23,136 

20,109 

46,351 

39,437 

16,827 

12,380 

13,173 

10,035 


1,104,957 911,573 4T,6T3 37499} 798,030 707,7 


46,672 


597,166 

493,44i 

230,006 

209,224 

289,937 

241,444 

360,702 

296,173 

90,993 

78,688 

151,054 

128,218 

62,096 

62,249 

120,219 

110,802 

^234,668 

199,994 

47,165 

41,786 

193,828 

107,270 

147,359 

119,816 

64,661 

57,571 

51,970 

45,666 

132,658 

116,921 

144,914 

112,067 

170,970 

141,734 
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1 SUBSIDIARY TABLE I¥- 

I 

Showing the population and numbers of inhrm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh, and Musalman castes,- 


iitDO-GANOETIO 
PLAIN WEST. 


Kimalayan. Sru-HlMALArAK. K,\X. Dry AnrA.! Total Tr:r 


Plaits, M'S.Ds. iFemak-s.| Fi.--nia5e>J Alaks. ila-t'? 


1 Abir 

2 AiT» 

3 Batiia 

4. Brahman .. 

5 Cbulira 

6 Dagi and Koli 

7 Gkirath . . 

8 Kanet 

9 Khatri . . 

10 Mahajan . , 

11 Kathi 


1 Khaka 

2 Ranigarhia 


1 Arain 

2 Awm 

3 Biloch. 

4 Jiilaha 

5 Kashmiri 
^ lirlachM 

7 Meo 
S Mirasi 
9 Mochi 

10 Moghal 

11 Mussalli 

12 Pathan 

13 Qassah 
H QoresM 
15 Sayad 
Id Sheikh 
17 Toll 


16 

0 


58 

19 

1 

LSI 

31 

33; 

61 

3S 


1 

2 

22 



30 

39; 

70 

’i 

7o 

3 

•11 

338 

179 



«7j 

1 

0 


6 

2 



5 

4 

22 

17 

13 

58 

3 

1 


Ij 

3 

32 

32 ! 

14 

18 

• * 1 

2 

14 

{Jl 

1 

12 

12 ! 

2 

2S 

Ui 

4 


ilL 

7 


280' 

net 

522 


291 1,273' 


J Ahir 
xirya 
S Bania 
4 Brahman . • 

^ Chuhra 
^ Dagi and Koli 
7 Ghirath . . 

® Kanet 
9 Klmtri 
hlahajan . , 
11 RatM 


BEAF-MUTES, 


1 

Arain 

2 

Awan 

3 

Biloch 

4 

Jnlaha 

5 

i Kashmiri 

6 

, Machhi 


7 

8 

9 

1 Meo 

I Mirasi 
Kochi 

10 

Moghal 

11 

Mnssalli 

12 

Pathan 

13 

Qissab 

14 

Qureshi 

15 

; Sayad 

16 

Sheikh 

17 

1 Teli 


1 

Khaka 


2 

Ramgaxhia 

Total 





769 57rf 1, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vi— concluded. | 

Showing the popuiation and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman castes.— eokchdei 


d 

Omte, 


1 

1 

Ahir 

2 

Aiya 

3 

Bania 

4 

Brahman . . 

6 

Ghuhra 

6 

BagiandKoli .> 

7 

Ghiratli . . 

8 

Kanet 

9 

Khatri 

10 

Mahajan . . 

11 

Rathi 


Tulal 

I 

Khalsa 

2 

Ramgarhia 


TuUl 


I I Araiii 


3 Bilocli 

4 Julaha 

5 Kaahimri 
C Machhi 

7 Mco 
St, Mii’asi 
9 Moohi 

10 Mughal 

11 Musaalli 

12 Patliaii 

13 Qassali 

14 Qureslii 

15 Sayad 

16 Skeikk 

17 Tcli 


1 Aliir , 

2 Arya 
3 , Bania 

4 Brahmxbii . . 

5 Olitihra . . 

6 Dagi aad Koli 

7 Glurath . . 

8 Kanet 

9 Khatri 

10 Mahajan . . 

11 Bathi 


2,8491 2,539r 


57| 551 

LEPERS 


1 Khalsa 

2 Ramsyariiia 


1 

Arain 

2, 

Awan ... 

3 

Biloch. 

4 

Julaha. 

5 

Kaabniri 

6 

Maohhi- . • 

T 

Meo 

8 

Mirasi 

9 

Mochi 

10 

Mo^al .. 

11 

Mussalli ,, ♦* 

12 

Pathaii 

13 

Qassah 

14 

QnresKi * . 

15 

Sayad 

10 

Sheikh 

17 

i 

Teli 

T 


I 

- 

*5 

6 

i 

3 

5 

2 

62 
































SOBSmiARY TABLE ¥. 

Showing the proportion of infirmity among Hindus and Musalmaas, the diSerenee of these proportions, and 
the ratio of this difference to its standard error. 



Insanity 

Deai'imitiBm 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Peopoetiox op IxnSlflTY. 

Difterenec Oith< 

Standard error 
"I of ^ 

Eatio of col. 4 

Hindus. 

Miisslmans . 

proportion' a 

*1 diderence ^ 

to col. 5. 0/^ 

2 

-<4 


-4i -0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 1 | 

List oJ certain Albinos in the Punjab 1923 . 1 


Namft„ 

( 

Ihvfchitr’s hlanm. 

i 

P,i strict. 

I 

1 

Casio . 

\go. 

Holatiotiship 

of A 1 hi now 
piirenly. 

Ulhor Ailjinos in family. 

ricpr.rter. 

1 


' I 

4 

C 

6 i 

7 

B 

Mohammed 

ilamzim.’" 

Ohuhiin Baaul 

Amritsar . . , 

t 

! 

Kasiuniri 

(Sheikh,) 

44 

None 

■ 

2 bjothers (o)^ 1 sister (A) 

. 

B. P. H. 

Mohammed 

Abdullah 

Do. . . i 

1 

Kaohniiri 

IS 

Bo. 

1 brother (a), mother (A) . , 


Jlist. dan Bibi 

Bhola 

SiaJkofc . . ; 

■Kashaki 

25 

Bo, 

1 brother (A), 2 sisters (a^ 

1 grand lather (A). 

- ; 

Mohflau Aii 

Bagah Shah . . 

Bo. 

Sayad 

60 

Isb coiiBinfl 

2 brotbom (A), 1 eister (A) 
father (A). 

” 

Xalali Hussain 

Abdullah Shah 

Bo. 

Bo. 

23 

Do. . . 

3 brother’s (a), 2 sisters (a) 


Salig Eaoi^' 

Kishen Baa . , 

Rohtak 

lihatri 

48 

None 

No brothers or sisters . . 

Leiicoderma. 

Chandu Ul^ 

Muflsadi Lai . . 

Bo. 

Mah&jan 

69 

Bo. 

3 brothers (a), 2 sisters (a) 

' 

P. 

Mohammad Shah*'*' 

Raunak All . . 

Bo. 

Sheikh 

36 

Bo. 

6 brothers (d) 

ft 

.Gama - , 

Eoahan 

1 Ludhiana . . 

! 

Paqir 

13 

lafc cousins 

2 brothers (« -{- A), 1 sister, 

(A). 

te 

Hashmat Ullah 

1 

Nasurullah . . 

Bo. 

Fathan 

28 

Bo, .. 

1 brother (A), 1 sister (A) . . 

ft 

Sundar Singh 

Tara Singh . - 

Amballa . , 

Jat Sikh 

15 

None 

No brothers or sistera , , 

if 

Baggo 

Wasira 

Ludhiana . » 

Rajput 

40 

Bo. 

3 brothers {A d- 2 a) 

9T 

Parshottam Pas . , 

Dwarka Paa 

Mnlten 

Babra 

33 

Bo. . J 

1 

3 8iater«((5) 

9» 

Mohammad Hussain 

Mehdi Hassan 

Delhi 

Sayad 

17 

Bo. 

None 

F. A, (aeen by m0)| 

Amanullah Khan .. 

Naanillah Khan 

i Meerut 

Pathan. 

27 

Ist oousine 

1 brother (A), 1 sister (A) 

99 1 


2^ci& — In column 7 entries should J 5 © Interpreted thus : — 3 brothers (A d- ^a) nieims that the Albino has 3 brother one of whom 
is an Albino and the other 2 ar© not Albinos, 
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Caste, Tribe, Race or Naiioii-autv. 


20S- Fveferenco to siat-’.sci;,':!. 2V::5:ir 21'. 

211. CIcLisiScatioiD of castes and modcn: 'L?;ntecrcr:r.c r-'-nd-.n .c--. 
Castes. 213- Classification of ctdzes according: to tncir "'.'Onc 

Euc jpjatia cnvl An :i o-inda aus. 



20S. 1 ilF didtLdtlCS 'tejiteTiii'i T j o’liht:, l.llt dint .I'd"'’., d 2 ;;^ ' ’ 'j-' 

found iu six of rho liiipt'-iial Tiil'jiv^. Ti>; ••iu -i. ■li rL;-- - V]]'i. ..;.i.,L 

allows bv sex and rlie nvanuer i;: -.-■.fi; ■ -;■■ i:-- ' - . 

of tlie Punjab and D^iiii. Tii'' orb'-: uibl.‘~ s; ■ -• 

Tiiblo ifv ^'■■llJCL^ u'i’.’es lb:'" j'S .i'X.'ti !. !: ' s-'i'.-f j'. '.i '■■u-T'.--'. 1'.; ■> 

fur i iiiaiii nii'ioiun.H of rLc- I’uiijai.' randy, iiuniely. “In. 
.Eastern Punjab, Ceiura] PuujiJ.) lElis, Ctairrui Pnujnb .I’ldnS; 
ajid AVestern Punjab. liis* ralde dis-'.'ingui.Hlu’-.s liiiKla.s, 
Alusabnans, and Sikhs m eaek oasce iii wbi;-li ti-ore or.- uiairv 
ropre.sentaid'.’e.s of eaok religion, 

Table XIl-A give.-i the .LufirndTie,.; o-y .eoleoioT oasr.-.s, i..ut unliko Talde 
iX .does no" flkrinc^ii.'i; vh.- reliaior.s up.'-, '[d^ ;i;-,r ■■ f,jT 

iniirniit-ios iur soieCi'O'i reugioirs ■v.'u.s ;.ueci,aily .; .nipilr-d r.r.' riic; 
pUi'oo.S'es of the di.'^ou.s.-i'in of kirinai'.U-.s in j.-uLokrrnh ht'd oi 
Chap to}' X. 

Table XIA^ gives tJie data, for oeitain .selected casves and trii.ie.s. of civi 
cou'Etion for qiiinqu-niniai age -group.?, and distirtgui,slies the 
religions and tribos la .?aoh caste. 

Table XT’"! gives riie Lige-groupirig of Europe.-m.s an.d Allied Piace-s 
a nd Anglo-Indians . 

Talde XXf gives the o.'-eupatior; of .s.ileoted castes, friiies or races for 
the same local divisiojia a.,s Imperial Table IX, 

Proportional figure.? are given in the .Subsidiary Table.? as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table I gives the ea.ste.s classified -..ccording tc> their 
traditional occupations, and 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives tiio variation in the nuiiTooi' oi persons coinposing 
the c;i.ste.. triijc or rac.i since 18Si. 


209. The instructions to eiunueracois printed on the cover of xke enuinera- 
tion. book read a,s follows ; — 

“ Column 8 (caste). —Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, dlusahnans, Jains, 
Sikba, Aryas, Brahmos and aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists, 
Parsis, etc.” 

The supplementary instructions to Supervisors printed as Appendix i to 
the Code of Census Procedure 1921 go into great detail, and only a few para- 
graphs of these instructions will be quote..! here : — 

“ The caste, s and tribes in this Province are well known. The names of 
exogamous groups, or words indicating iocalitv, occupation or titles should not 
be entered. Thus, Bania is a functional term, including man}' diii’ereut castes 
such as Aggarwal, Oswal, Mahesri, etc. AVords liice Bengali. .Hhidu.sta.m, Madrasi 
and Nepali must be rigorously tabooed. Alusalmans are divided, not only into 
racial groups, such as Sheikh, Sayad, Moghal and Pathau. but- also into func- 
tional groups such as Julaha, Penja, etc, Names of fimctional groups should 
not be noted as tribes except where they are recognised as separate tribes, e.g., 
Lohara, Tarkhans. 

In respect of Paqirs and Sadhus, who have abandoned their caste, the order 
to which they belong should be noted in this column 

A¥hen a person of low caste wishes to return himseK as belonging to a high 
caste to which he obviously does not belong, e. g., a Tell ” wishes to return him- 
self as a “ Moghal ” he should be shown as belonging to the caste or tribe to which 
he is generally supposed to belong. Again if a “ Jat or Sunar ” wishes to be 
entered as “ Rajput ” he should not be entered as a Rajput if the people do not 
call him a Rajput. Trag Jats of Isa Khel should, fox instance, not be returned 
as Niazi Pathans even though they should very much wish thi» to be done 
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The functional group of Sunars has frequently been treated as a caate, 
but this should be avoided as far as possible. Persons who have recently joined 
the profession and are not known as Sunars by caste should be recorded as belong- 
ing to their original caste . 

Members of the Arya Sauiaj, who say that they have abandoned caste or 
do not wish to have any caste recorded, may lie entered as Arya by caste. 

No Sikh should be pressed to name the Caste to which he belongs if he does 
not wish to do so; in such cases the word “ Sikh ” may be entered in this column, 

Wojnen . — The caste or tribe of au unmarried girl will be the same as that 
of her father. In respect of a married woman the entry should be as stated by 
her husband. No enquiry should be made as to the caste or tribe of a woman 
before her marriage. Her present caste or tribe sliould be aslccd and tlie answer 
taken down without question. Among Hindus the caste of a woman will be that 
of her husband. But among Mohamadans the husband may, in some cases, 
like to have one of Ms wves put down as Pathani, the other as Jatti, a.nd a third 
as a Bdochni ” 

Hr order to eliminate mcorrect classification an index of castes and tribes 
of the Punjab was prepared and circulated for the guidance of district census 
officers. This index contained the names of castes and tribes recognised as such, 
as well as the names of certain sub-castes and clans, so that Avhen only the clan, 
or gotta, was recorded in the schedule, it could always be referred to its proper 
caste. List B contained 42 local and geographical names and functional terms, 
for example, Baghban, Beldar, Dogra, Maniar, Paharia, Purhia, Sepi and so forth, 
wMch are not true caste designations. List C gave a number of synonyms for the 
terms used in List A. 


While every efiort, therefore, was made to prevent wrong entries arising 
from ignorance, yet a certain amount of inaccuracy was inevitable owing to deli- 
berate misstatement. The common source of error under this head arose from 
cases in which a group of persons claijned to belong to a higher caste than that 
Claims lor ^ they were habitually classified, 

alterations In 210. The cMef claims for a re-classificatiou of caste which occurred in 
eiassiOcaflons. present census are 

noted in the margin. 

The claims were dealt 
with in the. following 
way: — 

(1) A deputation of 
Kanets, Rathis, etc., who 
wished themselves to be 
styled Rajputs was 
received, and it was 
decided that there vrould 
be no objection to their 
being included amongst 

Rajputs if the Ruling Rajput CMefs of the places where the community has a 
majority did not object. Difierent opinions were received and accordingly 
with the permission of the Punjab Government the following head was 



Recognised Caste. 

Caste claimed. 

1 

Kaneti, RatMa, Ra^yats and Thakajs. 

Rajputs, 

2 

Nais (represonted liy Raja Bralunan 
Malia Sabha, Lahore) 

Raja Brahman* 

3 

Nais (represented by the Indrapros* 
tha ihakur Maba Sabha, Delhi), 

Rajput or Thakur, 

4 

Mahtom 

Rajputs. 

n 

Bhat 

Brahman Bhat or Brahman Rai 

6 

Jangida 

Brahmans. 

7 

Melia 

Mehra Rajput. 

8 

Tamboli 

Kshatriyas. 

y 

Hindu Eamgarhias 

Dhiman Brahmam'. 


Rajput and Aliied Castes. 

Rajput- 1 

Kanet. 

Rathi. ^ 

1 ■ Thakur. | 

Rawat. 


(2) Glaims 2 and 3 were rejected. 

(3) Claim No. 4 was admitted, but it was too late then to issue instructions 
to district officers, and the tables still record the number of Mahtons. 

(4) After discussion with the representatives of the Brahman Roy Sabha 
it was decided that persons recording themselves as Brahm Batt or Brahman 
Roi wiU not be grouped with Bhats, Bhataras, etc., as in 1911. 

The instructions to enumerators were--, , 

“ Persons who described themselves as Brahm Batt or Brahman Roi 
should be recorded as such, they should nob be confused with Bhats or Bhataras.” 

These instructions had been issued when a protest was received from the 
Doaba Brahman Bhat on the ground that nmny Bhats who had no connection 
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witli Braliniaii Bhats or Bralinian. Hois had taken advantage ol the instructions 
to record themselves as such. During compilation it was found that onlv 3,566 
persons in the Punjab and 21 in Delhi had recorded themselves as Brahman Bhat, 
and these were accordingly included among Bhat Hindus. 

(5) The claim of the Mehra Rajputs was also admitted. The deputation 
■asserted that persons belonging to this community were to be found in the districts 
■of Karnal, Amhala, Rohtak and Hissar and in the Jind State, but on compilation 
it was found that only 2,226 persons returned themselves as Mehra Rajputs, and 
as these were not in the localities stated by the claimants all of them were included 
among Jhiwars in Table XIII. 

The Kambohs represented by the “ All India Kamboj Conference wished 
themselves to be classed as Kambojs wliich, they said, was the correct name and 
the following instruction was, therefore, issued : — 

“ Kamboh and Kamboj are difierent forms of the name of the same caste, 
which ever term is used by the persons themselves should be recorded." 

After compilation it was found that 146,687 persons recorded themselves 
as Kamboh and 52,038 as Kamboj. In Table XIII therefore, Kambohs have 
been shown as “ Kamboh (Kamboj) ”. As indicative of the great store which 
certain commimities set on caste may be instanced the fact that the Dhiman 
Brahmans sent a deputation long after the Imperial Tables had been printed. This 
-deputation claimed that the persons shown in Imperial Tabe XIII as Hindu 
Ramgarhias, totalling 5,156 males and 4,494 females, comprised mainly in the 
districts of Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Gmdaspur, should be classed 
as Dhiman Brahmans. The deputation was informed that the head in Imperial 
‘Table XIII could not be altered at that late stage, and no useful purpose would be 
served by discussing the merits of the claim. 

211. The classification adopted in 1891 was based on considerations of ciassifiea- 
ethnology, history, and function, and was discarded in 1901 in favour of a new 
classification by social precedence. The enquiries that were made for this purpose, disintegrating 
though they elicited a considerable amount of interesting information, roused tendencies, 
here and there a certain amount of resentment.* 

In Imperial Table XIII of the present report the various castes are shown 
■alphabetically, and where more than one religion is returned by the members of a 
caste, separate figures have been given for each. In this connection 
Mr. Middleton makes some very interesting observations, which I quote in extenso. 

He says : — 

“ My intention was to confine these chapters almost entirely to statistics. 

I was going to point out that the learned treatise on caste included in past census 
reports (which are in reality quite extraneous and unnecessary as part of the 
census) has led to a tradition that the census Officer is an arbiter on caste question. 

I decline to take up that position. I would have given no decision in caste ffis- 
putes, but would have mentioned the aspiration of such people as the AMuwaiias 
with all sympathy. I had intended pointing out that there is a very wide revolt 
against the classification of occupational castes ; that these castes have been largely 
manufactured and almost entirely preserved as separate castes by the British 
Government. Our land records and official documents have added iron bands to 
the old rigidity of caste. Caste in itself was rigid amongst the higher castes, but 
malleable amongst the lower, we pigeon-holed everyone by castes and if we could 
not find a true caste for them labelled them with the name of an hereditary occu- 
pation. We deplore the caste system and its effect on social and economic 
problems, but we are largely responsible for the system which we deplore. Left 
to themselves such castes as Sunar, Tarkhan and Lohar would rapidly disappear 
and no one would sufier. The large number of people who have refused to record 
-any caste at this census is a sign of progress and the breaking of customary bonds, 
it is no reflection on the administration of the census. Personally I am very 
strongly in favour of all caste statistics being abandoned at the next census, though 
in this I probably go further than most Europeans. Government’s passion for 
labels and pigeon-holes has led to a crystallisation of the caste system, which, 
except amongst the aristocratic castes was really very fluid under indigenous rule. 

There is no justice in labelling a Government official whose ancestors have 
worked in similar capacities as a Sunar, a Tarkhan or by any other term denoting 

^Thos the AiiluwaHas protested agaiiiS beiag aSociafced with fealaia (tlie distiliej’s of wins). 
leaented being descried as Adham Shndas of % mixed origin* in the Censo)^ Eeporfc of 1911. 
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a menial occupation witL. whicli his family has no connection whatever. Nor is 
there any good to be obtained frojn constant reiteration of the doubtful fact that 
Ahluwalias are of the distilling and wine-selling castes. 

If the Government would ignore caste it woultl gradually be replaced by 
something very different amongst the lower castes. It is the inflexibility of the 
lower castes more tlian of the higher tliat paralyses t.ho Indian’s olTortsat economic 
salvation, and that inflexibility is not inlierent in tlio caste system itself.” 

While th^re is much in Mr. Middleton’s argument, it is going too far to 
saddle Government with the responsibility for maintaining caste distinctions and 
the recognition of caste is a far too radical and inherent social phenomenon to be 
materially affected by the more or less academic classification adopted for the 
purpose of the Census reports. Idere and there a printed record of a tradition or 
historical practice may retain a community in the bonds of an effete institution, 
but in the case of caste distinctions it is very doubtful whether these would be 
maintained simply on the strength of the Census statistical tables, were tiro progress 
of social evolution to require their abolition. It may indeed bo argued, and has 
been argued that Government, so far from maintaining the caste system, has been 
one of the chief agencies in destroying it. By the introduction of Western Art, 
Sciences and ideas, many of the old village industries have become unprofitable, 
and people from all castes have flocked together in increasing numbers in mills, 
mines and workshops, with the result that the traditional caste has been abandoned 
together mth the traditional occupation. The increase of trade and commerce 
and of railway transport, which has brought into contact all grades of the com- 
munity, has tended towards tlie same end. Likewise Western Education has 
fostered the idea of equality, and education no longer remains the monopoly of 
the higher castes. On the whole, themfore, it appears to he nearer the truth that. 
Government, so far from setting up and maintaining caste barriers, has, by its 
political, educational and economic activities, tended to produce a disintegration 
of the caste system. 


Chief Hindu,. 

Musalman 
undSIkh Cas' 
lese 


Hindu, Musalman and Sikh castes foe Punjab only. 


<U 

B 

& 

3 

z 

D3 

Castea, 

Total strength 000‘s 
omitted. 

.So 

S 

CD is ^ 
c9 

« d _ 

.D 4A G> 

P-t 

d 

7^ 

(D 

CO 

Cartes. 

Total strength OCO’a 
omitted. 

Percentage to the 
total strength of 
caste. 


Hindu Castea, 





Musalman Casks, 



1 

Jat 


1,065 

19*3 

12 

Teli 

311 

99*4 

2 

Brahman 


992 

994 

13 

Machhi 

279 

100*0 

2 

Chamar 


974 

85 '4 

14 

Path an 

267 

100*0 

4 

Ciiuhra 


693 

92-4 

16 

Sheikh 

257 

100*0 

5 

Arora 


695 

83*1 

16 

Sayad 

260 

100-0 

6 

Eajpufc 


621 

27-7 

17 

Pacjir 

239 

86-3 

7 

Khatri 


393 

86*2 

18 

Mira$i 

227 

95*8 

S 

Aggarwal 


326 

92*1 

19 

Lohar 

219 

67*8 

9 

Kanet 


280 

97-2 

20 

Nai 

219 

60*7 

10 

Jbiwar 


226 

60*8 

21 

Kashmiri 

170 

100*0 

11 

Ahir 


200 

98-5 

22 

Hhobi 

151 

90*4 

12 

Kumhar 


166 

28*7 

23 

Qassab 

122 

100*0 

13 

Had and Koli 


161 

99*4 

24 

Meo 

114 

100*0 

14 

Tarkhan 


163 

26*6 

25 

Qureahi 

98 

100*0 

15 

Gujjar 


169 

25*3 

26 

Jhiwar 

94 

25*3 

16 

Ghirath 


136 

99*3 

27 

Maliar 

89 

100*0 

17 

Eathi 


118 

100*0 

28 

Moghal 

89 

100*0 

IS 

Hai 


108 

29*9 

29 

Khoja , . 

87 

100*0 

19 

Mali 


93 

98*9 

30 

Kamboh 

81 

40*7 

20 

Hhanak 


87 

100*0 

31 

Hogar 

74 

100*0 

21 

Lohar 


84 

26*0 

32 

Mallah 

70 

94*6 

22 

Sonar 


79 

61*7 

33 

Khokhar ,, 

69 

100*0 

23 

Sami 


73 

57*0 

34 

Bharai * , 

61 

08*4 

H 

Jiilaha 


69 

9*1 

36 

Barwala .. 

69 

89'4 

26 i 

Arya 


51 

100*0 


SiMi Casks, 




Musalman Castes, 




1 

Jat • , 

1,823 

33*4 

1 

Jafe 


2,584 

47*3 

2 

Chamar 

163 

14*3 

2 

Eajput 


1,329 

70*7 

3 

Tarkhan . . 

140 

22^7 

3 

Axain. 


1,089 

99*8 

4 

Arora 

118 

16*6 

4 

Julaha 


683 

90 T 

5 

Kamboh (Kamboj).. 

84 

42*2 

5 

Biloch 


631 

100*0 

6 

Eamgarbia 

68 

87*2 

8 

Gujjar 


466 

i 74*2 

7 

Unspecified 

67 

68*4 

7 

Awan 


440 

100*0 

8 

MajtbaM 

64 

98*6 

8 

Kochi 


428 

98*4 

9 

Khatii , . 

63 

13*8 

9 

Kumhar 


386 

67*2 

10 

Mahfcam 

€3 

67-0 

10 

Mussalli 


361 

100*0 

11 

Saini 

64 

42*2 

ll 

Tarkhan 


313 

1 60*8 

12 

JhvWar .. 

62 

13*9 


212. The marginal 
statement shows tha 
castes of the 3 great, 
communities which 
contribute 50,000 or 
more to the popula- 
tion of the Punjab 
province. The ac- 
tual total strength is 
shown as well as the 
percentage of the 
main religion in 
each caste. The 
pure castes, namely,, 
those in which the 
members of only a 
single religious 
group are comprised 
are as follows : — 
Hindus. 

Eathis, Dhanab,. 
Arya. 

Musahnans. 

Biloch, Awan, 
Mussalli, Machhi, 
Pathan, Sheikh, 
Sayad, Kashmiri,. 
Qassab, Meo, 
Qureshi, Maliar, 
Moghal, Khoja, 
Dogar, Khokhar. 

Sikhs. 

There are no pure 
castes. 
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The castes which include the fewest of other religions are the Mazhabi (9S-5 
per cent, of Sikhs), Ramgarhia (87‘2 per cent of Sikhs), and Mahtani (67‘0 per 
cent of Sikhs). 

Castes which show great admixture of all three religious communities are 
the Jat (19'3 per cent. Hindus, 47-3 per cent. Musalmans, 33-4 per cent. Sikhs,) 

Rajput (27'7 per cent. Hindus, 70‘7 per cent. Musalmans,) Kunihar (28-7 
per cent. Hindus, 67*2 per cent. Musalmans), Gujjar (25-3 per cent. Hindus, ■74-2 
per cent. Musalmans) and Hai (29-9 per cent. Hindus, 60’7 per cent. Musalmans). 

As was to he expected, the functional castes, such as Kumhar, Tarkhan, Guj- 
jar, Nai, Lohar and Julaha contain a great proportion of two or more of the 
main religious communities. 

As regards the pure Hindu castes the Dhanak belongs especially to 
Hindostan and not to the Punjab proper, and is confined to the South-East of 
the Province. It is a low caste tribe and even the Chulira is said to look down on 
it. The Ratliis are said liy Mr. Rose to be 

(1) a tribe of data in Rohtak who are among the old inhabitants of the 
tract, and claim to be by origin Tanwa Rajput, or 

(2) a caste of Rajputs found in the Kangra Hills and in Chamba. 

According to Hutchison the Rathis : — 

“ as a hill tribe, are older than the Brahmos and Rajputs, who came from 
the plains at a latter period ; and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata ' 
among them are descended, either directly or by the half-blood, from the early 
Aryan colonists of the hills. The first Aryan immigrants, as we now Imow, inter- 
married freely with the aboriginies, resulting in a fusion of the two races from 
which may have sprung the various low caste tribes now forming such an impor- 
tant part of the poprdation. But the completeness of the fusion was not at all 
times uniform, and later waves of immigration may have remained more or less 
isolated, forming the nucleus of the community which now comprises the Thalmrs 

and Ratliis We may, therefore, regard the Thakurs 

and Rathis as being now a conglomerate people, representing the ultimate 
product of the welding together of many different contributions to their ranks.” 

The term Arya refers to those Hindus who have adopted certain religious 
beliefs, and, therefore, naturally, does not include any Musalmans or Sikhs. Of 
other nearly pure Hindu tribes the Brahman (99'4 per cent), Kanet (97'2 per cent), 
Ahir(98'5 per cent.), Dagi and Koli(99’4 per cent.), Ghirath (99’3per cent.) and 
Mali (98‘9 per cent) may be mentioned. Of the purely Hindu castes, the Rathi, 
the Kanet, the Dagi and Koli, and the Ghirath are residents of the lulls, and 
were, therefore, more likely than Hindus in the plains to resist conversion to 
Islam. On the other hand, the absence of any piu’e Sikh castes is to be attributed 
to the fact that Sdrhism was a religion adopted by Hindus, who would naturally 
retain their original caste. 

213. As pointed out in paragraph 212 no attempt has been made at this ciassiflea- 
Census to group castes according to their social standing, but in Subsidiary Table 
I an effort has been made to classify them as far as possible according to their tradi- their tredi- 
tionai occupations. The subject will be dealt with in detail in Chapter XII, and 
it will suffice to refer here to the groups in each province according to occupa- 

tional classification. The list is 

PtTKJAB. [ Delhi. giveu ui margin. 

|¥g‘ 214. The variation in popula- variations 

■■gilf tion of the various castes since 
1^1 1881, is exhibited in Subsidiary 
^ Table II appended to this ehap' 
s.’ss ter, and these variations should 
be compared with a figure of 5‘6 
107 per cent, increase in the total 
^79 population of the provinces, 

60 Punjab and Delhi. The more 
|g noticeable increases are found in 
26 the case of the Kamboh (-f-15‘3 

per cent.), Khokhar {-fl5’4 per 

cent.), Mahtam (-fl5‘3 per cent.), Mussalli (+16*6 percent), QuresM (+40*2 
per cent), Rathi (+20*7 per cent), Khoja (+38*1 per cent.), and Rajput 
{ +16*6 per cent) ; while marked decreases are shown by Chuhra (—17*4 per 


Tradit-ional occupation 


Cultivators 
Weavers and Carders 
Traders and Pedlars 
Leather workers . . 
Priests and Devotees 
Scavengers , , 
Astrologers 
Carpenters • » 

Cattle rearers 
Pishermen and Boaiamen 


; ,.3 [Traditional occupation 


4541 Cultivators .. 

79 ! Traders and Pedlars 
77 ] Weavers and Carders 
64! Priests and Devotees 
561 Leather workers 
54 ! Astrologers .p 
40] Cattle rearers 
41* Scavengers 
36| Confectioners 
SOI Pish.Tmen and Boat- 
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cent.), Dumna (—49’0 per cent.), GMrath (~19’9 per cent.), Kanet (— 28'6 per 
cent.) and Sunar (— 17’9 per cent.). 

Whether these variations are significant, and if significant, to what causes 
they are to be referred, would require more examination than is possible at tlie 


Europe ans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 


present stage. 

215. Imperial Table XVI gives the data for sex and age of 
and Anglo-Indian population for each district and State in the 
distribution of Europeans and Allied Races in the various districts 

Distribution of Europeans and Allied Races in Districts of tho Punjab. 


Under 20. 


Hisaar, 

Karnal. 

Jhang, 


Districts oontributino persons. 

20 to 60. j 60 to 100. 101 to 600. 601 to 1,000 2,000- 


Dera Ghazi Gujrat. 
Khan. 


Rohtak. Gurgaou, Hoshiarpur. Jullundur Ambfl 

Ludhiana. Kangra. Amritsar. Eeros 

Shoildiupura Gujranwala. Gurdaspur. pore. 

Gujrat. Sliahpur, Attock. Sialkot. 

Jhelum. I Mianwali. Multan. 

Montgomery, i Muzaffar- 
Lyailpur. f garh. 

Distribution of Anglo-Indians in the Districts of the Punjab. 


Ambala. Simla. 
Eeroze- Lahore. 


Rawal- 

pindi. 


Below 5, C to 20, 


21 to 50. 


51 to 100. 101 to 500, 


Rohtak, Karnal. Gurdaspur. Hissar. 

Kangra. udundur, Gujranwala. Gurgaon. 

Hoshiarpur. Sheikhupura Gujrat. Amritsar 

Ludhiana, Jhelum. Shahpur, Sialkot. 

Ferozepore. Montgomery Mianwali. 

Attock, Jhang. 

Muzaffargarh 
Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

Lyalipur. ____________ 


Simla. 
Rawalpindi, 
i Multan, 


over 1,000. 


Ambala. 

Lahore. 


the European 
Punjab. The 
of the Punjab 
is shown in 
the table in 
the margin. 
The districts 
containing 
the head- 
quarters of 
Government 
and then the 
districts con- 
taining mili- 
tary canton- 
ments nat- 
turally have 
the greatest 
number of 
Europeans. 
No othercom- 
ment on the 
figures is re- 
quired. The 
total num- 


ber of British subjects of European and Allied races, including Armenians 
was 21,546 comprising, 15,860 males and 5,686 females. Of the total, 
number of persons 21,154, or over 98 per cent., reside in British Territory. No 
definition of the term Anglo-Indian was adopted for the preparation of the 
Census Schedule. The total number of Anglo-Indians recorded in the Census 
is 4,499 (2,397 males and 2,102 females). The districts of Lahore, 
Ambala, Rawalpindi and Multan alone include more than 100 Anglo- 
Indians each. If the term Anglo-Indian is to include all those who 
have Indian and EngUsh blood in their veins from their recent ancestry 
then the census figures seem remarkably small, and there appears to be 
no immediate prospect of obtaining the correct number of persons who should 
be classed as Anglo-Indians in this sense. The total number of persons 
returned as of European and Anglo-Indian descent is 26,454 while the number 
of persons returning one or other European languages as their mother tongue 
was 27,075. The agreement is as close as could be expected. 
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I, Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 11. Yarialioa in caste, tribe, -ir.ee I SSI, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


Grow Am> Caste. 


Agricaltvirists 

( а ) Laitoeoldees 

(б) Celttvatoes . , ' 

1. Jat 

2. Rajput 

3. Araiii 

4. Biloch 
0. A’la’an 

6. Kanet 

7. Pathan 

8. Kamboh 

9. Ghirath 

10. Meo 

11. Saini 

12. Mali 

13. Mcghal 

14. Eat hi 

15. Maliar 

16. Qiireshi 

17. IChokhar 
' IS. Labana 

19. Tagali 

20. Lodha 

21. TliaMcar 

22. mk 

23. Others 

(c) Cultivators ajo) Cattle 

REARERS. 

24. Bogar 

25. Gujjar 

26. Ahir 

27. Others 

{(1) Graziers ase Dairymek 

28. Gadaria 

29. Others 

(€) PlSHEEMEJT, BOAmESf, ETC. 

30. Jhiwar 

31. Machhi 

32. MaUah 

. 33. Others • 

; (/) Etteters and Bowlers 
34. Mahtam 
, 35. Others 

: (f?) Extraction op Minerals 

36, Agari 

37. Others 
Babrebs 

. 38. Nai 

(i) Washermen 

39. Dhobi 

( j ) Weavers and Carders ■ 

40. Julaha 

41. Chamar 

42. Kasluniri 

43. Others 

Byers 

44. Chhiinba 

45. Others 


Carpenters 

46. Tarkhan 

47. Eamgarhia 

48. Lohar 

49. Others 



Peopoetion 
per milk or 
TEE Popula- 
tion OF THE 
Protoce. 

1 j 3 

Si j £ 

4 

5 

2 631 

474 

i 


6 4541 

258 

8 218) 

98 

7 7o| 

55 

3 43| 

5 

21 1 


17i 

, . 

111 


7 11! 

S: 

35 

5; 

4 5| 

8 

^ s! 

4 

? 4i 

15, 

ll 3l 

d| 

9 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 


• * ! 

11 

1 

4 


3 

. : 

3 

10; 

4 

36; 

50 

3 ' 


25 

27 


23 

' 2: 

' 6 

>. . , s 

6 

L' 2i 

1 

30| 

26 

15 

23 

11 

3 

3 

1 


i 

6 


4 

1 

2 


1 2 

” 4 ' 


4 

2 

14 

'*11 

14 

11 

7 ; 

7 


7 - 

79 ; 

112 . 

26: 

19 

45 ! 

! 

93 

;; 1 
IC 

6) 

2 ' 

? 

2 

i 

2 * 

t 

.. 1 
1 

41 ! 

15 1 

24! 

10 

'k 

13 

5 C 

1 

. . 

i ' 


ENGTHOW 

omitted. 


Group axd Caste, 


Peopoetion 
pe;’ })-iih Or 
THE Popula- 
tion or THE 
Peotinch, 


Blacksmiths 

50. Lohar 

51. Others 
Masons 
Potters 

52. Kumliar 

53. Otiiere 
Glass and lae workers 
Gold and silversmiths * . 

54. Smiar 

Brass and coppersmiths 
Confectioners and grain p' 

55. Jliiwar 
50. i^Iachhi 
57. Others 

Oil pressers (Teli) 

5S. Teli 

Distillers 

Butchers 

ofi. Qassab 
60. Jhiwar 
01, Others 

Leather vorkeis 

62. Chamar 

63. Mnchi 

64. Khatik 
Go, Otiiers 

Basket makers and mabn 
Scavengers 
66. Ch\;lTa 
07. ifealii 

65. Dhanak 

69. .Dagi and Koli .. 

70. Others 

Traders and pedlars . ■ 


Brahman 

Sayad 

Balragi 

Jagi 

OthcJN 


BL Braliman. 
82. Othc^ns 


S5. Others 


86, Banvala 

87, Others 
thers 

88 , Faqir 


10 164 


sf lofi 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

1 Variation in caste, tribe, since 1881. 

. . ™ . 1 

1 Caste or* Tkiee» 

1 

PONJAD. 

.Delhi. 

Pry. 

1021 

uiiis (000 ’, omide i). 

Pn.N.TAll AND DiOfiUl. 

1 ParGnUiUjd aj variaiUm if>cy(a8c 

1 (lccrea.^T. (-), 

1 [ 
fl 

0 0 , 

rtq 
c Ti c; 
cij p ^ 

I'l 

Cj X 

CJ 0 

& """ 

1921 

102] 

lOU 

[ 9(H 

389i 

- 

IHSI 

I9II-- 

1921 

1 

1901 — 
1011 

189I-- 

1001 

1881- 

1891 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 . Aliir 


203 

n 

214 

aiO 

205 

1 9() 

173 

0-2*5 

-I 1 T) 

+ C0 

+13T> 

423'6 

2. Arain .. 

, , 

1,091 

o 

i,0lW 

978 

1,007 

889 

795 

-1-1 1-8 

-2-9 

-1-I3-3 

+11-8 

■rSi'ij 

2. A fora . . 

. . 

710 


1 710 

074 

0/>3 

570 

5J2 


-1-3 '3 

' -114*0 

+11*3 

-l-30'G 

4-. Awtiii , . 

•• 

440 


4 JO 

420 

421 

3(;9 

332 

-|4i-4 

+ ! 1 

1-14*2 

+11-0 

-h32-|i 

o. Bania . , 


374 

31 

405 

404 

452 

442 

437 

1-0 -3 

-lO-fi 

+2*3 

+ri 

-7*2 

G. Barwala 


00 

H * 

00 

04 

09 

01 

55 

•1-3 -5 

-7*3 

+7*0 

+1G*5 

+2U-4 

7 . Biiaiui ♦ . 


02 

• « 

(12 

58 

00 

(>7 

50 

+5 '9 

--111 

-1*9 

-1-20 '(1 

+10’9 

a. Biiocii .. 

•• 

531 


531 

562 

408 

359 

311 

■-O-l 

-I 13“8 

+30*2 

-1-15-7 

+71*3 

0. Bralunan 

* • 

998 

38 

1,030 

1,018 

1,1 2;( 

1,107 

1,009 


-9‘3 

+1*4 

I o.- 
~, -o 0 

~31 

10. Ohamar 

, , 

1,140 

46 

1,180 

1,129 

1,208 

1,178 

l.Ofill 

■f5*0 


H-2-fi 

+ 10*5 

+11 *2 

11. Chliiiiiba 


125 

1 

126 

.I2U 

152 

145 

103 

-2 '9 

— l4-(i 

1-4-S 

+40*0 

+21 ‘5 

12. Chiihra , . 


750 

14 

764 

920 

1,189 

1,188 

1,052 

-~L7-4 

22 ■] 

-HTl 

+12*9 

-27'4 

I 13. Dagi and Koli . . 


105 

5 

170 

175 

1 55 

170 

170 

-2\S 

4-1 :n 

-8'S 

—3*7 

—3 ‘4 

{ 14. IJlianak 

, . 

S7 

5 

92 

83 

77 

74 

0(i 

-hlfi-2 

+7-0 

-l-r,-2 

+11*5 

+39’0 

15. BJiobi .. 

, . 

J07 

4 

I7J 

150 

147 

139 

124 

^4)'5 

+0-0 

+5’0 

+ 12*5 

+3/ '7 

IG, Bogar .. 

- 

74 


74, 

08 

75 

70 

03 

-l-S-O 

-S’S 

-1-7*7 

+ 101 

+1 i 5 

1 7. Dumna . . 


40 


4U 

79 

59 

09 

71 

--49‘() 

-1-34-1 

-14-0 

—2*2 

~43*1 

18. Baqir .. 

, , 

277 

3 

280 

280 

;{8o 

313 

ni 

-0*1 

-27 T> 

1-23-3 

+174-9 

-{-IIdG 

1 0. Uliiratii 

. 4 

137 


137 

171 

J70 

174 

100 

-19-9 

-KO 

-2*0 

-f-8-3 

— U*4 

20. Uujjai’ .. 

*• 

028 

13 

041 

010 

032 

fill 

552 

-1-5 -8 

-3*3 

+2*9 

+ 11-1 

+1G*0 

21. Jat 


5,404 

48 

5,512 

4,957 

4,942 

4,430 

4,1 07 

-hU*2 

-1-0*3 

+11*5 

H-6-3 

+32-3 

22. Jlmvar .. 

» . 

372 

11 

383 

300 

400 

408 

420 

-1-6*3 

-21*7 

-1*7 

+9*7 

+101 

23. Jogi-Rawal 

, . 

81 

1 

82 

83 

76 

91 

90 

-1*5 

-1-10 -2 

-17-2 

+1-4 

' — S 0 

24, Julalia . . 


047 

9 

G6G 

035 

057 

025 

580 

-1-3*3 

-3*3 

+5*1 

+0*6 

+11*9 

25. Kamboli 


199 


199 

172 

174 

151 

130 

•fl5‘3 

-0*9 

+15*3 

+16 ‘5 

+53-4 

20, Kaaiefc , . , , 

, , 

288 

t • 

288 

404 

390 

370 

340 

-28-0 

+3*0 

-l-O-'l 

+G*9 

— IG'G 

27. Kaslnniii 

. , 

170 

• « 

170 

178 

193 

19(i 

152 

-4*8 

-7*9 

-1*3 

1-20*1 

+irs 

28. Khatri 

•• 

456 

9 

400 

433 

436 

410 

393 

+7*4 

-0*9 

-1-4-2 

+G*G 

+ iS'3 

29. Khoja 


87 


87 

03 

99 

90 

02 

+381 

— ;io-6 

+1.0*4 

-;-44*7 

— 55'8 

30. Kliokliar 

. . 

09 

, , 

09 

00 

108 

130 

36 

+15-4 

-44*4 

-10*9 

-1-264-7 

+942 

31. Kimihar 

4 . 

574 

9 

583 

550 

569 

515 

407 

+5*9 

-3*3 

+10 ’4' 

-1-10-4 

+24*9 

32. Labana.. 


50 


50 

58 

50 

55 

47 

-2*6 

-1-3*4 

+2*3 

-I-I0-S! 

+ 19 <3 

33, Lobar . . 

* 

323 

2 

325 

323 

351 

323 

291 

+0'0 

-7*7 

+8*7 

-|-10'9 

+11-9 

34, i\faclihi . . 

. 4 

279 

1 

280 

280 

230 

189 

161 

+0*3 

+18*3 

+25*0; 

-l-17-li 

+73 8 

35. Miilitam 

i . 

04 


94 

82 

83 

57 

52 

+15*3 

-1*2 

+45*4: 

-i-8-9: 

+80*3 

30. Mali 

- 

94 

8 

102 

104 

113 

181 

60 

-1*7 

-8*2 

-37*7| 

-1-170-0, 

+5e 0 

37. Maliar 

.. 

89 


89 

90 

81 

Hot available 

-1*3 

+10*9 

Hot available. I 

38. Mallah . . 

V . 

74 

• 4 

74 

78 

73 

77 

62 

-4*3 

+6*3 

-5*3 

-1-25-6 

+iJi u 

39. Meo 

. 4 

114 

4 

US 

130 

147 

121 

116 

-91 

-11*2 

-1-21 -6 

+3*7 

+1 8 

40. Mirasi . . 


237 

-• 

237 

227 

247 

229 

' 192 

+4*5 

-81 

+8*2 

+19*4 

+24*1 

4i. Hocbi , ,, 

, , 

436 


436 

419 

415 

380 

332 

+3*7 

+11 

+9*1 

+14*7 

4-31-1 

i 

c§ 

1 

.. 

89 

I ^ 

.93 

99 

98 

118 

92 

-5*2 

+*3 

-16*9 

-f29-2 

+2*1 

43. Alxiasalu.- .t 


361 

.. 

361 

310 

57 

Hot available. 

+16*6 

+439*2 

' Hot available 


44. Hal ' 

f *| 

a61| 

6 

367 

. 350 

376 

357 

324 

+4*5 

-6*9 

+5-5 

+101 

+13 1 

45. Patliaa . . . . 


267 

17 

284 

i 292 

m 

195 

1'88 

-2*7 

+10*8 

-1-35 -6 

-I-3-7 

4-51-5 

46. Qassab . . 

4* 

122 

,i 

122 

; 120 

118 

iOS 

92 

+2*6 

^ +1*2 

+9 '2 

+18-5 

+34 3 

47, Qnresbi 

a * 

98 

2 

1001 

71 

53 

Hot available 

+40*2 

+33*9 

Not available. 

48, BatM , . ... 

•• 

118 

' 

us! 

OS 

38 

101 

85 

+20*7 

+154*2 

-61*9 

+18*5 

+38’G 

' 49. Bajpnt . . , . . 

. . 

1,880 

27 

1,907 

1,635 

1,798 

1,759 

1,662 

+16*6 

-9*0 

-f2-2 

+5-8 

-l-U’7 

, 50. Saini 

4 . 

128 

t 2 

130 

113 

127 

125 

153 

+14*9 

' -11*0 

+11 

-17-9 

-15*1 

, 61. Sayad *, 

. . 

250 

n 

261 

247 

238 

215 

260 

+5*5 

+3*8 

+10*6 

+7*8 

4-30 '6 

: 62. Sheikh 

' 

267 

' ■ . 80 

337 

339 

321 

332 

336 

-'6 

+5*4 

-3*3 

-ri 

4-0-2 

: 53. S«nar . . . . • ■ 

'k . 

128 

; 1 

129 

. 158 

177 

163 

145 

W7*9 

‘ -10*6 

+8*7 

+12*0 

-10-3 

54. Tarkhan 


eie 

h ^ 

621 

m 

681 

618 

o63 

-3*9; 

-5*0 

-1-10 -1 

+9*8 

4-10'3 

55. Teli 


313 

^ ' ■ i 

316 

296 

322 

301 

261 

+6*6 

-7*9 

+0*6 

+15*7 

4-21-1 



CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation and industries. 


.-SECTION ^.-^GE^"ERAL SURVEY TjE GCCUPATI^'-YS. 


210. Reference to -tati.-5:ies. 217. Srs^:nll of raiiiinn'-itiun Ti:d i^rrrne c: i.:Uv 2U. SAicra-: cf 

ei;i.?£ideation. 210. General distnbTitioii oi oceupationr^ in the provinces'. 22 , lAjn’vh indn^iriev i;2]. L'vlhi 
industries. 222. Economic cross-cleavage of occiipatioHS, 222. The pren-itr po.-iti-cr o: egik-Vinre.^ 
224. I ndivs tries other than agricultiu'e, 225. Transport. 22u. Tracio. 227, adiniih^iic-ji-'.:': .‘ra; 

arts. 22S. Miscerianeoits occiixrations. 


SECXIOX IL— LOCAL DiSTRILUTIOX OF OfOXPAIiOAF. 


229. Introductory. 220. Local distrlbutimi of egdoultarc, 221. Loeru ilisu'ioiiEivn of indii'^tnes 
222, Local distribution of tn-Ale. 232. Local dlsmbulion of prie.sts and inim.-ters. 23i. Local di.slribiition of 
beegars, vagrants, witchc'^ and wizards. 2;>5. Distribution by natiirai divisiuns. 


SECTION III— CO-AIPARLSON WITH PKEVIOUS CEASUSE.S. 


230. Dihiculties of coinxjari.soii. 237. Change i 2 i the rrambcr and ‘ii-rdlation of rnone . -leaders. 
23S. ►Nummary of cliange.s since 1911. 

SECTION IV.— OCOUPATIOXS BY CASTE AND FEMALE OCCUPATIFE'TS. 

239. Piincipal occupation of each caste. 240. Ocsupations of women. 

SECTION V.— THE INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 


241. Nature of the statistics. 242. Number of industrial establl.-hmerLts and employees. 243. Local 
distribution of industries. 24-4. Veuiation in establEhiaeiits employing 20 or more pmsoii^ in 1911 and 1021. 
245. Caste of owners, managers, and workers in industrial cstablisliinents. 24G. Bnavr-plant in industrial estab- 
liahments. 247. Handloonis. 


SECTION VI.— CONDITIONS OF LABOUR AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 


24S. Introductory. 240. Economic conditions of labour. 250, Overcrowding of labourers in towns 
and other industrial centres, 251. Cottage industries, 252. .Speculative. 

Section i.— General survey of occupations. 

216. Tte statistics of occupation and industries will be found in Imperial 
Tables XVII to XXII. Table XVII is a general table, sbomng the nmnber of 
persons following each group of occupation, according to the scheme of claasilica- 
tion prescribed by the Census Coimnissioner, for each district and Stare, and for 
the four cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Delhi. Table XVIII shows the 
subsidiary occupation of persons whose principal occupation is agricnJtiu’e. This 
table is sub-divided into tlnee parts for (1) rent receivers, (2) rent payers, and 
(3) farm servants and field laborers. 

Taljle XIX gives the number of persons pursuing certain selected subsi- 
diary occupations combined with certain priireipal occupations. 

Table XX shows the distribution of occiipatioits by religion for each pro- 
vince as a whole, and for the cities of each province. 

Table XXI furnishes particulars of occupations of selected castes and races 
in areas where they are especially numerous or otherwise important. The occu- 
pations are arranged imder 13 main heads which correspond to the sub-classes of 
the scheme of classification. 

Table XXII which embodies tbe results of the industrial census is divided 
into seven parts : — 

Part I shows for the province as a whole the number of persons employed 
in each land of industry, distinguishing between industrial establishments in which 
mechanical power is used, and those in which it is not, and classifying them 
according to the number of persons employed. 


Heferfince 
0 Statistics* 
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Part II gives tke district figures without the classification of establishments 
according to power and number of persons employed given in Part 1. 

Part III gives the classification of industrial establishments according to 
the class of owners and managers. 

Parts IV and V deal witli the casiic, race, and l>irfili-]rlace of skilled and 
unskilled workmen respectively in. selected indiistriiis. 

Part VI furnishes details of idic power omployod in hn dories. 

Part VII gives the nuinber of looms in use; in te.Kiiile cstaldislunents. 

The salient features of the statistics a,re (‘.vlubited in the following two 
sets of Subsidiary Tables appended to tliis chaptcir; 

Occupational Subsidiary Tables. 


I. General flitstrilndiiou t>y oceiipaldoti, (PunjaJ) mu! Di'llii), 

II. ’Diskilmtioii by oecuiiation in. Natiinil Divisions. 

III. DiftliTibiition of agrit’diliHiral, indimtiriul, (‘onunen-ial and pro lens uuial pojmlation 

in Natural .DiviBioiLS, Dintrii^ts and Ktatt^s, 
tv. Ocnii[)ation.s' oonibined wilili, iig'rioiiltiin^ (where n^gricnlidn'e is |]|h‘ vsubsidi ary occu- 
pation), 

V. Oceiipatioii conihiiUMl with iigrieiilldin' (wlunv a.grifudiaire is tdu‘. prijuipal occupa- 
|tion). 

VI. deenpation of ftnnali^s liy feiiluelassi's mid s(dt‘ei.(ul ordm’s and groups (Pinijab 
and Delhi). 

VIL S(.dec.te(l occupations 1921, JO! I mid IIKU, 

VTir. Occupations of soleetcd cusics (IbjnjaJ) mul Delhi). 

IX. Number of persons eniployed on the hSMi IVIarch 11)21 on Ita.ilwa.is .‘ind in tlio 
Irrigation Dopartnieiit, in tlu^ Punjab mul Delhi. 

IX-A. Niimbei: of persons lunploycu I in, the IV>st. OlHci^ and Tek^graph Di'partuicnt on 
tlie IBth. Ma-rcli 1021 in Punjab and Delhi. 


Indusirial Subsidiary Tables. 

L Distribution of indnstiries mul pivnions (UuployerL 

II. .Particulars of establish men ts employing 20 or more jku'sous in 1011 and 102L 

III. Organisation ( ) [ est ahli sli i mvuts . 

IV. .Place of origin of skilled mn|)loye.(hH. 

V. Place of origin, of iiiiskilhul employecM. 

VL Distribution of certain raises in, (Twtain industrial estab1ishme.nl.s. 

V[T. Proportional disinbuiiou of mliilt women and of e.hildivn of (uicdi sex in difleront 
industries. 

Vni. ,Diatril)ut.ion of power. 

Actual entries of cuxuipikion rckinuul givtui, iuu-ordinp; l.o gronpB unci in 
alphabetical order bi Appe,ud.ix B to Ibirt IV of tlic (kunsus fN^pori." 

System of 217, TJie Bysteni of omiMicration wim tlu‘. Bunn*, jis in 11)11. OE the 16 


enumeration 
and nature c 
Information. 


and Batura ('enaniH Schedule, Uir(ic were provichul fur tlu', entry of ccciipation 


bcoTTPATroir or meaxs op Ssud- 

SISTBNOE OP AOTUAB WOUlCUllR. 

1 

; li’iH* (lopondaiits 

IMncdpal j 

Bubwidiary. 

1 till) ()uou])ation, ol; 

1 Uic woe, kora by 
whom Ruppoi'Uu'l, 

9 

10 

1.1 



1 


US gtv'<vu 111 tlio margin, lu cohuuii 
}) Wi)H to b<; cjitorcd the principal 
ncc.upatiou or nunum of livelihood 
of all persoUiS wlut iictually did work 
oi' ca, Tried <.)n. busincs.^ whether per- 
sonally or by moans of servants, or 

wlio livcici on the income of private 

property or on their pensions, etc. Column .1.0 was reserved for any ocicupatioii 
which tire actual, worker, shown in column 9, might pursue in additiotr to his princi- 
pal occupation, or for any supplementary means of livelihood whicli he might 
possess. It was specially laid down that column 10 was to be left blarrk in the 
case of dependants, or those persons who Iiad no additional occupation. In the 
case of women, children and old or infirm persons who did not do work or cany- 
on business, either personally or by means of servants, the principal occupation 
of the head of the family or other person who supvported tlreni was iio bo shown in 
colninn H. These general instructions were supplemented as in 1911 by special 
directions issued regarding the filling in of each column. I'he directions put 
briefiy were: — • 

“ (1) Column 9. — Only those women and (•■hildren should be shown 
as workers who help bo angment the family income. To illns- 
trate this rale it was stated that a woinyn wdio looked after 
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lier house and cooked the i’ood WiiS not a workei Luf a depen- 
dant, whereas a woman, who collected and .sohi lirewocid 
or oowduiig ^ras thereby adding to the family iucorne and 
should be shown as a woricer. Similarly, a woman wlio regulaiiy 
assisted her husband in his work (e.ff., the wife of a potter wli’o 
fetches the clay from which he maJces his pots) was an actual 
worker, but not one v.'ho merely rendered a little occasional 
help. 

(2) Vague words like “Labour” or Service''' or shopkeeping should 
]je avoided. In the case of service, distinction .sliould not only 
be made between tlie different kinds of service, but the c:mct 
occupation followed shoidd be recorded. Ju the case of clerks, 
the occupation of their employers must be shown. Persous 
living on agriculture must ])e distinguished us rent reccivets 
{maliJc) and rent-payers {maziriah). 

Column 10. — Where a man has two ocenpations tlie principal one is 
that on which he relies mainly for his support and from which 
he gets the major part of his income. Subsidiary occupation 
should be entered if followed at any time of tlie year (whether 
followed throughout the year or during a pari; of it).” 


In spite of the clear instructions issued, and of the trouble taken by district 
officers to train the enuuierators, the entries returned in the schedules are not 
free from doubt. In numerous cases, particularly in the IMiiltan district, generic 
terms like “ Labour ” and “ Service ” were used, and such entries for want of exact 
specification were classified as belonging to the general group. It is for this 
reason that the number returned under tlie head “ Insufficiently described occu- 
pation ” is excessive. 

The compilation of Table XVII showing occupations of population was 
very difficult, and every precaution was taken to make it as accurate as possi- 
ble." An alphabetical index of occupation icas prepared in Ihdu on the basis of 
the index supplied by the Census Conunissioner. Tlie task of marking the occu- 
pation entered in the sorters' tickets of Table XVII with the group munber was 
entrusted to one Inspector, -who -was placed in charge of a batek of selected com- 
pilers trained previously for tliis purpose. The work of the Inspectors was super- 
vised by the Personal Assistant who was in general charge of the compilation office. 
When this branch of the work was finished, the group totals were transferred 
to the compilation sheets. 


218. The table in the margin shows the number of classes, sub-classes, 


1891. 

1 

1901. 

1 orders ana groups mto wliicii occiipa- 

1911. 1921. separated at the last four 

' eensnsfts The onlv alteratioTis 

Classes 

Suh-ciasses 

Ordelps . . » , 

Groups 

7 

'’24 

478 

1 7 

*24 

520 

^ the classes since 1911 is that arising 
12 { 12 from the inclusion of suh-class 9 

! (persons li%dng on their income) in 

i 1 class D ■ instead of class C. This 


alteration was made after Imperial Table XVII was printed, and in consequence 
the figures in that table in colunms 1,013 to 1,018 must be diminished by the 
figures in the corresponding columns 1,203 to 1,208 of suh-class 9 ; the correspond- 
ing columns for the totals in class D must be increased by the same figures. 


Scheme c? 
classiil&atloS;. 


Tlie only cliaiige in the orders is the addition of order 56 other iinclassi- 
fied non-productive industries When we come down to the groups however 
there is a considerable increase in their number as well as a shuffling of occupatioirs 
between the groups. It is clear, therefore, that while comparison between the 
iiumhers of persons engaged in the various classes, sub-classes, and orders of 
occupations for the years 1911 and 1921 is feasible, it is very difficult indeed to 
make a comparison of the occupations in the different groups. So far as progres- 
sive changes are concerned we are not in a position to make a comparison with 
the conditions obtaining prior to 1911. 
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General dis- 219. Tke statement noted below exhibits the actual and proportional 
tribution of distribution of population of the provinces by occupational classes and sub-classes, 
n pro- the supported population including both actual workers and dependants. 

^nee3. 


CLA.SS .VND SUn-OLASS. 

.Punjab. | 

Delhi. 

Popubitiou 
sup ported). 

0 . per 1 
1,000 of 1 
tile popula*] 
tion. 

Population 

(.supported). 

]So. per 
1,000 of 
the popula- 
tion. 

— Peoduotiok op raw materials , , 

lO.UKLCOi 

1 

(WiV 

143,050 

293 

I. — Exploitation of atiiiiial.y and vogotalioii 

15,101,200 

iKjr, 

142,310 

291 

IL — Exploitation of minerals 

1^2,207 

1 

740 

2 

B, — Preparation and supply op material sitrstanoes 

7,044, () IS 

281 

250,314 

525 

III. — Industry 

4,8:M,24S 

103 

150,766 

309 

IV. — Transport .. .. »- 

487,000 

19 

29,920 

61 

V. — Trade 

1,722,710 

09 

75,622 

155 

< j , — Public Administration and Liberal Arts . , 

058,411 

38 

35,141 

72 

VI.— Public force 

203,201) 

11 

0,560 

20 

VIT. — Public AdminiHiration 

158,828 

1 0 

8,742 

18 

Vllf. — ProfcH^^ions and Liberal Aits . . . , 

53(i,3.14 

21 

10,830 

34 

D.— MiSC ELL ANEO US 

1,884,520 

75 

53,683 

110 

.. IX. — Persons living on tbeir income 

03,015 

3 

4,376 

9 

X. — Domestic service . . 

030, L03 

; 25 

23,688 

1 48 

XT. — Insufficiently described ocoiipationa 

572,034 

23 

19, 089 

i 41 

XII.— Unproductive 

008,577 

24 

5,030 

* 12 


The above distribution is exhibited graphically in Diagram 03 below : — 
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Punjab to- 220. From the statement and illustrative diagram the premier position 
tetries. which agrioulture holds among the industries of the province is clearly emphasised, 
■60'5 per cent, of the population depending on agriculture for their means_ of 
subsistence. Out of a total of 16,213,502 persons supported by the production 
of raw materials no less than 15,191,205 persons are supported hy the exploitation 
■of animals and vegetation ; of the persons engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and Vegetation 99'9 per cent, depend on pasture aud agriculture for their liveli- 
hood, and O'l per cent on fishing and hunting. The- total number of workers 
■aud dependauts supported by ordinary cultivation (as distinct from the growing 
of special products and market gardening, forestry and raising of farmstock) is 
14,775,303. Over 12-| millions, or almost exactly half of the population, are 
ordinary cultivators ; just over 1 million, or 4 per cent., live on the incomne from 
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the rent of agricultural land; 2 per cent, of the population or 506,000 are farm- 
servants and their dependants, and 628,000 (2i per cent.) belons to the ^roup 
field-labourers and their dependants. Only 39'5 per cent, of the population depend 
on employment other than agriculture for their means of livelihood ; of these 19 
per cent, are engaged in indrrstries of different lands (5 per cent, in industries of 
-dress, 4 per cent, in textile industries and the remainder in other industries). 

The number re^stered under the head Transport is 487,660 {2 per cent, of the 
pDopulation). Of the total population supported by transport as a means of occu- 
pation 408,333 persons (84 per cent.) are employed in transport by road and riiil : 
trade supports nearh?- 7 per cent, of the population ; public administration and 
liberal arts 3’8 p)er cent. The miscellaneous class accounts for 7‘5 per cent, of the 
population. Professional beggars alone number o85,186 or nearly four times as 
many as public servants, civil employees and their dependants), and it actually 
exceeds the total number of persons (536,314) supported by all the professions and 
libera] arts put together. 

221. The population of the Delhi Province recorded for the 1921 census Delhi indos- 
was 488,188, of whom no less than 304,420 live within the limits of the municipal- 

ityj the Imperial Area, old and new cantomneuts and civil lines, thus less than 
38 per cent, of the Delhi Province lives in rui‘al areas, and it is not therefore surpii- 
sing to find that only 29 per cent, are dependent on cultivation. Industries support 
31 per cent, of the population, trade lo'o per cent., and miscellaneous occupations 
11 per cent., of which domestic service accounts for 4’8 per cent., and professional 
beggars less than 1 per cent., compared with 2*3 per cent, of professional beggars 
in the Punjab. Whether this disproportion in the number of beggars in the 
Punjab as compared \vith the Delhi Province is due to the absence of cliaritable 
sentiments in the latter place, I am unable to say. 

222. National prosperity is generally measured by the value and variety rconomic 
of a country’s material possessions, its food, and houses ; by the mechanical 

power at its disposal, its instruments of precision in use for scientific research and ' 

for the practical arts of navigation, medicine, sm’gery, and warfare : by its objects 
-of luxiuy and virtue, its books, its paintings, its music, its ornaments, and by its 
rgames. 

Noav the material resources of no country, even of such vast extent as the 
United States of America, provide all the requisites of modern civilisation in its 
highest form, and some of them haA'^e to be brought from abroad. As 
imports have to be paid for by exports, it is clear that unless a country has the 
most exceptional variety of natiu’al resoinces it cannot he prosperous without 
•exports. It is conceivable for example that America eudoAved as she is with coal, 
iron, cotton, wood, and water-poAver, would be fairly prosperous Avithout exporting 
anything but the Punjab, for half a century at least, is hardly Mely to produce 
a tithe of the various articles which modern civilisation demands, andAvithout 
exports would have to forego most of the benefits uhich modern civih’sation 
confers on the nation wliich can buy outside the confines of its oaati borders. 

Thus from the stand-point of natural welfare the various occupations may 
be grouped into (1) occupations concerned AvhoUy or partially Avith exports, (2) 
■occupations concerned solely in the production of articles of local consumption. 

It would be foolish to assert that one group is more important than the other ; 
both groups contribute to the natural AveU-beiug : but it is the occupations that 
lead to export that are the safer gauge of that surplus production of wealth which 
every nation must secure if she is to be prosperous. 

TMs conception leads to the economic cross-cleavage by Aurtue of which 
all occupations may be regarded as productive of an exporhabk surplus or not. 

It may he objected that theoretically there is no economic distinction between, 
the labour of a man who grows 6 acres of wheat of which one acre is exportable 
surplus, and that of a man who grows tobacco for his own consumption, both add 
to the gross wealth of the province; but only the former adds to its net wealth, 
that is to its transferable capital. As it is the accumulation of capital which 
"enables great developments in industries to proceed, the distinction^ appears to 
be valid, in spite of its resemblance to the doctrines of the Physiocratic School. 

Now taking the figures for 1920-21 the value of all the articles exported 
from the Punjab Av^as about 40 crores of rupees of which only 3 groups of articles 
;supplied exports of over 1 crore of rupees, these being grains and pulses (23 crores) 
oilseeds (l|- crores) and raw cotton (4-| crores). Thus these three agricultmal 
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products (food-grains, cotton and oilseeds) togetlicr provide about 75 per cent, 
of tiro total value of tlie provincial expoi'ts. Of the rcniaining JO crores of rupees, 
worth of annual exports, raw materials forjii (he lai'gei: ];)ropmrtion. ’’Jlie only 
important articles uianufaetiirecl in the l/unjah which are exported are chemicals 
(11 lacs), leatlier (11 lacs), iron a,nd steel (48 lacs) and sugar (82 lacs). Thus the 
province has moved but a very little way towards the preparation of its natural 
products for inunediate Iranian use, aird we a, re jusiiilied, therefore, in saying that 
the exportable surplus, and, in couscc|Ucnce, the weallii of tJie jirovincc is depen- 
deixt almost wholly on agiiculture, and tliat wit.hout the ])roductiou of that excess 
quantity of raw material the annual increase in the wealth of the province crores 
would lie diiuinshcd by nearly .25 crores of nipiccs. !f, therefore, the Timjab is to 
forego the value of its exported agricultural produce, while maintaining its annual 
income, there would have to be a gigantic development of industrial enteiprise 
so as to balance the loss of 30 crores or more which is annually e.\j)orted from the 
province as raw material. ’Such a dovelopnneut. seems to be out of tlic question 
during the next decade. 

ThePre- 223. It lias already been noted tiiat agriculture siqijiorts over (iO per 

of'agtloiilfure^®^^^’ Punjab. Of the total miniber (15,1!)1,205) supported 

by agriculture 35 per cent, arc ae.tual workers, nude and female, and a large pro- 
portion of tiiese are poa.sant pxroprietors. But the Punjab is by no means wholly 
a country of peasant propriotoi.'S, and according to Mr. Calvert, tiiei’c is an increasing 
tendency for it to liecomo a country of ]>ett}^ landlords living on. I'ent. 1'his ten- 
dency is very iiLarlced in tlic figures of the last decade, a,s the luunbcr of persons^ 
living on income from rent of agricultural lamls has increased from 020,000 in 1911 
to 1,008,000 in 1921. On the other hand tlic numbers of farm servants and field 
labourers has actually decreased from 1,102,000 in 1911 to Ijlsp.OCO in 1921. 
Mr. Calvert writes: — 

“ I am inclined to think that the inoeasc in rent-receivers is to a con- 


siderable extent covered by persons who are able to represent 
themselves as living on rent owing to the jisc in prosperity. 
B.awalpindi and Jlielum liave amassed large sums during the 
War ; Lyallpur, Shahpur and Gujrat have amassed wealth by 
tlie rise in price of agricultural produce. The decline in 
labourers and the increase in tlie number of tenants indicate 
a tendency to rent the land rather than cultivate through 
lured labour.” 


Industries 

otheithan 

agrionUnre 


Mr. Calvert estimates the number of owners of holdings of over 48 acres 
to be about 200,000. If we take the number of persons per family as 4‘6, that 
is to say, equal to the number of persons per occupied house in the Punjab, the 
number of persons supported by the. rent of agricultural lands will be about 
900,000, which agrees very closely with, the 886,000 .shown for total workers and 
dependants by the cen.sns figure.s. 

224. When the importance of agriculture to the rvealth of tlie province 
^lias been appreciated, the fact that other industries exist in the Punjab may be 
’noted. Some of these are actually important, but the majority ,of them can 
only be regarded at present as in their infancy, and are therefore only of potential 
value to the province. Of the 281 per cent, of persons engaged in the prepara- 
tion and supply of material substances just over two-tliirds are engaged in industries 
the proportion of workers and dependants among the different industries being, 
as noted in the margin. Thus the most important industries at the moment are 

those that , come under the head “indust- 
ries of dress and the toilet, ” textiles, 
wood, ceramics and metal industries. 
Of those engaged in industries of dress 
and the toilet, .shoe, boot and sandal 
makers provide no less than 51-2 per- 
cent., while barbers, hairdressers and 
wig makers provide 26-1 per cent., and 
tailors, mi^ners, dress makers, darner, s 
and embroiderers of linen 12-2 per cent. 
Washing, cleaning and dying provides 
for 14-6 per cent, of persons, under 
this head. 


Proportion of persons in di^orent industries in tho 
Punjab. 


TextiieB 21*0 per cent. 

Hides, skins, and .hard material from the 


animal kingdom 
Wood 

Metal . » 

Ceramics ,, 

Ohoniical products 
Food industries 

Industries of dr^s and the toilet 
Furniture industries ♦ * 

Building industries , * 
other miscellaneous and undefined 
industries 17*0 


1^4: 

10*d 

7*9 

4-4 

26-4 

3-3 
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_ T]ie chief textile iaclustry is tliat of cotton-ginuiug, spiiNiinu. oV.ir.o' iir:d 
weaving which provides for no less than 93 per cent, of persons enhaeed in riie 
manufacture of textiles. The only other textile indiisri 7 ''of prossut"i'mpom-ince 
is that of the manufacture of rope, twine and string ; l;,u't the'^iudustries of filue 
preparation. ^ wool-carding and spinning, silk-weaving and spinuin, 
the preparation of lace, crepe, aiu.l emi)roiderie.s are all probably 
large amount of development, and are potentiallv important. 

Of those engaged in wood industries, carpenters, turners and joiuer.s pro- 
vide SOT per cent., while basket-makers and thatchers and workers in baiuhoo 
and reeds support l7--i per cent, of persons. 

Of those engaged in ceramics the vast maioritv are oroviiled bvth'* 

_ _ _T 1 ^ 1 ‘ I ' . 


capable of 


■ ice!>. 


and earthen-pipe and bowl-makers (7yT per cent.) and brick and tile 
(19T per cent.), wliile there are 0'9 per cent, of persons engaged in tlieinonuractrire 
of glass liangles, glass beads, and necklaces and glas.s earstuds. The glass industrv 
generally, wliicii liad a splendid opportunity during the and tihe a^i‘>sence in 
Austrian competition, has failed to make much, if any, progress. 

Of the workers in metal the vast majority are employed in the maiiutacture of 
implements and tools of iron (88'Tper cent.), while next come the workers in brass, 
copper and bell-metal (lOT per cent.). Workers in otlier metals except precious 
metals (tin, zinc, le.ad, quicksilver, etc.) provide only OA per cent, of all workers 
in metal. The number of goldsmiths and silversmiths has not been recorded 
independently and they appear under order 18, group 98, as “ workers in precious 
stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewellery maliens. gilders, etc." As 
this group comprises no less than 175,696 persons, it seems likely that goldsmiths 
and silversmiths and their dependants exceed 100,000 in number. 

The production of chemicals ma}” be referred to as a potentially important 
and growing industry for which there may be a great future in the Sub-Hi malay an 
region ivhen the supply of electric power from the Himalayan foothills has become 
an accomplished fact, at anytlring like the cheap rate (isO rupee, s per kilowatt 
year) estimated by the experts. In particular the production of nitrates from 
atmospheric nitrogen may become a source of great wealtli to the proHnce. At 
the present moment the vast majority (94'4 per cent.) of persons engaged in cJie- 
micai industries depend on the manufacture and refining of vegetable oils. The 
manufacture of soap, candles, lac, cutch, perfumes, and miscellaneous drugs account 
for 2T per cent,, the manufacture of matches and explosive materials for 1'7 per 
cent., and the manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice T3 per cent, of 
the persons supported by the manufacture of chemical products. 

225. The total number of workers and dependants under the head tmnsport Transport, 
is 487,660, and these form 6‘9 per cent, of tho.se engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances. 

Of those engaged in occupations under the suh-class transpcut, workers 
and their dependants engaged in transport by road accoimt for just over oue-half, 
while raihvay employees accoimt for one-third, the remaining one-sixth being 
made np of workers and their dependants engaged in transport Iry air (OT per 
cent.), transport by w’-ater (ITS per cent.), and workers and their dependants in 
the post office, telegraph and telephone services (4'4 per cent.). Of those engaged 
in proffiding transport byroad the major portion are ovnieis and drivers of camels, 
mules, asse.s and bullocks, who form 64'3 per cent, of all transport workers. The 
owners, m<anagei’s and employees of country-carts and other vehicles account 
for 13’0 per cent, of transport workers. 

226. The sub-class trade includes 22-4 per cent, of the workers and their Trade, 
dependants engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances, and 
occupations under this stib-class are divided into 17 orders and .34 groups. .The 
largest order is that of “ other trades in food-stuffs” which covers the large number 

of retail shopkeepers of oil, salt, fruit and vegetable sellers, grain, pulse, and tobacco 
sellers, and dealers in sheep, goats and pigs. hay. grass and fodder. In the present 
census the ordinary nun-tel-seUef has been included under the order “ other trades 
in food-stuffs,” whereas in 1 91 1 he did not appear under thi s head, so that the num- 
ber of workers and dependants ofthe petty shopkeeper t.}'pe appears to have increased 
from 6,248 in 1911 to 676,477 in 1921." Actually we must look to group 135 of 
the 1911 census to find the data for the numbei-s of petty food-sellers under the 
head “shopkeepers otherwise unspecified”. As these were found to number 676,946^ 
in 1911, the > un-tel-seMer w^ould not appear to be thriving. But the two census 
figures are not strictly comparable. 
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Al'fcca’ Lite j)cl.Ly .shopkocpcr i.li.c luobt'. impui-l,;i,ui l.nuicu; is wii'.Lintfc doubt 
clic iiuiiKW-leiidc!:. I'lio ooriu hernia wliich i,s ilu; oi'iliiiii.i;v ('.qiiiva.IuB.b lor uioiiey- 
Iciidcr covoi'S :i. riuudi wulor I'iUipc ol' r.i'nijuitiofis tlmn jikmv nicMcy-lcjiclintf, 
According;' to the riiWHi(k-a.tj(m a.do|»ti‘(l a,t tlio ju'csc.iit (aMtsits. Ira.iik-JUiiuagers. 
Jiioiiey-lciulai's, cX(dia,iigo, aaid insura.ina' aigviits. inoinyy-uliaaigors a.iid brokers aiui 
their otuploy'ees [oj'iii a, siugle group r(.)iiipi'lsiiig !)•:> per e(!nl/. of those, eiigiiged in 
tra,de. while group id2 iueludes l)!'okr.rs, eoioiiiissiou aeoiit.s, ooinu)<>rcia.l traveilei's. 
wareJuuise ow oers a-iul Llii‘ij‘ employe<ri 0.001 anil.! i\g [or .! 'a j)e.r o.eiit. pe.rwoiis (.aigaged 
ill ti'ade. '[die va.ria,tioti in lJu' numlie,rs ol jiioiiey-jendors is o,xa.miit('(l in paragraph 
287 hedow. Attc.!' uKUU'y-leuiliug, t.ra,de iii (.e.\l.il(‘s ocaaipie.s the most important 
position (iiidiiig siipjiort [or 7'd per eimt. ol t.hose engaged in l.ra.de. in a,dditiou, 
trade in skins, i(!a.the,r and liirs snp])oi'ts pei- ee.id,. ol i.hose enga-ged in trades 
and tiruic in nood 1'2 per rent. Ti'ade in ehe.miead produe.ts ine.hnh^s the prepara- 
tion and .sale ol drugs, dyes, |)a.ints, petirdeinn, exjilosives, etc. 

Trade in clothing and toilet a, rl.iele.s fnniishes support lor I'-J per cent, of 
those engaged .in trade, while dealers and hirers in nieelia, ideal iaans])ort, motors, 
cycles, carriages, imi'ts, boats, elephants, c.aanels, liorstxs, ca.ttle, a.sses and nniles, 
form 8'8 per cent, ol a.]J traders. Lesslilnui I per c.ent. olaJi tisKlm'S a,re engaged in 
trade in nretals, pottery, hviclcs a.n(l i.iles. tra,(ie in hidhling ma,teria,l!i occupies O'] 
per cent. a.nd dealer.s in Inel forin U'-t jier c.i'iit. Tra,ilersol otlnu' sorts lonu 15'o 
px'.r cent, of the tra,nsport workei'S, and these are mainly g(‘nera.l sliophecpers 
and .shopkeepers otlierwise iinspecilicd. 

ministration" •><'<'>ip'd.icms provide lor the support ol only 4'] jicr cent, of 

and Ii!ier,id'^i*^‘ I'lOpnlatiou, tlividod among' the a.rmy aaid poliee (2;7'<S pe.r e(ait.),pn) dii- adminis- 
tration. (I5'd per cent.), jirolessions aaid liberal a, its (.02‘.‘! ]iei' ceiil..) andpeiHous 
living on thei r income (()'?> per cent.), Tims miiy just over I per cent., of tliepopnla- 
tioii is engnged on the |)rotcc,tion. of l.lie province Iroin external a.ggression and in 
the inaiutenaiua' ol internal huv a,n(I order. 'I'lK'Se nuiiih(n's can (sjrtaiiily not be 
.said to l)(' exce.ssivo. The total ini])erial y\rmY a,t the lust census is giviai to be 
74,(il4, u'hieli is only 0':5(i per (ent. ol the popuhiition ol British Territory, while 
the army ol Indian States iiududcs !},5,15 males wiiicli is only <)'22 pev cent, of their 
population. 'I'he total jiolice lorce, ol the pirovince, iucliiding village, watchnien. 
is 27,857 for ilritisli Tcrrit.ory and 5,()!)7 for the I'linjab Htn.te,s, whidi is only 0'13 
per cent, of the popuhitiou liotli for .British. Territory and tln^ Punjab States, 
.[nclndiiig village watciunen tlie a.ctind nninbers in. the poliee wore 88,054 wldcJi is 
1ft, s.s than I policcinan lor every 4 ,sipia,re miles of .Britisb Territory, lu view of 
this and the prceealing ligurcs it isur hardly be argued that tbe .[‘unjab is over- 
policed. 

T'he, professions and liberal arts siijrport 53C),814 persons, or just over 2 per 
cent, of the total popnlation. 

Of those supported by the professions and liberal arts, religion accounts 
for J.()'8 per cent., law 3'4 per cent., medicine 8"0 per cent., instruction iO'3 per 
cent., and !ett(.n's and art.s and sciences [0'7 ])er cent. 'Plie strong appeal which 
religious .seutimeut lias for the iiiost of people in tlie .Punjab is w(dl ejnplia.si.sed 
by these ligurcs ; indeed for the ino.st part the people seem to prefer vicarious to 
personal religious exercises and ob.servances. This conclusion must not be inter- 
preted as impl 3 dng an absence of deep religious feeling ; on the contrary tliere are 
undoubtedly many devout and orthoclox Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs and Christiana 
to whom religion means something more than mere adherence to dogma ; but it 
is unquestionably true that religion is not jnerely symbolised by tlie idol, the 
prayer or the priest but is the religion itself in the eyes of the vast majority. 

Idle number of lawyers of all lands including Kazis, law agents and Mnkh- 
tiars is 2,477 actual workers or just under 1 for every 10,000 inhabitants of the 
Punjab. This does not seem an unduly large number and it is to his prominence 
in tlie educated and political life of the coimmmity rather than to Iris numerical 
strength that the lawyer owes his apparent ubiquity. 

Medicine accounts for 8' 6 per cent, of the persons supported by public 
administration and liberal arts. This includes medical practitioners of all kinds, 
dentists, occulists, and veterinary surgeons, midwdves, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc. 

Instruction accounts for the support of 10‘3 per cent, of the persons engaged 
in the professions and liberal arts, school teachers forming a greater proportion 
of these. 
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Section lb— Local Distribution of occupations- 


220. Ill this secriwi it is j)rcpose<L tt? imaniine rlio 


icT lOTi Ul 


tew oi; tile uu'.re .inijiorrsait cu'i.'iijsiitioij'.: of iLe nuitelv. (.f aone'iUnu.v. 

in(lvi 3 ta‘_r as rejiiesente'.l I'V u i'ew >pe;;i!ieil nroujis oi' oofuoiitioii^, mole. rLe .ii.s- 
triliUtidU of. tlie ireiuey-lejuliug cl;i>,,s. of ]:.iie^Ts aval ihhii.<ters, uial .arially ai 
uuprocCuctLve group of Ijeggars. vagrants, sviteke' aiul v.'izaiVk. .'L'siagveiiis 'ii;.i.ed 
on tlie percentage oi persom .sappurted l.iv faeii of rFie'-e iudu.'-nie- vrerc- jnepaieil 
fi’Ointlie talndl Mgurcs of oociipaxion.'-. and rLr. ixoplerJi.' ■.svie uiio.vn. 'rn'onuuaxe- 
ly tLe exigencies of time :uul ei.'<inoiiii' p-.-evein fheir leorodin-vioi:. ar.-.l a vv'd.if ! 
description rnitst siitiice. 


inusauesory 


230. As is well-known agriculture i..> a uuivei-sally picMiieut oecupatiou. Loca! as- 
and on]}’ in one taiisil in the riiujab, that of Lahore, is less tinni one-tihrd oi the gfrltdfuxf 
popalation supported liy agriculture. Between Lahore 25 per cent, and Kuiu 
'93 per cent, there i-s, however, a considerable diversity in the percentage of persons 
supported by agriculture, 'fhe regions in whicli tJie pereent;igr> is lielow .-’.verage 
are those which are favoiirahle to industry and trade: the tahsils in wiiicli reeside 
the greate.st percentage of persons supported by agriculture are in those zone.s wliere 
no aJternative occupiation is possii;ile. namely, in ihe Sub-Hiinalayon region and 
in the tracts hung outside the area of perennial canal irrigation. If oi [act wo 
exclude the Sub-Himalayan Area the apiiarontly ancnnalou.s conclusion is readied 
that the area which is most favourable to agriculture has tlie snialle.sd lirojioruon 
of persons engaged in this pursuit, while the unwatered de.serrs of the .Soutii-East 
Punjab, ©61^41^21 Khan and the Thall support a cx-ry high percentage of p/cifons 
by agriculture. 

The explanation is simple. Agriculture is the primitive iudnstr}’ oi the 
Punjab, and in those areas in wliich agricultiu-e iiouridied in the past trade spi’ang 
up, roads were ])ailt, and there resulted that .surplus of wealth which has always 
‘formed the loadstone of aliility and enterprise. Where agriculture fioiuished 
industries have most readily flourished too. Put in other vrords we may say 
that surplus wealth is essential for industrial development, and each country can 
anost readily obtain a surplus of wealth by following the path wliidi it.s natural 
resources makes easiest. In future years, as in the past, the pro.speiit}' of^ Punjab 
industries is likely to depend on the prosperity of the basic occupatiou of agriculture. 
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A very notable area in whicli there is a liigli percentage ol agricultural 
occupation, in spite of. the fact, that it is well served by perennial irriga-tion is the 
Lower Bari Doal) Colony, tLe explauatio)\ luniig of course that this colony is of 
recent clevelopineiit, and tliougli many inaudis ami cottoji-ginniirg factories liave 
been set up. agriculture still supports jiiore than 60 per cent, of the 
population. It would not be surprising ii 10 yesins lienee the numlicr of persons 
supported ))V iigricultiire in the Lower Bari Doab Colony is le.ss than GO per cent., 
and approaching the 55 per cent, which obtains in tlie Lyallpur and Ohiniot taksils 
of the Lower Olienab Colony. 

The same tendency is bound to be perceptible in tlic=! Ferozopore district 
and the Bahawalpur State where the extension of ii'iigation from the Sutlej 
Valley Project will he an a.ccomplislied .tact in the near future. The OS per cent, 
and (ifl per cent, of persons engaged in agriculture in the Fazillca and Muktsa.r 
tahsiLs, respectively, cannot fail to be very much reduced before long by tlie in- 
fluence of perennial irrig.ation. To sum up, therefore, we may say that canal 
irrigation draws people away from agriculture toward trade and industry-. Pam- 
cloxieahas it may seem the' Punjab Canals are the cliief industrialising agents of 
the province. 


■ of 


231. The groups named in the margin iiave lieen selected as representative 
the industries of the Punjab. The groups support 2,1-14,37!) persons, being 

8'2 per cent, of the total population 
and being over 44 per cent, of tlio 
persons engaged in all industries. 
The local distribution stands out very 
clearly on the map as a T-shaped 
distriliution, the head of the T stretch- 
ing along tlie North-Western Rail- 
way from Rawalpindi to Ambala and 
tlie leg of the T down tJie Lyallpur 
Colony. As has been remarked in 
the previous paragraph, Punjab in- 
dustries are flourishing in just those 
areas where agriculture flourishes and 
railway coinmunications 


Group, 

Total work- 
ers and de- 
pendaiitB. 

'25. Cottou-gimiuis:. clcauLug aiwl pre.^s- 


iag 

Oi.SSO 

2l>. Cottt)n-.spi]ining 

108,201 

27. Got fcou-.- i zi n cr a u< i uini vi i i g 

700,001 

44. G:u-pontt*r,s, tui’n.crs mid joinoK. tde. 

4(;7,2d7 

48. Otiior workers in irmi and makers 


of implement-! and tool^, piinei-j 


lially or excludvely of iron 

2i 1,480 

55. Potter aud earthen pipe and bowl- 


makers. 

202,44:) 

8 1 , Barbers, hair- dressers and wig- 


make r.s 

270,005 

Total 

3,U1,.379 


liave ])een developed as a matter of (jourse. 


where good 


232. 


121 . 


133. 


133. 

133. 


The occupations specified in the 4 groups named in the margin, have- 

been selected as representing tlie 
chief occupations under this sub- 
class. These occupations furnish a 
total of 1,221,109 persons, being 47 
per cent, of the total population, 
arid just over 71 per cent, of the 
poersons engaged in trade. The local 
distribution is curious. The area 
in’wMch over 5 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is engaged in trade covers, 
about one-third of the Pimjab, and 
forms in addition to a solid block of 
parts of the districts of Eaivalpindi, 
•Ihelum, Sialkot, Gujrat, Gujranwala, 


Group. 

Total wrork- 
ers and de- 
pemlants. 

Banks, establishments of credit, 
exchange and insurance, (bank 
managers, money-lenders, ex- 
change and insurance ageiifcvS, 
money changers, and brokers 
and their empiovees) 

181,130 

Trade in textiles (trade in piece- 
goods, wool, cotton, sill:, hair, 
and other textiles) , , 

130,020 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable 
oil, salt and other condiments 

1 

673,477 

General store-keeixirs and shop- 
keepei^ otherwise mspeeihed , . 

2M,126 

Total 

1,221,100 


Shahpur, Lyallpur, ffianwah, Multan, Muzaffargarli, Montgomery and Jhang, 
several isolated places like Pathankot, Amritsar, Dipalpur, Ludhiana, and BM- 
wani, together mth a narrow stretch of territory beriveen Ambala and Sonepat 
along the Arahala-Delhi Chord Railway, 

Of the castes which are engaged extensively in trade the Aggarwal (79 1, 
per cent.), Arora (65-1 per cent.), Khatri (58'0 per cent.) are Hindu and the Khoja 
(50j2 per cent.) alone is a Musalman caste ; so trade is a distinctively Hindu occu- 
pation, and it is not, therefore, smprising to find the greatest proportion of traders 
in the North-West Dry Area where Musalmans predominate. Li the rest of the 
province where Hindus and Sikhs are more numerous than Musalmans the trading 
instinct of the Hindus is of smaller commercial value* 
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23t5. ! ii(/ itiiixliiy’iUi. Afp.Oi ooiitinu.s tlie giyiiiit’Kt pj u|jort!Oii ot uricsts local 4is- 

Aud under wlii<di lie;i,d classed Bad 1 1 us .' Parol i ado, Miduuns A1udi!.li.Spr;g.*/3°“ana 

or Maiilvis, IViujiiwars and lurkirs and otilieT,s, tliese Ijeino luuve tLau 20 pc/' hc/z/p roinisters. 
of tJie total [) 0 ])ulatio!i in L)a.slor. Zadfarwal Paarur and Ea.ya oi: the Biallcor. disnkT. 
iiiidiu Patliaukot jiud BliakiU'garh of the tiurdas])i!r district, and also iis rhc. iuludls 
of Ho.shi.arjuir. Utui. < In'lislianka.i- of i.ln- Hosliiiirpiii' distaii-t. Sajinrila ul tlie 
Ludhiiuu). (listvicti. Naa'inno.-sj-h of flo Aiiiba]a. di.strici. anil Hjuuirpu!; of the 
Kaiigta dislirict. Mosi; id' the (Jetrtri!.i Pn.iija,h cnutaiiis hetween 10 and 20 priests 
aud ministiCi'S ■///./ Wc of popidntion. u'hi'e very laiye tract of laiul i)! the IsortL- 
West Dry Area a.tid in (.lie Soutli-IAist I'oiiTidii.s icss iluiii lo | riests and niinistcus 
j)er imlle ot populolion. 'I'Inis priests and miifisters pipi'er the old .";cttled 'li.-t;-ier> 
to the oolonv a.rea„s, hut arc shovvdng ;i tcoideni-.v to nugrate towards (l.r lai.t.er. 

Priests a.nd ministers :rs a chrss iuii.y he said to avohl areas ii! u ]?;<■!■ ia.iiiiiuvs vve.'c 
prevaiemt iutlio pa,st. aaid wiiiue seareitx of food may sotiicliim-s ohri i;- inv'.m 

present eondi Lions. 

234. Thi^ l.otad miiuhei of );erson.', umlm- gi'oi:|,' iHO js rMd.oi-'-. of wiioiu , dis- 

tke itctua,! workers a, re 208.7X4 ma.i(‘S a-iid 41. (>3! fenialos. '!'he profes.dnn of leg- tegpfjl'y-g^ 

ging is one tliat a.pj)a.i-i>ntly inui he ii,do])tcd at an. early age. and it seeziis probable witej-es 

that the uuinbcr of aotuaJ workers must exceed iiie n.uniber of dependants although 

this is contrary to the Ikoarcs given ity tlie census i-oport. 'rim jocal distribution 
of beggars oorresponds vmo.’ oloseiy with what we Icuow of the di.xtriliution of ma- 
terial wealtii in. tire PimjaJ), t.he (ianad colonies sliowing the largest proportion of 
beggars and the Bouldi-ldast. e.^breme Mo)-th. e.iu! the Ibii'.ahiya.n rcgiim tlie sinalles: 
jrroportions. 

'Flui genera! a,greement betweeir the imcertnijicd local (hstrd.ulion of c-ccu- 
pations an.(l th<' diutributiou thai. luiglit be anliidpated a pruri'i i.s cvideii.ci: ot the 
general relativi,' jntcunrey of tiie 'oemxpational table.s. In otler words the 

amount of iuisola,Bsi.(ieation, of occupaliou's which occurs in the tables is probablv 

roughly propmilonate to tlie tota.! nopnladiou of eadi district o.r tadisil. The 
extent of syateuiatie inisolassilioation, howc'ver. ea.niiot he determineo !rom. tUe 
consideration ol the local distrihutiou. 

235. 'Pile main featru'es of the distribution oi populatioii ly main Jieads Cisfrii-c- 

ticn fcy b?.{B' 


r.' I 'dip 


1] 


D'/'.oi/iM ;i!-;i)svifai Uir. OiSTilllJin lOfI OF THE 
l-t?'jl.AT! 0 n IM'O MAIM HCAOS CF OCCUF.ATIO.''! IN 

TjA i Di vibdliio- 


of oecunations is shown in tiie ru divisicD?. 
accompanying diirgrain which 
shows foi' eaob of the natural 
divi.sions the rclatix'e num!.>er of 



])ersoiis engaged in agrieultiue, 
industry', coinnierce, professions 
and other occupations. As 
already noted in paragraph 230 
agriculture provides a relatively 
large proportion oi occupations 
in the .Himalayan region ; in- 
dustry flourishes in the Suh- 
Himalayan tract ; trade is very 
strongly represented in the 
North-West Dry .Area ; while 
professions are most common in 
the Buh-Himalayan and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West and are 
least important in the Hima- 
layan tract. 
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Section Ml. — Comparison with Previous Censuses- 
nifflealties 236. It has ah'eady been pointed out in paragraph 218 that an entirely 
f?orapLi 302 . new scheme of classification was introduced in 1911, 4 classes and 12 sub-classes 
replacing the 7 classes of 1901, the mnnber of orders lieing increased from 24 to 
155 and the number of groups reduced from 520 to 160. In spite of the complete 
change of classification an attempt was made at the last census to compare the 
number of persons supported for each group in 1901 and 1911, and the results are 
shown in Su])sidiai'y Table VII of Chapter XII of tlie 1911 census. Thi.-t taWe 
shows more couchisively than any amount of argument, ]jow impossible it is to 
trace the variation of persons engaged in different occupations a,t two epochs if 
there has been any change in classification. If we were to accept Subsidiary 
Table VII of tire 1911 Census at its face value the only conclusion would be rhat 
within the 4 major classes of occupation Punjab labour and industry was most, 
remarkably ficlde and volatile. Nothing could he furtlrer from the trutJr, as it 
is well known that it is the hardest thing in the world for a Punjabi to lu-eak 
„ , , . , , • , * ,n-., from the bonds of Iris traditional 

Table sLowmg ohaiige m ucctiiiacioii betweea 1901 
and 1911 from the Subsidiary Table VII of Chaiilcv 
XII, Cjusus 1911. 


Income from rent of agrieul- 
tural land 

Ordinary cultivators 
Agents, maiiagev3 of lauded 
estates (not planters), clerks 
and collectors, etc. 

Farm servants and field labour- 
ers 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber 
and indigo plantations 
Fruit, floT7er, vegetable, betel, 
vine, areeanut, etc,, gro\roi's 
Wood cutters, etc. 


— 9 per cent. 
hi68T; ■ „ 


-t-730’9 


— S8*7 
•hlOo-l 


occupation. Some alteration in the nuiu- 
l)ers of persons engaged in the occupa- 
tional gi-oup.s would lie expected during 
the course of a decade, but it is r|uite 
impossible that s'ariations of the extent ■ 
noted in the margin can be genuine. 
The figures chosen are not selected for- 
their particularly liigh percentage of 
variation, and prove simply that com- 
parison hy groups from one census to 
another, wirere the group-s have been 
altered i ?r airy way. is out of tiie o i lestiou. 
The difficulty exists, even if in a slightly less proiiouiiced form, in com.jrxring 

tire 1911 figures with those of 
1921, and the margijial table 
which gives the proportional 
distribution of the population 
of the province.s under the 
main heads of occupation, 
and the percentage variation 
during the decade must 
not be regarded as exact. 
The increase of the nuraher 
of persons suppeured b}’ 
the production of raw 
material, namely, 5’6 per 
cent. agrees close iy with 
the increase of the total 
population. Most of the other 
changes are somewhat dubious. 
Nor example, the strength of 
sirb-class 2, exploitation 
to 23,037. The decrease 
vagueness in the description of 
by the great - increase in the 
described occupations in 
Nor does 

the number of persons (3,427) 
employed in mines as determined 
at the Special Industrial Census, 
taken oifiy 2 mouths after the 
general Census, tally with the 
figures of the Census itself, for 
which the irambers of actual 
workers are shown m the margin. 
Then again the falling off occurring 
in the number of transport workers 
is inexplicable except on the 


Olasf? and Hub-class, 

Population 
supported 
per bOOO of 
the total 
population in 

1911. jl921. 

1 

j Variation 

1 per cent, 
in strength 
jsince 1911, 

i 

j 

A. — PeodtjCTIon op eaw material . . 

001 

600 

+6'6 

J,— Exploitation of animals and vego- 

600 

1 599 

-b5-7 

tafiion. 




IT. — Exploitation of minerals 

1 

- 36-2 

B. — Preparatiok and suppi.r of ma- 

298: 28o 

4-l'7 

TERIAL SUBSTANCES. 




III. — Industry 

503| 19o 


IV.-— Transport 

m 

20 

i ~-27'{) 

V. — Trade . . . , ' 

05 

70 


C. — Public administration and 1 

4:2 

■•io 

-4*4 

LIBERAL ARTS. 




VI. — Public Force 

11! 11 

>f-2'7 

VII. — Public administration 

G 

6 


VIIL — ^Profe.ssions and liberal arts 

55 

22 

—ll'2 

D.— ^IlSCELLAKEOUS 

59 

76 

+35‘6 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

2 

3 

*M5-8 

X. — ^Domestic service 

31 

26 

+30-5 

XI, — Insufficiently described oceupa- 

11 

23 

-b 124*1 

tiona. 




XII. — Unproductive 

35 

24 

4-2*5 


of 
is 

ocenpation, 


from 36,132 


increasing 


minerals, has declined 
undoubtedly due to 

and this is borne out 
numbers : under sub-class 11 “insufficiently 
which the number of persons has increased by 124 per cent. 


Group. 

Actual 

workers 

(males). 

IB, Goal mines ». *. ** 

1,107 

21, and mefcalUc minerals (gold, iron, 


manganese, etc.) . , . • 

4 

22. Ofcte minerals (jade, diamonds, liiamstone, 


etc.) . . • • * . 

3,565 

23, Hock, sea and mamli salt .,i 

6S8 

24. Extraction o£ saltpetre, alum* and other 


substances soluble in water 

3,167 

Total 

8,531 
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assumption t-hat a number oL persons engaged in that occupation iiave 

now preferred to descrilic themsehuis us traders, in which tlie percentage variation 
in strength is4- 15' 6 per cent. ° 

237. Partly as illustrative of the foregoing arguments, but muliily because change m 
of its own iutrnisic interest, a compHrisoii between the number of monev-Jenders^*'® number 
in different districts at the last 2 censuses has been attempted. ' ' ’ UonofSej- 

In 1911 moiiey-lenders were included togetlier ^v■ith bank jnauager.s. cx- 
change and insurance agents, money-changers, brokers, etc., in yroup lob while 
in 1921 they are-incliufecl in group 121 wliicli comprises also bank managers, 
exchange and insnraiu.;e agents, money-changers and lirokei's and theii de- 
pendants. I'l 101 1 the total mimber of workers and their dependants was 193.890 
as compared witii l()(),i)h0 in 1921, from which one might conclude that the numher 
of money-lenders iias very much dcci-eased ( luring the last- decade. Tlie possi- 
bility, however, suggests itsell that some monej'-lcnders (wiio wili usual]}- de- 
scribe themselves as "biiinias, ’ have been entered under grouj) 107 (In-olcers. commis- 
sion agents, (•onuuercial travclhu's, warehouse owners and employees) in jOll, 
corresponding with group 122 in 1921. Oomparing tliese two groups we hud 
an increase of 10-3 per cent. The salest course, therefore, to adopt is to add 
together groups 100 and 107 in 1911 and compare it with sum of the groups 121 
and 122 in_1921. Plie sum of the two groups shows a decrease of 10-4-per cent., 
and there is a strong probiibiiity, therefore, that tiie number of money-ienders 
in the Punjab has dem-oased during the 10 years 1911-1921. 

If we study t,he local distribution of this decrease iii dilferent jjurts c'i tlie 
Pimjal) we find that most of the ]>rovince has sharedi in it, the only distiiets in 
which there is an increase of over 10 per cent, being Pawa,lpindi. L.diore, Feroxe- 
pore, Hissar, Ivarnal and PoJitak and the States of Ivalsia, Nidum aiui Xaldia. 

The greatest increases of all (over 50 per (.;ent.) are sJiovvn ])>' tlie district.':! of Hissar 
and Rohtak. Mr. Calvert ))elieves tliat the growth of the Co-op)eratii'e Credit 
Societies in the Central Punjab has driven tlic money-lenders away toward.^ the 
canal colonies. That the money-lender is disa^ipcaring; Ji’om Hoshiarpur. Jnl- 
lundur where the iiuinber of Co-operative tkedit Societies i.s largest is nndouluied, 
but the Census evidence, so far as it goes, shows liiat the money-lender preftn's 
to migrate to the Bouth-East Punjab rather than to the colonies. Tlie districts 
of Lahore and Eeroxepore show a marked increase in tlie numher of monev'-leuders 
in spite of the fact tliat there arc (jver 300 C'redit Bocieties in ].ioth the.se 
districts. On the other liand the number of mone}'-ienders has decreased 
very much during the last decade, in tlie di.stricts of Hera Cliazi Ivhan, nluzaffc.r- 
garh and Multan where tlie growth of the co-operative movement is less rapi<l 
than in most parts of the Punjab. 

238. To sum up, there has been very little ciuxnge in the main oeciijaiiious Summary 
of the province during tlie decade and the observed variations are probably sLleTm. 
almost entirely due to errors of classification. Thus agricidture then, as now, 
supported just over 00 per cent, of tlie population. The persons engaged in the 
preparation and supply of material substances has nominally fallen from 29-7 
per cent, to 28-1 per cent. ; the persons engaged in public administration and 
liberal arts has diminished from 4-5 per cent, to 4‘i per cent. : while die 
miscellaneous class lias increased from 5'7 per cent, to 7-2 per cent. I’he only 
conclusion we can draw from these figures is that there has been no significant 
change in the occupations of the province. The same conclusion applies to iiiosTi 
of the occupations under the different orders, though, here and there, there may 
be a significant change : for example, the percentage of persons eu'gaged in the 
perparation of chemical products out of those engaged in iiidustry_ has risen 
from 2-6 per cent, to 3'2 per cent. The percentage engaged in the industries of 
dress and toilet from 23-3 par cent, to 26-4 per cent, of those engaged in indus- 
tries. The diminution in the number of those engaged in general transport and 
in transport by road, in particular, has already been commented on, and 
possibly is a real decrease off-set by the increase in transport by rail from 
21-0 per cent, of all transport workers in 1911 to 33’_2 per_ cent, in 1921. 

Under the head “ trade ” the mm-tel-sdler is the disturbing element, and 
the difficulties of classifying Mm prevent any detailed comparison mnler 
the different occupational orders of this sub-class. Under pubHc^ adminis- 
tration and liberal arts” the proportionate number engaged in “ puhhe adminis- 
tration” has increased from 14'0 per cent, to 15'5 per cent., and this is doubtless 
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a real iiii.Tease. as also is tiie increase iu the number of those eugagetl in instrurtion 
fvojn G'T irer rent, to lO'S per rent. Ttmallr the increase in the miscellaneoiis 
class froiu o’? per cent, to 7-2 per cent, of the population is due to the greater 
use of the sub-clas,s insufficientl}- described occupatioirs " iu nlueli are put all 
doubtful rases. 

Thus the c(-‘n,s\is hgures alone throw but little light on preseut day indus- 


trial ri‘!!dris.c 


Section IV.— Occupations by Caste and Female Occupations- 


gagivi iu these occnp.ahioiis. The co-stes whos 

Pr.rcuiitacc ni’ peivoas of eacli ea-otu who int- ;ivti>aiis or worJcuton. 


Principal .i'iit* statisi'iCbS oi nciuipiiitiuii ot f'listc.s. liru.Cfv uc .Viiuiir:? iiitre 

oecupation ,,[ven in Imperial Tal.'ie XXL and this di-.crimi nates iretweeii the- reJieion and 
locality dealt with ; wiule bubsunaiy inbie Vslisnovrs ifie pi'opo’timi ot persons 
in each caste dependent on the. various fonus ot occupc.tiou l.ui' a, bveltlioucL and 
also the percentage of the nnmber of femaie workers to mo..le worlcers. Oi tiie 
.'^0 ca-stos, races and trii)es examined cu]tiva,tion of all Icinds is ihr- principal occu- 
pation of ;-)2 castes, tlulv one caste has, as its principal occupaTiou I'ield-lahour 
li.nd wcHi-cuttiug. and that -is tlie Olaiiini Riidi. of wlnuo, 24-8 pair cent, are en- 
gagc-i iu these occnp.ahioiis. The castes whose j.viucipal occnjuitioii i.s th.at of 

a.itisari.s (..V vem ’oneu .ire shown 

PcircHitacc ni’ ix^ivon-s of eaoli ea-otd who iiLt- iivtibaiis or workuton. JX- .... 

^ 111 tliC J-lie 

- (-a.stes vive tlie HindiL 

Biii-waii.! (Hunahsitiri) :Mi'8 Kumbur (Ma^ialmaLi) IKB- ^A lLOUl^ /II ] jiel <1011 1. Bie 

Oh:tm:iv (i-iiiidn) ’ . . 4S-2 .Loiter (Hiudii) . . o3'8 engaged ill ti'ude ; tlie AlOl'a 

c.hau.MHhL', :: ;; Il-I Hfruru and Sildi of whom S.oT 

(fhikii) .. :vii nBidu) .. 75*2 per oeut . aiid 63* 1 per cent, are 

(Jhuuiu (Krii<ra) .. 87*7 .. / doisainjuii/ 8 iJ -2 IJl’hU'" . viio k-. 

^ .. _ .. .. -18'4 liiiidu iDtP fSikil of vV,[if.)l]l 58*0 

Dbniak (.Kiiiduj .. liod} Su.tnr (Uiriilui .. Sa'l ^ i 

Bhobi (Jlumiimaii) .. T-l-‘0 „ (Alusalnuu! i .. IT-T <11 U 1 4.j J jjC.L red T. ittO 

Julnlui (Hindu) .. HiiJ ruvlduoi (Hindu) .. (JM ID tiadc. aiicl tllB 

pa...., :; S lUofa of whom r,0-2 per cent. 

Kiidihar (i-iiiidu ) . . .rco Ti-ii ^ . . oGii ai'o eugiiged in trade. The 

r.M'.pti ,1-.. ,.{ pt-c.u:, of -a.ii (iifi - ill in.-n-ginalh' notpf! custe.s list, ve in.cre than J per 

Aiigarwui(ffiZ'u per wnt. ^ lu puhlic sexvice. 

-^0’’'* ..2-1 percent. 4‘6 per Cent, of Europeans aud 1 1’S per ceut. 

Uralrnkn (Hindu) in-flpCTSi -iiiglo-Lidians liavc occupations iu public 

Shatri (Hindu) ..4-7 percent, adiiuiustration. Of the casfces wMch liai’e a certain 

Mx^SipSLuian) hto^rSnti peisons wlio Hve Oil tlieir 111001116, the 

Patiian (Musaiman) . .2-9 per cent. Agganval Hindu. Sikh Aiora. the Khatri both 

felStnT’ : ^m4ii and Sikh, and Anglo-Indians are the most 

Sliru'kll (lliisalman) ..3*6 per opul. pX‘Q]Ullx01lt . 

if,. . . , , , Pereent-vp,. OoiiievStic service is the 

n, tip., ; greatest pereeutago of ofpersoi^' prUlCipai OCCUpatlOil ol the 

' ‘ ^ ' i pet-?ons engaged in y“f Bat'wala and Jhiwar. Begging 

tion. or criminal occupations ane the 

^ chief means of livelihood of the 

„ .. , Bliarai, the Faldr. the Harm, 

Kaifting of livestock .. Ban&a k 9.^ tiie .Mirasi, the rak.aivvara and 

Field laboiixeTO and wood cut- Sikli CliniiraB k 34.^ tllC Satisi, 


Biin7aii.i (Husahsitui) 
(I-Iiudn) 

(Sikh) 

C.bniut I <a ( Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Mllriabil 't!! i 

(Jbuuiu (Kriului 
(Sikh) ^ 

Bbauak (.Kiiidu] 

Bhobi (diu'ia-imaii) 
Julnlui (Hindu) 

„ (HiiFalnifui ) 
Kaslvniii ,, 

Hiinihar (IHiidu) 

B'-l',-':! f-i' (J 

I'tiililie Fprvi 

Aggarwal (Fjiiduj 
Arora (Hindu) 

Arora (Sikh) 

Brahman (Hindu') 

Hliatri (Hindu) 

Khatri (Sikh) 

Mtisihal (Musaiman) 
Faliiaii (iHusalman) 
Qui’Gsbi (Musaiman) 
Sa.vacl (Mnsalman) 
Slirukh (Musaiman) 


Occunatiou. 


:M'8 KumbfU’ (Masalmau) 
4S-2 .kolisr (Hiudii) 

51*1) {Musaiman) 

tj0‘" fd'us.^alH 
.18.1 ivni' f i ibidu) 

(ilv .. f.SikJi) 

87*7 .. /)[usaimaii/ 

B 1 ■‘•l 1.);U7 t b 

;i57} Su.mr (Hindu 1 
74 ‘0 „ (Alusalnuu! 1 

4ll‘B ruvlduin (Hindu) 

78'B (Sibil) 


78'h’ 

54* I • 
53*0 Tidi 


. . bd d 

uun/ . . 8ir2 

. . -18H 
iuj ■ ■ 85* J 

hlnuii!) .. 47*7 

indu) . . dM 

kb) . . 61'D 

{Mijsahinin'i . . 72'5 

. . 5G-3 

i.'tininallr notpf! 


. 1*3 per cont. 
.2*1 per Cent. 
. 2 per cent. 
.1*9 per cent. 
,4*7 per cent. 


' OisC- wakh ha^ khf, I'f «ntagr 
j greatest percentage of pei*5oms 
: persons engaged in in 

[ that occupation. occupa- 


Galtivation of all kindB . . Meo 

Kaising of livestock . . Ban&i 

Field lahoiixers and wood cut- Sikh ChniiraB 
ters. 

Industnes .. Buiia-r Musahnan 

Transport .. Anglo-Indians 

Trade .. Aggarwal Hindu 

FnbKc Force ^ , J Eiiroj^eans 

Fnblic AdminivStration , , J Armenians 
BeHgion . . Sayad 

Oeeupatiom domestic Service- , . Jhiwar BiMi 

Of women. Beggars, prostitutes, crimmais, Mixasi 

inmatcB of jails and asylums. 


The highest percentage of 
44-8 persons engaged in some of the 
^!g chief occupations are noted in 
2 S '0 the margin. 

7 |!| 240. Statistics of the 

76-6 actual number and proportion 
of male and female workers in 


1 ' __ ' ^ selected orders and groups are- 

given in bubsidiary iable VI separately for the Puniab and Delhi provinces. 
The orders^ amd groups selected are those in which female workers exceed 100 
per niMf-e o the^t^al population or in which the proportion of female workers to 
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111 the Punjab 11 per cent, and in Delhi 10 per cent, of the persons returned 
as actual workers were women. 58 males out of every 100 are actual workers 
in both the provinces, while the corresponding percentage among females is 9. 
The list of occupations in which female workers are specially numerous in the 
Punjab is given below : — 


Group. 

Occupation. 

Number of 
females per 
1,000 male 
workers. 

6 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations 

3-i: 

15 

Bird, bees, etc. 

420 

21 

Mines and motalUc minerals (gold, iron, manganese, etc.) 

750 

26 

Cotton-spinning 

9,686 

29 

Boiio, twine, and string 

290 

31 

Wool* carding and spinning 

1,244 

38 

Lace, crepo, ombroidorios, fringes, etc., and insufficiently described textile industries.. 

1,016 

65 

Bice potmcTers and huskers and flour grinders 

2,356 

66 

Bakers and biscuit makers 

409 

67 

Grain parchors, etc. 

1,225 

76 

Hat, cap and turban makers 

1,046 

87 

Stone cutters and dressers 

462 

101 

Others, including managers, persons (other than j^erformers) employed in theatres and 
other places of public ontertainmont, employees of public societies, race course 
service, huntsmen, etc. . . , . . , . . 

307 

102 

Contractors for the disposal of refuse dust, etc. 

863 

103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

667 

135 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and arecanut sellers 

350 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

458 

172 

IVIidwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, massem’s, etc. 

1,516 

190 

Procurers and prostitutes . . . . ... 

8,946 


There are certain occupations in which women considerably outnumber 
men, as for example cotton-spinning, rice-pounding and flour-grinding, and grain- 
parching. 

In connection with the relative paucity of female workers in the ranks 
pf actual workers found in both the provinces, the remarks made by lilr. Calvert 
in his book “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab,” are very suggestive. In (£s- 
cussing the economic causes of Punjab poverty he writes 

“There is a vast waste of female labour, due primarily to custom and prejudice. In 
most other countries the proportion of female labour to the whole is high ; 
while its efEciency is equal to the tasks performed ; the contribution to the 
national dividend resulting from this forms an appreciable part of the whole. 
If there were in Western countries a movement aiming at the exclusion of 
female labour from all except purely domestic tasks, that movement would 
endanger the whole economic fabric, and, if successful, would involve those 
countries in ruin. The Punjab discards what in England and elsewhere is an 
absolutely necessary element in the maintenance of their civilisation. The 
fact that there are tribes, such as Brahmans and Rajputs, which do not allow 
their" womenfolk even to work in the fields is alone sufficient to explain their 
poverty. The work of women as clerks, shopkeepers, post and telegraph 
operators, factory hands, etc., and in connection with the fish industry, mar- 
ket garden, pit-tops, etc., has no counterpart here. In the course of genera- 
tions the loss from this waste alone must have made material progress almost 
• impossible. JTo European country could maintain its present standard of 

living without the assistance derived from female labour.” 
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I suspect, however, that a very large part of the apparent want of em- 
ployment of female labour arises from the fact that the classification of occu- 
pations was drawn up by men and not by women ; many women appear as unem- 
ployed when they should be classed as actual workers engaged in domestic duties, 
in cooking, grincting of grain, drawing water from wells, taking food to their 
families in the field, preparing and mending clothes, anci last but certainly not 
least in child-bearing. In fact the occupational tables will have to be completely 
revised before a fair comparison of the extent of male and female occupations 
can be drawn. 


Section V.— The Industrial Census. 

Nature of 241. The statistics relating to the number and type of industrial estab- 
the Statistics liahmeuts aud the employees therein are embodied in Imperial Table XXII. The 
data were based on the information supphed on two special schedules filled up 
by the owners or managers of all concerns in which, at least 10 persons w^ere em- 
ployed on any normal working day between the 14th March and 14th May 1921 . 
Schedule A included descriptions of the mine, factory or other industrial estab- 
lishment, the nature of the article produced in it, the nature of the ownership 
and the number, sex, race or nationality of the owners or directors aud of the 
managers, supervisors aird clerical staff, the number aud nature of the power 
engines, state of the industry, whether perennial or seasonal, and the number 
of looms in actual operation in textile establishments. Schedule B was used 
for recording the caste, race and birth-place of sldlled and unskilled lal^ourers 
together with their occupations. The detailed instructions for filling in various 
columns of the schedule wnre as follows : — 

Schedule A. — 

Oohcnm 1. — State what the nature of the establishment is, e. g., jute-press, 
jute mill, woollen carpet, weaving factory, glass works, etc. 

Column 2.— A general description only is required of the principal com- 
modity manufactured, e. g., coal, cotton, goods, glass-goods, vegetable oil, etc. 

Column 3.— Where any important bjm-product is manufactured wirich has 
a distinct conmaercial value this should be entered in this column, e.g., coke, 
or coal gas. If the same establishment turns out several distinct classes of goods 
or one class of goods at one season and another at another season, the most pro- 
fitable should be entered in coluixm 2 aud the other or others in colunm 3 . 

Column 4. — Ownership. — State whether the establishment is oumed by 
(a) Government, (6) a local authority (i. e., muuicipality, port trust, etc.), 
(c) a registered company, (cl) is privately owned. If a registered company 
state the name under which it is registered. 

Colunm 5. — ^Number, sex and race or nationality of directors or ovmers. 

(a) This column vfill be blank in the case of establishments owned 

by Government or a local authority. 

(b) Give the total number of directors or owners. Enter the number 

of British or Anglo-Indians. In the case of others give the 
nationahty of Europeans and foreigners, e. g., American, Swiss, 
Chinese, etc. For Indians state whether, Hindu, Sikh, Moham- 
ma'dan or “ others.” In the case of foreigners who are British 
subject enter the letter B in brackets after the nationality, 

: " ' Give separate figures for females, if any. 

^ . ^ecinien minj.—Ditecitois, total 10, one British, one Anglo-Indian, one 
Sv/iss (B)> one American, two Mohammadans, one Parsi, three Hindus. 

Golumv, 6.r— Eace ox Nationality of Manager.—Enter as in the preceding 
column. If a female, state this, . - 

Ookmw 7.~Por supervising and technical stafi the number by sex and 
race. — ^This heading wiH include assistant manager, heads of departments and 
sections, inspeotorsi engineers, special technical experts and advisers, etc. It 
should- not include foreman. Mates or Mukkaddams who are of the same 
general class as the operatives. 

— derical ' Stafi — Enter the particulars for all persons 
employed on clerical work in' the establishment, such as cleric, accountants, 
writers, copyist, etcs 
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Column 9.— Number and nature of power engines with horse pmver— 

(1) In the case of power engines _ other than electric generators or 
moiiors enter how many engines of each class (steam, oil, etc.) 
there are in use and the horse-power of each engine, e. cj.. three 
steam— one 25 horse-power and two 20 horse-power four 
oii---thrco 15 horse-power and one 10 horse-power, etc. 

\2i) liilcctric power is either (a) generated on the premises by steam, 
water or oil primemovers, or (6) supplied from outside by 
agreement. ^ In tlie case of (a) enter (i) bow many (steam 
oil, etc.), primemovers there are in use and the horse-power of 
each and, (ii) iiow many electric dynamos there are in use 
and the power (in Kilowatts) of each. 

In the case of {b) enter Jiow many electric motors are installed and their 
total horse-power. 

Column 10.— State of Industry.- Enter whether the establishment works— 

(a) through ont the year, or 

(b) during a part of the year only. 

In tJie case of (b) state the montlis during whicli or during part of which 
the establishment woihs or is likely to work in the census year. 

Column 11. — Number of looms. — To be filled up in the case of cotfon, 
silk, woollen or jute mills and establishments only. 

Schedule B. — 

Column 1. — Enter the name of eacli persoiii 

Column 2. — Enter tlic sex, male or female. 

Column 3. — Adult means 14 years or over ; cldid means under 14 years. 
In the case of children, enter tlie actual age in years after the word ‘‘child.'’ 

Column 4. — Ask each person what his caste is and enter what he says if 
he gives an intelligent answer. If he says Mohammadau, Parsi, Sildi, enter this. 
If he says Hindu ask him his caste Brahman, Koshla, Chamar, etc., and enter 
it. If lie is an aboriginal ho should give the name of Ins tribe Gond, Kol, etc. 
If he is an Anglo-Indian or Indian Christian enter this. If he is a foreigner enter 
his nationality, c.^., Chinese. 

Column 5. — Enter the district or State in which he was born and if the 
district or State is outside the province of enumeration enter also in brackets the 
province or agency. If a foreigner, enter his country. 

Example. — Jiillnndur, Lahore, Howrah, (Bengal), Mirzapur (United Pro- 
vinces), China, Jaipur State (Rajputana). 

Column 6. — Enter sldlled for those who are employed on works requiring 
special technical skill and training and are paid above the rates for unskilled 
labour. For the rest leave blank. 

Column 7. — Enter their actual personal occupation in the establishment at 
the time in the case of skiUed operatives only, e. g., fitter, cotton-weaver, engine- 
driver, carpenter, etc, 

The statistics of the Industrial Census are probably fairly rehable as the 
informat 'Ion was supplied by the owners or managers themselves, but a compari- 
son of the annual report on Factories 1921, with Census Table XXII shows that 
21 registered factories were omitted from the census record. The list is given 
below ; — 


District. 

Number 
of Estab- 
lishments. 

Descriptiaci 

Average 
daily number 
of persons 
employed. 



GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL FUND FACTORIES. 


Ferozepore 

I 

Arsenal 

1,69s 

Lahore . * 

1 

Aeroplane workshop . . • • ' 

216 

Lahore 

1 

Rasin factory 

70 

GuirajiTvala 

1 

Railway engineering workshop 

240 

Rawalpindi 

1 

Gas works 

43 

Mianwali 

1 

Railway ongineeing workshop • • 

32 



ALL OTHER FACTORIES. 


Hissar 

X 

Railway workshop . . 

60 

Giijranwala 

1 

loe, mineral and aerated water factory * . 

30 

Gnrjranwaia , .j 

1 

Rice mill ** ** ^ 

32 

Mxdtan ' ... 

' d . 

Despatch hos: and hospital furniture manufactory . . 

161 

Rohtak 

1 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing factories 

52 

^S’erozepore 

5 

Oil mill 

20 

Ferozepore 

1 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing factories 

140 

Lahore 

1 

Oil mill 

58 
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Number of 242.1’ The total number of factories, mines, mills and other industrial 
inteniai^es-ggijgyigjiuieixts in the Punjab and Delhi is 801 and the total labour employed is 
61.771 males and 4,755 females : of these 31,652 males or half the total number 
are sldlled labourers, and 908 females, or one-fifth of the number of female workers 
are sldlled workers. The type and number of industrial establishmeirts is shown 


taljllshments 
aad em 
ployees. 


Iiidastrial estalJishiuents, 

Total 

No. estab- 

Total of persons 

EMPLOXET). 


lishments. 

Males. 

Females. 

GroTOig of sioecia] products 

34 

1,726 

303 

Clines 

17 

3,355 

72 

Quarrie.g of hard rocks 

24- 

1,967 

199 

Textile and connected industries ! 

203 

11,804 

1,731 

leather industries . , 

15 

418 

9 

Wood industries 

8 

m 

. , 

Metal industries 

37 

3,324 

2 

Gloss and earthenware industries 

7 

317 

24 

Industries connected with chemi- 

14 

257 

15 

cal products. 




Food industries * , 

115 

4,658 * 

132 

Industries of dress . , 

9 

520 


Fui’niture industries 

9 

334 


Industries connected with build- 

199 

8,150 

2,258 

ings. 




Bailway Workshops 

32 

17,809 

3 

Production, application and trans- 

16 

1,738 

1 

mission of physical forces. 




Printing presses 

62 

4,733 

G 


Local dis- 
tribution of 
industries. 


of children, there being 20 children to every 100 adults 
243. 


It will be noticed that the 
railway workshops alone en- 
gage more than one -fourth 
of the total industrial workers 
in the two provinces : in- 
dustries connected rvith tex- 
tiles employ more than one- 
fifth. The other industries 
which engage more than 3,000 
persons are mines, metal in- 
dustries, food industries, print- 
ing-presses and industries 
connected with building. The 
highest proportion of children, 
viz., 449 per 1,000 adults, is 
found in the glass and earthen- 
ware industries ; tea factories 
also contain a fair proportion 


The local distribution of industrial and manufacturing concerns is 

given in part II of 
Table XXII and a 
summary of it is 
reproduced in the 
margin. 

Of the total num- 
ber of 763 industrial 
concerns, Lahore. 
Amritsar, Eawal- 
pindi, Patiala State 
and the Shahpur 
district provide not 
less than 351, the 
reasons being that 
conditions favour- 
able to the gxovdli 
of one industry are 
likely to be favour- 


No. 

District or State. 

• d 

O w 

No. 

District or State. 

No. of Es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

1 

Lahore 

121 

21 

Hissar 


9 

2 

Amrifc.sar 

87 

22 

Karnal 


9 

3 

Rawalpindi . . 

50 

23 

Simla 


9 

4 

Patiala State 

50 

24 

Sheikhupura 


9 

5 

Shahpur 

43 

25 

IVIianwaH 


9 

6 

Kangra 

32 

26 

Jind State . , 


9 

7 

Ambala 

28 

27 

Hoshiarpur . . 


8 

8 

Ludhiana 

28 

28 

Jullundur 


8 

9 

Lyallpur 

28 

29 

Paiidkote State 


8 

10 

Gujrat 

27 

30 

Kapurthala State 


8 

11 

Montgomery . . 

25 

31 

Perozepore . . 


7 

12 

Sialkot 

23 

32 

Gujranwala . . 


7 

13 

Mandi State 

22 

33 

Gurgaon 


3 

14 

Gurdaspur . * 

18 

34 

Attock 


2 

15 

Jhelum 

16 

36 

Jhang 


2 

18 

Nabha State., 

13 

36 

Muzaffargarii 


2 

17 

Multan 

11 

37 

Nahan State . . 


1 

18 

Bahawalpur >State 

11 


Delhi 


38 

19 

Bohtak 

10 





20 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

10 


Total 


801 


able to the growth of another, the existence of railway facihties, the supply of 
power, whether by coal, oil, water or electricity, and the proximity of con- 
nected industries being of prime importance. These considerations explain the 
position of Lahore and Amritsar in the marginal table. 

In Ambala of the 28 concerns employing 1,421 persons, 6 are connected 
mth cotton, 3 are flour mills, 3 flour mills and kikar khas factories, 7 brick kilns, 
3 railway workshops, 2 science apparatus works and 3 printing-presses and 1 
is a glass factory. In Kangra, there are 28 tea factories, 3 slate quarries and 1 
carpet factory, the number of operatives at work in these factories and quarries 
being 2,345. 

In Ludhiana 11 factories are connected with cotton, 1 is a flour mill, 8 
are brick kilos, 2 ice factories and 6 tailoring establishments, the total number of 
employees being 793. In Sialkot, which is well known for its manufacture of 
sporting goods and metal works, no less than 18 factories employing 827 persons 
Vfere registered under these heads. In Gujrat out of 27 factories 5 are wooden 
furniture factories and 19 brick kilns. In Shahpur there are 14 factories connected 
with cotton, 3 flourmills, 22 lime Mins, 2 petroleum wells, 1 salt mine, and 1 
coal mine. The total labour force is 1,493. In the newly colonised districts of 
Montgomery and Lyallpur where cotton is grown on a large scale 32 factories,. 
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or more tlian half the total number found in both the districts, are enlaced in 

cotton-ginning and pressing. In Mandi State there are fi tea factories aud"l6 slate 
quarries. 

OL (. ^ Amritsar, and Rawalpindi. Patiala 

State and pelhi_ province, which contain large cities and toms, the distri- 
butions of factories is as given below 


Mines 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Dyeing 

Leatlicr dyeing 

Wood 

Metal 

Glass and eartlxen-waro 

Chemical rn'odnet.s 

Food 

Dress 

Farnifcure 

Building 

Construction and tran, sport 
Production and transmission 
Luxury 


Industry. 

•Lahore. 

Amrit.sar. 

1. 

Rawal- 

pindi. 

t 

! 

Patiala. 

i muii. 

1 

• • 


i 



' 1 

' * 

1 23 

22 

1 

11 .. 


‘ 1 






■■ 

I 





10 

1 




* * 

4 

- I 



.. 


7 

5 

S 


2 

. . 

1 

1 

1 


3 


0 

3 

1 

1 

1 


8 

13 

4 

19 

3 


1 

1 

1 

, . 

.. 

. . 

1 

, , 

I 

, , 

1 


23 

20 

18 

13 

19 

. . 

7 

1 

7 

4 

4 

of physical forces 

5 

, , 

2 

p 

1 


28 

6 

1 

*• 

2 


•Lahore exemplifies most types of industrialism except the silk and wool 
industry. The prominence of Amritsar depends mainly on textile and con- 
nected indnstries ; it contains the only silk-reeling factory and dyeing factory 
found in the province emplo 3 aug more than 10 persons. In Rawalpindi and 
Patiala the high figures are due to the existence of many brick kilns. In Delhi 
the extensive building operations, consequent on the transfer of the seat of the 
Government of India to tliat city, alone accounts for half the number of factories 
enumerated there. 

244. The marginal statementcontrasts the number of establisbneut employ- variaiion 

’ 20 or more persons in the Pimiab ^ estaMsh- 


Esfcablislimeiits. 


All Induatiial Establisbmcnts 
Growing of special produce 
Mines 

Quairies of hard rooks 
Textile and connected industries 
father industries 
Wood mduetriea 
JJetal industries 

GImb and earthenware industries 

connected with chemical pro* 

Food industries 

^dustries of dress , , 

Furniture industries 
^dustiies connected with buildings 
instruction of means of transport * . i 
ioduction, application and transmission 
industries of luxury , , 


Number in 


1911. 


1921 . 


and Delhi at the last two censuses, joying 20 or 
These figures suggest a far greater in- ®«re persons 
dustrial development than do the census 
figures proper. The general prosperity of 
the cotton trade, consequent on the high 
prices ruling during the war, and of 
the wide extension of the .staple Ameri- 
can cottons is emphasised by the num- 
ber of new mills set up in Shahpur, 
Montgomery and Lyailpui'. The growth 
of the building industry is also indica- 
ted by the figures and, it can hardly be 
doubted, represent the facts better than 
do the census figures which show an 
actual falling off in the total number of 

workers and dependants from 272, 168 in 

1911 to 159,261 in 1921. An important feature of the decade has been the 
exploitation of the petroleum fields in the Attock district. 

245. The details of the number and Hud of industrial establislimentsclassifi- cait» 
ed according to the caste or race of the owners and , managers is given in part III of ownew. 
Table XXII and shows that the Khatri, Aggarwal and Sheikh in the order named wriraiws 
have the greatest number of per sons as owners and managers. The figures are 

noted in the margin. It will be noticed nwnts.' 
that the Khatri and Aggarwal castes together 
furnish ownens and managers of about 
half the total number of industrial estab- 
lishments in the Punjab. This is no doubt 
due in part to the organising ability of the 
Khatri and Aggarwal, but , is also a conse- 
quence of their commanding a large proportion of the floating capital of the country. 


443 

538 

41 

23 

10 

17 

5 

20 

104' 

154 

3 

10 

1, 

5 

37 

10 

2 

7 

4 

3 

61 

50 

10 

5 

4 

6 

97 

141 

24 

27 

6 

11 

34 

40 



cl 



Power- 
plant inlnclii- 
stria! estab- 
lislimeiits. 


Humdiooms* 
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The caste, race or birth-place of skilled woi'kineu is given iji part lY of 

Table XXn, and it slior^-s tirat ont of 28. 442 
skilled Avorkinoii (nude, i'cnirde, cliildien and 
adult,) 15.777 or over 55 per cent, are jirovided 
lu' 7 eastc.s alone. TTic minrcrical strength of 
skilled -w'Oj'kers in these castes is noted i)r tlio 
margin. Unskilled woihinen ;u:ctV)r tiu? most part 
drawir from the same class OiS .skilled work- 
men, Slieikli. Brahimrn, Andin and llajput con- 
tril.)uting large innnhers of workei’s jjotli 
skilled ami unskilled. 'I'lie cliief castes providing 
unskilled rvorkmeii are mded in the nurrgin. 

Thus it will bo seen tinrt the Ijohar {iron- 
smith) and Taih'lian (ca.r])cnt(M') foirii tlie tvjji- 
eally skilled laiionr ca,stes, while ihe dat and 
Chamar provide tlic ivpica.l unskilled workman. 
The Sheikh, Araiu, Kliatri, Bralrman, and Bajput 
jnnvide l)oth .slcilled and unskiJIcd 'wovknnen iii 
consideralilc mni ibers. 

Mo.st of the skilled ^\■orkmcn are bom in the 
province, only ] hd per ecnit. corning from outside 
the I*an.ia.b, most of ihenr from the United 

per 


Caste. 

Number of 
> killed Ycdd:- 

ers in iiifliis- 
LL'ifll establisli 
Lueiits accord- 

in If to Cil.8U'. 

Sheiklt .. 

4.2:ui 

Aim ill -• 

LkOGn 


2,4! 

Kli.ifri .. ..! 

1.70(1 

Tnilliaii 

1,020 

.IBr.ihman .. 

1.400 

Efijpnfc .. .•! 

IdlSO 

Statbmua^t snowr.N'i:; n 

iJMlbllCAU 

STBC^SOTII AXX» CASTE OP TTXSiarJ-El) 

■\voaKEns. 


1 

Caste. 

Number, 

iShui.wli 

LOSJ 

Erahnuiu 

i.07r> 

xU’flii’i 

KOJi- 


b7(ks 

Jal 


Chaoiar 

1,084 

Klnti'i 

1,090 


Brovinces. As tlie Biinja,!) c(>nta,ins only 


cent, of loreign-bornpeftpie. it is clear that the skilled wruhnicn is delinitely more 


POWEU-rLAXT. 

1 ESTAllLTSHiVlENTS. 

Pun jab. 

Peihi. 


iS'rGam ainl cIcctn’cif.Y 

G'as and iS'(eam 

12 

1 

Steam oidv 

277 

8 

Oil only 

()(l 

1 

Water only 

l() 


Gas only 

Electricity generated on premi.se.s 

1 

1 

Electricity supplied from outsble , j 

40 

5 


414 

10 

PUNJAB. 



Power-plaiit. 

No. of e.sta- 
bli.sbment.s. 

Horse -poiYer. 

j 

Steam 

2S9 

18,250 

Oil 

6G 

1,34.0 

Water 

in 

' not Pnomn. 

Ga.s 

o 

43 d 

Electricity generated on jU’oniises 

13 

9,170 



kilJovvats. 

Electricity supplied from outside 

40 

12,904 


24() Out of Sul factoiie.s 
in !,»oth the ])r(rvi]if:e.s, 414 in 
tlie Bunjah aird 10 in Delhi 
use mecJurnical power. The 
marginal table show.s the 
nmnLier of factories emplo)'- 
ing the various forms of 
]30wer generation. The total 
horse-porver used in factories 
amotints to a little over 
4(i,000. Tlie details are given 
in tire margin. 

.247. A record of all 
liandlooins in. use in the 
Punjab and Delhi provinces 
wa.s obtained, distinguishing 
between those on svhicli the 
ordinirry shnttle (iud) aird 
tlie fly-shuttle (Japani nc/l) 
are 


The instructions issued in this connection were as follows ; — 

“ During the preliminary enumeration tlie enumerator will record on the block 
list opposite the house of any cotton-weaver, or of any other person 
emploidng cotton-weavers, the number of looms (Macli) u.sed by such 
person, and ivill record separately the number of looms irith the 
ordinary shuttle (iesi nal) and those with the fly shuttle (Japani nal) 
which is Worked by the foot. On the completion of the preliminary 
enumeration each enumerator will report the number of loom.s of each 
sort in his Circle to the Supervisor, w’ho after collecting all .such reports 
for his circle will forward them to the Cliarge Superintendent. The 
Charge Superintendent wdll prepare a return in the following form which 
he will send to the Tahsildar, before the 1st March : — 

Dislrict Charge No 


Circle No. 

f Block No. 

1 No. OF Looms in existence. 

Witli ordinary sliuttle. 

i 

Witk dy-sbuttle. 

1 ' 

2 

i s i 

4 
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riic will prepare, a . similar return for the TdislI as a M-iir,le an.] f-.r-r-,,.,] 

. to Im District Census Officer. Tlic coniplet.-. return foi' the Denier 
, ,slioii1.). rear.li tho trovincia] Supenuteu-ieut beiore l-arh Maicii " 

.IJte .y -athishias cojlectod trom tliese reporte .sliou' that cotton-u-eav'inA is •• 
cloiuestic indnsti-y i.y ..,ai.Tic.l oa jay means of hand-looras in neailr ei-,.,,- 
ot tlie 1 un]a1) .and, Dtdiii ])i;oviaocs. Tlie total for tlie Puniab is -diS IC'i vi'O- 
orcluiary sliuttles and 2 dffis u-ith %-sluittle.s (21,418 iritL ordmarv sliuttle.s and 
l.o59 A\iih (!^ -.slnitl.Ii'S loi m haa areas and 24(1.751 with ordina.rv and 77n vral. 
fly-sliuttles for rnral areas) and for dldlu 1,060 and 1 re.spectivelv. ‘ 


Section V!.— Conditions of Labour and Cottage Ind 


ustnes. 


248. 

,6 


. _ A, s desired by tlie den, sns donnni.s.sioner. tlie Depurv roraruis- inuod'n 
sionor.s oi distiaehs and, dciisus iSuperiateudents of States were 'asked to .seiur®'^’' 
a brief note on tlie eeonomie eunditions jirevailintf in tlieir distiier.s and Srate.s 
under tiic follo\vin;r hoad.s : ■ - ’ 

(i) f'leononiio eonditioas iiad niovemoats of labour. 

{ti.} Density and overcrowding of laboiu'ens in town.s and other centres 
of trade, s. 

(tii) (df.tage industries. 

(w) The influence of caste on iiidastrial development. 

(v) Conditions of female labour in industries. 

{‘oi) llaral i.rade. 

The sutntnary of the inforinatiou thus collected is given below for refer- 
ence. 

249. laadeeptaey of labour is reported in .Vnait.sar. Sialkot. Wieiklui- Ecosomi; 
pui'u, Lyallpni; and .Mu/.idfaigarli. districts and Suket. Loliaru and Kalian ° 

111 all otlicr distr(c1,s and 8taf:os of the province a .sufficiency of labour, both skilled " 
and nnsicilled, is reported. Agnicultural labourers are usually drawn from low 
castes like the Ohauiar, Tcli, Kai, Lobar, etc. The .small number of agriculturists, 
who have liccoine landle.ss through want offlirift, enter into partenerships in 
cultivation with their well-to-do brethren or rvork as agiicultural labourers ; 
but tliey regard it as beaeatlr their dignity to do eartli-worir as in the excavation 
of canals and in the construction of rail and road embankmeut.s. AYonren 
and children help their own relations in cultivation, and are sometimes employed 
a.s agricultural lalrourcis, specially at harvest times. The agricultural labourer 
is probabl}^ much Initter oil: tiian he used to lie. 

The old ,S)astcn'L of h&jar (forced through remuuerate'J. labour) has almost 
disappeared. Tlio hi)iiin or village labourer is no longer content with bis heredi- 
tary diie.s, and tlie custom of iuayinent in kind has saved the agricultural labourer 
from the effects of the rise m pricc-s which has been going on more or less steadily 
during the last 60 years. 

250. The conditions rn which operatives live in large towns are probably overcrowd- 
more uabealtby than that of the average resident of a village. The remarks 
the District Census Officer, Annitsar, which is a great industrial centre, are illii- (owns _ and 
minating. He writes • i . .triaTeente 

“There are at. this time nearly 4,000 regular labourers worlaiigm /9 indu.Urial 
establishments in this city. Nearlj' 500 of these are permanent labourers, 
the otheffi are constantly changing. The average niunbet at normal times 
is 3.000 and rises to nearly 5,000 iii tlie busy season. Tlie laDOiirers ivorking 
in trade -marts are generally miskilled. AvS for tlieir housing conditions, 
permanent labourers are sometimes provided vith free quarters by the 
factory oAvners. Nearly all outside labourers have got free quarters . othei 
labourers live in such houses as they can afioid to rent, skilled labouTeis 
generally living in healtliier surroiuidings than the luiskilled. A great niiiii- 
ber live in nairoy* lanes. Their social status is lov" ; an oidinai\ baboo 
getting Rs. 30 per mensem in an office claims superiority over a skilled 
labourer who is earning Es. 100 monthly. The condition of unskilled 
labourers is still worse, the most fortunate among them get free quarters to 
live in factories and mills, others hire common shops in batches of 10 or 20. 

The remaining are houseless and sleep their night away on platfoiiiis 
of closed shops.** 

251 . Cotton-weavdng is generally done by means of liandlooms by Cliamars, cottage to* 
DWks and Julalias in all the villages. The viUage looms weave 
durries, towels, kheB^ dhotis and other articles of ordinary use. The thread 
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used for fine clotlr is usually a mixture of Purbi and Desi, while Desi thread is used 
for coarse clotli. Tlie Purbi tliread is imported from Cawnpore and Bombay 
and the Desi thread is manufactured locally. Village weavers generally weave for 
individual customers who supply their own yarn which is orclinarily home-spun. 
The weaver is paid either in cash or in kind. In certain cases cloth woven is sold 
by the weaver to the middleman who makes a profit of 6 pies per rupee and the 
weaver gains Es, 5 to Rs. 8 per cerrt. of Ms outlay. The length of cloth woven 
per day Iry an ordinary weaver on a Desi loom is 8 to 10 yards, and on looms of 
Japairi Nal 15 to 25 yards. The cost of an ordinary loom is from Rs.l2 to Es. 20. 
The weavers usually work from 8 to 10 hours and are assisted by their wives 
and cMldren in the preliminary stages of getting the thread ready for the work. 
After the warp is set up the weaving is done by men onlj?". The standard of com- 
fort amongst weavers is the same as that of agriculturists. 

Other fairly common cottage industries are silk-worm-rearing which is 
being developed under the control of the Department of Agriculture, mainly in 
the districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Sialkot ; rope and string-making, curing 
of hides, pottery, oil-pressing and sugar extraction and shoe-making. Cottage 
industries generally are probably w'^ell-suited , wuthin strict limitations to the 
present stage of the Punjab’s industrial development, but man)'- of them have 
inevitably to be crushed sooner or later by the more efficient system of mass 
production. 

Speculative. 252. It has been pointed out that agriculture is the l)asic industry of the 

province and that during the last 30 years agriculture has been responsible for pro- 
ducing -a considerable surplus of w^ealth. This surplus is an essential condition of 
industrial organisation, and for many years to come the profits from agriculture 
must be relied on to supply the capital for the establishment of industrial 
concerns. When cheap power becomes available and capital less shy thair it is 
at present, it is possible that the Punjab may remain prosperous wdtlioiit having 
recourse to surplus production and to the export of agricultural produce. But 
tliis state of a-fiairs, if it is to be permanent, must come about with a minimum 
of interference with healthy economic conditions. It is a mistaken belief to suppose 
that wealth derived from manufactures is in itself more desirable than wealth 
derived from agricultural pursuits. 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)--SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 
General distribution by occupation. 


Number per 10,000 

OF TOTAL ropuL.r- 
TION. 


Perceotage in each 
Cl:1s.s, Scb-cl.ass 

AND C)RDER OP 


Class, Sub-class and Order, 


PUNJAB- 

CLASS A.~PRODUCTlON OF RAW MATERIALS . . 

SUB-CLASS L— DXPLOITAIION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

Order 1, Paature and Agriculture 

(a) Ordimry cuUimiiori . . • * ^ 

{h) Qrowem oj apr.ckd mil marlcf. garSzniTig 

(c) Forestry 

(d) Raisuig of farm atock 

(e) jRaLsiinfif of miaU animals 
Order 2. Fishing and Hunting 

SUB-GLASS IL— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

Order a, Minew 

Order 4, Quarries tif hard rocks 
Order 5. Salt, etc. 

CLASS B.-PREPARATXON AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES. 

SUB-CLASS in.~INDUSTRY 

Order 6. Textiles •• V 

Order 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from animal kingdom 

Order S. Wood 
Order 9. Metals 

Order 10. Ceramics . • • • ■ ' 

Order li, Chemical products properly so called as analogous 
Order 12. Food industries . . 

Order 13. Industries of dress and the toilet 
Order 14, Furniture industries 
Order 15, Building industries 

Order 16, Construction of means of transport . . « “ + r ' 

Order 17. Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, 
electricity, motive power, etc.) 

Order 18. Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 


SUB-CLASS IV.-TRANSPORT 

Order 19, Transport by air 
Order 20. Transport by water 
Order 21, Transport by road 
Order 22. Transport by rail 

Order 23. Post office, telegraph and telephone services 
dUB-CLASS V,--TRADE 


Order 24, 
Order 25. 
Order 26. 
Order 27^ 
Order 28, 
Order 29. 
Order 30. 
Order 31. 
Order 32. 
Order 33. 
Order 34, 
Order 35. 
Order 36, 
Order 37. 
Order 38. 
Order 39. 

Order 40. 


Banks, establishment of credit, exchange and insurance 

Brokerage, commission and export 

Trade in textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and fum 

Trade in wood . , 

Trade in metals . . 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
Trade in chemical products . . 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. •• 

Other trade in food stuffs .» 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles . • ^ * 

Trade in furniture • • 

Trade in building materials , , • • 

Trade in means of transport 

in Mticles 'of luxury and those pertaining to letters and 
the arte and sciences. 

Trade of other sorts 


'evsans ] 
ppoTted.! 

Actual 

workers. 

2 

3 

6,061 

2,131 

6,052 

2,117 

6,046 

2,115 

5,88^ 

2M2 

12 

1 ^ 

9 

4 

139 

84 

6 

2 

9 

4 

1 


3 

2 

4 

2 

2,807 

1,020 

1,626 

714 

405 

159 

27 

9 

202 

69 

95 

31 

147 1 

51 

62 

2i 

86 

35 

509 

176 

2 

1 

63 

25 

1 


327 

137 

194 

73 


8 

98 

35 

64 

27 

9 

3 

686 

232 

64 

18 

12 

4 

52 

16 

10 

4 

8 

3 

2 

1 

li 

4 

. 4 

2 

365 

127 

10 

3 

5 

2 

1 

, . 

26 

9 

3 

1 

7 

3 

107 

37 


Percentage 
of dopend- 
aiits 10 
iwlual 
worlci’:^. ! 


35 

. 65 

186 

85 

65 

186 

35 

65 

186 

3d 

66 

191 

48 

52 

W 

47 

53 

m 

60 

40 

68 

78 

2'2 

27 

34 

66 

198 

43 

57 

133 

41 

59 

142 

46 

54 

117 

41 

59 

144 

36 

64 

175 

S7 

63 

170 

39 

81 

154 

34 

66 

196 

34 

66 

192 

32 

68 

200 

35 

65 

188 

33 

67 

202 

41 

59 

142 

35 

65 

189 

33 

67 

199 

39 

61 

166 

43 

57 

134 

38 

62 

163 

42 

58 

138 

88 

02 

165 

49 

51 

105 

36 

M 

176 

36 

64 

180 

41 

59 

143 

37 1 

63 

160 

34 

06 

195 

28 

! 72 

263 

35 

; 65 

188 

SI 

69 

218 

36 

64 

180 

36 

i ^ 

180 

38 

62 

m 

41 

1 59 

144 

33 

1 67 

199 

40 

m 

150 

35 

65 

188 

34 

66 

190 

37 

63 

170 

32 

68 

212 

33 

67 

204 

39 

61 

157 

37 

63 

169 

35 

65 ; 

180 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
General distribution by occupation — continued. 


CLlASS, Sub-CLASS Ain) OjBDIiE. 


Number per 10,000 Percentage iij each 
OP TOTAL POPULA- CLASS, SuB-CLASS Percenfc- 

TiON. AND Order of age of de. 

pendants 

to actual 

Persons Actual Actual Depend* workers, 

suppoided. workers. workci's. ants. 


? UN JAB— concZ?/d€d. 

CLASS G.-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

SUB-CLASS Y[.^PUBLIC FORCE .. 

Order 41. Amiy 
Order 42. Navy 
Order 43. Air-force 
Order 44. Police , 

SUB-CLASS VII.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (Order 45) 

SUB-CLASS VIII.— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

Order 40. Religion 

Order 47. Law 

Order 48. Medicine 

Order 49. Instruction 

Order SO. Letters, arts and Bciences . . 

CLASS D— MISCELLANEOUS 

SUB-CLASS IX.-PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME (Order 51) 

SUB-CLASS X.-DOMESTIC SERVICE (Order 52) 

SUB-CLASS XI.-INSUFFXCIENTLY DES®IBED OCCUPATIONS. 

(Order 53. General terms which do not indicate a dofinite occupation). . 

SUB-CLASS XII.— UNPRODUCTIVE 

Order 64, Inmates of jails, asylums and alms-houses 

Order 66, Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

Order 66, Other nnapccilied non-productive industries 


CLASS A.— PRODUCTION OP RAW MATERIALS 

> SUB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

I Order 1 , Pastum and Agriculture 
(a) Ordinary cuUtvation 

{b) Growers aj special prcducts and rmrlcci gardening 
(c) ForeBirp . , , . 

\d) Raising of Farm stock 
(e) Raising of small animals 
Order 2. Fishing and Hunting 

SUBCLASS n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

Order 3. Mines , . . , 

Order 4. Quarries of hard rooks . . . , , , . , 

Order 5. Salt, etc. 

CLASS B.-PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES . . 

SUBCLASS in.— INDUSTRY 

Order 6. Textiles .. .. 

Order 7, Hides, skins and hard materials from animal kingdom 
Order 8. Wood 

Order 9, Metals 

Order 10. Ceramics .. .. ,, - 

Order 11 . Chemical products properly so called and analogous 
( Ordet 12, Food industries . . - . 

Order IS. Industries of dress and the toilet . . . , , 

Order 14. Furiiiture industries .. , 

Order 15. Building industries .. •. 

Order 16. Construction of means of transport .. .. 

Order 17, Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, 
i electricity, motive power, etc.) 

, Order 18. . Other miscellanfious and undefined industries 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SDBSIDIARY TABLE I 
General distribution by occupation— 


Class, Sub-class and Cede?,. 


Number pee 10,000 

OE TOTAL POPULA- 
I TION, 


Persons, [ Actual 
supported. | workers. 


PEECEOTAGE IK EACH 

Class, Sub-class 

■ AM) OSDEE OP 


Aotnai Depc-B- s 

workers, dants.- 1 


Pcicent. 
1 age of 
j depend- 
— [ uuts to 
; actual 
i workers. 


SUB-CLASS IV.— TKANSPOiiT 

Order 19. Trunaport by air 
Order 20. Transport by water 
Order 21, Transport by road 
Order 22. Transport by rail 

Order 23. Post office, kdcgraph and telephone Borviecs 


SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE 

Order 24, Banks, establisbmont of credit, exchange and insurance 
Order 25, Brokerage, commission and export 
Order 26. Trade in textiles , . 

Order 27. Trade in skins, leather and ful's 
Order 28, Trade in wood . . 

Order 29. 1’rade in metals . . 

Order 30, Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
Order 31, Trade in chemical products . . 

Order 32. Hotels, cafes, renturaiits, etc. 

Order 33. Other trade in food stuffs . . 

Order 34. Trade in clothing and toilet ai'ticlos 

Order 35. Trade in furnitiiix'i . . ■ ■ * ' 

Order 36. Trade in building materials • . 

Order 37. Trade in means of transport 

Order 38. Trade in fuel .. •> •• • • , 

Order 39. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and 
the arts and sciences. 

Order 40. Trade of other sorts 


cuss C.— PUBLIC ADMKISTBATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

SUB-CUSS VI.— PUBLIC FORCE .. 

Order 41, Army 
Order 42, Navy 
Order 43. Air-force 
Order 44. Police 


SUB-CLASS VXI.— PUBUC ADMINISTBATION (Oder 45) 

SUB-CUSS Vra.— PEOFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS . . 

Order 46. Religion 
Order 47. Law 

Order 48. Medicine . . ' 

Order 49. jj^struction 

Order 60. Letters, arts and sciences - 


CLil^S B.-MISCELLANEOUS 

SUB-CUSS IX-PERSONS UVING ON THEIR INCOME (Order 51) 

SUB-CUSS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE (Order 62) 

SUB-CLASS XI.— INSUFFICIENTLT DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS . 

(Order 53.— General terms wUcli do not indicate a definite ooenpation.) 

SUB-CUSS Xn,— UNPRODUCTIVE 

Order 64, Inmates of jails, asylums and alms-houses 
Order 65. l^ggara, vagrants, prostitutes ^ ^ 

Order 66, Other unspecified non-productive industries * < 
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&UB3IDUEY TABLES. 


CHABIB® XII* 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE III* 

. -H , ln« .a p*.--p.p-.nin 

Distribution ol me agu Districts and States. 


ACiBK^ULTUUW. 


siNDUSTiiY (including 
® mi hob). 


Commerce. 


Peoeessio:?s. 


bl3XBlCT,STATBAHD 

'NiTTOil* DIVISION. 1 


Others. 






Pd 


O o 


L 

PUNJAB 


6,650,9391 


Ihdo-Gahoetio 

Plain WE^iT— 

1. Hissar 

2 . Lohdf'^ SlctlC' 

3. E^oh-tak 

4. 

5. Gurgaon 

6. Pataidi State 

7. Karnal 

8*. JuUundnr • - i 
9, Jlaparthata Skttej^ 

10. Ludliiana 

11. Malerkotla State 

12. Perozepore 

13. Faridkot State 
14* Patiala State 

15 . Jind State 

16. Nabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhuptu’a 
|2. Himalayais 

21. Ftalian State 

22. Simla • -‘i 

23. Simla Bill Slates] 

24. Bilas^j^ur Stale. ^ 

25. Kangra 

26. Mandi State . . 

27. Saket Stale 

28. Cliamba State 
|3. Shb-Himalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalsia State 

31. HosMarpur 

32. Gurdaapur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jkelum 
30. Bawalpindi 

37. Attock • * I 

4. Noets-West Bey 

Area— 

38. Montgomery 

39. Sbahpur 

40. Mianwali 

41. Lyallpnr 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan . .i 

44. Bahawalpur State] 

45. Muzafiargark 

46. B. G. Khan 
Cities 

DELHI 

iDelhi City 


0* 


S IS 


:P C-, ' 


1 

535,314 


I lO In! 18 , 

371832,693,5901 
40p|l,122,927| 


340G 
32 08 
32 OS 
3001 
30 ■ 
371 


30' 


540,^221 
12,702 
488,101) 

15,000 
430,355 
10,280' 

502,115 
460,711 
1C9,753| 

320,572 
43,850 
093.972 
109,724 
958,750' 

209,080 
102,917 - 
487,404 431 
400,3511 437 
316, ‘108 
307,0421 5SS 
1,445.088, 814| 
118,513 8^1 
19,500 432 
274,220 894 
78,725 803j 
690,520 771 
168,798 858 
49,084 
125,002 
3,261,262 
360,023 
38,982 
660,592 605 
468,702 550 
454,122 484 
462,252 5611 
258,230 541 

348,269 

310,190 
8,4:76,952 


1 210 
1 198 
173 
1 195 
209 
278 


1 903 
880 
559 
528 
6791 



110,137 U2 
3,741 1 181' 
162,025 
5,124 
117,779' 

3,526' 

173,712 
228,798 _ 

71,010 252 
129,708 228, 
17,972 224 
221,975 202 
17,847 US 
233,0901 150 
51,629 
43,920 
236,256 
.... 288,434 
07 160,061 .. 

67 102,557 196 

4664J 151,849 88 

6337j 10,287 

6,566 
14,505 
11,647 
89,474' 
11,217, 

1,948 

4-S10.6J 6,205 44 

32 681,303,050 223 
37 63i 149,157 219] 
41 591 9,1491 159! 

36 

32 681 
31 69 
29 7P 

29 71' 

30 70! 

30 70' 


112,963 37l! 



31 69 
20 80 

32 6S| 
2872' 
3664 
3664 
3703 
3004 
3400 
3505] 
53|47 
3307 
AUOO 
30 04 
3400 
38 02 
3961 
33 07 
34160 
37103 
5050 
5446', 
72281 
5545 
4852 
43 57, 
5941 
4852 
52148 
34,66 
40 60 
38621 
39 61 
32 68 
31 69] 
33 671 
2872 
3862 
3070 
3367 


12,690 
909 
l2,81u 
42S 
11,676! 

502 
15,051) 
23,2S5| 
5,400' 

13,351 
1,907 
13,995 
82o' 
29,119 
3,918' 
9,825 
33,063' 
21,851 
18,782 
12,309', 
24,517' 
1,291 
1,552' 
2,432 
880 
14,722 
1,467 
984 
1,189 
156,146 
19,026 
, 1,233 
25,439 
22,575 
29,431 
19,358 
14,064 
12,686 
12,134 
110,598 



9s! isWj 

i ’ 1 

so 43155} 


13,288} 

14,088 

5,896 

14,929 

13,619 

19,625 

12,803 

7,948 

8,402 

26,533 


3862 
4456 
34166 
36164 
32168 
35165 
3367 

22 37163 

24 36i64| 

18 33 | 67 | 

32 i 63 } 
33|67 


31160 

34166 

3169 

3664 


u| S' 

its 


88,585 
7,41^ 

10,875* 
8,707 
4,344 
40,099 
I0,734j 
1,0^ 
4,7 9S| 
602>013 
93,524 
5,232 
;3,645 
89 , 169 ^ 
97,2871 
67,477! 
48,898 
73,010 
48 , 115 ^ 
880,055 

113,572 

120 , 3 iq 

40,79m 

144,835} 
64,500| 
I50,908j 
111,331 
72,249 
61,556 
131 , ssr 


102 
Ill 524S 
90 l 421 jS! 
63’ 3S|62' 
109, 53147' 
69 4951 

961 44' 
167; 47 
lli: 45' 

loo: 41 , 

104; 45|55', 
5lJ 63 37' 
53’' 68 
240l 70 
29'; 631 
4 6931 
53 54 1 

5si 80 

191 021 


J4' 5842 
1031 4456 
1371 5149 
921 6040 
791 4159 
105; 40 60 
1041 3961 
S2i 38162 
103! 3862 
l3Sj 5044 
94 3 9 81 

145 4367 


J 35^61 15.631] 

461 SSp 65,' 
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(OCCUPATION AL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation). 



Number per mille 

WHO ARE PARTIALLY 

AGEICULTinaiSTS. 1 

Occupation, 



Punjab, 



■ 


Province. 

Lido- 
Gangetic 
Plain West 

Hima- 

layan. 

3ub-Hima- 

layan. 

North- 

West 

Dry Area. 

Indo- 
Gangefcic 
Plain West 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

STIB^OLASS I.-EXPL01TATI0N OP ANIMALS ANB VEGE- 







TATION 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

Agriculture 


•• 

- 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Pasture 

15 

12 

32 

21 

12 

4 

Fishing and Hunting 

33 

33 

73 

2 

37 


Others 

31 

12 

96 

27 

16 

•• 

SUB-CLASS IL— EXPLOITATION OP MINERALS 

20 

23 

6 

19 

2 

4.5 

SUB-CLASS m.^INDUSTRY 

42 

44 

156 

37 

23 

11 

Textile 

34 

40 

127 

32 

16 

19 

Wood 

'■^3 

91 

189 

61 

24 

18 

Metal 

77 

81 

227 

61 

34 

20 

Ceramics 

32 

31 

169 

24 

24 

S 

Food , . , . . , 

22 

19 

76 

14 

14 

7 

Dress and the toilet . . , , . , 

53 

54 

205 

44 

27 

15 

Others 

30 

28 

86 

30 

26 

5 

SUB-CLASS IV.-TRAKSPORT 

28 

23 

78 

33 

20 

1 

SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE .. 

41 

43 

89 

35 

35 

4 

Banhe, etc. 

ilO 

104 

136 

109 

161 

31 

Textiles . , . , . . . , . J 

27 

26 

96 

23 

21 

.. 

Foodstuffs 

39 

41 

95 

30 

32 

7 

Shopkeepers (unspecified) 

32 1 

22 

44 

21 

35 

3 

Otliem 

30 

30 

51 

24 

39 

1 

SUB-CLASS VI.-->PUBLIO FORCE .. 

1 

60 1 

59 

108 

53 

55 

18 

SUB-CLASS m-PUBLIC ADMIMSTRATIOK . , 

48 

51 

117 

51 

84 

23 

SUB-CLASS VIII.-PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

57 

55 

163 

46 

41 

107 

Religion . . . , . , . , ^ j 

68 

69 

182 

56 

43 

33 

Others .. .. 

40 

36 

- 131 

31 

37 

6 

SUB-GLASS IS.-~PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME 

118 

112 

203 

121 

52 

2 

SUB-CLASS S.--DOMESTIC SERVICE 

25 

26 

52 

27 

14 

6 

’ CooLs and Tvatex-carriers, etc. , . , . , , 

25 

27 

51 

27 

14 

6 

; Others ,, .. .. , 

25 

20 

67 

29 

21 

8 

SUB-CLASS ^.-INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCU- 







PATIONS 

14 

11 

42 

24 

' 10 


, Lahoiirers and i^rorkmen (unspecified) , * , , , , * 

13 

9 

44 

25 

- 10 

.. 

(Others 

22 

22 

35 

18 

23 

2 

' SUB-CLASS m—UNPEODUOrm .. 

22 

27 

42 

33 

9 

12 

Beggars, vagrants and procurers, etc, ,, ,, 

23 

28 

43 

33 

10 

13 

Others .. .. 

1 

» ^ 

- 

4 

... 

- 
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chapter xn« 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


{OCCDPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal occupation), 


Landlords (Rent-reoeivehs), 

Cultivators (Rent-paters). 

Farm servants and field laroueers. | 

Subsidiary occupation. 

No. per 10,000 
who follow it. 

Subsidiary Occupation, 

2| 

'3 

dJ «H 

ft 0 
0 

Subsidiary Occupation. 

c*: 

S. > 

5 c 

JZi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

PUNJAB. 






TOTAL 

1,680 

TOTAL 

681 

TOTAL 

613 

Rent.payers 

244 

Ront-recoivers 

84 

Rent-reoeiverg 

46 

Agiicultural labourora . . 

71 

Agricultural labourers . . 

22 

Rent-payers 

55 

Government employees of all kinds 

1G5 

General labourers 

29 

General labourers 

79 

Money-iendem and grain-dealom 

79 

Government employees of all kinds . . 

51 

Village watclunen 

10 

Other traders of all kinds 

148 

Money-lenders and grain -dealers 

13 

Cattle-breeders and railkmeii 

15 

Priests 

76 

Other traders of all kinds . .j 

27 

Mill hands , , 

3 

Clerks of all kindfi (not Government) 

10 

Fishermen and boatmen . J 

1 

Fishermen and boatmen 

1 

School mastem 

22 

Cattle-breeders and milkmen 

12 

Rice -pounders 

1 

Lawyers 

G 

Village watchmen 

G 

Shopkeepers and Pedlars 

11 

Estate agents and managora 

6 

Weavers 

17 

Oil-pressers 

5 

Medical practitioners 

8 

Barbers 

11 

Weavers 

49 

Artisans 

101 

Oil-pressers 

6 

Potters 

3 

Others 

745 

Washermen 

2 

Leather workers 

71 



Potters 

9 

' Washermen 

2 



Blackamiths and carpenters 

41 

Blackamiths and carpenters 

ij 

t 


Others 

35G 

Others 

251 


TOTAL 

Rent-payom . . 

Agricultural labourers . . 
GoTemment employees of all Muds . . 
Money-lendeia and grain-dealers 
j Other traders of all kinds 
Priests 

derka of all kinds (not Government) 
School masters , , 

lawyem 

Estate agents and managers . . 

Aledical practitioners . . . . 

Artisans 
Othei’s 


TOTAL 

Eent-receivers 
Agricultural labourers . . 

General labourers 

Government employees of all kinds 

Money-lender’s and grain-dealers 

Other traders of all kinds 

Tishermen and boatmen 

Cattle breeders and milkmen 

Village watchmen 

Weavers 

Barbers 

Oil-pressers « > 

Washermen 

Potters 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 
Others » • 


969 

TOTAL 

1,094 

91 

Rent-receiveis 

6 

38 

Rent-payeis * ► 

136 

69 

General labourers 

20 

191 

Village watchmen . , • 

U 

18 

Cattle-breeders and milkmen 

C 

17 

Milibands 

2 


Fishermen and boatmen 

- 

71 

Bice pounders 

- 

G 

Shopkeepers and pedlars 

0 

3 

Oil-pressers 


6 

Weavers * * 

422 

* 

Pottem 

2 

- 

Leather workers . ♦ 

355 


Washermen * * • * 


16 

Blacksmiths and carpenters * ♦ 

24 

443 

Others 

97 




Grou] 
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CHAPTIilll XII. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


(OCGUPATIONALHSUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 
Occupations of females by sub-classfis and selected orders and groups. 


Occupation. 


Number of 

iACTTJiVL WORKERS. 


Males, Fonialcs. ^ ^ 


Occupation. 


PUNJAB. 


SUB-CLASS L— EXPLOITATION 

4,830,170' 

483,689 

OF ANIMALS AND VEGETA- 
TION. 


Order 1.— Pasture and Agrigul- 

4,825,648 

483,429 

TURE. 



[a] Ordinary cuUkkition . 

4,602.029 

4/2,525 

1 Licomo from rent of land . . 

266,320 

71,459 

5 Field labourers . , 

229,483 

27,539 

(/>) Groieers of special prodncls and 

13.477 

1,312 

nmrhet gardenlntj. 



3 Tea, coSeo, cinchona, rubber and in- 

2,278 

738 

digo plantations. 


[c) lorestry 

9,315 

1,211 

9 Woodcutters, firewood, catechu, rub- 

7,510| 

1,190, 


ber, etc,, collectors and charcoal 
burners. 

^ (e) Uaising oj small animaU 
Birds, bees, etc. . . 

SUB-CLASS II.— EXPLOITATION 
UP AlINERALS. 

Order 3. — ^Mines 
Minos and metallic minerals (gold, 
iron, manganeae, etc.). 

Order 4. — Quarries of hard 

ROCKS, OTHER MINERALS (JADE, 
DIAMONDS, LIMESTONE, ETC,). 

Order 5. — Salt, eto, 

Book, sea and marsh salt 
‘"‘^Extraction of saltpetre, ahim, and 
other substances soluble in water, 

SUB-CLASS IIL—INDUSTBY . 

Order 6. — ^Textiles 

25 Cotton ginning, eloaning and pressing 

26 Cotton spinb-ing . . 

27 Cotton sixing and weaving 

28 Jute spinning, proi?sing and weaving 
29Bopo, twine and string 

31 Wool carding and spinning 

34 Silk spinners 

35 Silk weavers ... 

37 Dyeing, bleaching, printing prepara 

tion and sponging of textiles, 

38 Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, 

etc., and insufiheiently described 
textile industries. 


29 J 

7 3 

8,531 1,059 


1,448,4321 344,730 

283,078 117,180 

27,708 3,207 

5,800 57,049 

230,109 51,470 

376 120 

11,093 3,283 

271 337 

901 184 

518 84 

2,273 440 


Order 7. — Hides, skins and hard 
'materials from the animal 
KINGDOM. 

39!Tamxers, curriers, leather dressem 
1 and leather dyers, etc. 




[Order 8.— Wood •, 

45 Basket makers and other industries 
of wooden material including leaves 
and the thfitchers and building 
%yor]iing with bamboo or reeds or 
similar materials. 


168,293 7,597 

26,647 ■ 5,306 


Order 10.— ClfiRAMius 

52 Makers of glass and crystal ware 

100 53 Makers of glass bangles, glass beads, 

andneoklaces and glass car studs, etc*. 
50 Brick and fcilo makers 

100 Order 12. — Pood industries 

Oditico pounders and liuskors and flour 
grinders. 

103 00 Bakers and I)iscuit makers 

208 07 Grain parchers, etc. 

120 

Order 13. — Industries of dress 
105 AND THE TOILET. 

76 Hat, cap and turban makers 
324 77 Tailors, milliners, dressmakovs, dar- 

ners, and embroiderers on linen. 

SO Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

m 

I 5 S Order 14. — Hurnitttre industries 

53 Cabinet makers, carriage', paintcivs, etc 

Order 15.— Building industries 
jOH S5 Lime bumer.s, cement workers 
420 87 Stone entters and drcRScrs 

89 Biiildora ( other tlian buildings made 
424 of bamboo nr similar materials), 

paintons, decorators of houses, 
tilers, him bens, ole. 

42 

750 Order 18. — Other miscellaneous 

AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES. 

100 Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc, 

makers, taxidermists, etc. 

101 Others, including managers, porsoiie 

(other than performers) employed 
in theatres and other places of jiub 
XgQ lie entertainments, employees of 

267 public societies, race course service, 

]35 huntsmen, etc. 

102 Contractor.s for the disposal of refuse,, 

dust, etc. 

238 Swoepera, scavengers, etc, 

414 SUB-CLASS IV.— TBAHSPOBT . , 

116 

9 686 Order 20. — ^Transtort by water 

* ^224 109 Labourers employed on the oonstruc- 
319 maintenance of streams, 

296 rivers and canals. 

1 244 

*204 SUB-CLASS Y.—TKABE 

]Q 2 ^ Order 28. — ^Trade in wood ,.j 

194 125 Trade in wood (not firewood) cork, 
bark, bamboo thatch, etc. 

1,616* 

Order 29,— Trade in metals 
126 Trade in metals, macliinery, Imives, j 
tools, etc. • 

Order 33.— Other ^rade in food- 
stufits. , 

158 133 Sellers of milk, foutteri ghee, poultry, i 
eggs, etc. 

135 Cardamom, beteldeaf, vegetables, 
"40 fruit and arecanut sellers 
199 139 Bealsrs in hay, grass and fodder . , 

Order 35.— Trade in ^URNiruRE. . 
141 Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains 
and bedding. 


Number of 

ACTUAL WORKERS, 

tn CD 

s| 

MaloH. 

BYiniales. 

"g 

Hi ^ 

a 

§ ^ 

% 

3 

4 

5 

116,163 

12,180 

105 

70 

10 

132 

1,275 

281 

221 

28,491 

3,452 

121 

52,805 

36,131 

684 

10,360 

24,406 

2,35lj 

6,582 

2,690 

m 

6,504 

7,970 

1,225 

397,298 

43,905 

111 

108 

113 

1,04C 


229,420 

114,39 1 499 

3,135 

661 211 

684 

210 30^ 

460 

1 40l S6c 

168,442 

; 112,342 66^ 


550,294 



297,959 19,984 
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OHAFTER XIL 


SUBStDURY TABLES, 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE ¥1. 
Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups— 


Occnpafcion, 


ObDBR JiO.— T iUDE in IJOILIMWO 
MA.TERIALS. 

U3 Trade in building materials other 
than briclif^., tiies and wooden lua- 
terials. 

Order :i8,— TtiAniii in ruisb 
147 UeaJm in firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung, oL'C. 


Order 39.— Trade in AiiTiCLEa or 

LUXURY AND TUOyD rERTAINlNO 
TO LETTERS, AND TlUfi ARTS AND 
SOIENOBS. 

i490ealerain couiillou baugIcH, bcadw, 
necklaces, iaus, fimall artioles, toys, 
iiunting and fishing tackle, flowers, 
etc. 

SUB.0LAS>S Vli.™ i>UBLIO AD- 
MINlSTE-xmON. 

SUB-CLASS Vni— PBOinBSSLONS 
AND LIBEIUL ARTS, 

Order 48.— Relioton 
185 Priests, miniaters, otc. 

187 Catechists, readers, churcli and mis- 
sion service j 

188Xemplo, buiial or burning ground j 
service, pilgrim conduefcors, oir- 
cumciBers. 

Order 48. — Medioind 
172 Jlidwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nursoB, inaBseurs, etc. 

Order 50,— Letters and arts and 
SOIENOES. 

178 Music composers and masters, play- 
ers oi all kinds of musical instru- 
inents (not military), singers, 
actors, dancers. 


Number of 

OTUAL WORKERS. ’ 

m . 

dj i» 

?a 

Males. Pemalc'S. 

in H 

ilg 

© *H 

( 

3 1 4 

5 

'' Y 

CO 

QO 

188 

I 2,073 444 

214 

5,754 959 

167 

4,621 940 

203 

55,936 877 

16 

174,739 25,208 

144' 

105,492 14,219 

135 

93,492 12,020 

135 

2,480 250 

104 

7,o20 1,242 

165 

12,187 5,471 

451 

3,366 5,103 

1,516 

31,772 8.583 

113 

21,364 3,284) 

154; 


Oocupaiion. 


Number of 
actual 'VVOENEES. 


I Males. jFemales. J 

1 ! ^ 

[ J '4 0 


SUB*CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIV- 
ING OX THEIR INCOME. 

Ordimi 5L~Pbrsons living prin- 
cipally ON XHEIE INCOME. 

130 Proprietors (other than of agii cul- 
tural land) fund and scholarsliip- 
holders and pensioners. 

SUB-CLASS X.-EO]iIESTlC SEE- 
VICE (Order o2}. 

181 Cooks, water oairiers, doorkeeiiei’^. 
watchmen and other in-do .r sev- 
rants. 

SUB-CLASS XI.~IXSUPhlCiEXT- 
LY DESCRIBED OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

Order 53,— General terms which 

DO NOT INDICATE A DEFINITE 
OCCUPATION. 

187 LabolUJers and workmen othet wise 
unsporined. 

SUB-CLASS XII.-UNPRODUC- 
TlYK 

Order 55.— Beg gars, Vagb.4NTS5 

pROSTTrUTES. 

189 Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, 

etc. 

' A Do. (professional beggars) . . 

’ B Do. (others) 

190 Proemrrs and prostitutes . . 

191 Order 58.— Other unclassified 

non-productive industries. 


>19,260 4,638 241 

J I 

226,2S6| 52,619 233 

i 207,808 02,619 253 

i 

i 

f 197.404 41,984 213 


■m,ZS7 41,235 

230 

j 

22,187| 42,853 

j 

193' 

i 

208,896! 42,633 

204 

208,784! 41,631 

1 

; 199 

1 

207,155|' 41,346 

^ 200 

1,G29^ 285 

175 

il2i 1,002 

t 

j S,94G 

1 

4i 2 

1 500 
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OHAPTEB Xn. StJBfllDUBY TABMs, 


(OCCDPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL 

Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups— concluded. 



VCTUAL WORKERS. 

a g 



Actual workers. 

OfSi 


Occupation. 



® S 

CM 

»w O 


Occuiwtiuli. 



|a 

MH O 

0 S 



Males. . 

?emale8. 


pi 


Males. 

Females. 

lU m 

o 




s ^ 

P 

g 




S 0 

A 

o 









p ft 

12; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


DELHI. 










SUB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION 

40,864 

3,275 

80 


SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE 


1,200 

37i 


OE ANIMALS AND VEGETA- 





Order 33.— OTium trade in food 



61i 


TION. 





STUFFS. 





OeDEE L— PaSTUBE AlTD AgEICXTL' 

40,711 

3,272 

80 

135 

Cardamom, betel loaf, vegetables, 

2,431 


111 


TUBE, 





fruit, and arecanut so llers. 





(fl) Ordinary cultivation . . 

3S,012 

3,012 

79 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

170 

131 

771 

1 

Income from rent of land * . 

728 

249 

342 


Order 38.— Trade in fuel. 




4 

Farm eorvants . . 

881 

114 

129 

147 

Dealers in firow^ootl, charcoal, coal, 

284 

53 

187 

6 

Field laborers . . 

3,297 

637 

193 


cowdung, et(5.) 





(c) Forestry 

279 

100 

368 


Order 39.— Trade in articles of 

1,234 


87 

0 

Woodcutters, firewood, catecliii, rub- 

277 

100 

SOI 


LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAININO 





ber, eto.j collectors and charcoal 





TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND 





burners. 





SCIENCES. 



: 


\d) Faisiny of farm stock . . 

1,204 

68 

66 

160 

Publishers, boolfflcllers, staiionera, 

414 

58 

Hmi 

11 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and 

178 

19 

107 


dealers in music, pictures, musical 





keepers. 





instruments and curiosities. 





SUB-CLASS n.— EXPLOITATION 

190 

8 

42 


SUB-CLASS VII.— PUBLIC AD- 

4,878 

32 

7 


OF MINERALS. 





MINISTEATION. 





SUB-CLASS III— INDUSTRY .. 

50,583 

10,570 

209 


SUB-CLASS VIIL— PROPESSIONS 

5,230 

1,376 

263 


Oeder 6.— Textiles 

5,672 

1,167 

206 


AND LIBERAL ARTS. 




26 

Cotton spinning . . 

687 

377 

642 


Order 46, — Religion 

1.981 

678 

342 

27 

Ibtton sizing and weaving 

2,621 

511 

195 

166 

Pi’iests, ministora, etc. 

853 

496 

681 i 

S2 

Weaving of woollen blankets 

3 

28 

9,333 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mis- 

29 

5 

172 

38 

Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringers. 

1,270 

214 

169 


sion service. 





etc., and insufficiently described 




168 

Temple, burial or buniing ground 

1,090 

135 

123, 


textiles industries. 





service, pilgrim conductors, oircum 





Oeder 7,— Hibes, skies AKJ) 

2,393 

271 

113 


cisers. 





HAED materials FROM THE AHI- 





Order 48.— Medicine 

984 

339 

345 


MAE KIHaUOM. 




172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 

416 

296 

712 

39 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and 

1,703 

259 

152 


nurses, masseurs, etc. 





leather dyers, etc. 





Order 49. — Instruction 

1,043 

147 

141 


Order 8 —Wood .. .. 

2,878 

179 

62 

173 

Professors and teachers of all kinds 

747 

133 

178 

45 

Basket makei's and other industries ol 

557 

134 

241 


Order 50.— Letters and arts and 

893 

212 

237 


wooden material including leaves 





SOIENOBS. 





and thatcheis, and building 




178 

► Music composers and masters, players 

531 


388 


working with bamboo and reeds, 





on all kinds of musical instruments 





and similar material. 





(not military) singers, actors, 





Order 10.— Ceramics 

3,657 

657 

185 


and dancers. 




55 

Potters and earthen piixi and bow) 

1,774 

195 

110 

17£ 

) Conjurors, acrobats, fortmic-tellers, 

34 

5 

147 


makers. 





reciters, oxhibitom of curiosities 




66 

Brick and tile makers 

1,586 

462 

291 


and wild animals. 





Order 12.— Pood inditstries 

2,463 

414 

168 






65 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour 

428 

370 

864 


SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIV- 





1 grinders. 





ING ON THEIR INCOME. 




67 

Grain parchers, etc. 

139 

1 28 

201 


Order 61.— Persons uviNa rein- 





Order 13.— Indxtstbies of dress 

10,278 

; 3,354 

326 


OIPALLY ON THEIR INCOME 





AHD THE TOILET. 




180 

> Proprietors (other than of agxicul- 

1,212 

723 


77 

Tailors, millinoi's, dress iuakei‘s, dar- 

1,248 

i 393 

315 


tural land) fund and scholarship- 





ners, and embroiderers on linen. 





holders and ponsionem. 




78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makem 

4,67£ 

1 2,261 

481 






80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

1,877 

' 393 

20S 


SUB-CLASS X.-DOMESTIC SER- 

11,990 


143 

81 

Barbel'S, hairdressers, and wigniakers 

1,78C 

> 309 

170 


VICE (Order 52). 





Order 15,— Btjildihg irdhstries 

7,16f 

\ 1,60C 

22S 

181 

. Oookfi, w^ater carrioi's, doorkeepers, 

9,661 


177 

86 

\ Excavators and well sinkers 

4 

t 7 

1,750 


watchmen and other indoor ser- 




8£ 

1 Builders (other than buildings made 

1,721 

1 1,50S 

STc 


vants. 





of bamboo or similar materials), 





SUB-CLASS XL— INSUPPICIENT 


2,648 

256 


painters, decoratois of houses 





LY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 





tilers, plumheis, etc. 










Order 18.— Other MisoERLAisrEOTTs 

9,36< 

} 2,8Sl 

1 30^ 


(Order 53. — General terms whioh 





AND ENDEFINED INDUSTRIES. 





DO NOT INDTOATB A DSFINITB 




m 

1 Sweepers and seavengei's, etc . 

4,77^ 

3 2,73': 

1 67J 


OOOUDATION.) 









IS-: 

1 Labourers and workmen other- 

8,193 

2,613 

MIL 


’SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT . 

. 14,511 

5 171 

J 15 


wise unspecified. 





Order 21.— TbansTort by road . 

. 5,921 

^ ISI 

1 25 

2 

SUB-CLASS xn.— UNPRODUC - 


588 

285 

115 

J Labourers employed on roads am 

a li 

6 ( 

3 371 

5 

TIVE. 





hridges. 





Order 55.-^Beggabs, vagrants, 


688 

291 

11^ 

lO-wnem, managers and employee 

s ' 8< 

6 i 

3 9J 


} TEOSTITUTES. 





(excluding personal servants) con- 




181 

^.Heggais, vagrants, witches, wizards. 


426 

211 


nected with mechanically drivei 

n 




etc. 





robicles (inoluding tram^ 

■ 



A 

Do. (professional beggars) • . 

1,723 

411 

239 





(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901. 


OCCUPATION. 


Pehjab. 

Delhl 

PuKJAB AKD Delhi, 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1931. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 


ClASS A -PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS. 

SVB-OLjm I.—eXPWlfATION OF ANIMALS 
AND VEOFTAFION. 

ORDia 1 .— Past DEE atjd Aokioeltuue 

(а) Ordimry Cultivatioji 

j Income from rent of land .. " 

2 Ordinary oultivatoiB 

3 Agonta, managers of landed eatatee (not plantfora), clerks, 

rent'CoUoctois, 

4 'Farm servants 

g Pield laboiirors 

(б) Qrowerd oj special 2'>yod'iicis and marktt gardening 

g Tea, coffe, einoiiona, rubber, indigo plantations 

fj Pruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areoanufc, etc. growers. 

(c) forestry . . • • * • y 

2 Wood cutters, flrewOod, catechu, rubber, etc, collectors and 

charcoal burnera., 

JO Lac collectors 

[d) Raising of Farm stock 

11 Cattle, buffalo breeders and keepers 

12 Sheep, goat and pig breeders . . * • / • 

13 Breedora of other animals (horses, mules, camels, assce, etc.) 

14 Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds, etc. 

Order 2.—FiSHiKa akd HUNTXKa 

17 Fishing 

18 Hunting 

SOB-OLASS II.—ICXPLOIFATION OF MINERALS. 
Order 3,—Mines 

19 Coal Mines •• “ . 

22 Order 4, — Qitarries of hard iiooks—( O ther minerals, 

jado, diamonds, limestone, etc,). 

Order 5.— Salt, eto. 

23 Eock, sea and marsh salt • • , ^ i vu' ’ 

24 Extraction of saltpetre, alum and other substances soiu 

in water. 

CLASS B —PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES. 

SVPMASS IIL^-mDUSTET 

Order 6,— Textiles / * ’ * ’ ’ 

26 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

26 Cotton spinning _ * - ‘ ‘ * 

27 Cotton sizing and weaving • * ‘ . * ’ 

28 dhte spinning, pressing and weaving 

29 Rope, twine and string *■ ** . , 

30 Other fibres (cocomrut, aloes, flax, hemp, straw, )• 

31 Wool, carding and spinning 

32 Weaving of woollen blankets .• " ]] 

33 Weaving of woollen carpets » • * ■ j ' 

34 Silk spinners 

37 DyeingrShing, piintiag, ptepamtion and sponging of 

38 Laoe.^^remLroideiios, fringes and insufSoiently desoiib- 

ed teiiile industries. _ 

Order T.—Hides, skihs, aio> hard matirxaDs from tee 

AKTMAL KIHDGDOlU. , . 

39 Tamiera, curriers, leather dressers and leather dj^era, - * 

40 Makers of leather arUolea such as trunks, water bags, 

dlety or hamesa, etc, , 

41 Furriers and persons occupied with feathers and bnstics, 

brush makers, , . 

42 Bone, ivory, horn, sheU, etc., workers (except buttons; • ^ 


15,213,502 143,050 15,356,552 
15,191,205 142,310 15,333,515 



7,044,618 

4,884,248 

1,015,603 
91,886 
108,201 
756,001 
1,168 
' 31,569 

700 
897 
9,190 
466 
2.96$ 
1,782 
7,761 


14,638,276 14,169,3291 -r5‘6 

14,502,144 14,152,642 -fS*? 


15,176,953 

14, 775,303 
1,008,172 
12,619,613 
13,679 


2 15,318,655 14,489,845 14M2,m 

3 14,910,796 14,016,144 13,887.950 

1 1,012,936 625,869 8,915,669 

3 12,738,099 12,188,142 4,537,431 
3 13,602 9,946j 1,197 


508,841 1 

Hd92,187 
637,318 J 

32,109 20,832 


•1,192,187 483,653 

20 832 23,649 


23,156 46,081j 

18,9361 I 


352,553 406,766 209,723 


i,5oa -I — 

262,750 358,898 160,023 

14,860 12,299 WS6 

12,436 10,162 7,326 

2,424 2,137 3,160 


7,300,932 7,179,758 7,200,110 

4,985,014 4,915,027 5,145,087 

1,033,07^ h0S7,Sm im02i 
92,982 89,743 139,301 

111,160 7 333156 959,688 

L307 1,449 t 

31 898 8.349 23,979 

700 32,223 1^232 


9,335 > 17,023 
592 J 

3*370 I TQ Kgi! 
1,796 ) 


13,684 10^885 

18,786 01,949 


7,218 23,575 38,628 

73,381 91,967 318,763 

56.395 nm 

16,729 13,891 
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€HAPTES XII. 


SUBSIIHABY TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SDBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 


Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901 — contimied. 


- 


Punjad. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. 









Percentage 

6 

OCCUPATION. 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Populaiion 

Population 

of 

variation 

ft 


supported 

supported 

aujjported 

siippoiled 

supx)ortcd 

1911—1921 

p 

p 

6 


in 1021, 

inl92J. 

in ] 92] . 

in 191]. 

in 1901. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 


Order S.— Wood 


0,936 

515,196 

}S4,719 

3744)26 


43 

Sawyers 

12,686 

86 

12,772 

1 380,019 

276,420 

+ 11*9 

44 

Carpenters, turners and joiners 

407,267 

5,819 

413,080 


45 

Basket make 1*3, and other industries of woody material 

88,305 

1,030 

89,335 

10-1,100 

09,506 

—14*2 


iJieluding leaves and ilia 1 chons and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or other similar materials 





326,525 

-r3*/ 


Order 9. — Metals . . ^ 


9,.S74 

2184)70 

240,096 

46 

Gorging and rolling of iron and other metals . . 

1,971 

532 

2,503 

937 

1 ,806 

-i-1671 

47 

I^Iakera of arms, guns, etc. 

252 

151 

403 

115 

884 

H-2o0‘4 

48 

Other workers in iron and makera of implomeiils and tools 





208,775 



principally or exclusively of iron. 

311,486 

5,912 

21 7 , .128 

217,927 

—‘2 

49 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

24,195 

2,541 

26,7;?0 

1 8,94.3 

1 9,577 



Order 10, — Cera:\iics 

56*9,595 

10,103 

379,699 

352,704 

309,831 


52 

53 

Makers of glass and crystal v^arc . . 

Makera of glass bangles, glass beeds and necklaces and glass 

172 

297 

m 

i 3,079 

7,653 

+20-3 


ear-atncla, etc. 

3,230 

, . 

3,230 

) 


+5-3 

55 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

293,443 

0,213 

299,006 

284,496 

270,043 

56 

Brick and tile makers 

71,658 

3,452 

75,110 

64,788 

31,838 

+15'9 


Order ll.~~CiiE:.iic!AL i-roduots I'JtoPERLV so-called, 

ur>,s()<j 

1,026 

160,434 

128,226 

127,003 



AND ANALOOODS 






-42-4 

CO 

Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink 

355 

10 

371 

644 

2,215 

61 

G2 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

Manufacture and refining of mineral oils 

147,117 

158 

2,033 

149,730 

108 

1 120,650 

114,798 

H-24-3 


Order 12.— Food industries 

2U,(m 

7,340 

222,473 

2S9M4 

335,091 

-2332 

65 

Rice pounders and liuskois and floiir^grinders . . 

69,877 

1,496 

71,373 

113,318 

173,458 

~37 

66 

Bakem and biscuit makers . . . . , . 

24,128 

886 

25,014 

38,728 

38,830 

-35*4 

67 

Grain liarchors, etc. 

31,299 

388 

31,687 

30,682 

63,358 

-11*2 

68 

Butchoz's 

41,701 

1,195 

42,896 

40,456 

39,996 

- 7-7 

71 

Makers of sugar, molasses and giir 

2,995 

121 

3,116 

1,964 

3,254 

+5S-7 

72 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and coiidinionts, etc. 

42,004 

2,534 

44,538 

51,796 

22,411 

—14 

73 

Brewers and distillers 

1,944 

238 

2,182 

246 

1,765 

+787 


Order 13,— Industries of dress and the toilet 

1,270,750 

39,146 

1,316,895 

1,147,862 

964,788 

^14^6 

77 

Tailors, milbnom, dress makers, darners and embroiderers 

155,789 

0,769 

162,558 

151,966 

108,963 



on linen. 


+24*5 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

053,893 

18,981 

672,874 

540,490 

440,253 

80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

186,242 

5,575 

191,815 

177,671 

J 26,146 

+S 

81 

Barbers, hair dressers and wg makers 

276,095 

5,833 

281,928 

271,061 

282,158 

4-4 


Order 14. — ^Fuenituiie industries 

4,611 

924 

6,605 

8,769 

■ 3,026 

—36‘5 

83 

Cabinet makers, carriage painters, etc. 

3,834 

902 

4,736 

8,724 

2,251 

-45-7 

84 

Upholsterers, tout makers, etc. 

807 

22 

829 

35 

775 

+2,268*6 


Order 15. — Buildinu industries . , . . 

169,261 

18,207 

177,468 

272,168 

132,357 

-34‘S 

8o 

Lime burners, cement workers 

2,088 

469 

2,557 

1,805 

3,337 

+41*7 

86 

Exoavators and well sinkozs , . 

3,734 

75 

3,809 

6,604 

5,331 

-42*3 

87 

88 

Stone entters and dressers .« 

Brick layers and masons 

1,494 

96,974 

179 

11,753 

1,673 

108,727 

1 164,031 

106,989 

-32*7 

89 

Builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or similar 

54,971 

-.5,731 

60,702 

99,728 

16,700 

-39T 


materials) painters, decorators of houses, tilers, phim- 
bem, etc* 


-m 






Order 16.— Construction of means of transport 

j,m 

366 

1,660 

1,734 

2,843 


Persons engaged in making, assembEng or repairing motor 

96 

203 

299 


-18*1 


yehicles, cycles. 




5 1,684 

2,620 

91 

Oatriago, cart, palki, etc. makers and wheelwrights 

m 

121 

1,080 

+242 

92 

Ship, boat aeroplane builders . . , , . * 

129 

42 

. 171 

50 

223 

93 

Urdbr. 17.“-"Pboduction and transmission of Physical 

■ i>e59 

1,490 

3,U9 

1,610 

890 



FOROES (heat, LECHT, ELECTBICITY MOTIVE POWERS, 




ETC.) (Gas workers and electric light power). 








Order 18,~~Other miscellaneous and undefined in- . 

819,676 

28,589 

m,m 

807,581 

944,960 

+5 


DUSTBIES. 


94 

Printers, Ixthograi^hers^ engravers, etc. , , 

3,928 

' ' 714 

4,642 

4,869 

5,873 

-4-7 

96 

1 Makers of musical instruments .. .. 

89 

108 

197 

365 

1,102 

-46 

97 

1 Makers of watches and clocks and optical, photographic, . 

1,596 

335 

1,931 

1,784 

734 

+8*2 


mathematical and surgicalinstruments. 




m 

Workers in preoiouB stones and metals, ename|fers, iniita- . 
tion jewellery m^ers, gilders, etc. 

175,696 

SA52 

183,948 

190,892 

135,240 

-3-6 

99 

Makem of bangles, orfieads or necklaces of other material i 

1,491 

m 

2,479 

8,919 

3,560 

.-,72*2 


than glass and makerg of span^es , rosaries, lingams’ j 
and sacred threads. 







is 

Contractors for the disposal of retose^ dust, etc. / , . 

Sweepem, scavengem, etc. 

1,873 

621,573 

9 

15,073 

hm 

636,646 

1 591,270 

786,602 

^ '+ 7*7 
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OHAPTEB XII. 


SUE.=IDIARY TABLES. 


(OCGUPATIOKAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Selected occupations 1921^ 1911 and UU^-continuecl 


OCCUPATION. 


107 

108 

109 

no 

111 

112 

113 

114 

U5 

ill6 

I 

117 

118 
119 

130 


121 

ji22 

123 

|l24 

125 

:i26 

128 


139 

130 


121 


133 

134 
!135 

136 

137 

138 
[139 
140 


1 

SUB-CLASS IV.—TKANSPOnT 

OEDTIR 20.™ TkA.NS?ORT BV VVA.TKU. , 

Ship ownoiB atid cinpluyo.ra, ship brolccnj, bliip’s 

ofKoerSi enfjriiuioi’H, irwriimi’ii and firemon. 

Persons (other than laboiinMVs) omj)loyr(l on th<^ matnlenancej 
of BtreamB, havbuurd, duoke, rivers and canals (includ- 
ing constructioij). 

Laljourors omi)loyed on lh(i consiriiotion and juaintonancc of| 
streains, fuirhoura, docks, rivers and canals. 

Boat ownci'S, boatmen atid towriKiU 
Order 21. — ^Tiianspoiit by road . . 

Persons (other ilian labourers) employed on the construc- 
tion and maintcnaiK!o of roatls and bridges. 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 
OwneiB, managers and employees ((.excluding pei’sonal ser- 
vante) connected with luochanicaliy driven vehicles 
(including trunis). 

Owners, managen:! and employees (osclucling personal ser- 
vants) connected with other vehicles 
Palki, etc,, bearei’s atid owners 

Pack, elephant, oamel, mule, ass and 131111001; owners and 
driver's. 

Porters and mesaongerH 

Oedeb 22. — Thakspobt by rail . . 

Railway employees of all kinds other than coolies 

Labourers employed on railway constraction and mainte- 
nance and coolies and porters employed on railway 
premises. 

Order 23.-~Po3!s? Oreioe, Telegraph and Telephone See- 
■ - yiGRS, 

SUB-CLASS V,---TRAI)E 

Order 24. — Banks, establisitments op orebit, es- 
OHANOE and insitranoe (bani;: managers, money- 
lenders, EXCHANGE AND INSURANCE AGENTS, MONEY 
OHANGERS and brokers and THEIR EMPLOYEES.) 

Order 2 Brokerage, commission and export (brok- 
ers, commission AGENTS, COMMERCIAL TBAV32LLEBS, 
WARB-HOtrSE OWNERS AND EMPLOYEES), 

Order 26.— Trade in textiles — (Trade in piece-goods, 
wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles;. 

Order 27, — ^Trade in skins, leather and furs — (Trade 
in slrins, leather, furs, feathci’s, horn, etc, and articles 
made from those). 

Order 28. — Trade in wood — (Trade in wood (not fire- 
wood) cork, bark, bamboo, thatob, otc, aurl articles 
m do from these). 

Order 29. — ^Trade IN metai^s — (Trade in metals^ ma- 
chinery, knives, tools, etc). 

Order 31,— Trade in chemical prod itcts— -(Trade in 
' ohetnical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 
explosive, etc). 

Order 32, — Hotels, capes and restaurants etc. 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated water and ice, etc. 

Owners and managora of hotels, cookshops, sarais, etc., and 
iiheir employees. 

Order 33.— Other trade in pood stupfs 
J^hdealm 

Grocers and selleia of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 
, -ments. 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

Bellem of sweetmeats, sugar, gut and molasses 
Cardamom, betel leaf, vegetaWes, fruit and arecanut sellers 
Gi^ and puLo dealers 
Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 
Bealexs in sheep, goats, pigs . . . <• 

Beafem in hay, grass, fodder , , . . . . 

Order 34. — ^Trade in clothing and the toilet articles 
Trade in ready-made olotliing and other aitioles of dress 
and the toilet (hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made 
shoes, perfumes, etc,). 


Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. 

' 4 

Peremtagaj 

(jf 1 

variation | 
1911— 5 

102:. i 

5 

1 

PopulotioB 
supported 
in 1921, 

Population 
suppoited 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supportod 
in 1911. 

j Population 
&u|)p»^rtcd 
in 1901. 

0 

a 

4 

i 5 

6 

! ^ 

487,861 

29,92C 

517,58^ 

709,131 

455, SCS 

1 -27*o| 


«S. 

6S;27 

10S,U 

)' 5o,.55^ 

1 i 

>) -46‘4 



23 

j 49 

51C 

-51 ’3 

30,04’ 

OIS 

30,66[ 

> ) 






V 86,103 

31,703 

— 56'6 

6,444 

225 

6,66[ 

) 



20,647 

45 

20,692 

21,14£ 

21,650 

—2 ’2; 

‘m,60b 

13,29S 

269,8)4 

421,761 

288, m 

~39'3 

2,009 

88 

2,697 

) 






> 41,347 

22,938 

-77.6 

0,521 

59 

6,580 

) 



4 

160 

104 

) 






[ 5S,91S 

42,211 

-35'2 

31,900 

6.042 

38,002 

) 



1,492 

1,881 

3,372 

j 2,231 

2,044 

-fol'I 

158,519 

2,953 

161,472 

213,618 

203,228 

-24*4 

45,401 

2,115 

47,510 

111,635 

18,063 

-57*4 

161,827 

13,824 

irifial 

149,453 

92,829 

-fir5 

126,384 

8,222 

134,606 

) 






} 149, 453 

92.S19 

-M7-5 

35,443 

5,602 

41,045 

) 



21,656 

1,916 

23,572 

23,787 

18,953 


1 

4,722,710 

‘ 75,622 

1,798,332 

1,555,601 

1,599,214 

4-15*6 

161,4861 

5,474 

166,960 

193,890 

179,601 

! -m 

30,769 

1,700 

32,619 

1 

’ 26,282 

46,017 

^23'7 

130,020 

12,312 

142,332 

113,260 

6SJ73 

' -1-25*7 ■ 

26,280 

749 

27,029 

29,762 

6,482 

-9-2 

20,160 

917 

21,077 

17,427 

13,254 

4-20*5 

4,666 

640 

6,205 

5,918 

486 

^12 

26,693 

2,143 

28,738 

42,420 

14,610 

-32*3 

10,195 

810 

11,005 

9,474 

12,067 


7,928 

627 

8,555 

7,288 

3,910 

-M7*4 

2,267 

183 

2,450 

2,186 

8,117 

-blS’l 

916,228 

28,250 

944,478 

277,996 

717,711 

Jr2S9'7 

3,476 

16 

1,492 

656 

3,366 

-fl27*4 

675,477 

13,834 

689,311 

5,248 

65, m 

4-13,034*7 

34,816 

2,728 

37,544 

45,529 

51,489 

-17*5 

7,939 

1,216 

9d65 

11,695 

34,314 

-21*7 

86,432 

6,702 

93,134 

91,240 

162,389 

-b21 

69,351 

2,137 

71,488 

90,807 

322,893 

-21*3 

7,580 

761 

8,341 

7,647 

10,006 

+9*1 

15,621 

38 

15,659 

9,006 

35,048 

-P73'9 

17,536 

818 

18,354 

16,168 

42,842 

-fi3*5' 

23,86i 

7,679 

31,543 

34,969 

25,964 

■fP*5 



CHAPTEB XII, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 
Selected occupations 19213 1911 and continued. 


OCCUPATION. 


141 

142 


144 

145 

146 


147 

148 

149 

150 


151 

152 

153 

154 


155 

166 

169| 

160 


1 


Order 35 .— i:<r EtrEi^iTURE . , 

Trade in fuiniture, carpets, curtains, and bedding 
Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, 
bottles, articles of gardening, etc. 

Order 37.— Trade means of teansfort . . 

Dealers and hirers in mechanicaltransport, motors, cycles, etc, 
Dealers and hirers in other caiTiages, carts, boats, etc. 
Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses 
mules, etc. 

Order 38.— Trade in fuel 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, covv-diing, etc. 

Order 39.— Trade in articles of lrxxtry and those 

PERTAINING TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND THE 
SCIENCES. 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real or imitation) clock 
and optical instruments, etc. 

Dealers in common, bangles, bead necklaces, fans, sma] 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, floweia, etc. 
Pabhskers, booksellers, stationers, dealers in music, pictures, 
musical inatruments and curiosities. 

Order 40.— Trade op other sorts 
Dealers in rags , stable refuse, etc. 

General storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise unspecified 
Itinerant traders, pedlars, lian'kors, etc. 

Other traders (including farmers of xroiiiids, tools and 
markets), 

CLASS C.— PUBLIC ADMINISTBATIOJJ AND LIBERAL 
ARTS, 

SUB-CLASS Vl.—PUBLia FORCE 


Order 41.— Army 
Army (Imperial) 
Army (Indian States) 
Order 44.— Police 
Police 
Watchmen 


161 

1631 

1631 

1641 


SUB^GLA SS Vir,^P UBLIG A DMINISTMATIOB' 
Order 45, — 

Service of the State 
Service of Indian or foreign State . . 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 
Village officials and servants other than watchmen 
SUB-QLASS VIIl,— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL 
ARTS, 

Order 46.— Religion 
166 Priests, ministeiB, etc, 

166 Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

167 Catechists, readers, church and mission service . . 

168 Temple, burial or burning gromid service, pilgrims, con- 
ductors, circumcisers. 

Order 47.— Law 

169 Lawyers of all Mads including Kazis, law agents and 

mukhtiars. 

170 Lawyers’ clerks, petition -writers, etc. 

Order 48. — ^Medicine 

171 Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, oocu’ 

lists and veterinary surgeons. 

172| Midwives, vaceinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 
Order 49. — ^Instbdotion 
, Professors and teachers of all kinds . . 


173 

174 
177 

178' 

179 


Clerks and servants connected with educarion . . 

Order 50. — Letters and arts and soienoes 

AuthoiB, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, sculp- 
tors, astronomers, meteorologiste, botanists, astrologers J 
etc., 

Music oomposeiB and masters, players on all kinds of musi- 
oal instruments (not military), singers, actors and 
dancers. 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune tellers, reciters, exhibitors of 
curiosities and wild animals. 


82,403 

30,712 

15,974 

29,739 

536,314 

294,203 

4,0041 

6,220 

21,6071 

19,67m 

9,301 

10,269 

45,927 

28,082 

17,845 

65,267 

52,206 

8,061 

89,516\ 

4.827 


61,066 


as, 405 


Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. p 

Population 

Population J 

^opulatirm jpoxiulatiou . 

Population 

supported 

supported 

sui)port(‘d 

mpported 

snppoitcd 

in 1921. 

in 1921. j 

in 1921. 

ill 1011. 

in 1901, 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

12,601 

1,245 

13,846 

8,627 

14,274 

5,093 

256 

5,349 

3,230 

1,034 

7,508 

980 

8,497 

5,307 

13,237 

65,658 

1,272 

66,930 

J7,3ir; 

34,767 

510 

110 

626 

) 


586 


586 

> 47,397 

31,767 

64,556 

1,162 

65,718 

) 


0,468 

S20 

r,2S8 

23,603 

9M5 

6,468 

820 

7,288 

23,003 

0,965 

18,037 

3,315\ 

21,352 

'>s;!02 

33,271 

1,035 

l&l 

1,797 

9,890 

10,309 

14,636 

1,489 

10,124 

15,985 

11,150 

2,367 

1,064 

3,431 

2,827 

5,812 

207,369 

1 5,246 

272,615 

Cm,S09 

407,116 

570 

21 

591 

157 

370,331 

254,126 

; 3,407 

257 , 533 ! 

070,945 

10,031 

1,721 

12,052' 

12,337 

31,778 

1,742 

: 97 

l,S39i 

2,370 

5,007 

958,411 

L 35,141 

893,552 

1,039,403 

1,037,334 

268, 26f 

f 9,560 

272,829 

265,731 

363,313 

175,071 

157,471 

i 7,U6 

6,94S 

183,121 

104,416 

137,229 

118,217 

' 117,441 

94,217 

18,504 

t 201 

18,705 

19,012 

; 23,224 

86,07'} 

^ 2,414 

^ 80,391 

128,507i 

» 245,^31 

■60,97J 

26,005 

5 • 2,244 

i 17C 

: ^ 63,219 

) 26,172 

) 67,324 

61,17£ 

84,471 
; 161,360 

^ 158,825 

GO 

2 167, 57C 

) 150, 88£ 

) 130,712 


of 

. Aiiation 
J9U- 
1921. 


5,657i 

16; 

2,282 

787[ 

16,839 

7,478 

3,695 

1,191 

74| 

2,ol8| 

mi 

569 

393 

2,779 

1,374 

1,405 

s,m 

2,140 

1,025 

2,456 

191 


1,491 


106 


88,060 

30,728 

18,256 

30,526 

553,153 

333,612 

297,898 

5,195 

6,294 

24,125 

20,532 

9,870 

10,662 

48,70e\ 

29,456 

19,250 

58,432 

54,346 

4,086 

91,971 

5,01S 


62,557 


15,511 


55,292 

24,681 

22,250 

48,662 

622,787 

342,553 

313,090 

4,197 

4,010 

20,356 

23,046 

10,338 

12,708 

49,496 

29,578 

19,918 

40,13l\ 

40,131 

167,561\ 

8,864 


128,071 


19,941 


61,509] 

8,222 

28,421 

32,560j 

543,309j 

347,396 

244,148 

27,786 

31,433l 

44,029| 

29,955 

15,726 

14,229! 

42,697] 

26,613 

16,084 

27,915 

27,915 

95,346 

18,643 


46,682! 


17,739 


fOl/'ii 

+65’t| 

4 * 57 * 4 ! 

-Nl-Sj 

-09-]\ 

-09-i: 

-S2 

-p’9 

4-21*4 

-GO'b 
-l-276'4 
— GJ 
ri-2-6 
-22*4 

—44 

-h2*7 


+391 
- 1 * 6 ! 
-3^*4 
— G1 
-57*21 

+11*1 

+59*3 

+24*5 

-18 

-37*3 

- 11*2 

-2*6 

-51 

+233 

+57 

+1S’5 

-4’5 

-16*0 

-•4 

-3*4 

+45‘(5 

+-45*6 

-^5’i 

-43'4 


-51*2 

---22’2! 


chaptbe sii. 


(OGCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901— cojidai/ed. 



Pu^TJAB. Delth. 


Pu:?:jAB XSB Delhi. 


OCCUPATION. 


Population Population Po puIationjPopuIaticin PopulcUiou | j”-; 
supported supported i supported | suppeuiC'd | supporo'Ml A- 
in 1921, in 1921. i in 1 021. ! in 1011. ■ in U)>I. 


CLASS D.—MISCEUAMEOUS 

180 SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIVIBG ON THEIR 

INCOME, Oeder 51 —Persons uvino peinci- 

PALLY ON THEIR INCOME — 

Proprietors (other than a, s^ri cultural laml) fund and 
scholarship-holders and pensioners. 

SUB-CLASS X.—BOMRSTia SERVICE—Ov.jy’EV. 

181 Cooi«, irator carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 

indoor servants. 

182 private grooms, coachmen, dog hoys, etc. 

183 Private motor drivers and cleaners . . 

SUB-GLASS XI— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 
OGGUFAT/ONS—{OUT>m 53,— CrENER^iL TEEMS 
WHicrr no not indicate a definite oocdtation.) 


184 Manufacturers, husiaosamcn and contractors othcr\\dsG un- 

specified. 

185 Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and eiiipLiyees in 

unspecified offices, warehouses and shops. 

187 Labourers and worlaneu otherwise unspecified . . 

SUB-GLASS XII.—UNPRODUCTIVE , . 

188 Order 54. — Inmates op jails, asaxtjms, and hospitals .. ) 

Inmates op jails, asylums, and almshottses. { 
Order 55. — BEaQARS, Vagrants, prostitdtes 
Order 56. — Other unclassified NON-rEODUOTivE indus- 
tries. 


1,884,529 53,683i 1,938,212| l,430,3i3| 2,323,877 

i ' ' , ’ 

63,9i5i 4,376; 6S,29i: 5S,97I 63,977 


639,103 23,688j 662,79l| 507,727; 594,872 

595,387 20,3791 615,766; 476,595: 50S,yio[ 


42,283 

1,433 

3,199 

110 

45,482 

1,543; 

1 31,22^1 

26,862 

’ 

4-50 ‘6 

572,934 

19,589 

592,923': 

264,63o| 

i 

854.164 

-ri24: 

I 

1 9,240 

1,487 

20, tit 

13, 2o:; 

16,084- 

1 

1 

“56 ‘9 

2G,SS0 

.2,252 

j 29,132j 

20,846: 

1 

85,048 

-rS'jj 

524,533 

10,246 

1 540,779: 

221, lU 

747, S7a 

4-141-3 

608,577 

5,630 

! 614, 20?! 

598,985| 

810,864 

“2-5 

15/m 

212 

ie,23o 

li,i0o\ 

1 


50B,SG9 

15 

5,3SS 

W7,057 

15 

1 

I92,7Ss\ 

1 

4-2-3 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLES, 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIABY TABLE VIIL 
Occupations oi selected castes. 


Cd£2TE OCCFPATEOISr. 

O fl 

O 

oa 

a C ^ 

S’ 

o 

m u 

o ^ .x] 
.X. ^ c> 

a 2 g 

3 r- 

bJ umber of female 

V orkers per 100 

males. 

Caste and occapATioN. 

Number per 1,000 

workers engaged in 
eacli occupation. 

u o 
o 

a- 

<+H 

o 

0 

g 0 
p < fl 



2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

PUNJAB- 




AHORA SIKH— 







X. — Domestic servioe 

24 

5 

AGGARWAL (Hinbct)- 




XIL — LAnoumaus ukspecipied 

37 

55 

I— -Exploitation op animals and 

VEGETATION . 

SS 

12 

XIII. — Beggars, pro.3tit(tte3, eto. . . 

12 

7 

Income from ro nt of land 


15 

37 

Others 

13 

5 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


()S 

fl 




Otliers 


(j 

2 

AWAN (Musalman) — 



HI.— Indtxsthies 


35 

193 

I. — Exploitation op animals and vbg station . . 

819 

7 

V. — Trade 


791 

3 

Cultivators of all kinds , , 

789 

7 

VII. — Pdblio administration 


13 

, , 

Itaisors of livestock, etc. , . 

19 

2 

IX, — Persons living on their income 

17 

17 

Others , . , . . . ^ . 

11 

2 

X. — Domestio service 


23 

4 

IIL— Industries 

31 

59 

Others 

• . . * 

33 

12 

IV.— Transport 

26 

2 





Labourora, boatmen, etc. 

23 

1 

AHIRp (Hindu)— 




Others . . , . 

3 

6 

J.— Exploitation op animals and 

VEGETATION 

926 

3' 

Vl. — PUBLTCJ FOROD 

26 

. , 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


908 

31 

XII. — Labourers unspeotpied 

23 

25 

Raiders of livestock, etc. 


U 

10 

XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. , . 

18 

25 

Others . . 


4 

26 

Others 

57 

9 

IV. — Transport 


18 

1 




Labourers, boatmen, etc. 


17 

1 

BARWALA (Musalman) — 



Others 


1 

, , 

L — Exploitation op animals and vegetation . . 

128 

1 

X. — Domestio seetoe 


11 

8 

Income from rent of land 

6 

11 

Others 


45 

13 

Cultivators of all kinds , . 

68 

1 





Field labourers, wood cutters, oto. . . 

24 


AKAIN (Mhsalman)— 




Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

28 

. . 

1 L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation . . 

868 

3 

Others ,, 

2 

2 

Gultivatora of all kinds . . 

• • • * 

830 

3 

III. — Industiiies 

345 

34 

Field labourers, wood cutters, oto. 


17 

2 

IV.— Transport 

18 

2 

Raisci’s of livestock, eta. , • 


17 

1 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

16 

2 

Others 


1 4 

1 

Others . . 

2 


III — Indhstribs 


18 

5£ 

V. — Trade 

23 

2 

IV.— Transport 


17 

2 

VL — Public foeoe 

9 

» . 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 


16 

2 




Others 


1 

1 

X. — ^Domestic sbevicb 

354 

6 

V. — Trade 

^ ^ * 9 

27 

87 

XIL — ^Labourers unspbcxpied 

60 

63 

XIL— Labourers, unspecified 


29 

22 

XIII. —Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

24 

13 

Others 


41 

6 

Others .. .. 

39 

26 

AE.ORA (Hindu)— 




BAWARIA (Hindu>- 



1 I.— Exploitation op ANtBiALS and VEaETATioN . .1 

148 

6 

I. — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

614 

10 

Income from rent of land 


63 

10 

Incomo from rent of land 

10 

13 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


85 

3 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

396 

6 

Others 


10 

4 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

157 

20 

IIL— Industries 


49 

87 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . , 

45 

6 

j^iaaus and other workmen, etc. 


48 

88 

Others 

6 

114 

Others 


1 

2 

III. — Industries 

50 

65 

IV.— Transport 


19 

1 

IV. — ^Transport 

26 

9 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

• • mm 

13 

2 

V. — Trade 

15 

50 

Others 

• * * * 

6 


VL — ^Public force 

22 


V. —Trade 


651 

2 

XII. — ^Labourers unspecihbd 

106 

60 

VI^^-PubUlO force 

* * « « 

11 


Xm.— PROSTITUTES, OJRIMINALS 



vn.— PUBUO ADHmiSTRATION 

t *• * ^ 

21 

1 

AND INMATES OF JAILS AND ASY- 



VTTT. — ^Arts and professions 


14 

9 

LUMS 

145 

19 

X,— Domestic seryiob 

* f» % * 

29 

5 

Others ,, 

22 

29 

XII.— -LaBOUBERS UNSPEOmED 

* V * 4 

40 

6 




Others 

• ^ m * 

18 

18 

BHARAI (Musalman) — 







I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

316 

2 

AROUA (SiKE)— 




Income from rent of land 

21 

7 

1 I.— Exploitation of ANmALS and vegetation 

156 

4 

Cultivators of ail kinds . . 

186 

4 

1 Income from, rent of land 


43 

9 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , , 

58 

1 

j Cultivators of all Idncls . , 

* 4 4 a 

104 

2 

1 Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

44 

1 

j Others . . . . 


9 

13 

Others . ... * . 

7 

. . 

1 III. — ^Industries 


42 

75 

1 III. — Industries 

32 

135 

1 IV.— Tbanspobt .. 

• ♦ w 4 

19 

4 

V. — ^Teade .. .. *. 

17 

13 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

• 1* * * 

12 

6 

VIIL — ^Abts and professions 

19 

25 

Others 


7 

1 

XIL — ^Labourers unspecified 

27 


V.— Trade •• 

« • r * 

631 

8 

XI1L--BEG&ARS, PROSTITUTES, CRIML 


Hi 

VH. — ^PUBLIO ADMINISTEATION 

* « • • 

20 

1 

NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 



Vm.— A rts and professions 

• ♦ « 4 

86 

6 

asylums 

560 


1 IX.— Persons lAviNa os their income , 

10 

28^ 

Others 

29 

■ 


88T 


OHiPTIB XII. 


aUBStDUSY TlLBtE3. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of selected castes- 


Caste and occupation. 

o a 

O ■" 

o 

(u a 

2 § 
<13 0 

iJ-2-g 

i 

H 

(U 

Ok 

O 

e . 

-Q '-3 

1 

2 

3 

BILOCH (Musalman)— 



I, —Exploitation of animals and vegetation . . 

759 

2 

Income from rent of land 

40 

9 

Cultivators of all kinds . . , , 

599 

1 

Field labourora, wood cutters, etc. 

43 

2 

RaiBors of liveatock, etc. , . 

74 

3 

Others 

3 

24 

III.— Industries 

30 

111 

ir.—TBANaPOIiT 

107 

12 

X.— OOMBSTIO SERVIOffi 

U 

10 

Xn.— Labourers UNSPBomBD .. . 

45 

83 

Xm. — Beggaes, prostitutes, etc, .. 

20 

14 

Others 

25 

4 

BRAHMAN (Hindu)— 



I.— Exploitation of animals and vkgbtation . , 

539 

22 

Income from rent of land 

40 

43 

Cnltivatora of all kinds . . 

472 

21 

Field labourers, wood cuttora, etc. . . 

10 

17 

Eaiaors of livostoclr, otd. . . . . - . 

15 

9 

Others 

2 

2 

III. — Industries 

22 

60 

iiitiaanB and other workmen 

21 

6 

Others 

1 

2 

IV.— Transport 

21 

1 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

16 

L 

Others 

5 

1 

V.— Trade 

86 

2 

VI. — PUBIiIO FORCE 

12 

' • 

VII.— PuBLIO ADMINISTRATION 

19 

1 

VII [.—Arts and professions 

220 

15 

Beligion 

202 

19 

Others 

18 

4 

X. — Domestic service 

35 

8 

2QI,— Labourers uNSPEcmED 

10 

24 

XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

25 

3 

Others 

10 

12 

CHAMAR (Hindu)— 



L— Exploitation of animals and vegitation . . 

426 

20 

Inoomo from rent of land 

! 4 

15 

Cultivators of all kinds ^ . 

' 211 

20 

Field labourers, wood cuttarie, etc. . . 

171 

23 

Raisers of livestock, oto. .. 

35 

4 

Others 

5 

26 

IIL-^INDUSTBm 

432 

19 

IV.— Transport 

11 

It 

XIL— Labourers unspecified 

49 

2S 

OXUBRS 

32 

30 

OHAMAR (Sikh)— 


c 

L—Exploitation of animals and vegetation . , 

877 

D 

Incomo from ront of land 

5 

10 1 
■f I 

Cultivators of all kinds . , 

IGO 

t) 

Field laboni’ore, wood oubters, etc. . . 

164 

1 

Raisera of livestock, etc. . , 

47 

1 

Others 

i 


ni--lNDUSTBm 

511 

lo 

1 Q 

AitiSEffiLS and other workmen 

510 

lo 

Others . . 

I 

• • 

IV,— Transport .. , *• 

14 

29 

Labourere, boatmen, etc. 

12 

j 17 

Others . , 

2 

‘ 339 

XII.— LaBOURHES UN3PE0ISTSD 

68 

39 

Xin,— Beggars, pBOSTnuma, mo, . . 

10 

16 

Others . , . , • * • 

30 

8 

OHHIMBA (Hindu)— 



L — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation . . 

213 

9 

Ineome from rent of land 

6 

40 

Gultivatora of aU Isdnda , . 

162 

10 

<n 

Field labourera, wood cutters, etc. . . • » 

27 

2 

Bedsers of livestook, etc. 


1 

Othwi . .. .» 

i ^ 

1 

f 



s i 

A ^ 

; 


.1 

^3; 

W 

0 


Q 


t , 

0 w 1 



- 5 


2 1 

jn 

695* 

H 

696 

9, 

Wm 

36 


14| 

61 

33i 

9 

1 

308; 

2 

2S' 

U 

230 

1 

37 

1 

'll •• 

306* K 

SSol m 

21 

2 

25! ^ 

“I 

273 

3 

13 

11 

179 

4 

55 

1 

25 

1 

6 


618 

15 

615 

li 

1 


14 

. , 

13 


1 


18 

4 

10 

1 

35 

24 

9 

3 

22 

5 

239 

2 

74 

2 

136, 

1 

24* 

1 

3 

4 

677 

63 

677 

53 

40 

28 

11 

6 

33 

8 

558* 

1 

129 

I 

34S 

1 

77 

1 

2 

15 

313 

55 

SIS 


1« 

. • 

58 

SO 

14 

17 

87 

1 

953 

48 

m 

48 

25 

65 

19 

60 

I 

13 

21 

88 

21 

36 

26 

21 


Caste an'D occttpatio?!. 


1 


jo H HI MB A (H iND u ) — co net id ed. 
Ill— I kdtjstries 
Artisam avd othr tvorlmen 

IV. —Tra^tspoet 

V. ~-Tea.de 

XII.— Labottbeks TOapBciFraQ 
Others 


ICHHLMBA (SiKH)- 

1. — Exploitation of ahbials and tigetation 
I ncome from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, Yvood cutters, etc. 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

III.— Industeies 

and other mrlcmen 

Others 
V.— Teade 
Othbes 

IcHHIMBA (Musalman)— 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
I ncome from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

III. — Industries 
Artisans and other worhnen 
Others 

IV. — Transport 
L ahonrers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. — Trade 

X.— OOMBSTIO service 
XII. — Laeoueebs unspecipied 
XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

OrHBES 

jmJHBA (Hindu)- 

.Exploitation of animals and veghtation 

Cultivators of aU kinds . . 

Field laboui’ers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, etc. - . 

Others 

III—Industbiss 
Artisans and other worhmn 
XII.— Labourers uNSPEcrpiED 
XIIL— -Beggaes, pbo,5titutb3, etc, 

OrHEHS ** 

IBUHRA (Sikh)— 

E Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

’ Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of liveBtock, etc. . . 

Others 

in.—lNDUSTRIB3 

Artisans and other worhmn 

VI. Pubiao force 

XII.— LaBOUSERS UNSPECIFIED 
XIIL— Beggars, prostitutbs, etc* 

Others •- _ 

)Aai AND KOLI (Hindu)- 
L— Exploitation of animals and vaasTATioN 
GuUivators of all hinds 
Field iaboiirera, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

in.— INDU3TBXS3 
Artisans and other workmen 
Others 
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Subsidiary tables. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Occupations of selected castes — continued. 


Caste ajtd occupation. 

Number per l,UtJU 

workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

Number of female 

workers per 100 

males. 

Caste and occupation. 

Number per J,000 

workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

Number of lemaJe 

workers per 100 

males. 

1 


2 

3 

1 




2 

3 

DHAKAK (Hindu)— 




GUJJAR (Musalman)— 






1 I.— Exploitation op aniqials and vegetation 

315 

24 

L— Exploitation op animals 

AND 

VEGETATION 

907 

7 

Income from rent of land 


2 

4 

CultivatoTB of all hinds 


, , 


m 

1 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


123 

23 

Others 


. . 


14 

3 

Eield Jaboiirerg, wood cutters, etc. . . 


118 

35 

IV. — Transport 




15 

, , 

Rraiscrs of livestock, etc. . . 


66 

12 

XIL— Labourers unspecified 


. . 


16 

24 

Others 


6 

1 

Others 




62 

17 

HI— Industries 


353 

15 







IV,— Transport 


14 

18 

HARNI (Musalman)— 





H 

X.— DOMESTIC SERIVCE 


220 

79 

I.— Exploitation op animals 

AND 

VEGETATION 

647 

HI 

XII— Labourers unspecthed 


52 

62 

Income from rent of land 




26 

26 

Others 


46 

43 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 




440 

5 





Field labourers, wood cutters, ete, 



43 

2 

DHOBI (Musalman),— 




Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 




37 

. , 

I I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

172 

2 

Others 




1 


Income from rent of land 


7 

13 

IIL— Industries 




12 

50 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


128 

1 

IV.— Transport 




18 

, , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . 


23 

9 

V.— Trade 




54 

30 

Raisers of livestc;ck, et<^. . . 


13 

4 

XIL — Labourers unspecified 




42 

28 

Other? 


1 


XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes. 

CRIMINALS, 

AND 

309 

6 

Ill — I ndustries 


740 

16 

INMATES OF JAILS AND ASYLUMS. 





Artisa7xs and ofhr loorhnen 


r40 

IG 

Others 



« • 

18 

55 

X.— POMESTIO SERVIOE . . 


11 

16 







XIX.— Labourers unspecified 


29 

43 

JAT (Hindu)— 






XII, T, — Beggars, prostitutes, eto. . , 


16 

19 

L — Exploitation op anbials 

AND 

VEGETATION 

959 

13 

Others 


33 

9 

Cultivators of all hinds 


• • 


037 

13 





Raisers of livestock, etc. . * 



. . 

19 

10 

DOG AH (Musalman)— 




Others 


* , 

, , 

3 

2 

j I. — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

947 

3 

Others 



, , 

41 

13 

CnUivators of all Jcinda 


80,!) 

4 







Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. . . 


11 

7 







Raisers of livestock, otc, . . 


40 


JAT (Sike)— 






Others 


1 


L— Exploitation op animals 

AND 

VEGETATION 

960 

4 

Others . . , , 


53 

21 

CnUivators of all hinds 




939 

4 





Raisers of livestock, otc. . . 




15 

- . 

FAQIR (Musalman)— 




Others . . . - 




6 

1 

1 I. — Exploitation op animals and I vegetation 

291 

1 

VI.— Public force 




12 

. . 

Income from rent of land . , 


17 

14 

Others 




28 

14 

Cultivators of all kinds . , 


199 

3 







Field labourers, wood' cutters, etc , . . 


45 

6 

JAT (Musalman)— 






Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 


29 

1 

L — Exploitation op anmals 

AND 

VEGETATION 

862 

3 

Othei’s 


1 

12 

Cultivators, of all hinds 




796 

5 

IIL— Industries 


35 

65 

Field labourers, wood cutters. 

etc. 



24 

1 

IV.— Transport . . 


44' 


Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 




42 

2 

V.— Trade .. 


16 

’ 5 

Others . . 




1 

1 

VIII. — Arts and peopbssions 


30 

7 

Ill,— I ndustries 




27 

45 

Religion . . . . 


20 

4 

IV. — ^Transport 




21 

2 

Others 


10 

58 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 




20 

2 

X.— Bomestio service 


13 

7 

Others 




1 

1 

XII. — ^Labourers unspecified 


21 

19 

X.— DOMESTIC 8ER7IGE 




11 

9 

XIIl--BWQ&AItS, PBOSTITUMS. Climi- 



XIL — Labourers unspecified 




31 

16 

NAL8 AND INMATES OE JAILS 

AND 



XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, 

ETC. 



18 

16 

ABYLVMB .. .. .. 


560 

BE 

Others 




30 

4 

Others ' ■ . , 


14 

4 







GHIRATH (Hindu)— • 




JHIWAR (Hindu)— 






1 L — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

928 

27 

I.— Exploitation op animals 

AND 

VEGETATION 

209 

f 13 

CultivatoTS of all hini^ ~ 


893 

26 

Income from rent of laud 


• » 

. • 

11 

17 

Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. , . 


13 

14 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


« • 


123 

9 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . ' 


16 

13 

1 ‘ ' Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

• s 


55 

8 

" Others . . . , ■ - 


- 7 


Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 




14 

2 

■ Others .. 


71 

12 

Others .. 




6 

6 

. GUJJAR (Hindu)— 




IIL— Industries . . 




63 

29 

I L-^-Exploptation op animals and vegetation 

f 941 

1£ 

Artisans and other workmen 




62 

29 

Culiivatm of all Mnds . . ' ' 


m 

{14 

Others - * • 


♦ 


I 

3 

' Field labourers, woodcutters, etc. .. 


i 

£ 

IV. — Transport 




16 

3 

Others / * . , . 


] 

2 

LaboureTB, Isoatmen, etc. 


• • 


14 

4 

IIL— Industries - . . ■ 



18* 

Others 


« 4 


2 

1 

lY,— Transport ^ 



2 

V.— Trade * . . ' * . 




SO 

15 

X.— BOMESTIO SEEVrCB . . ... 


l( 

) 1C 

X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 




633 

61 

Labourers UNSPBCIPIED - 


2'! 

! ■ IS 

Xn.— Labourers unspboipebd 




27 

15 

Others ... . . 

**• 

If 

» K 

Others 


4 • . 

»• 

22 

10 





(OCCUPATIONAL)-~SDBSIDIARY TABLE Vm. 

Occupations of selected c2^dQS—co7itinued, 


Caste and oooupation. 


Caste and ocodtation, 


a o d o <5 
I o 3 ^ S 


JHIWAR (Sikh)— 

L— Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of ail kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood outlets, etc. , . 

Others 

III. — Inddstuies 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

X.~nOMEmG SEEVlOE 

Otsers 

JHIWAli (Mhsalman)— 

I— Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others 

III. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 

Labourers and boatmen, etc. 

Other.'; . . . . ■ . . 

V. — Trade 

X.-^DOMESTIO SERVICE 
XII.— Labourers unspecified 
Sill — Beggars, prostitutes, eto, 

Others 


iJULAHA (Hindu)— 

! L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
I Income from rent of land 
' Cultivators of all kinds . . * . 

Field labourers, wood enfetars, etc. , , 

Baisers of livestock, etc. • . 

Others 

H^—Extragtion of minerals 
ni— I ndustries 

Artisan ayid other workmen . . 

Others 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

X.— Domestio service 
XIL— Labourers unspecified 
Others 


JULAH.4 (Musalman)— ! 

I—Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cnltivators of all Hnds . • » • » * 

Field labouiere, wood cutters, etc, . , 

Kaisers of livestock, etc.- . . - ^ 

Others 

III. — Industries 

Artisans and other woricmn . . 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 


X, — Domestic sekviob 
ni.— L abourers unspecified 
XIII.— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 
Others 


KMBOH (Kamboj) Sikh— 

^•"“S^t-OITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

Cultivators oj all Hnds , . . 

RaisQps of livestock, etc. . . . « 

Others 

Xn.— L abourers uNSPEcmED 
' Others 


105 

2 

5 

U 

82 

1 

12 

2 

6 

1 

25 

33 

9 


23 


789 

”56 

49 

24 

124 

3 

80 

3 

21 

2 

23 

2 

54 

78 

20 

1 

17 

1 

3 

221 

18 

5 

715 

57 

36 

90 

9 

46 

24 

37 

384 

35 

16 

743 

285 

30 

51 

32 

26 

19 

7 

156 

15 

29 

465 

40 

m 

40 

2 

109 

23 

19 

10 

23 

18 

14 

61 

33 

24 

45 

124 

3 

6 

14 

77 

4 

21 

2 

20 

1 

1 

4 

782 

24 

78 B 

24 

11 

2 

11 

5 

14 

15 

22 

47 

18 

32 

23 

14 

981 

1 2 

m 

i 2 

25 

! . . 

4 

. . 

10 

75 

59 

13 


KAMBOH (Kamboj) Musalman— • 

2 L— Exploitation of anbials and vegetationi 
1*1 Cultivators of all Hnds 

1 Field laboui'ers, wood cutters, etc. . . . . ! 

2 Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . • . " j 

1 Others .. .. •• 

!3 III.— Industries .. .. •<! 

Artisans and other workmen 
Others . . . . • • • • | 

►6 IV,— Transport .. •*! 

54 V.— Trade 

X.— Domestic SERVICE 
XIL— Labourers unspeghtbd 

3 XIII.— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

3 Others 

2 

2 KANET (Hindu)— 

— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds 
1 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

l\ Raisers of i’vestoek, etc. . . 

5 Others 

)7 Others 


I, — Exploitation of animals and VEGETATioNj 
Income from rent of land . • • • i 

Cultivators of all kinds , . • * * • ! 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . • • | 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . • • ■ • I 

Others 

HL-^INDUSTEIES 
Artisans and other workmen 
Others 

IV. — Transport 

Labourers and boatmen . . ■ • * • 

Others 

V. — Trade 

X.— Domestio service 
XII.— Labourers unspecified 
XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

Others 


L — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetatio. 
Income from rent of land • * 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . » • ■ ‘ ' 

Others 

III. — Industries 

Artisans and other workmen 
Others 

IV. — Transport 
Labourers, boatmen, etc, 

Others 

V. — Trade 

VII.— PUBRIO ADMINISTRATION 

^XI— Arts and professions 
Lawyers, doctors and teachers, etc, , . 

Others • • ♦ • ' ' 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

X. — Domestic sbrvics , . . 

Others 

-KHATBI (Sikh)— 

L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land •* 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others »• 


36; 8^ 

35; I 
i: 

32;' 

32’ 23' 


224 

841 2 V 


S90 
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SUBSIDIARY TABlJa. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of selected c&%ies— continued. 

Caste and ocoupation. 

I 

Number per 1,000 

workers engaged in 

Number of female 

workers per 100 

males 

CIaste and occupation. 

8.S 

o 

-•3 
&() £ 
cJ C 

CJ r 
£ 

e c 

o C 

Bg% 

S3 F <U 

!z; 

Number of female j 

workers per 100 1 

males. 1 

1 

2 

3 

i 

0 

3 

KHATRI (Sikh)— 



KTIMHAK (Musalman)— cowcMfif? 



III. — iNDCrSTEIEg 

6 

3 Bi 

IIL— Industries ' , . 

035 

R 

Aitfsaiis and other workmen 

6 

3 5C 

Artisans and oilier worhnen 

63‘a 

0 

ft 

Others 


( 

IV. — Transport 

6f 

) 1 

IV.— Transpobt 

3( 

> S 

V.— Trade 

3^ 

1 

A 

Laboui'ers, boatmen, etc. 

24 

1 

X.— Bomisstto service 

c 

0 

Others 

li 

2 

XIL — Labourers UNSPEcnriED 

4^ 

34 

V.~TRADE .. 

451 

4 

XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

ii 

9R 

VII. — Public administration 

4C 

.. 

Others . . . . ' 

1€ 

i io 

VIII.->Aet3 and professions 

52 

7 



lo 

Lawyers, doctors, teachers, etc. 

25 

C 

LOHAK (Hindu) — 



Others 

2" 

8 

1. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

417 

38 

IX.— Persons living on theie income 

2S 

18 

Income from I’ont of land 

12 

42 

X.— Domestic service 

2S 

8 

Cultivators of all kinds , . 

357 

34 

Others 

75 

16 

Piold labourers, avood enttcra, etc. . . 

29 

25 




Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

IS 

21 

KHO.TA (Musamiaf)— 



Othcr.3 

1 

47 

1.— Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

202 

3 

III. — Industries 

538 

9 

Iiicomo from rent of land 

IG 

13 

/Irh'sajzs and other ivorhmen 

53S 

p 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

119 

2 

Others 


22 

Eield labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

49 

} 




j Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

15 

1 

LOHAK (Musalman)— 



j Oblrn'S 

3 

17 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

201 

5 

ITL— Industries 

135 

23 

Income from rent of land 

15 

18 

V— TRADE .. 

602 

2 

Cultivators of all lands . . 

145 

0 

XU.— Labourers unspecified 

68 

12 

Field labom'ors, wood cutters, etc, . . 

29 

1 

XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. , . 

25 

5 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . ^ 

11 

3 

Others 

68 

6 

Others 

] 

0 




III.— Industries 

714 

3 

KHOKHAU (Musalmmi)— 



Artisans and other worhnen 

713 

SB 

I. — Exploitation op anbials and vegetation 

700 

6 

Others . . " 

1 

12 

CuUimtors of all hinds 

m 

7 

■X. — Domestic service 

13 


Field labourers, wood cutlers, etc. . . 

14 

3 

XIL — Labourers unspecified 

19 

HI 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

5G 

2 

Others 

53 

9 

Others 

1 

IS 




IL— Extraction op Minerals 

13 

275 

MACHHI (Musalman) — 






T, — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

221 

2 

HI. — Industries 

85 

18 

Income from rent of land 

10 

9 

IV.— Transport 

24- 

2 

Cultivators of all Idnda . . 

164 

1 

V.— Trade 

13 

8 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , 

33 

2 

VIII.-— Arts and professions 

14 

11 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

19 

1 

Lawyers, doctors, and teachers, etc. . . 

10 

8 

Others 

0 

2 

Others . . • • • . . . 

4 

20 

III.— Industries .. 

52 

61 

X.— Domestic serttce 

28 

14 

IV— Transport 

28 

1 

XII. — Labourers uNSPEcmED 

52 

20 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

26 

1 

XTIL— Begg ars, prostitutes, etc. , . . 

43 

14 

Others 

2 

16 

Others 

28 

4 

V. — Trade 

12 

6 




X.—DOMESpO ME7ICE V, ][ 

599 

38 

KXJMHAB (Hindu)— 



XIL — Labourers unspecified 

52 

30 

I.— ErPLOITATION OP ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

293 

19 

XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

13 

16 

Incotne from rent of land , . , . 

6 

14 

Others . . . , , , . ’ 

23 

26 

Cultivators of all kinds . . ... 

240 

20 2 

4AHTAM (Sikh) — 



Vield labonrets, wood cutters, etc. . , 

23 

18 

L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

924 

2 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . .... 

■ 22 ' 

10 

Income from rent of land 

11 

16 

Others . . • » 

2 

- 3 

Cydtivators of all kinds . . 

838 

1 

II. — 'Bstbaction op Minerals .... 

22 

10 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

10 

16 

HI, — ^Industries •. .v 

540 

17 

Kaisers of livestock, etc, . . 

16 

5 

Ariisans and other mrhmn^ . , ... * , 

m 

17 

Fishing and huntina 

49 

12 

OTHEm 

1 

9 

III. — Industries ' .. ' 

49 

168 

IV.— Transport ■ * . . . * . 

67 

6 

Others . , . , * , 

27 

34 

V— Trade . . * • • . , . . 

30 

18 

lALI (Hindu)— 



XII, — Labourers unspecified . , , . . 

29 

28 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

831 

13 

Othbes 

19 

18 

Oidtivators of all hinds .. 

738 

11 




Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

64 

30 

XmiHAR (Musaxman)— 



Kaisers of livestock, etc 

28 

6 

L— Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

184 

2 

Others . . . . 

1 

' 4 

Income from rent of land 

11 

8 

HI. — Industries ’ . 

24 

52 

Oultivatora of all kinds .. ... , •* 

m 

2 

V— Trade .. ‘ ^ 

84 

234 

Vjeld labourers, wood cutters, etc. ... . , 

32 

1 

X.— Bomibstio serviob \ ‘ . 

21 

1 

Otiws.« •• •' •• ^ 


2 

■■■ 0®EHR« 

40 

10 


391 . 



(OCCUPATIONAL)— SOBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
OccupSitions of solectod cosios — continued. 


Caste and ocoepatiox. 


Caste axl ivcctpatiox. 


S ^ « £ 5 g ! 
5 <y S -i a I 
Is 1 


MALIAR (Musalman}— 

L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Cidtivatora of all kinds 
field labom’ers, wood cutters, etc. , - 
Raisers of livestock, etc. . , 

Others , . , . , . . . I 

HI.—INDUSTRIES . . . . . . I 

ly.— T ransport .. .. ..I 

Labourers, boatmen, etc, . . . . ! 

Others 

X.— Domestic service 
XIL—Labottrers unspecified 
5III— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

Others 

ilALLAH (Musalman) — 

I. — ^ExPLOrTATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION. . 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all Idnds . . 
field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. 

Fisliing and hunting 
Others 

III. — Industries 

IV. —TRANSPORT 
Labomers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

■^XII. — Labourers unspecified 
Others 


ifflEO (Musalman) — 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
, Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Others . . . . . . , . . 

Others 

MIRASI (Musalman)— 

I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
I ncome from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kindB . , 

Keld labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. .... 

Others 

in.— I ndustries 
VIII— Arts AND PROFESSIONS 
X — ^Domestic service 
XII.— Labourers unspeoifiep 
XIIl^BEQaARS, PBOSTITUm, OBIMP 
R^ALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 

asylums 

Others . . 

MOCHI (AIusalman)— 

I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
; Income from rent of land 
CMtivatore of all kinds .. 

Rield labourers, wood cutters, etc, . , 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . , 

Others . , 

in.— I ndustries 
Artisans and otJm morhmm 
Others - 

X—’DomESTIO service . 

Xn. — ^L abourers unspeoifibd 
XIII — Beggars, prostitutes, eio, . . 

Others 


m\ 

6 

805 

7' 

23 

2 

14 

9 

3 

5 

35 

71 

14 

7 

13 

8 

1 


13 

'46 

301 

411 

16i 

34! 

47 

28! 

512 

2 

20 

U 

376 


50 

2 

24 

4 

39 

5 

31 

11 

1041 

36 

254 

3 

253 

3 

1 

7 

63 

26 

67 

16 


975’ 

5 

970 

5 

6 

1 

25 

37 

74 

4 

4 

26 

46 

2f 

15 

3 

8 

3 

1 

71 

38 

41 

44 

15 

23 

11 

22 

53 

766 

19)1! 

33 

5| 


I.— Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

6S1 

Chdtimtors of all hinds 


6'5^ 

Field Jabonrers, wood cutter?, etc. 


12 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 


12 

Others 


I 

III. — Industries 

. 

79 

IV, — Transport 

. 


Labourers, boatmen. et>\ 


39 

Others 


3 

V.~Trade 


29 

VI.— Public force 


31 

YIL— Public administu ation 


20 

VIII.— Arts and professions 


20 

X.— Domestic service 


26 

XIL— Labourers unspecified 


30 

XIII. — Beggars, pp.ostitutes, etc, 


22 

O'THEF.S 


20 

MUS8ALLI (SIUSALMAN)— 



I. —Exploitation op andials and 

VEGETATION 

298 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


153 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

! .! 

115 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 


19 

Others 


11 

IIL— Industries 


418 

Artisans and other ivorhmm 


m 

IV.— Transport 


14 

X.— Domestic service 


25 

XIL — Labourers unspecified 


152 

XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. , 


72 

Others 


21 


I — Exploitation of animals and vegetation' 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Eield labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

III.— Industries 
Others 


I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

IIL-^INDUSTRIBS 

Others 


I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of ad kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutt-ers, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. , . 

Others 

lIL-^INDUSTUm 

Others 


1 PAKHIWARA (Musalman)— 

10 I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
IQ Income from rent of land 

2 Cultivators of all kinds . . 

17 Meld labourers, wood cutters, etc. * . , . . 

90| Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

29 Fishing and hunting , 

15! Others 


392 




CaAFIEE XII. 


suBSiDuay tabus. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)- 

-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VUI. 




Occupations ol selectod castes— cmtiwMed. 




. 

a ^ 

1 

hT3 . 



c 

c 

c 

r 

o a 

o 

£ 


CU rt M. 
bO 3 




bO o 


<J\STI2 AND OOOUPATION. 

W r; 

-§g. < 

3 

Castb and ocoupatioh. 

( 

o 

di 


^ S 0 

2 . 

D a> 

a ° 

3 J? S 



(Q o 

IH O 
<D 

£ 

i|s 





3 S S £ 

3 IS a : 

III 








1 

2 

8 

1 


2 

3 

FAKHIWARA. (Mdsalm^^n)— 

Hi. — Industries . . • * 

43 

30 

fvAJPUT (Hindu)— coRcWec^. 

Ill— Industries 


32 

15 

V. — Teadb 

15o 

41 

Artisans and other workmen 

. « « • 

31 

lu 

SIL — Labourers unspegitted 

150 

6 

Others 

• V • • 

1 

18 

2 

XIIL— BEGGARS, PROSTITUTES, GRIAII- 



IV. — Transport 


i 

NABS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 



Labourers, boatmen, (d.e. 


17 

4 

ASYLUMS .. 

301 

12 

Others 


i 

2 

Others 

25 

29 

V.— Trade 


15 

4 



VI. — Public force 


22 

. , 

PATHAN (Musalman)— 

572 

8 

X. — Domestic service 


24 

6 

17 

I, — ExpLOITATIOxN op animals and veoetation .. 

Others 


57 

Odtivators of all kinds 

S31J 

5 

RAJPUT (Musalman)— 




PieW iabLiurere, wood cutters, etc. . , 

0 

10^ 


858 


Raisers o£ livestock, etc. . . 

25 

28 

1.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation .. 


Otliers . , . . . , ... 

2 

. . 

GuUivators of all lands 


S22 

5 

1 IIL— Industries 

65 

24 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


10 

I 

Artisans ami other workmen 

64 

24 

Raisers of livestock, etc. , . 


25 

1 

Others 

1 

4 

Others 


1 

8 

IV. — Tiunsport 

50 

1 

III.— Industries 

. . 

31 

84 

{ ^Jabol 2 i’cr.^, boatmen, etc. 

45 

1 

IV.— Transport 


21 

2 

O(;li.:‘r0 

5 

1 

V. — Trade 


12 

• - 

V.— XliADE 

45 

2 

VI. — PURLTO FORCE 

. . 

11 


Vi,— Public poroe 

47 

23 

4i 


VII.— Public administration 


9 

18 

40 

’ 4 

X,— OOME-STIO SERVICE 

” 8 

Others 

• • • * 

13 

XiL— Labourers UNSPECIFIED 

73 

9 





XI£L— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

45 

18 

SAim (Hindu)- 


S07 

93 

Oi’HKR^ 

83 

8 

1- Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 




GuUivalors of all kinds 


S7? 

9 

1 

8 

t 

QASSAB (Musalman)— 



Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


6 

L — BXPLOirATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

301 

3 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 


17 

laGOBiB from rent of land 

14 

4 

Others 


3 

1 

94 

1 106 

Ottltivators of all kinds 

115 

2 

III — Industries , , 


14 

Field labourers, wood cutters, oto. . . 

25 

6 

Artisans and other workmen 


13 

Raisers of 1 ivestook, etc. . . 

40 

1 

Others 


] 

1 10 

Oth?rs . . . , , , , , 

1 

- 3 

V. — Trade 


1£ 




VI — Public force 


1£ 

h •• i 

i 24 

UL--^INDUSTBW ,, 

484 

^ la 

Others .. ... 



IV. — Transport 

3C 

) 1 





Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

2£ 

} 1 

SAINI (Sikh)— 



^ d 

Ofchei'.s 

1 

: t 

T. — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION . 

BBi 

5 

V.— Trade 

17£ 

) i 

Qultivatofs of all kinds 

. . 

91 

I 7 

Xil — Labourers unspecified .. 

5S 

i 2f 

i Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


I 

1 ^ 

OrHBRS . . 

5f 

5 

} Raisers of livestock, etc. 

Others 


11 

4i 

) 1 

1 ^ 

QUEESHi (Musalman), — 



VI. — PUBLIO force 


1 13 

X.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

. 63: 

? 1 

5 Others 


Cultivators of all hinds 

. 60 ^ 

5 < 

isANSI (Hindu)- 




Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

l( 

} < 




Raisers of livestock, etc, , ; 

, U 

i ] 


‘ 

271 

r% V 

Others 

i 

2 .. 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation . 

2 * 

t 18 

BL— Industries 

si 

5 3’ 

? Income from rent of land 


h 

Artisans and other workmen 

. ' ' 5i 

5 3' 

7 Cultivators of all kinds . . 

* . 

71 

\) ^ 

S 33 

. IV.--.TEANSrORT .. 

B 

7 : 

2 Field labourers, wood Cutters, etc. 


8i 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

81 

2 

1 Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 


9 

9 5 

Others , , 

. ( 

5 i 

^ Others 



8 ioi 

: V.— Trade , 

2 

7 : 

a in.— Industries 


a 

VII-^PUBLia ADMINISTRATION 

2 

6 ** 

IV.— Transport 


2' 

0 ” 

VIIL— Arts and professions 

7 * 

6 

7 V.— Trade 

. . 

31 

0 00 

J 15 

Raii^on • * * i. , . 

. . & 

0 

6 Xn.— L abourers unspecified 

. • . 

3' 

Ofchora 

. ' 2 

6 

8 Xm.-SEGQAIiS, PMOSTITUTES, CBIMI 



, XIXL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

7 

1 1 

NAL8 AND INMATES OF. 

JAILS ANl 

58 

0 ^ 
9 3 

OlJIEBS - . . , - , . 

B 

1 1 

9 ASYLUMlS . . 

. . 



Others 

. . 

2 

EAJPUT (Hindu)— 







L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation . 

, S3 

2 i 

9EAYAD (Musalman) — 

9 




OuUimtars of all hinds ; . , . 

, 80 

6 1 


28 

. tL 

Field labohrera, wood cutters, etc. . . 

. 

6 

5 1 — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION . 

1 " 
5 

Baisers of livestock, etc,- . . . . 

• 1 

6 

8 income from rent of land 

. « 

5 

Others , , , , . . 

* 

4 

1 Cultivators of all kinds . » . 

, , 

19 

7 


OHAKEK 


SOBSIDIABY TABLi! S. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)- SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vill. 
Occupations of selected castes — cotitinued. 


Caste and oaaupATiOK. 


3 

w V O w y -A 

a 2 " Sfc i 

P P y 3 ^ 


Caste akd occdtation. 


SAYAD (Musalman)— coucZiiieJ. 

Field labourers, wood cubfccrs, ete. . . 

Rjtisers of livestock, etc. , . 

Others 

III. —Inoustiues 

IV. — Teansport 
Labourers, boatmen, etc. . . 

Others 

V. —Teaoe 

VI. — POBLIO FORCE 

Vn.— PlTBLIG ADinNISTRATION 

VIIL— Arts and professions 
Mdiqion 
Others 

X.— Domestic service 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 
XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc, 

Opkrrs 

SHEIlvH (Musalman)— 

1— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
lacatiic from rent of laud 
Galfcivtitors of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Ealsars of livestock, oto. . . 

Others 

III, — Industries 

Artisans and other workmen 
Others 

IV, — Transport 
Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V, -^TBADE 

VL— Public FORCE 

VII. — PuBao administration 
V[IL— Arts and professions 

EeUsion 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

Others 

X.— Domestic service 
XXL— Labourers unspecified 

XIII. — Beogars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

OrsBRs 

SQiVAR (Hindu)— 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of laud 
Calbivators of all kinds . , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

UL^INDUSTRIES 
V.— Trade 
OPHEas 

SBXAB (Musalman)— 

L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Oultivators of all kinds . . 

Others 

... 

, Others 

lARKHAX (Hindu)— 

L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Oulbivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

UL-^mnusTEm .. 

XIL— Labourers unspecified 
OlHEBS .. .. 

PABKHAN {SiXH)— 

L— Exploitation op A$fiMAL3 and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Oulbivators of all kinds . . 

Field labouTpr<5. wood ctjUath. Afc. 


2 

3 

K) 

1 

12 

1 

i 

1 

40 

48 

33 

,30 


3 

23 

3 

32 


33 


. 407 

7 

. SSi 

8 

23 

9 

24 

5 

23 

16 

94 

12 

10 

14 

215 

4 

21 

15 

.. 138 

3 

30 

2 

20 

1 

G 

1 

.. 132 

21 

.. 130 

21 

2 

2 

61 

i 

, . 54 

1 

■7 


.. 293 

*3 

49 


36 


38 

’ 8 

11 

2 

16 

5 

11 

21 

61 

7 

45 

13 

45 

17 

.. 20 

S 

34 

22 

7 

22 

60 

25 

.. . 6| 

7 

4 

5 

l' 

14 

. . S>1 

5 

18 

9 

.. 47 

25 

.. 55 

7 

48* 

8 

7; 

3 

. . 877 

2 

68 

25 

350 

27 

14 

79 

. } 302 

27 

.. , 17 

21 

'•j 17 

14 

.. ^ 011 

4 

11 

33 

28 

13 

r.,| 317 

4 

26 

33 

.. 264 

2 

13 

It 


Bai-^ei's of livestock, etc. . . 
Obher.s 

UL -- JNDU8TRIES 

IV. — Transport 

XII.— Labourers itn-specified 

Others 


L— Exploitation op animals and vec4ETATI0N 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field laborers, wood cutters, ek. . . 

Rai.sers of livestock, etc. . . 

Odiers 

UL—lNDUSTEm 

XII.— LaBOUP.ERS UNSPECmSD 
Others 

:ELI (Musalman)— 

I,— Exploitation of andials and vegetation 
Income fi’oin rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

IIL— INDUSTRIES 

IV. — Tbak.sfort 

V. — Trade 

XII.— Labourers unspecified 
Others 

lUROPEANS- 
IV.— Transport 

OwncLs, inauageK, aliip’s officers, etc. 
Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

VI. — Public foeoe 
Commissioned and Gazetted Officers. . 

Others 

VII —Public adaiikistb-ation 
G azetted Officers 
Others 

VIIT,— Arts and professions 
KsliKion .. . 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. . . * . 

Others 

Others 


5 Ai'tisans and other workmen 

[4 Others 

5 IV.— Transport 

9 Owners, managers, ship’s officers, etc. 

Liboiirers, boatmen, etc. 

V.— Trade 

Y VT.— Public forge 
g Commissioned and Gazetted Officers. . 

3 Others . . ~ 

2 VIL— PuBUC ADMINISTR.ATIOK 

55 Gazetted Officers 

i Others • « - ' "* 

57 VIIT.— Art.s -and professions 
f9 Re;if(ion 

57 Lawyoi-s, doetor.s, eto. 

}1 

IX— Persons uying on their income 
X.— Domestic seevicb . . 

4 XT.— Contractors, clerks, etc. 

18 Others 

iSARMEKIANS- 

IV, — Transport 

V. — Trade 

4 VL— Public force 
13 Vil.™ Public admikisteation 
2 Vlli.— Arts and professions 

I TV Pk;ii;?OVC» nTVTNO ON ■THRTR IVGOMR 


;23 2^ 


. 6i0 S 

. 16 1 

. 17 25 

. 40 16 


25 35 

46 13 

30i 3 

11 10 


.i 39 27 

.} 43 16 

.! 52 3 

.1 IS 3 

4 .. 


46 5 

25 I 

21 11 


53 14$ 

12 74 

2S 132 
IS S76 


2Sj 30 
30 4D 


84 

118 9 

39 

79 14 

148 8S 

8 71 

95 Oi 

40 33^ 

30 34 

27 10^ 

13 IOC 
15 64: 



{OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 
Occupations of selected castes— coH/mucrf. 


Caste occu'PAriox. 


d; '^Ij ! 


Caste a.vd dooupatiox. 


Pi I 

s- I; 


§§l S|| 


L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

12 

5 

Iiic'ouio from rent of land 

2 

18 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

0 

4 

Others 

1 


HI. — Industries 

65 

'21 

Artisans and other workmeJi 

02 

22 

Others 

3 


IV. — Transport 

47 

” 1 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

30 

2 

Others 

V.— TRADE .. 

17 

772 

" 4 

VIL— Public administration 

17 

. , 

^HIL— Arts and professions 

19 

5 

IX.— Persons living on their income 

17 

64 

X. — Domestic service 

24 

9 

XL — Contractors, clerks, etc. 

19 

1 

Others 

8 

52 


VGOARWAf. (Jain)— 

III. — Ihdctsthies 

IV. — Transport 

V. ~TBADE .. 

VII. — PUBLtC ADMINISTRATION 

IX. —Persons living on theie income 
Others 

AHIR (HinddH 

I.—ExpLOPL’ATION 01? ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 
OuUivaio 7'8 of all hmds 
Raisers of lives tock^ etc. . . 

Others 

III. — Indxjstbies 

IV. — Transport . , 

V. —Trade 

VI. — Public poeoe 

X. — Domestic service 
XII.— Labourers unspecified 

OXtIBBS 

ARAIN (Musalman)— 

l. — Exploitation of anbials and vegetation 

Oultivaiora of all hinds 

, Others , 

III. — Industries ,, 

XV. — ^Transport 

V, — Trade , 

VL— PUBUO foboe , . 

IZ.*— Pebsons living on theib income 
Others , . , . , . 

jBBABMAN (Hindu)— 

— ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

Gaitivators of all kinds . . 

Pield laboiirers^ wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of Evestock, etc. . . 

Others - *« , 

m, — Industries 

IV, — Tbansport 

y,— T rade , . , * ^ 

YI.—PUBLIC FORCE . . , . 

VIL— Public administration 
VIIL— Arts. AND professions 

.Others .. - 


BRAHMAN (EmDV)— concluded. 
X.— Domestic sieyioe 


L — ExPLOlTATlOi^ OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Picid labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Others 

liL—lNDVSTRIEid 

IV. — Tijansport 

V. — Trade . . . . ... 

XII. — Labour ERS unspeoified 

OlHERS 


I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
C ultivators of all kinds . . 

Eield labourers, ’wood cutters, etc. , . 

45 Others 

UL— INDUSTRIES 
3 IV.— Transport 
VI. — Public foboe 
69 Vn.— P ublic administration 
j[4 X. — Domestic sbb\hce 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 
Others 

5 DHANAK (Hindu)— 

5 I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

21 Cultivators of all kinds , . *r, 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, , . 

g Others 

{ HI.— Industries 

6 IV. — Transport , . , • ■ 

X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

3 XII, — Labourers unspecified 
13 Others 
3 

DHOBI (Hindu)— 

l. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

3 Cultivators of all kinds . . 

5 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others 

id IlL-^INDUSTMIES 
IV. — Transport 
2 X, — Domestic service 

XII, — ^Labourers unspecified 
Others .... 

20 

DHOBI (MusalMan)— 

m. ’^INDUSTBIES 

IV,— Transport ■*. 

|dAGI and KOLI{Hindtj)— 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

OulUvators of all kinds . . ... 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . , 

Others . . , . . 

III, — Industries , . . - * 

IV. — Transport .. , 

, V.— Trade .. 

X. — Domestic service .. .. 

XII. — ^Labourers unspecified . • 

Others, ** , , , , 


82 11 

13 21 

10 IS 

f)6 


195 21 

53 14|: 


839 55 

21 

10 .. i 

47 

12 1 ^ 

12 12 

20 29 


70 21j 

21 33i 

41 20| 

8 I 

183 21 

117 .. ! 


32 19 

14 7| 

10 71| 


70 



14 



22 


M 

17 


11 

978 


25 

a. 

•• 


56 


46 

46 


51 

6 


6 

4 

, , 


245 


52 

249 


7 

34 


22 

183 

215 

68 


9 

27 

3 




(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH. 
Occupations of selected mUs— continued. 


( 

Caste and occupation. 

1 IN umber per 1,(JUU 

[ workers engaged iu 
each occupation. 

JN umber oi lemale S 

workers per 100 I 

males. | 

1 

2 

3 

FAQIK (Musalman)— 


I 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

S12 

a 

Cultivators of all kinds , , 

196 

2 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . 

113 

5 

Others 

3 


IIL— Industries 

53 

36 

IV.— Transport 

35 


Xn.— Labourers unspegifieo 

35 

t 

niL-BEQGAMS, PE0STITUTB8, CRIME 



NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 



ASYLUMS 

551 

15 

Otebbs 

8 

17 

GUJJAR (Hindu)- 



I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

809 

g 

Cultivators of all kinAs 

m 

6 

Field labourera, wood cutters, etc. . . 

9 


Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

17 


Others 

5 

I 

IIL— Industries 

22 

35 

IV.— Transport 

82 

7 

V.— Trade 

17 


XIL— Labourers unspeoified 

21 

6 

Others 

49 


JAT (Hindu)— 



L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

893 

4 

QiJUmiors of all kinds 

SSI 

4 

Othera 

6 

3 

IIL— Industries 

18 

6 

lY.— T ransport 

14 

1 

V.— Trade 

14 

7 

VI.— PuBLIO FOROE .. ..! 

41 


Others 

20 

“l5 

JHIWAK (Hindu)— 



I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

73 

4 

Income from rent of land . . . .i 

2 


Cultivatora of all kinds . . 

62 

1 

Others 

9 

2 

ni.— I ndustries 

119 

27 

IV.— Transport 

220 

1 

Y.— Trade 

146 

4 

X.-^DOMEST10 SEBVIok [[ V, 

352 

32 

5^ — ^Labourers unspeoifibd 

28 

4 

Others 

62 

5 

JtJLAHA (Hindu) — 



L EmOlTATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

32 

17 

^tivatora of all kinds . . 

16 

37 

Others 

16 

2 

UL--lNDUSTEm y, y 

520 

33 

IV.— Transport 

148 

6 

Y.— Tradh ,, ,, y 

28 

11 

TOX*— Arts and professions 

32 

25 

Domestic sbrviob 

23 

9 

XIL — Labourers unspeoified 

199 

18 

Others 

18 

64 

SMTRI (Htndu)- 



I*-^BxELOITATION of animals and VEGITATION 

22 

2 

Cmtivators of all kinds .. .* 

19 

5 

Keld labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . , . 

2 

.. 

Others • 

1 


III.— Industries .* 

87 

*14 

W.— Transport .! 

9S 

1 1 

K-mM ;; 

5as 

S 4 


Caste and occupation. 


{.5 '2 


KH AT III [Hindu} — coachided, 

3 VII.— -Public adahnistration 
2 VIIL~Aet3 and peopbssions 
5 IX.—- Persons living on their income 
X.--I)OMESTIC service 
s' Others 


I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers s wood cutters, etc, . . 

f Others 

UL— INDUSTRIES 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

3 X.— Domestic service 
5 XIL— Labourers unspeclbted 
Others j 

LOHAPv (Hindu)- 

5 L— Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
y Income from rent of land 

Cultivators of all kinds 
5 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others 

HL^INDUSTRIES 
IV.— Transport 
X.— Domestic service 
1 Others 


X.-D0MESTW SERVICE 


I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
C'ldtivators of aU Hifds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. • . 

Others 

IIL— Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

X,— Domestic SERVICE .. .. -i 

XII.— Labourers unspecified . . . - j 

Others . . . . • » • • ; 


LTAJUV/ 

I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
C'iiUivators of all HtiRs 
HI. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

VI. — Public force 

X.— Dombstio service . . 

XIL— Labourers unspechted 
Others 

5IOGHAL (Musalman)— 

I —Exploitation of animals and vigetation 

* CnUivafprs of (dl hinds . . 

Others 

in.— Industries 
XY— Transport 
V.— Trade 

VL— PUBIJO FORCE 

TO.— Public administbation 
XX.— Persons living on their income 
X.— Domestic sebvioe 
Others 



g96 


1 


CHAPTER XU. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARy TABLE VDI. 

Occupations of selected castes — continued. 



C 

G 

C 

1 

Caste ind ocgutition. 

1 

A 

) d 1 c 

'■'g a ' 
tUo ' 

o 

S B 

H <u r 

B d - 
H P d 

1 P 0. 

BO 

u 

H 

5 

H 

D 

2 , 

§|| 

m 

c 

c 

C-A8TE AND OCCUPATION. 

1 

:> d i 

""I s J 

cu -»-» 

ith 

i 

t'l aj ® j 

Ut 

o 

o 

o 

ft 

sli 

q 0 c3 

i p a 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

NAI 



SANSl (Hindu)— concluded. 



L—EXFIiOITATION 01? ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

4}'i 

1 

VL — Public force 

48 

. . 

Culti'vators of all kinds . . 

39 

1 

VII.— Public administration 

32 

. . 

Others 

8 


X.— Domestic service 

24 

. , 

III— INDUSTRIES 

m 

19 

XIL — Labourers unspecified 

210 

, , 

IV, — Transport 

23 


Xin.—DEdOAltS, PROSTITUTES, GRIMI- 



V.— Trade 

20 

14 

NAIS AND INjUATES OF JAILS AND 



X.— -Domestic service 

40 

9 

ASYLUMS .. 

48 

. . 

Others 

29 

31 

Others 

10 


PATHAN (Musalman)— 



SAYAD (Musalman)— 



I.— Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

146 

1 

L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

57 

6 

GiiUivalora of all kinds 

m 

1 

Income from rent of land 

3 

30 

111.— 'Industries 

333 

4 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

03 

5 

IV. — Transport 

89 

1 

Others 

1 


V. — Trade 

156 


III. — Industries 

347 

5 

VI,— -PUBLEC FORCE 

52 


IV. — Transport 

86 

1 

VII, — Public ADivnNiSTBATioN 

43 


Labourers and other workmen 

73 

1 

IX.— Persons living on their income 

22 

14 

Otlicrs 

L 

4 

X. — Domestic service 

75 

18 

V. — Trade 

212 


XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

28 

21 

VL— PUBLIO FORCE 

50 

»• 

Others 

56 

5 

vn. — P ublic administration 

24 





VIIL— Arts and professions 

101 

2 

QURESHI (Musalman)— 



Religion 

66 

• • 

III.— Industries 

494 

7 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

23 

5 

IV— Transport 

74 


Others 

12 

4 

V— 'Trade 

256 

9 

IX.— Persons living on their income 

32 

2S 

VIL— PUBMO ADMINISTRATION , . , . ' 

26 


X.— Domestic service . . ...» 

53 

16 

IX.— Persons living on their income 

24 

67 

Others 

38 

3 

X.— Domestic service 

42 

44 




Others 

84 

15 

SHEIKH (Musalman)— 


A 




L — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

24 

4 

RAJPUT (Hindu)— 



Cultivators of all kinds . . 

23 

4 

I,— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

275 

5 

Others 

1 

' * 

OuUimloTs of all kinds 


4 

III. — Industries 

4SS 

1 5 

Others 

14 

9 

IV — ^Transport 

60 

! ” 

III.— Industries 

289 

5 

LaboiuerB, boatmen, etc. 

01 


IV — Transport 

84 

1 

Others 


1 

V— Trade 

124 

S 

V.—TRADR .. 

31E 

t 1 

VI.— Public POEau 

27 


VIL — Public adiunistration 

If 

i .« 

1 A 

VIL— 'Public administration 

58 


VIIL — Arts and professions 

25 

i 4 

X. — Domestic service 

64 

’ £ 

X. — ^Doaiestio service 

6t 

1 21 

Xn. — Labourers unspecified 

38 

28 

XIL — Labourers unspecified 

If 

y V 

> AC 

Others 

41 

2f 

XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

If 

) 4o 




Others .. 

3c 

5 13 

RAJPUT (Musalman) — 






I.— JExploitation of animals. and vegetation 

41£ 

► i 

SUNAB (Hindu)— 

m 

t ^ 

Cultivaioi's of all kinds 

m 

* i 

IIL’^INDUSTRIES 

> o 

1 

III.— Industries 


k 3{ 

IV.— Transport .. 

Ic 

Of 

J * « 

1 

IV. — Transport 

m 


V. — Trade .. 

Of 

1 

i V— Trade 

4f 


Others 

6\ 

f 01 

VL — PuBLIO FORCE _ . . , , . , 

14^ 





: vn.— Public adkinisteation , , . 

41 


TARKHAN (Hindu)— 

5f 


X,— Domestic service 

35 

i * * ‘ 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

i no 

Others , . ... .... . . 

5( 

) li 

] Cultivators of aU kinds . . * . 

4C 

) 45 




Pield labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

' 1C 

) 9 

SAIN! (Hindu)— 



Others . . . . 


) 

0 

' I^Hxploitation of animals and vegetation 

90( 

1 1' 

7 IIL-^INDUSTRIES .. 

78( 


GulUvaiors of ill kinds • , . , , . . , . 

. 76 ( 

3 ' 

7 . IV— Transport . . 

6( 

) .. 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

. IK 

3 36 

i V— Trade .. • 

i« 

i 

Others .. .. .» , 

3( 

) 

X.— Domestic SERVICE .. 

2c 

3 

^ fffy 

IV— XRANarORT .. . .. 

1' 

B .. 

XII.r— L abourers unspecified 

8! 

} ti 

1 A 

XII.'— Labourers UNSPECIFIED .... 

. . ' 3i 

9 

Others . , , . , , . . 

2^ 

i 4 

OTJPES . . ’ , . 

4 

8 

9 






TELI (Musalman)— 



SANSl "(Hindu)— ^ 









L — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

121 

S .. 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

' 4 

8 

Cultivators of all kinds 

, 12' 

7 .. 

; Cultivators of all kinds .. . ; . ' 

. A 

s , 

. Others . 


2 * » 

S 1C 

f III.— Industries , . . , . , 

. 41 

9 .3 

2 m,--INmSTRlJSS .. 


■ IV — Transport .. . . 

, 16 

1 , ■ 

g IV— Transport 

. 41 

» .. 


397 



(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSI0IARY TABLE Vm, 
Occupations of selected castes— concteM 


Caste and oooopation. 

o a © o 

d o 

a 

to g ^ . 

ft IT' 

So ’c 

m S 0 g . 

-SI’S -^l 

K K 

1 

2 3 

TELI {M.mxuix^)-'Condwld, 


V.—Tbade 

23 .. 

Xn.— Labourers uNSMcmED 

30 , . 

Others 

28 38 

EUROPEANS— 

45 0 

: lY.— TEANSrOBT 

Owners, managers, ship’s oflicors, etc. 

28 11 

Laboui’era, boatmen, otc. 

17 

‘ 738 

VI.— PUBUO EOROE 

Commissioned and Gazetted Officers. . 

87 .. 

Others 

651 .. 

VII,— Public administration 

74 14 

Gazetted officers 

20 ., 

Others 

54 20 

Vni.— Arts aVnd professions 

50 162 

Eoligion 

2 400^ 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

25 144 

, Others 

23 175 

Others 

93 25 


GiSTE AKE OCCCTATIOS. 


ANGLO-INDIANS- 

III.— Industries 

11: 


iV.— Transport 

, 217; 

1 

Owners, managers, sliip’s officers, etc. 

211: 

1 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

0: 


VII.— Public administration 

377 

P 

Gazetted officers 

33 


Others 

344; 

2. 

VII.— Arts and professions 

250 

35i 

S.— Domestic seevxcb 

89i 


Others 

56, 

6' 

ARMENIANS- 

IV.— Transport 

400. 


O^vners, managers, ship’s officers, etc. 

3331 


I.abourei's, boatmen, etc. 

67' 


V.— Trade 

67; 


VL— Public force 

167! 


VIL— Public administration 

166! 


VIIL— Arts AND PROFESSIONS 

133; 


IS.— Persons ltvinq on their inoome ..| 

67f 


I 

; 
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{OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Railways and in the Irrigation Department in 

the Punjab and Delhi, 


Class of persons iMujtloyed. 


Europeans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 


Rbmaeks. 


RAILWAYS. 

Total deesons employed 
Persons direcUy emj^loyed — 

Officers 

Sulioidinates drawing more than Rs. 75 p. m. 

„ „ from Rs. 20 to Re. 75 p. m. 

„ „ under Rs, 20 p. m. 

Pmons indirecilij employed — 

ContractcTs 

Contractors’ regular employees 
Coolies 

IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
Total persons employed 
Persons directly employed — 

Officers 

Upper Biihordinates 
Lower subordinates 
Clerks 

Peons anti otlier servants 
Cloolics 

Persons indirectly employed — 

Contractors 

Contraotor.H’ regular employees 
Coolies 


} Punjab 
iDelhi 
< Punjab 
I Delhi 
j Punjab 
' ( Delhi 

( Punjab 
I Delhi 
f Punjab 
I Delhi 

( Punjab 
Delhi 


2,4:70 I One Indian 
40 j on leave. 
31,666 1 21 Indiana 
722 I on leave. 
38,560 
2,041 


114 46,079 


(OCCUPATIOI(AL)--SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-A. 

Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on the 18tb March 1921 in the 

Punjab and Delhi. 



Post Opfioe, 


(1) POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Total persons employed , , . . 

Supervising officers (including probationary supeiintendenta and inspectors 
of post offices and aasistant and deputy superintendents of telegraphs and 
all officers of higher rank than these) 

Postmasters including deputy, assistant, sub and branch postmasters 
Signalling establishment including warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, tnilitary telegraphists and other employees 
Miscellaneous agents, schoolmasters, station masters, etc, 

Olexks cf all kinds . ► « 

Postmen .. •' , ” 

Unskilled labour establishment inoiudmg line coohes, cable guards, battery- 
men, telegraph messengers, peons and otl^et employees 
Road estabhshment consisting of overseer^, runners, clerks and booking 
affents. boatmen, syces, coachmen, bearers and others 
^ (2) RAILWAY MAIL SERVIGE. 

Total tsesons employed , » . 

Supervising officers (mcluding superintendents and inspectors of sorting) . 
Clerks of all kinds . . . . . ♦ 

Sorters •• ** * 

Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, porters, etc. .. 



Telegeaph De- 

PAETMENT. 

^ OQ* 

§g 

ii 

& eo s 

23 - 

3^ '3 

1 

Remasss, I 

! 

1 

4 6 

6 

336 962 

I 

i 

8 

1 

! 

326 309 

1 

‘*2 **144 

i 

1 

609 

i 

i 

- 

i 

1 

1 i 

i 

1 
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I. Distribution of induatrins and persons employed, 11. Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons in 
1921 and 1011. HI. Organisation of establishments, IV. Place of origin of skilled employees, V. Place of origin of unskilled 
labourers. VT. Distribution of certain races in certain industrial establishments, VII. Proportional distribution of adult 
women and of children of each sex in different industries. VIII. Distribution of power, 

(INDUSTRIAL)-SDBSIDIAHY TABLE I. 

Distribution of industries and persons employed. 


Industrial Establish- 
ments. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Districts and States where 
chiofly located. 


Direction, 
SlJPEEWlSION 
AND Clerical. 


lUlfSKlLLED liABOUBEES. 


PUNJAB 

1, Growing of spocial 
products. 

Tea factories 

2, Mines 
Coal mines 
Salt mines 

3, Quarries of hard 
rocks. 

i. Textile and connect- 
ed induatries. 


Cotton otnntno 

AND fEESSINa. 
Woollen mills . . 

Carpet factories 

5. Leather induatries 

6. Wood industries . . 

7. Metal industries .. 


Iron works 

S. Glass and earthen- 
■ ware industries, 

0. Industries connected 
with chemical pro- 
ducts. 

[10. Food industries . . 


11. Industries of dress 

12. Furniture industries 

13. Industries connect- 
ed with buildings. 


Beioe kilns 


14, Oonstmetion of I 
means of transport ' 

I Railway workshops 


34 Ivangra, Mancli State . . 

34 Kangra,Mandi State 

17 Jhelum, Shahpur, Attock 

8 •Thclura 

4 Jholum 

23 Jholnin, Mandi State, 
Kangra. 

203 Lahore, Amritsar, Gur- 
daapur, Montgomery, 
Multan, Nahha State, 
Shahpvir, Patiala 
State, Ludhiana. 

104 Lahore, Amritsar, Mont- 
gomery, Lyallpur, 
Multan, Nabha State. 

3 Lahoin, Amritsar, Gur- 

daspur. 

12 Amritsar. Gurdaspur 

15 Lahore, Gujranwala 

7 Lahore 

35 Gurdaspur, Lahore, 

Amritsar, Sialkot, 
Rawalpindi. 

14 Lahore, Amritsar, Sial- 
kot, 

4 Ambala, Lahore, j^rit- 

sar, Rawalpindi. 

13 Amritsar, Lahore, Miaii- 

wali, Bahawalpnr 
State, 

112 Fcrozepo're, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Shahpur, 
Patiala State, Baha- 
walxmr State, Mont- 
gomery, 

127 Shahpur, Amritsar, Pati- 
ala State, Lahore, 

9 Ludhiana 

8 Gujrat 

180 Lahore, Amritsar, Roh- 
tak, Ambala, HosM- 
arpur, Ludhiana, 
Gujrat, Rawalpindi, 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State, 

161 Lahore, Amritsar, Roh- 
tak, Ambala, HosH- 
arpur, Ludhiana, 
Gujrat, Rawalpindi, 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State. 

28 Ambala, Lahore, Rawab 
pindi, Bahawalpur, 
State. Patiala State, 

19 Ambala, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, Bahawalpur 
State. 


5 6 7 8 9 10 11 j 12 13 14 j 15 

4,217 312 5 2,139.. 28,865 775 23,39l[ 2,852 2,3121 585 
303 7 1 82 .. 320 9 1,041 1 224 276 69 


303 7 1 82 . . 320 9 1,041 224 276| 69 

303 7 1 82.. 320 9 1,041 224 276 C9 

72 21.. 61.. 1,420 28 1,7S8 37 65 7 

7 1 . . 27 . . 764 . . 1,052 7 35 . . 

49 3-. 9.. 509 26 152 1,9 2 4 

185 3.. 35.. 377 4 8 755 96 94 41 

1,731 34-. 583.. 5,160 83 5,433 1,548 594 100 


418 8.. 


1,753, .. 


1,595 3.. 413.. 2,167 34 4,454 1,464 229 97 

74 28 ■ ■ 70 . . 928 . . 806 71 56 3 

2 1.. 53 1,076 2 66 233.. 

9 .. .. 24.. 273 9 109 .. 12 .. 

2 .. 13 .. 278 .. 221 .. 24 . . 

2 79 1 161 .. 1,178 1 1,562 .. 253 .. 

2 1 3 1 61.. 574 1 362 .. 89.. 

9 .. .. 14.. 37 .. 120 7 78 2 

15 24.. 87 1 104 11 7 3 

132 42.. 2 8 7.. 1,168 1 2,865 126 168 5 


298.. 1,323 22 2,400 372 145| 24 

34 .. 393 .. 59 .. 3l| - 

19.. 206 .. 66 .. :;n 

287 . . 2,917 593 2,445 802 689| 358 


,1,700 .... 258.. 2,841 593 2,278 


2 75 1 2 


2841.111,272 ij 5,582 .. j 15j 


L 246.. 11,080 S,480j 
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(INDUSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Distribution of industries and persons employed— conckcfed. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Industrial Establish- 
ments. 


*1 D/stricts and States wliere 
^ chiefly located. 


Bawalpindi, Lahore, 1,376 1 

Ludhiana, 


Ambala, Simla, Lahore, 4:,013 
Amritsar, Sialkot. 

Ambala, Simla, Lahore, 3,206 
Amritsar. 

DELHI 


1 26 . . 66 . 
3 20 2 H9 . 


2 20 2 


RSONS em: 

s 

o 

3 

•^3 

'll) 

CQ 

1 Males. 

1 

m 

i 

10 

11 

651 

1 

691 

1 

3,128 

- 

2,468 

•• 

2,787 

133 

613 


80 


46 


32 

•• 

10 


71 

• • 

21 

. . 

906 

132 

789 

132 

342 

1 

141 

■* 

627 

. 


ED LaBOUKDKS, 
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StmSIDlABY TABLES. 


(INBUSTRIAL)~SCBSIDIARY TABLE IL 
Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons in 1921 and 1911. 
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Establishments employino 


ft 


0 

2 

"S 

w 



A 

o . 


i 

32 

CJ 

5 


0 

% 

20 OR MORE rERSONS. 

OT 

d) 

B 

-d 

'£? 

a 

Vi 

O 

fcfl 

a 

V 

o 

M 

0^ 

d 

'Tt 

rd 

*0 

<LJ 
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o 

fl 
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03 

u 

to 
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-p 

s 

•vs 

o 

Q 

ffj 

V 

-p 

iC 

'S 

-p 

a 

tc.'i. 

U] ^ 

ci -P 

C3 « 

3 s 
^ o 

“ ft 

'5 ”* 

-p E? 
o: 

■J2 

-3 

3 

'5 

I 

•S 

1 

-3 

43 

g 

iJ 

7i 

'5 c& 

3 

*2 

1 s 

'■‘t; 

II 






o 
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H 
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■H 
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' ^ 
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Cl 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 17 
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PUNJAB & DELHI. 




















Total Establish- 

J1021 

538 

23 

17 

20 

154 

10 

5 

19 

7 

3 

50 

5 

6 

144 

27i 11 

40 

34 


MENT9. 

U911 

m 

41 

10 

5 

104 

3 

1 

37 

2 

4 

61 

10 

4 

97 



(0 

Directod by Govorn- 

ri92i 

93 

2 

6 

13 

4 


2 

5 

, , 

, , 

20 

1 

. . 

9 

20 

7 


ment or Local 














5 

j 18 


J 


AiitKoritics. 

[1911 

68 


3 

3 




12 

.. 


8 

•• 

i 



(ii) 

Directed by Regia- 

J1921 

40 


3 

1 

e 


2 

2 


1 

4 


, . 

6 

J 

3 

7 

tered Comjjaiiios 

11011 

43 

1 

I 

1 

20 


•• 

2 

.. 

•• 

12 




0 


{Hi) 

Owned by Private PorgonB— 


















(A) 

Europeaua or Anglo- fl921 

17 

1 

2 

.. 

2 



, . 


. , 

6 

"s 


2 

i 

2 


2 


Indiana, 

(1911 

30 

8 

.. 

•• 

4 



2 



4 

• * 




(B) 

Indians 

( 1921 
(1911 

397 

312 

20 

32 

7 

0 

G 

1 

142 

80 

10 

3 

1 

1 

12 

21 

6 

2 

2 

4 

20 

37 

4 

2 

5 

3 

124 

89 

1 1 

1 

1 

! 

26 

28 

(0) 

Others 

no2i 

1 


, , 

- 

*■ 

.. 

- 


•• 

•• 



1 


** 


, , 


lion 

• • 






■ « 

• ’ 











A.— PUNJAB. 












i 








Number oe pbesonq 

n92i 

67,153 

1,851 

3,427 

1,403 

12,759 

352 

495 

2.945 

253 

77 

3.642: 

457 

267 

296 

7.094 

6,397 

17.168 

10,994 

1,296 

100 

3,662 

3,636 


EMPLOYED. 

1.1911 

45,532 

3,914 

2,757 

2,250 

8,312 

102 

• • 

3,350 

72 

160 

3.054 

238 

ia) 

Direction, Super- 

[1921 

1,970 

07 

82 

34 

525 

19 

1 

198 

14 

0 

201 

30 

15 

10 

196 

193 

353 

199 

95 

6 

124 

4S7 


vision and Olerical. 

lion 

2,791 

, 279 

107 

48 

749 

6 

1 .. 

356 

9 

25* 

307 

10 


(b) 

Skilled workmen 

(1921 

(1911 

27,932 

20,179 

309 

737 

1,448 

611 

412 

89 

4,869 

3,506 

225 

59 

247 

1,010 

1,666 

37 

40 

36 

25 

829 

1 582 

348 

185 

i ISl 
|254 

3,248 

2,045 

11,232 

7.927 

624 

57 

2,877 

2,396 

(c) 

Unskilled labourers 

/1921 

ll911 

27,251 

22,562 

1,475 

12,898 

1,897 

2,039 

957 

2,113 

7,365 

4,057 

108 

37 

236 

1,737 

1.328 

1 207 
! 23 

36 

110 

2,612 
2,1 65 j 

79 

43 

71 

32 

3,650 

4.159 

sgs 

CO 

577 

37 

661 

653 

li) 

Adult women per 

[1921 

126 

219 

21 

132 

297 

. , 


, . 

58 

185 

48 1 
00 1 

•• 


362 

230 


' * 

2 


1,000 adult men. 

(1911 

129 

124 

291 

17 

205 


* * 


' * 

119 

" 




148 

144 

(«•) 

Children of both 
sexes per 1,000 adult 

/1921 

11911 

112 

127 

280 

270 

1 

39 

95 

164 

26 

99 

132 

125 

113 

151 

100 

630 

o33 

125 

170 

61 

46. 

S86 

1,029 

109 

405 

333 

251 

2 

11 

*57 


E.— DELHI. 




















NuAIBER OEBER30N3 

[1921 

5,271 

i 


717 

1,988 

.. 

123 

91 

83 

35 

128 

660 

31 

29 

2,398 

147 

582 

165 

362 

312 

733 

93 


EMPLOYED, 

(.1911 

3,792 

, , 




46 

850 


* • 




(a) 

Direction, Super- 

nm 

246 



I 



11 

2 

40 

15 

10 

5 

90 


3 

SI 

2 

45 

6 

52 

41 

31 

9 


vision and Clerical, 

U911 

293 

, , 


. . 

98 


1 

• • 

* * 







l^) 

Skilled workmen 

[1921 

ll9U 

2,916 

2,009 

•• 


513 

1,387 


80 

10 

45 

iSi 

32 

10 

71 

136 

, 30 

21 

1,032 

23 

343 

106 

141 

96 

627 

40 

(<:) 

Unskilled labourers 

[1921 

11911 

2,110 

1,490 



203 

503 


32 

35 

44 

129 

46 

15 

52 

429 

- 

0 

1,283 

122 

m 

53 

169 

175 

65 
. 44 

w 

Adult women per 

• } 1921 

212 



76 

271 


.. 


203 


' ‘i2 


- 

387 

705 

- 

131 

36 

30 


1,000 adult men. 

(1911 

129 



* ■ 


• • 

• * 

* * 

* • 






(«) 

Children of both sexes 

[1921 

151 



» * 

306 


67 

222 

78 

- 

39 

- 

250 

232 

627 

32 

‘12 

121 

294 


per 1,000 adult. 

11911 

19S 

f .. 

•• 


' * 


173 




MWMIljll 
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(INDUSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Organization of Establishments. 



iNDtrSTRlAI. Estabiishmehts. 


‘W T3 § I « 

« 'C p I « 
43 S 

g a ^ "p 'S 

I I Ills 


§ « s a 

P . ^ HD I id 

g.3 ‘f? Vh 

S cj <+^ o P 

« Cl 2 

.2i o P 

S &, - -p 5 

1 “ o I'S s 

5 E=I W f=i 


3 ^ O r 

T3 .5 s Ph 

.p L 



PUNJAB. 


3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 11 12,13 14 15 16 17 IS 


1. Under TEE Local Goveen- 102 2 5 16 5.. 1 4 .. 124 1.- 

MENT OR Local Acteoeity " 1 I 


2. Keqistered Goan? AMES ..I 38 


3 1 lOL 2 2 1 


(а) With European or Anglo- 9 . . 2 1 3 . 

Indian Directors. 

(б) With Indian Directors .. 20 .. 1 .. 6. 


12 1 


(c) With Directors of dijffcr-l 9 
ent races. ® ' 


3, Privately Owned 


(a) By Europeans and Anglo-j 18} l[2| .. ( 2|.. 

Indians, 


.. 6.. .. 1 


(5) By Indians 


(c) By joint owners of differ- 2 
ent races. 


DELHI 

U Uj!d)&R THE Local Govxen-* 9 t i t »: .. 2. 

* ment oe local ADTHOBirr. 


12, Eeoisteeed Cokpames 


(a) With European or Anglo- 2 . , , . 2 

Indian Directors. 


(h) With Indian Director's . . 


(c) With Direotois of differ- 4 
ent raees, ' 


PsWAmvOTOED 

(a) By Europeans and Anglo-f 2 
JDudig^, * I I 

(^f) By iadito 

(c) By joint owners of differ- 1 1 j 

, , ent races, ' \ 


3 1 1 


628 32 9 6 18815 4 29 3 1284 8 8 166 


603 31 7 6*18415 429 3 12 78 8 8' 165 


factory, column No. 6, directed 
by Europeans and Indians, 
factory, column No. 8, directed 
by Europeans and Indians, 
factory, column No. lo, direct- 
ed by Anglo-Indians and 
Indians. 

factorifs, column No. 1 0, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians, 
factories, column No. 17, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians, 
factory, column No, 18, direct- 
ed by Indians and Europeans. 


6j47| * One’ factory has two owners, 
one Khatri and one Sheikh. 

2 factories, column No. 6, direct- 
ed by Japanese and Chinese, 


1 factory, column No, 11, direct- 
ed 'by Europeans and Indians. 

2 factories, column No. 16, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians. 

1 factory, column No. 18, direct- 
ed by Anglo-Indians and Indians. 


1 factory, columnNo. 14, directed 
by Chinese, 



(INDUSTRIAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Place of origin of skilled employees. 
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(INDUSTRIAt)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Place of origin of unskilled labourers. 
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(IN0USTRIAL)~SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Distribution of certain Races in certain Industrial Establishments 
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{INDUSTRIAL))-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Distribution of certain Races in certain Industrial Establishments. 
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Sr\TlST[a^ AS DETeRjIIKI'D PRO:^i CBrRSuS ‘aA^UMEiiAriO'AS, 

hypothesis as to the EIvaORS OF THE CENSUS. 


A !'.;•> 


A 

Id. 


Let US call tJic number of persons recorded as 
immigrants at any census as J/„ . where n is the year of 
the Oensus. We ^vill call tlie recorded number of 
annigrants E\, . 


IB. 


B.. 


n 

■■■ II if 


{U 

. .'J -n 


Let i„ be the uinnber of immigrants in the nth year. 

E„ „ „ emigrants „ 

births 

deaths j, 

Tlieu if the inter-censal rise in population is £, 

.K,-=Siim (I„ E„— DJ 

B— D.r=E-u(r-E). 

provided that 1„ anrl E„ are constant throughout the decade and eyna! ro 
respectively. 

Now assiirn migrants enter at the mid-point of tlu? year, we have 

X. hJO— i'" ' + --h,-) :'- 

whore s is cf|ual to tire proportion of survivors after one ye-ir, and assuming a cosstaar 
death-rate. 

Hence 

^ri -no — r,|S ‘"d-al (l’,| + io+sXi-!- 5+ ..s-i 

assuming that immigration is constairt from year to year and eijuai to i per annum. 

si “—I 




i 


s— 2 
s 1 “—1 

orI=_ s’T 

S' {si«-l) 


{ilj 




Similarly , v . 

Bn-riO=E'n d-Enwo' + • • ■ • ■ “B. e i 0 

assuming as before equal .survival rates, and again as.suming constant emigration. 
, siO-1 

E,h-io=E'« 

s — 1 

Where E is the annual rate of emigration. 


(Ill) 


s — I 


Thus 


I-E= 


r 




'-'1 


Call the inter-censal gain by migration M, 

Then, 10(,s-l)f, 1 


M= 




(IV) 


This result (TV) gives the calculated gain from migration from the number of persons 
recorded at each census as havdng been born inside a given area and enumerated outside it 
(E^) and born outside it and enumerated inside it (F). 



2 


Tlie assumption made of a survival proportional to tire number of persons living 
at each age is probably not so true as the assumption of a dofinito constant decrement 
of population, especially between the ages of 3G—7(i (i»/d<;pagc 92, Census Report of England 
and Wales 1911). Call the annual decrement 3. Thou our equations become 

I-',. + , o-K -i-r,. .M ( i ■ -'Ji'?) i-i,, . (i-sci) 1- 



Writing as before 

+ ---d for the annual 

immigration , 

ln.no=^',. (10-50,-) 

Cm o-r„ (1-103) 

therefore JOI--: (IT A) 

l-5c 

C-MuHii'n (l-10<i) 

and 10 E= (H I A) 

1 - 6 ,' 


these equations give the total migration (craigcation and immigration) during tlie decade. 
If we put 8=20/1000=1/50 

10l-(I,.Mo -I'., ■1-/6)/(9/10)=10/9. 4„,«-8/9. I',, 

=.l/9(10. ,l'.,i„ - 8. l'„). 

We have, seen how an approximate caloulation of the immigration and emigration 
during an inter-censal decade may bo made, leading to formulae II and 111 based on a 
geometric decrease of population, and to formulae ,11 A and (11 A ba.s<,d on an arithmetic 
decrease of population, with ago (Middleton’s assumption.) 

Let ns write tiie total immigration and emigration in a decade as i and 
respectively, then if b and d are the true numboc of births suid dcatlis and R the inter-censal 
rise in population 

R=b -l-i— d — G 

so that b~d=R— (i—e) (IV) 

Let B and D bo the totsil number of inter-cen.sal births and deaths from the 
records of vital statistics. Then in general the recorded number of births and deaths 
will be leas than the true number of births and deatlis, so that b>B and d>I), and we- 
may write 

, b=B-|-k andd=D-}-k', 
where k and k are both greater than zero. 

Hence k-k'=(b-d)-(B-D) 

Thus the error in (B— D)is k— k' ; but tins alone gives ua no information as to the error of 
B or D separately, and the deduction {made in para. 26 of Chapter I of tlie Report) that 
when k— k' is positive k' is zero, and when k~-k'’i3 negative k is zero, is not justified. 

It is now necessary to re-examine tlie whole question from thep oint of view of the 
probable errors of the census returns. 

For convenience let us write the total number of immigrants and emigrants during 
the decade as ‘ i ’ and * e ’ respectively, and the immigrants and emigrants enumerated 
at the two censuses aai„, ij, e,, e^. Then we have from the previous equations (11 A 
and III A.) 

ix~i« (i— 108) 

i= --ii j—mi ^ 

1-58 
(i— 108) 

and e= — =fei~j«eo 

1-58 

where 58) and m=(l— 108)/(1— 58), 

then 

_ b— d=R— l(ix— ex)+m{io— ej from (iV) 

Call the excess of immigrants over the emigrants Sq, SiUt the respective censuses, 
b— d =R— Us X -hms 0 

01 b— d=pi— p«— fei+vnso 

Call 0 , the standard error of any variable x, then (r being the correlation between the 
errors in any pair of variables) 

i+® x+w 2iJp 2r?flp jfe i-f 2m% + 

2ri!9p o®s 1 — 2 rw^„fe 5 —- 2f«afl« 
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Let the proportionate standard errors he 
V for p^ and p ^ 
w foe and s 

and let r be the same for all pairs of variables. 

We assume that there is no error in I and m, so 

0 i,, =v“(p, = 

iSo +2rvw?p,^s 1— •2rvw)<'p.s,— 2r;«-w s 

where ail the p s and s's arc mean values. 

01, -,i -(P. "-hp 1 - r2rp,p j) +w ^ 2 .,-2vIm^s 

— 2r\'’n(Zp jS j ?PiS- — ?p„s j-|-w,p s, ) 

Let us take a special case and put 

Po ==Pi^pau<is,= 3 j^s 

then 

-1 “ p“ (i r) f w-s- '2i'vwps 

rr.-.2v'^p^ (l-r)-rw ^3 2 dm) 

Now Wo may write andp' being the correktion in 

assuming the error in the births and deaths are ^errors of the birth and death 
proportionate to their numbers (figures. 

(bM-d2-^2r' b d) 

where ii is fclie proportionate error In b and d respoctireiy 
Putting ill our special case b— d 

6 , 1 ,^ 2u^b^ (1-ti) 

therefore 




I'i! 

b‘‘' 


( 1—r) , s 2 (l^ 2—2 r I m) 

(T= 7 ) ‘ 2(l-r') 


(V) 


This formiihi gives the proportionate standard error in tlie birth and death return 
(a) in terms of the proportionate census standard errors (v), in the standard error of enumera- 
tion in emigrants and immigrants (w), in the correlations in errors of the various census 
returUvS (r) and in errors of registration of births and deaths (r') 

In applying the result (v) difficulties arise owing to our ignorance of the urobable 
errors of the census, and of the values of the correlations. 


We might expect the correlation of the errors in the populations at different censuses 
to be much smaller th in those of births and deaths, the latter being based on returns 
made by the same men. 

We may put as an example r— 0'4 and r'= 0*7 



as s/b is small we may neglect 




$2 ^ I 

P 2 Xj'V 


the second term and writing p/b^S"^ 


u2==i8v2 oy u— \Viy 

and if v=l % n= 4*24 % 

u gives the calculated percentage standard error of the births or deaths in tie decade 
determined from the census figures, which latter we have assumed to have a standard 
percentage error of unity. 


Lower limit of error in vital Statistics. 


We get two groups of equations from the typical form 

b-d-(B^D):-0. 

which may be written as 

b-B-(d-D)- 0 . 

where we will take b>B and d>D, f.c., that the error in the rital statistics is always on 
the side of omission. 

Oall Eb the error in the number of births. 

Eo „ - 

then suppose we find from the census returns and the returns of births and deaths that 
Eg— E35 =0, where Eb and Ep are both>Q 


Roughly p=25, 000, 000 and h=8,500,000. 
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iilien we get (i) if C>0 
Eb >C 
(ii) if C<0 

Eb >0 


Hence if we take togetiei ail tiose distiicts for which C>0, we find on the average that 
Ejj /B>C say ; and if we take together all the districts for which C<0, we find on the 
average that E'n /D'>C'. 

Now it seems to be a reasonable assumption that in those districts where we know 
nothing about tbe error in tbe deatb-rate, that it amounts to a fraction ‘ k ’ of the 
lower limit of the error in the distiicts for which we har-e such knowledge. 

Thus 


Eb /D=k. E'b /D' andEj, =Efl +C 

E'b /B'=k.EB /B 

and approximately B=D aDdB'=D' 

Hence, Be /B=C/B+Eb /B 
=C/B+Eb /D 
=C/B+k. E'b /D' 

Simiiariy 

E'b /D'=C7D'+k. Eg /B , andE'B =E'i, +C' 
=C'/D'+k. C/B+k. ^Eb /B' 
or 

(l-l=)-C'/D'+k.C/B 

E, 


(IV) 


If we assume tkat k=i, ti is is eqiimlent to saying that the eiior in the death- 
rate in the districts where the birth-rate error is in excess is ^ a?/ the error in the death- 
rate in those districts in which the death-rate error is in excesS; and the birth-rate is 
assumed to be wholly free from error. 

Putting C7D'-7-4 and C/B=d'0 

E7 /D'=9'4/|=37’6/o=12'5 % (error in death-rate) 

andE7 

Ep, /B=(4‘0-f J-x7*4)/|==lC*3 % (error in birth-rate) 

and Ej) /D=6‘3 


thus the percentage errors in the bixth-and death-rates in the districts where the 
birth-rate is more in error are IC'3 and6‘3, and in the districts where the death-rate 
is more in the error are 5*1 and 12*5. 

The average error of birth and death-rates is thus 

10'3+6-3+5*i+Pi‘5 34-2 

=.8-5% 

4 4 


Another alternative is to assume that where the birth-rate is more in error than the 
■death-rate, the error of the latter is k times (k<l) the former, and vice wtsa. 

We shall then have, 

EB/B=C/B+k'EB/B 

E'i)/D'=C'/D'+k.E'D/D', 

Eb/B.-C/B. l/(l-k) 

E'b/D'=C 7D' l/(l-k) 

Assuming that in the districts where the birth-rate is more in error than the death- 
rate that the latter is half the former, we get 
k=| 

Eb/B=2C/B 

E'b/D'=2C'/DV 

and assuming the same values of C and 0' as before, we get 

Errors in 

<■'** — """ I* — III W I WI IM ■ ■ ^ 

Birth-rate Death-rate 

in Districts where the error in birth-rate is greater . . 8’0 % 4‘0 % 

In Districts where error in death-rate is greater , , 14-8 % 7’4 % 

The. mean of these results is 

8-0-4-4-0-fl4'8-l-7-4 34-2 o/ 

r~=~i 

On an average therefore 1 Ihth or death in 13 is not recorded. 



The figures given below are the percentage errors on the recorded births. The actual 
birtliB will number 108-5 to 100 recorded. 

The percentage errors on the actual births will be 
S-5/108-5=:7-8 % 
that is about I in 13. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that the vital statistics of the Punjab are likeij to be 
about T or 8 pet cent, in error, and that, provisionally, enors of about 11 per cent, in the 
birth-rate and of say 5 per cent, in the death-rates may be adopted as probable. Finally 
it is cleat that the census figures of 1911 and 1921 do nob establish the accuracy of the 
vital statistics to a greater degree of accuracy than 7 or 8 pet cent, of error. 

Since making the above deductions slight arithmetical errors were discovered in 
Mr. Micldletonis table on page 54, and the following revised table must be adopted instead:— 

(Jaloulation of iho fercenlage errors of the birth and death returns on the assumptions 
that in any one district one at least of the returns is absolutely correct. 


i Percentage excess error of 

Districts. { I 

! 

1 Birth-rate * Death-rate 



C positive. 

C negative. 

1 Hissar 

• • 

3., 

2 Karsial 


1-2 

3 Jullundur 

0-9 


4 Ladbiana 


3-8 

4 Ferozepore 

0-09 


6 Lahore 

1-7 


7 Araxitsat 


0-48 

8 Simla 

145-2 


0 Kangra 


14- 

10 Ambala 


0-25 

11 Hosliiarpur .. ' 


427 

12 Gurdaspur 


8*5 

13 Sialkot 


8-0 

14 Cluirat 


i2'6i 

15 JhelmiQ 


9*36 

16 Eawalpindi 


6*18 

17 Attock 


16*6 

18 Montgomery 

* ‘ 22-6 


19 Shahpur 

25-4 


20 Mianwali 


; 9*8 

21 Lyallpur 


9*7 

22 Jhang 


8*0 

23 Multan 


5* <9 

24 Muzaffargarh 


7-29 

25 Dera Ghazi Khan . . 


13-3 

Total 

195-89 

132-94 

Average 

32-65 

7-0 


If we adopt the corrected values of the excess errors in the birth and death-rate* 
■instead of Middleton’s values, then excluding Simla, the percentage excess error is 

10-14 % for the birth-rate 
7-00 % for the death-rate. 

Let us take these as 10 % and 7 % respectively, 
i.c., C/B=10 and C7D'=7 


G 


(»■) 


(u) 


Then od the assumption that the error in the death-rate in the districts where the 
birth-rate error is in excess is half the average error in the districts where the 
minimum can be fixed.* 


We get 
Average 


EB/B=C/B-ff E'/D' 

WJD==C’/D'+l E/B 

Eb/B= 18, Ee/D=6. EV/D'=r2, E'„/B'=i) 
=11-25%. 


On the assumption that the error in the birth-rate, where the death-rate error is ia 
e.vcess, is ^ the error in the death-rate, and vice versa. 

E' /D'=C7D'-fl E'c/D' 

Eb/B^C/B-M. Eb/B 

We get 

Eb/B=20. Eb/D=10, EV/D'-14, EV/B'=7. 


Average error 




Taking the mean of the two results we may say that the average error of the 
birth and death-rates, assuming the censuses are correct, is 12 %. 

If we treat this as the standard error and adopt an estimate of 1 % for the standard 
error of a census, the standard error of the birth- and death-rates is given by 
Ev^-(l2)2-(-(4‘24)2 
=144+ 18=162 
Ev=-12-7% 

This is the percentage error on the recorded births and deaths. Assuming the errors 
are always in defect the percentage error on the actual tilths and deaths is 

j2*7 X 100 / 

~ iwf — 


This result is still more unfavourable to the accuracy of the vita] statistics, and it 
may exaggerate their incorrectness. 

However it is clear that whatever the standard error in the vital statistics is, whether 
6, 8, or H per cent., we are very far from being justified in assuming these statistics to be 
really close to the truth. 


* Note that dashes indicate ihat we are dealing with CisUicts in which the (h at}i“.tate cTror is in excess. 
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APPEMDIX a 

Ths Jfolationship density ef rural population per square ibII© with the District 

percentage @f cultivated area* 

Briefly, there is, as Mr. Middleton states a clear association between density of rural 
population and percentage of cultivated area in each District, but the conclusion that density 
of population increases faster than the percentage of the cultivated area, can hardly te said to 
be established without a laborious analysis. Speaking statistically the law^ of density could 
only be accepted, if it were show’n— 

(а) thait the regression of density of population on percentage of cultivated area 

is not linear. 

(б) that the regression curve is concave upwards. 

Now, the testing of these points, making allowance for the errors due to the smallness 
of the sample, is a considerable task ; but we can get an approximate result by fitting the data 
with second and third order parabolse. If this is done we find (calling D the rural density 
per square mile, and “ k ” the percentage of cultivated area) 

D == -23 *260 +6 -989 k - *026 k " 

I)= 23 ‘741 +4-005 kd- •023 k 2— •0002 k 3 

These equations show that — 

(a) the relation of density to cultivated area is expressed very nearly by a straight 

line, both the square and cubic terms being small up to a percentage of 80 
for the cultivated area, which is above the limit found in tMs data; 

(b) as judged by the quadratic the curvature is convex upwards, winch is exactly 

the opposite conclusion to that reached in paragraph 18; 

(c) as judged by the cubic, there is an almost negligible concavity upwards for 

values of k less than 38 per cent., but that for higher values of k the curve 
is once more convex upwards. 

It is by no means certain, without a much fuller analysis, w+ether the curvature would 
be positive or negative, if the errors of random sampling could he eliminated, and it is not 
intended to set up any law in opposition to that of Mr. Middleton. Unless, however, he has 
used other and wider material than that discussed here, judgment as to the nature of the 
divergence from linearity of the association of density of population and cultivated area must 
be suspended. In fact one might in slang phrase say that the data give a very good imitation 
of linear relationship.*^ 

The data and the quadratic and cubic parabolae are shown in the diagram below— 



♦This does not mean, of courfje, ttat there is alone one correspondence between (knsity and percentage 
of cultivated area. Even if the correlation is skew, it is certainly not perfect-a point no doubt winch ^bd- 
dleton implied, though he did not state it* 




APPENDIX 3. 


Meait Soalau Distance. 


Let us find tlio mean scalar distance of a triangle 
ABO from tlie Apex A. 


Tbe value is given by 



S 


J 

fp^dedr 

J 

0 

f r d0 d r 


, integrated over the area of the triaimle. 


The limits of r 0 and ]) sec. 9 . for 0 < ^ < 

The limits of r are 0 and p see. 0 ^ for 0 < ^ < a 

where and /3 are the angles which the perpendicular p makes vdtli the sides A G 
-and AB respectively. 

Gall the area of the triangle A, then 


AS 


.-/i . p 0 ,.a , — 

j j ^ ^ -f j .1 


P tiec. 0 

J9 


0 0 


p sec. 0 
> — - d 0 


P'^ sec. 


d$ 


P'^ 

3 


j'a fl^ 

I sec. ^ 0 d B -p I sec. " ^ cl ^ 

‘ n ^ rv 


'Now J S(5c.'^ 0 dO ^ I se<^- ^ ^ 

= sec. 0 tan B— j tan 6 sin B sec, - ^ d ^ 

= sec. B tan B— j sin - B sec. ^ Bd B 
= sec.^ tan ^ | d B see. 9 j B d 9 






B — sec. B tan 9 + log tan 
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Thus 

AS. = 2 ! 
As = 6 


IT ^ 

-flog tan! j -f/ 


sec. a tan a sec, tan /3 -f log tan 


('.+ i) 


= PI 
^ 6 


sec. a tan « -J- see 


tan /H-logtan ( f + "g j tan | 


If the triangle h isosceles « = ft and the mean scalar distance is then 
„ r 


S- 


sec, 


a tan a + log tan j f + 


/ 


Novit we have for the triangles formed by joining tlie terminals of a side to tlm centre 
the following values of 


Figure. 

a 

St‘c H tan a 

Log 

Sum cola. 

4 and 3. 

p3/A-' 

3 Sz-v/aT 

a/VQ 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) ' 

(4) 

(5) 

{«) 

(7) 

(8) 

Hexiigoii 

30° 

■GC6CG7 

•olODOGl 

. 1-215973 

2*279507 

2-771819 

-377197 

Square 

45° 

1-414211 

•S81373G 

2-20558S 

1 

2-29558S 

•382598 

Equilateral triaaglo 

0 

0 

<0 

3-4C4102 

1-31C9577 

4-781000 

1 1/2*279507 

2-007410 

*403047 


'‘"Now call Q the whole area of the figure, 
t?., ' Q=6Afor the hexagon 
=4A for the square 
=3A for the triangle (equilateral) 

For a circle from the centre g/VQ ==*376126 

Returning to the general formula, a graphic method of determining the mean] scalar 
distance, applicable to an irregular boundary, will be developed. 

We have 


i/' 


|r2 dfldr 

3 =— integrated over tte whole area of the figure. 

Jj r dfl dr 





II 


0 P»=L 0 Q ^ 

then if 0 Q=E, we get 3 r ^ 8 r=2 Z. R 8 R 

and 

f i ; E d5. dR. 


S= 


If 


//■ 


I r dr 

where the integrals extend over the outer and the inner curves respectively, 
Calling A the area of the original curve 

a’ the area, of the constructed curve 
A' 




Ig.J 


and tli6 mean scalar distance can at once be obtained planimetrically. 
Let I be the unit ol lengtli on wliicb 0 P is measured 

7 = 

0 

and where 0 P=0 Q we get, 

2=0 P=0 Q. 


In order to calculate graphically the mean scalar distance for any contour from any 
point, it will suffice to measure the area of the two curves in the same unit, and multiply 
two'tliirds of their quotient by the distance adopted as unity, for which the two radii 
vectors are equal. 

The contours of 4 villages together^ with the eemi-ciibical curve for the calculations 



of the mean scalar 
distance are shown 
in the attached 
diagram. The rela* 
tive data for these,, 
and 2 other villages 
are given in the 
statement below, 
and the figures in 
col. 7 of this state- 
ment show that the 
shape of the village 
boundary and the 
position of the 
abadi, is far from 
being as favourable 
to agricultural|ope» 
rations as they 
might be. 
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APPENDIX 4. 

MORTALITY FROM VARIOUS DISEASES. 

(AL Tho annual death-rafe frcm 1807 to 1921 (inrli.'sivo) from ( !) rhol- la, (2; i (3i bowel 

comp’a.nox, ( 4 ) ( 3 ) (6) ali “ oth.r '* cau-is, and u) aii causes. {Bj— Th.. -.•a? ■.n.d Ur.at of tl.o 

dsa^ilis fruMi Die hlH)\e causcci £«jr the 2 lenods ISGT— Ibid ( -0 vcais) aud 1S9T— 1921 i 2r> ■. car;.). \C).— A 

compariaon o£ the uibau and lUrul d.ath-rates licm the cr.UiL> eniiineiatcd -n (A) ub..ve. 

Tlie object of this Appendix is merely zo snnimarise in convenient forni tLt' broad sta- 
tistical Jeatures of the deaths as classified in the Public Health returns since ISfiT. 

The throe sections into which the Appendix is divided vrill be taken seriatim. 

— The annual death-rate Jrom lb67 to 1921 {uwlasive) Jroni (] ) cliolcr:^, (2) ifnall' 
pox, (3) bowel complaints, (4) plague, {b) fevers, (G) all " other '' causes, (7) ail causes. 

The death-rates have all been calculated afresh from the original data of raoitahty froin 
each disease for the Punjab (British Tenitorj) as constituted iiom time to tire c\ tin iSorth- 
West Frontier Province being excluded from ItCO and onwards. The actual census returns 
for I 8685 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 have teen used for the years named ; but for the 
inter-censal periods the population, lias been found by intercalatin,^ geometric series, whose end 
terms coincide with the actual census populations. The whole set of enumerated and cal- 
culated populations is shown in the table in statement 1 . For the sake of comparisun of the 
growth of the population before and after the separation of the North- West Frontier Province 
the figures for the territory comprised in this Province have been added to the Punjab figures 
since 1900 (inclusive). The figures siifer from the defect (so far as comparison goes) 01 the ex- 
clusion since 1911, of the part of the Delhi population which lies to the west of the Jumna 
for whicli separate figures are not available in the tables. 

The interpolated population will differ from the actual pop’olation, sometiincs by large 
amounts, and it would have been better to use the vital statistics of births and deaths to deter- 
mine the population at one census from that of the preceding census, and then apply a geo- 
metric progression to the residual differences between the calculated and observed populations 
at the later census. 

The diagrams may now be consulted. 
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(B)—The seasonal variation of deaths. 

The seasonal mortality has been studied by Newslioline’s method^ in which the avei*ago 
daily death-rate is determined in tw^o ways (i) by dividing tlie total inortahty of the month 
by the iiir.nber of days iu the month, and (2) by dividing tJie total mortality of the year by 
the number of days in the year. The ratio oi the quotient in (1 ) to the quotient in (2), exprossofl. 
as a percentage gives a measure of tlie relative intensity of tlie disease month by moi^tli, as 
compared to the average intensity throughout the year. The percentages for eacli iiionth, 
year by year, hanngbeen determined, the mean inontlily inteJisity andthe standard de.viatioo 
are readily determined for any particular group of years. In tlie present case tlie statistics 
for 186^ — 1921 have been divided into two groups, namely, 1807 — 1890 (oO years) and 
1897 — 1921 (25 years), the objects aimed at being (1) to obtain eventually a conq^arative 
series of groups each of 30 years’ duration as the (igiires for future years become a.vaihdilc; 
(2) to distinguish the pre-colony era from the colony era that was inaugurated by tJje start- 
ing in 1897 of the Lower Chenab Canal, and (3) to discriminate the seasonal varJatimis 
which arise from chance from those winch are basic, and may, biioretore, be expected to be 
eommon to both groups of years. 

The diagrams below give the means and co-efficients of variation of the mortality in.bcs 
calculated in tie maimer described for each month for the two groups of years separately. 
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(C) Comparison of the urban and rural death-rates frcm various diseases. 

The full statements of the deaths year by year from each disease in rural and urban 
^ireas are too lengthy to be I'eproduced. From the tables only the followincr result^ are 
noted : — " - o - - • - 


Disease-, 1 

Average of the 

ANNUAL DEATH-RATES 
per miUe. 

Rural area-. 

ToVT:. 

i 

Cholera (1877 — 1921, excluding lS8o-— 1888) . , . . ^ , J 

o-so 

0-50 

Small-po X ( 1 877 — 1 021 , r xcl . : d ing IS 1 8.^ 8 } . . . , . .1 

OTl 

0*94 

Plague (1901 — 1921) _ 1 

0-55 

•4 ^ 

Fevers (1877 — 1921, excluding 1SS5 — ISSS) 

22-88 

20 -69 

Bowel complaints (1877—1921, excluding 1885—1888) 

0*66 

2‘.5I 

Re.spiratory diseases (1902 — 1921) . . 

2-32 

5*77 

Injuries (1877 — 1921, excluding 188C— 1888) 

1 0-35 

0*40 

All “other ” causes (1877—1921, excluding 1885—1888) . . 

6-SO 

11*20 

All causes (1877—1921, excluding 1885—1888) 

26*04 

-a *.58 


We may summarise the statistical conclusions iiuiicated hy the 3 classes of firurcs in 
respect of each disease. The medical expert must interpret them in the light of his own tech- 
nical knowledge. 

CHOLERA. 

General trend. — Tlie merfcaliry from cholera shows no .Agns of general diiniinirion in tl e 
65 yea.ra 1867 — 1921. 

Seasonal variation. — Cholera is most evident during tl'e summer months ; tlimmh there 
is a very markefJ difference between the seasonal variation in the ]^t and 2nd group of yeaxs. 
During 18G7 — 1896 the cholera mortality curve had a double hump, but is ozjy singly humped 
in the later years 1897 — 1921. Light is thrown on this phenomenon by considering separately 
years of liigh, medium, and low cholera mortality, as it -s found that the years of medium and 
low mortality cxliibit a double hump, the first in May or June, tie second in September ; 
while years of high mortality have only a single maximum in xlugust. 

The variability of deaths from cholera (shown by the dotted lines on the diagiT.msj ie 
very liigh, as might have been anticipated from its epidemic character. 

t/Vhan owd! rwraZ Cholera produces a much greater mortality in towns than in 

villages. Out of 39 years the rural areas had a greater cholera mortality in only 7 years. 

SMALL-POX. 

General trend.— seasonal variation curves for 1867—1896 and 1897—1921 agree 
very closely : so do their variabilities. Maximum mortality is to be expected in May. 
December is the month in which there is the greatest uncertainty as to an outbreak. 

Urban and 7 'un'il ureas. — Small-pox causts l^ times the proportionate number of deaths 
in towns than it does in villages. In only 8 years out of 39 was there a greater rural than 
urban mortality. 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

General trend.— There appears to be a very steady tendency for deatlus from hewe! 
'Complaints to dimimsh, and since 1960 the death-rate has not exceeded i per niiUe. 

Seiisonal variaMon.— The mddence of bowel complaints is greatest at two parts of the 
year, May and October. The variabihty is lo^v, in no case exceeding 25 per cent., the causes 
which produce bowel complaints being iipparently more or less similar in character and inten- 
sity from year to year. 

Urbm and rural areas.— Town, dwellers are essentially more subject to bow-el complaints 
than residents in rural areas. Out of 41 years 1877—1884 and 1889— 1921, in no single year 
was the mortality in urban less than in rural areas from this cause. 

PLAGUE. 

General trend.— Bo far as any general tendency is exhibited by a disease which appears 
first in recent Punjab Hstory in 1901, it might be supposed that plague is disappearing. 

Seasonal variation.— The data are too limited lor a secure determmaticn. 

Urban and rural areas— Bmal areas suffered more than urban areas m 12 out of 21 

years ending 1921. 
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FE.VEES. 

General Irend.— ^mcQ 1885 the general tendency appears to be lor a constancy of th® 
death-rate from fevers : the liigh mortality in 1918 is due to the Influenza epidemic. 

Seasonal variation . — Two maxima appear in the seasonal chart. One in May-June^ 
is due to relapsing fever— the other in October-November to malaria. The variability is low, 
for the most part ])eiug below .30 per cent., consonant ndth tlie endemic character of these 

fi T Q^C! 

ALL “OTHBE’^ CAUSES. 

General trend, — Tlii> appears to liave been upwards from .1867 to 1908, with a slight 
tendency to diininisli since. 

Seasonal variation.— might, have been expected there is very little variation imm 
month to niontli in the deaths from ‘‘ other ’’ causes, wliich incliides deatlis from all sources 
except cholera, small-pox, bowel complaints, pla-gue a.nd fevers. Agrec.^ably witli this the 
co-efficients of variation are very small ; in February, eTuly a.iid August they are below 10 
per cent, in both groups of years. 

Urban and Turd areas. — Deaths from ''other'’ causes in towns alvva,ys outnumber 
proportionately the numbers of deaths in rural areas. 

ALL CAUSES. 

General trend.~The general death-rate whether due to filiysiologicai causes or to a 
better reporting agency, rose, on tlie wliole, from .1867 — 1890 ; since tlien it appears to be on 
the average fairly stationary, tliougli tliere was great moTtahty in. 1908 aud 1918. 

Seasoyial variatdon. — Deaths from fevers constitute about 70 per eimt. of all deaths 
in the Punjab, and the seasonal variation accordingly follows tlay levio* chart fairly closely. 

Urban arul riiral areas.' -Tho, general urban death-rate is greater than that in the rural- 
areas in 37 out of 41 years. 

STAl’EMENT 1 . 

Statement showing the population of Punjab from 1867 to 1921 (calculated). 


No. 

Year. 

Pop 111 mi-ion of tlio 
BritiMli Pan] at. 

No. 

Year. 

Population of tlin 
Brilimli I'uujal), 

Popiiljifioii of Punjab as 
ooinpi’iscd piior to 1900, 

1 

1867 

17,011,408 

20 

1805 


21,488,470 


2 

1868 

17,011,408 

30 

1896 


21,(M(i,70() 


2 

1869 

17,703,830 

31 

1807 


21,806,210 


t 

1870 

17,7!)6,0r.,7 

32 

1898 


2l,96(i.822 


5 

1871 

17,889,971 

33 

1801) 


22,128,024 


6 

1872 

17,983,770 

34 

1900 


20, 330, 3a 0 

iJ2,;>9J,614 

7 

1873 

18,078,079 

35 

1901 


20,330,339 

22,455,810 

S 

1874 

18,172,804 

30 

1902 


20,294,617 

22.,r>8(i,l75 

9 

1875 

18,268,143 

37 

1903 


20,268,756 

22,717,295 

10 

1876 

18,363,032 

38 

1904 


20,223,066 

22,849,166 

11 

1877 

18,460,214 

39 

1905 


20,187,437 

22,981,802 

12 

1S7S 

18.557,006 

40 

1906 


20,X51,86« 

23,115,212 

13 

1870 

18,6.74,.310 

41 

1907 


20,116,362 

23,240,408 

14 

1880 

18,752,107 

42 

1908 


20,080,926 

23,384,367 

15 

1881 . 

18,850,437 

43 

1909 


20,046,631 

23,520,1.13 

16 

1882 

19,042,975 

44 

1910 


20,010,217 

23,660,644 

17 

1S83 

19,237,493 

45 

1911 


19,974.960 

23,793,083 

18 

1884 

19,434,000 

46 

1912 


20,044,848 

23,983,764 

10 

00 

19,632,514 

47 

1913 


20,116.000 

24,175,091 

20 

1886 

19,883,046 ■ 

48 

1914 


20,186,372 

24,367,918 

21 

1887 

20,036,631 

49 

1915 


20,266,004 

24,562,291 

22 

1888 

20,240,271 

50 

1916 


20,326.896 

24,768,210 

23 

1889 

20,447,022 

51 

1917 


20,398,026 

24,955,677 

24 

1890, 

20,665,866 

52 

1918 


20,469.366 

26,164,737 

35 

1891 

20^866,847 

53 

1919 


20,641,026 

26,366,392 

26 

1892 

21,020,652 

64 

1020 


20,612,896 

26,667,641 

27 

1893 

21,176.384 

56 

1921 


20,686,024 

26,761,500 

28 

1894 

21,331,384 
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APPENDIX 5. 


Chance of survival foe children born in various tears of married life. 




Trtko a single parental pair who Law beennmrried r years. Let the ch^-n- e thar ■ 
child born lu the ]>th yesir of marriage survive till the begiEniii.r of fn^iw}, Tear''t7D 
[P,.p.rl, vy .Hh «». the eUd. ehiH,«" h.AS "'h;™', 

a net-tor survival ra,to tlimi tie firstrboriL] ' " 

(hat a cliiid horn iu the pth year of marriage hves horn the heginnk.-; 
of the ([til iij) 1-0 the end ol ilic qtli year of its ase be E ^ & - 

o J p,rf. 

Then the chilflivn horn in the first year of mairied life alive at tk end of the ih- 
year are-' 

1 1 j, 

'rh(^ ('Jiildreii alive at the end of the 2ud year are — 
f , Ri, T (aged 1 to 2) 

+ (aged 0 to 1) 

Tlio children alive at (die end of the 3rd year are — 

f j R ,, 1 R 2 E- 3 , (aged 2 to 3) 

+ a R 1 R - 2 } 2 (aged 1 to 2) 

+faR.i, j (aged 0 to 1) 

The children alive at the end of the xth year are — 


^ l 1 » 1 i> 2 

ffo 

f-f.j Rfj, xR;}, 2 


Ita: 


R 

^ 2 > x-~ 2 
R 3 ;X ^2 


(aged s— 1 to x) 
(aged X— 2 to x~~i) 
(aged X— 3 to x~2) 


-i-L 

(agedO to 1) ,, .. (1) 

The.ro are in tlio summation - 

■l^jr.1! different Eh, That is for a marriage of 30 yeari^ 

diiratiou the uumlxvr of R's will be 405. By putting all the Rh equal to each other we are 
thorefore nialdng a iirctty liberal assumption. It seems, however, necessary to do so, iu order 

to get practical conclusions. 

Put 



, . . . . . R 

— R n 



Rjjjx— E 

Tlum the nuiubev (d children 

alive at the end of the xth year is (from 1 pair of 

parents) 


h 

(aged x— 1 to x) 


(aged X— 2 to x-~i) 



. { • * • <» 

+ f. iJ 

(aged 0 to 1) 

p • j 


begotten by parents who have completed x years of married life. 

Now we are given the number of marriages in their xth yeai% and the number of 
children alive of marriages in their xth year. 

Let. - nnmber of children alive from parents in their xth year of marriage. 

= number of parents in their xth year of marriage. 

Then == mi- X 

A- =f,R>- + fsR’'"' + -fftS- 

Take tho values of I, and m, from the tables. 

For the 0th recorded year of marriage x=l 
„ lat recorded year of marriage x=i 
and so on. 
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i? b ~ total number of children born to parents now in their xth year of 
marriage. 


'>K = (fi+ fa + fj 

^ =f, -hf, +fa+ f. 


If we go back to the general expression (1) we 



X = 

: 1, 2, 

3, . 


. . 


= f, 

Eni 




Ul| 





i 0 

= fi 

Ri.-i 

El, 2 

+ ^2 

Eg, 1 

1 




f 

^ o 

= fr 

Eisx 

El, 2 

El, 3 

"f* f2 E 

mg 







(B) 

have successively, by putting 


Sfi 


- f j E I, j E u 2 • ‘ ‘ 'B -b 1 2 E 2, 1 E 23 2 B 


2j a* 


...E 


23 3^” 




-h f X Bx , I 


This gives us x equations to solve 


(-^ + 1) 
9 


uniciiowfi® 


B j3 1 E 2, 2 

E 23 3 E 23 2 


El, 3. 
E 23 3 


E 3 , X 
E 23 3u— * s 


E X 5 1 

The *fs^ are given by equations (B), 

Now it seems reasonable to assume that the survival rate of children in theix* 9 ?tb 
year of age born in the mth year of marriage of their parents, is equal to the general 
survival rate for the nth year of age multiplied by a factor depending only on the duration 
•of marriage at the time of birth. 

We then have 


Thus we get 


Eni,n — Ejjj Ejj 


ii =f, R, 


m 


m.. 


^ = K 2 E 3 


=fiK,«RiR,E3 + f2K2^RiE2 +faKsRx 

m 3 




mx 


X-'-l 


= fiEiRiRaRs Ex + fsKsEi E^Ej ....Ex,i, 


(C) 


+ * 

+fx Kx El 

/ 

We may now put in (C) tlie actual survival rates for the general population R i, R 2 , 
Ex and the values of the f’s determined from (B', and we Lave x equations to de- 
termine the X unlcnowns Kj, Kg, Kg Kx which give the influence of duration of 

marriage at birth on the survival of the children at all ages. 

E we call Lx the number living at age x according to table P of the actuarial Report 
for the Census of 1911 (p 187) in our notation 



So the values of E,, Rj Exo , should be found from this table and then 

substituted in equations of type (C). 

To start with take all groups together. From Table P, Life Table Punjab, males 
page 187, Census of India Report 1911, vol. I, part I, the survival rates E are given by 
subtracting the percentages in col. 4 from ICO and expressing as a decimal, i.e., 


E, = 

■7021 

P.- 

•9061 

Eg == 

•9323 

B, = 

•9603 

etc.. 

etc. 


The f's are determined from cq^3^ationB (B) and taking the fertility foi the first ten 
years only, equations (C) then give 10 equations for the 10 unknowns Kj, K Kj#. 
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